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Mas formation concerning the University’s programs and faculties in Engineering 
Applied Science, Law, and Medicine, request the appropriate catalogue. 


FACTS ABOUT GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


General Information | Private, nonsectarian, coeducational, 
founded 1821 


Location | Washington, D. C., bounded by 
I . ^ 
| Pennsylvania Avenue and 19th, F, and 


24th Streets, N.W. 
Number of Students 14,998 (9,754 men, 5,244 women) 
Number of Undergraduates | 5,618 (2,877 men, 2.741 women) 


Geographical Origin of Students | 50 states, District of Columbia, 91 
countries; 20% are from the Washington 
area 


1971—72 Tuition Undergraduate: $2,050 for two semesters; 
graduate: $74 for each semester hour (see 
page 29) 


Number of Full-time Faculty | 768 (76% with Doctoral degrees) 


Number of Part-time Faculty | 338 (includes some of the most 
distinguished men in Washington who 
serve as professorial lecturers) 


Residence Hall Space | 1,988 (an additional 2,000 students reside 
in fraternity houses, rooms, and 
apartments on or near the campus) 


Room and Board | Cost varies from $1,300 to $1.425 for the 


academic year (see page 57) 


Campus Organizations | 145 


Undergraduate majors: Accounting, American Civilization, American Literature, 
Anthropology, Applied Mathematics, Applied Statistics, Art History and Theory; 
Biology, Botany, Business Administration, Chemistry, Chinese Studies, Civil Engt- 
neering, Classical Archeology and Greek, Classical Humanities, Dramatic Art, Eco- 
nomics, Electrical Engineering, Elementary Education, English Literature, Fine Arts, 
French Language and Literature, Geography, Geology, Germanic Languages and 
Literatures, History, International Affairs, International Business, Journalism, Latin, 
Latin American Studies, Mathematical Statistics, Mathematics, Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, Medical Technology, Music (Applied, History and Literature, Theory), Philoso- 
phy, Physical Education, Physics, Political Science, Premedicine, Psychology, Public 
Affairs, Religion, Russian Language and Literature, Secondary Education, Sociology: 
Spanish American Literature, Spanish Language and Literature, Speech Communica- 
tion, Speech Pathology and Audiology, Zoology. 


Study leading to graduate or professional degrees is offered in the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences, the National Law Center, the School of Medicine, the School 
of Engineering and Applied Science, the School of Education, the School of Govern- 
ment and Business Administration, and the School of Public and Internationa 
Affairs. 


| eva» CIES are undergoing change, either drastically or slowly, 
as they have been for centuries. Whatever the changes, the one 
premise on which universities are based remains constant: universities 
are for learning—for acquiring learning, for transmitting learning, and 
for the exploration that yields new learning. Any other objective is 
unworthy of a university, and any other purpose is incompatible with 
the student and his relationship to the institution. 

The faculty, through scholarship and research, extends learning, and 
it transmits learning by teaching. The student learns from the faculty, 
the library, and the laboratory—if he accepts, as he must accept, 
learning as his objective. This learning does not take place in a 
vacuum; in addition to the particular content of learning, the student 
will develop certain habits of mind—analytical thinking, powers of 
insight, self-examination, and the use of rational discourse—that will 


serve him throughout his personal and professional life. 

Within this basic context, George Washington University invites the 
student to take up his residence in order that his energies, interests, 
and talents may be directed to learning. 

Exceptional opportunities for learning are made possible because 
of the University's location in the heart of the Nation's Capital. For 
example, cooperative programs are conducted in various fields of study 
with members of Congress, the Smithsonian Institution, the Library 
of Congress, the National Gallery of Art, and other Federal and pri- 
vate organizations. In addition to these programs, Washington pre- 
sents opportunities for observation, study, service, and recreation lim- 
ited only by the student's time, energy, and imagination. 

In this atmosphere, George Washington University seeks to provide 
a matrix for learning not available in the standard university educa- 
tion, so that no graduate can ever forget that as a student he was at 
the center of things and that he must forever carry additional respon- 


sibility in and for society, because of the opportunity that was his. 


LLovp H. ELLIOTT 
President 
The George Washington University 
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1971 1ESTER 


September 3 
September 7 


September 7-8 
September 8 


September 8 
tSeptember 9-1] 


September 11-12 
September 13 
September 20-2] 
October 1 

— 
* This calendar is subject 


t Registration is 


The alphabetical 
Which is av 


Orientation for students from foreign countries Friday 


Placement tests and advising for entering freshmen who 
did not attend Summer Advance Registration sessions 
Tuesday 


Advising Tuesday—W ednesday 


Placement tests and advising for transfer students Wed- 
nesday 


University Faculty Assembly Meeting Wednesday 
Registration Thursday-Saturday 


Application for February graduation due as part of reg- 
istration 


Activities for new students Saturday—Sunday 
Classes begin Monday 
No classes Monday-Tuesday 


Application for October Ed.D. Comprehensive Exami- 
nations due Friday 


t to change 

conducted alphabetically according to the first letter of the student's surname. 
breakdown and the hours of registration will be stated in the Schedule of Classes, 
ailable well in advance of each semester 
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* Registration is conducted 
The alphabetical breakdown 
which is available well in ad 
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October 15 


October 20 


October 21 
October 30 
November 5 


November 13 
November 19-20 


November 24 
November 29 
December 3—4 


December 4 
December 6 


December 10 
December 13-22 
January 3 
January 5 


January 10 


1972 


January 17 
January 17-19 


January 20 


*January 20-22 


January 24 
February 1 
February 21 
March 3 


March 15 
March 16 
March 24 


March 25 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences Faculty Mee! 
ing Friday 


Application for School of Public and International Al 
fairs November Master's Comprehensive Examinatio# 
due Wednesday 


Board of Trustees Meeting Thursday 
Ed.D. Comprehensive Examinations Saturday 


Application for December Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. Í 
Ed. Comprehensive Examinations due Friday 


National Teacher Examinations Saturday 


School of Public and International Affairs Master's Cof 
prehensive Examinations Friday-Saturday 


Thanksgiving recess begins after last class Wednesday 
Classes resume Monday 

School of Government and Business Administration Mas 
ter's Comprehensive Examinations Friday-Saturday 


Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed. Comprehensive Examinf 
tions Saturday 


D.B.A., D.P.A., and Ph.D. Dissertations of Februaf 
candidates due Monday 


Last day of fall-semester classes Friday 
Examination period Monday-Wednesday 
Master's Theses of February candidates due Monday 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences Faculty Med! 
ing Wednesday 


Ed.D. Dissertations of February candidates due Mondá 


SPRING SEMESTER 


Placements tests Monday 


Advising for freshmen, sophomores, and all new student 
Monday-Wednesday 


Board of Trustees Meeting Thursday 

Registration Thursday-Saturday 

Application for May graduation due as part of registr 
tion 

Spring-semester classes begin Monday 

University Faculty Assembly Meeting Tuesday 

Winter Convocation (holiday) Monday 

Columbian College of Arts and Sciences Faculty Meel 
ing Friday 

Application for School of Public and International Af 
fairs April Master's Comprehensive Examinations dW 
Wednesday 

Board of Trustees Meeting Thursday 

Application for April Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in E 
Comprehensive Examinations due Friday 

Spring recess begins after last class Saturday 


alphabetically according to the first letter of the student's surnam 
and the hours of registration will be stated in the Schedule of Clas 
vance of each semester. 


April 3 
April 4 


April 8 
April 10 
April 14-15 
April 22 
April 24 
April 28 
May 1 
May 4-13 


May 10 


May 18 
May 28 


1972 
June 12 
June 13 
June 30 


July 3 


July 4 
July 19 
July 20 
July 21 
July 21 
July 24 


August 11 


August 25 


THE UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 


Classes resume Monday 


D.B.A., D.P.A., and Ph.D. Dissertations of May candi- 
dates due Tuesday 


National Teacher Examinations Saturday 
Ed.D. Dissertations of May candidates due Monday 


School of Government and Business Administration and 
School of Public and International Affairs Master's Com-' 
prehensive Examinations Friday-Saturday 


Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed. Comprehensive Exami- 
nations Saturday 


Master's Theses of May candidates in the School of 
Public and International Affairs due Monday 


Last day of spring-semester classes Friday 


Master's Theses of May candidates (other than those 
in the School of Public and International Affairs) due 
Monday 


Examination period Thursday-Saturday 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences Faculty Meet- 
ing Wednesday 


Board of Trustees Annual Meeting Thursday 
Commencement Sunday 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


Registration for first 5-week session and first 3-week Edu- 
cation workshop Monday 


First 5-week session and first 3-week Education workshop 
classes begin Tuesday 
First 3-week Education workshop ends Friday 


Registration and beginning of classes for second 3-week 
Education workshop and 6-week Education session Mon- 
day 


Holiday Tuesday 

First 5-week session ends Wednesday 
Registration for second 5-week session Thursday 
Second 5-week session classes begin Friday 
Second 3-week Education workshop ends Friday 


Registration and beginning of classes for third 3-week 
Education workshop Monday 

Third 3-week Education workshop and 6-week Education 
session ends Friday 

Second 5-week session ends Friday 


4 
Š 
3 
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THE UNIVERSITY 


HISTORY 


FHE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY had its beginning in 1821 as The Colum- 


bian College in the District of Columbia. The name of the institution was 
changed in 1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George Wash- 
ington University. The debt of the University to George Washington, whose 
name it bears, is an intangible one 

George Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urgently insisted 
upon the establishment of a National University in the Federal City. There he 
hoped that. while beina instructed in the arts and sciences, students from all 
parts of the country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing off 
local prejudices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, as well 
as the theory. of republican government, To further the materialization of his 
hopes, Washington left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac € ompany, "to- 
wards the endowment of a University to be established within the limits of the 
District of Columbia, under the auspices of the General Government, if that 
80vernment should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it.” The Con- 
Bress never extended “a fostering hand." The Potomac Company passed out 
of existence, and Washington's bequest became worthless. 

Fully conscious of 


Washington's hopes, but motivated primarily by a great 
missionary 


urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicated min- 
isters and laymen sponsored a movement for the establishment of a college in 
the District of Columbia Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the Rev- 
rend Luther Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site and petitioned 
Congress for a charter. After much delay and amendment, Congress granted a 
charter which was approved by President Monroe on February 9, 1821. To 
safeguard the Coll 


ege's nonsectarian character it provided “That persons of 
every 


religious denomination shall be capable of being elected Trustees; nor 
shall any person, either as President, Professor. Tutor or pupil, be refused ad- 
mittance into said ( ollege, or 


denied any of the privileges, immunities, or ad- 
vantages thereof, for or on 


account of his sentiments in matters of religion." 
During the entire time when the institution was known as Columbian Col- 
lege, its activities were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and a half 
acres between the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending north 
from Florida Avenue to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Medical 
School was located downtown. For the better part of the Columbian Univer- 
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sity period, the buildings of the University were situated along H Street bë 
tween Thirteenth and Fifteenth Streets. The Medical School group still rë 
mains there. 

During the last half century the University’s present plant has been devel 
oped in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy Bot 
tom,” between Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvanit 
Avenue. The area is not without its reminders of historic interest to the Uni 
versity. President Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 2017 Eye Street 
The first President of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. Brown 
was for fifty years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eve Streets, ané 
Washington selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the site of the Nationa 
University he hoped to see established. 


PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES 


The purpose of The George Washington University was to realize "the aspire 
tions of Washington, Jefferson, and Madison, for the erection of a universit) 
at the seat of the Federal Government." Over the years it has been the aim t€ 
develop the University ideal in the Nation's Capital with a view toward meet 
ing the changing needs of society while continuing to pursue the traditiondl 
principles of learning and research. 

The George Washington University now rededicates itself and all the re 
sources at its command to the pursuit of knowledge and its dissemination. 

To this end: 

The University recognizes its special opportunities in and obligations to om 
of the principal capitals of the world. It is a primary objective of the Univer 
sity to utilize its historical, geographical, and functional relationship to tht 
Nation’s Capital and the Washington community in continuing the develop 
ment of a great nationally and internationally oriented university. 

The University recognizes the needs of our times and accepts the challeng 
to develop each student's potential abilities to the fullest extent. 

The University is and should remain privately controlled, nonsectarian, ané 
co-educational. 

Admission to the University is determined only in terms of the personal 
character and academic qualifications of the candidates 

A broadly based liberal education is fundamental to the total program ol 
the University. 

Expansion of graduate and professional studies and research and the utiliz® 
tion for this purpose of the excellent research facilities and materials availablé 
in the Nation's Capital are basic to the continuous development of the Unive 
sity's educational program. 

The provision of superior instruction and facilities and the application ol 
high standards of entrance qualifications and academic achievement to all stu’ 
dents whether full-time or part-time, on-campus or off-campus, are major mis 
sions of the University. 

A balanced program of student extracurricular activities is an integral paf 
of the University program 

The University will continue to strive to meet the evident needs of an eff 
larged student body while governing the size of enrollment by its capacity to 


supply -adequate staff and facilities for the excellent teaching and resear 
which it espouses 
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THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


George Washington University includes eleven colleges, schools, and divisions, 
as follows: 

Columbian College of Arts and Sciences,* through its lower and upper divi- 
sions, offers four-year programs in the arts and sciences leading to the degrees 
of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, and (in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Pathology and the University Hospital) Bachelor of Science in Medical 
l'echnology. Ihe lower division also provides the first two years of the prelegal 
and premedical programs; the preprofessional work required for admission to 
the School of Education, the School of Government and Business Administra- 
tion, and the School of Public and International Affairs. Columbian College 
has academic jurisdiction over the off-campus programs leading to the de- 
grees of Bachelor of General Studies, Bachelor of Science in Environmental 
Health, Bachelor of Science in Geodetic and € artographic Science, and Bache- 
lor of Science in Oceanography. These off-campus programs are administered 
by the College of General Studies 

The Graduate School of Arts and Sciencest offers advanced study and re- 
search leading to the degrees of Master of Arts, Master of Fine Arts, Master 
of Music, Master of Science, Master of Science in Forensic Science, Master 
of Science for Teachers, and Doctor of Philosophy 

The School of Medicine*t offers work leading to the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine. ] 

The National Law Center offers courses leading to the degrees of Juris Doc- 
tor, Master of Laws, Master of Comparative Law, Master of Comparative Law 
(American Practice), and Doctor of Juridical Science; and special programs in 
Continuing Legal Education 

The School of I ngineering and Applied Science offers courses leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in the following areas: Civil Engineering, Elec- 
trical Engineering, and Mechanical | ngineering. Graduate programs lead to the 
degrees of Master of Science, Master of Engineering Administration, and Doc- 
tor of Science ; y 

The School of Education offers undergraduate programs leading to the de- 
grees of Bachelor of Arts in Education and Bachelor of Science in Physical 
Education; graduate studies leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Educa- 
ton, Master of Arts in Teaching, Education Specialist, and Doctor of Edu- 
cation, - 

The School of Government and Business Administration offers undergradu- 
ate programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of Business Administration and 
= Programs leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Government, 
inne Arte in Health Care Administration, Master of Business Administra- 
. » Master of Public Administration, Master of Urban and Regional Plan- 
Aili a Sa Macari Graduate Certificate in Health Care Administration; 
minai " octor of Business Administration and Doctor of Public Ad- 
E * on. The School also has academic jurisdiction over off-campus pro- 
- ading to the following degrees: Bachelor of Science in Administration 


N 

Program. lena, Arts and Sciences cooperates with the School of Medicine in offering a 

t The Graduate O the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine 

program Kadian 1000 of Arts and Sciences cooperates with the School of Medicine in offering a 

Program t to the combined degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of Medicine and a dual 
1 g to the degrees of Doctor of Medicine and Doctor of Philosophy 


i 
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and Master of Science in Administration. These off-campus programs are ad 
ministered by the College of General Studies. 

The School of Public and International Affairs offers undergraduate pro 
grams leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and graduate programs leadinj 
to the degree of Master of Arts. The School also offers an off campus progran 
leading to the degree of Master of Science in International Affairs. 

The College of General Studies supplements the adult education program 0 
the University through campus and off-campus study; conferences, seminars 
and special projects; and continuing education and noncredit programs. Thi 
College also administers the off-campus programs over which Columbian Col 
lege of Arts and Sciences, the School of Engineering and Applied Science, ane 
the School of Government and Business Administration have academic juris 
diction. 

The Division of University Students makes available courses for students no 
candidates for degrees in this University. 

The Summer Sessions. 


ACADEMIC STATUS 


George Washington University is accredited by its regional accrediting agency 
the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. , 

The University is on the approved list of the American Association of Uni 
versity Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examination Board. 

The National Law Center is a charter member of the Association of Amet 
ican Law Schools and is approved by the Section of Legal Education and A% 
missions to the Bar of the American Bar Association. The School of Medicine 
is a member of the Association of American Medical Colleges and is one 
the medical colleges which have been continuously approved by the Americal 
Medical Association. Curricula of the School of 1 ngineering and Applied Sct 
ence in Civil, Electrical, and Mechanical Engineering are accredited by tht 
Engineers’ Council for Professional Development. The School of Education ® 
a charter member of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher EdW 
cation and is accredited bv the National Council for Accreditation of Teachef 
Education for its Bachelors and Master's degree programs. The School of 
Government and Business Administration has maintained full membership 1f 
the Middle Atlantic Association of Colleges of Business Administration sin® 
1961. It joined the Council on Graduate Education for Public Administratioft 
in 1966. By invitation, in 1968, the School became a charter academic mem 
ber of the American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business Assembly: 
The programs in Public Accounting designed to prepare students for Certified 
Public Accountants examinations have been approved by the state boards 9 
New York and of Maryland. The program in Hospital Administration is 4€ 
credited by the National Accrediting Commission on Graduate Education fof 
Hospital Administration. The Department of Chemistry is on the approved lis! 
of the American Chemical Society. 


LOCATION 


The University is in downtown Washington, between Pennsylvania Avenue and 
19th, F, and 24th Streets, N.W. In immediately adjacent areas are the White 
House, the World Bank, the United States Information Agency, the Corcora 
Gallery of Art, the Department of State, the Department of the Interior, the 
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: ; Academy of Sciences, and the 
General Services Administration, the National Academy of Scie 
Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts 


GOVERNMENT 


Ihe University is privately endowed and is governed by a epe 
Board of Trustees of which the President of the University is an b m 
member. The members of the Board are named for a period of petu 
and are divided into three classes. The members of one class are e " a 
each annual meeting to fill the places of the members whose rye 
expire. Two members of each class are nominated by the Alumni Associ: f 


THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


l'he Library collections of the University are housed in the iae de a 
‘lin general library of the University, and in the departmental libraries of lé 
rea a contain over 517,000 volumes—about ee 2 = «x 
versity Library, about 107,000 in the Law "T, e See he Li- 
Medical Library. Approximately 30,000 volumes a year are added “ s 
brary's resources. Endowments, supplementing the University PPP À for- 
provide books in the fields of American civilization, Verein ur i 
eign service, history, public finance, and the social sciences; and -s en pera 
manv sources have enriched the collections. The Libraries currently rece 
about 4,500 periodicals. : 

“rete n concerning the use of the Libraries may be obtained at the Li- 
brary service desks — 

The Library is administered for the curricular, reterence, and nein! 
needs and interests of the students. Instruction in the use of the library ra Y m 
upon request by the reference librarians. The Library endeavors i assist s E 
dents and all members of the University to use the rich library tagen h 
Washington and the unusual opportunities they offer for extensive poma 
Interlibrary loan arrangements are maintained with other libraries in the city 
and in the United States 

The student has a 
District of Columbi 
the Bureau of R 


ccess to the Library of Congress, the Public Library of the 
a and its branches, the libraries of the Pan American Union, 
ailway Economics, the U.S. Department of Agriculture, the 
Smithsonian Institution, the National Library of Medicine, and many i. 3 
other great special collections of the government departments. Full-time o£ 
uate students at George Washington University may, upon application - A 
Office of the Director of Libraries, be issued a Consortium library card whic 
Permits direct borrowing from the libraries of the other Consortium institu- 
tions. 
Except during the summer, intersession, and vacation periods, " hours z 
the University Library are Monday through Friday, 8:30 a.m. to 12:00 mid- 
night; Saturday, 9:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m.; Sunday, 1:00 p.m. to 12:00 en 
night. The Law Library is open Monday through Friday, 8:00 a.m. to VET 
midnight; Saturday, 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m.; and Sunday, 12:00 poon to 12: 
midnight. The Medical Library is open Monday through Friday, 7:30 a.m. to 


10:00 p.m.: Saturday, 8:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m.; Sunday, 12:00 noon to 5:00 
p.m. 


3 : 
- : : ae =ne 
—- eee I— Í| M —— — == 
—— Á——— — 


* Nominated by the alumni 
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THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE UNIVERSITY 


The President of the University is an ex officio member of the Board of Trus] 


tees. 


Edward Karrick Morris, LL.D., Chairman 


Charles Emory Phillips, LL.B., LL.M., Vice Chairman 


James Matlack Mitchell, 


John W. Thompson, Jr., 


TERM ENDING 1971 


M.A., Secretary 


B.A., Assistant Secretary 


*Harold Keith Bradford, B.A., LL.B. 

Jacob Burns, LL.B., LL.D. 

Eugene Cassin Carusi, M.A., J.D. 

Miss Jacqueline Cochran, L.H.D., LL.D., Sc.D. 


Harry F. Duncan 


Mrs. Katharine Graham, B.A. 


Lewellyn A. Jennings 


Thornton W. Owen, B.S. in C.E., B.A. 


Carleton D. Smith 


Douglas Rathbone Smith, B.S.C. 


Mark Sullivan, Jr., B.A. 


*William Gregg White, B.S. in C.E. 
John Johnston Wilson, LL.B. 
Stephen Russell Woodzell, B.S. in E.E. 


TERM ENDING 1972 


Mortimer Maxwell Caplin, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D. 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., L.H.D., D.C.L. 


Henry Christian Clausen, J.D. 
*Harry Filmore Dowling, B.A., M.D., Sc.D. 


John Bonner Duncan, B. 


A.; LL.B., LL.D. 


Melville Bell Grosvenor, B.S., Sc.D., LL.D. 


Joseph H. Hirshhorn 


*Thaddeus A. Lindner, B. 


A. in Govt. 


Jeremiah Milbank, Jr., B.A., M.B.A. 


James Matlack Mitchell, 


M.A. 


Sidney Dillon Ripley II, Ph.D., L.H.D., ScD. 
Orville Findley Rush, J.D., LL.D. 


Charles E. Smith 


James Otis Wright, B.S., J.D. 


TERM ENDING 1973 


Robert Calhoun Baker, LL.D. 
*Everett Hollis Bellows, B.A., M.A. 


George A. Butler, LL.B. 


Donald C. Cook, B.A., M.B.A., J.D., LL.M., L.H.D., LL.D. 
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Richard Arnold Harrison, B.A., M.A. 

Brooks Hays, B.A., J.D., LL.D., L.H.D., D.C.L., D.D., HH.D. 
Joseph D. Hughes, B.S., J.D., LL.M., LL.D. 

David Matthew Kennedy, LL.B., B.A., LL.D 
Franklin Jerome Lunding, LL.B., LL.D 

Edward Karrick Morris, LL.D 

Godfrey Leon Munter, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 

"Mrs. Beverly Ann Henry Oliphant, B.S., M.S., M.D 
Charles Emory Phillips, LL.B., LL.M. 

John W. Thompson, Jr., B.A. 

Watson W. Wise, Ph.B. 


HONORARY TRUSTEES 


Walter Maximillian Bastian, LI B.ILD 
Newell Windom Ellison, B.A., LL.B., LL.D 
Charles Carroll Glover, Jr., M.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
John Edgar Hoover, LL.M., LL.D., Sc.D., D.C.1 
Alfred Henry Lawson, LL.B., LL.D. 

John Keown McKee 

Benjamin Mosby McKelway, Litt.D. 

Sidney William Souers, B.A., LL.D 

Lewis L. Strauss. Sc.D., LL.D., L.H.D 
Alexander Wetmore, Ph.D., Sc.D. 

Lloyd Bennett Wilson 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


á " "side ^ University 
Ihe Chairman of the Board of Trustees and the President of the Un ) 
are ex officio members of each committee of the Board. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Mr. Morris (Chairman), Mr. Phillips (Vice Chairman), Dr. Carmichael, Mr. 


J.B. Duncan, Mr. Jennings, Mr. C.D. Smith, Mr. C.E. Smith, Mr. Sullivan, 
Mr. Wilson 


-OMMITTEE ON ACADEMIC AFFAIRS 


Dr. Carmichael (Chairman), Mr. Milbank (Vice Chairman), Mr. Cook, Dr. 
Dowling, Mr, Grosvenor, Dr. Ripley, Mr. Rush, Mr. White 


COMMITTEE ON FINANCIAL AFFAIRS 


Mr. Philli 


ps (Chairman), Mr. Wilson (Vice Chairman), Mr. Baker, Mr. Carusi, 
Mr. Hirsh 


horn, Mr. Kennedy, Mr. Munter, Mr. Owen, Mr. Thompson 


COMMITTEE ON STUDENT AFFAIRS 


Mr. J.B. Duncan (Chairman), Mr. Hughes (Vice Chairman), Mr. Bellows, Mr. 
Harrison, Mr. Hays, Mr. Mitchell, Dr. Oliphant, Mr. Wright 


' Nominated by the alumni 
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COMMITTEE ON UNIVERSITY DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. C.E. Smith (Chairman), Mr. Jennings (Vice Chairman), Mr. Butler, N 
Clausen, Miss Cochran, Mr. H.F. Duncan, Mr. Lindner, Mr. Lunding, M 


Wise í 
COMMITTEE ON UNIVERSITY TRUSTEESHIP 4 
Mr. C.D. Smith (Chairman), Mr. Sullivan (Vice Chairman), Mr. Bradford, M 
Caplin, Mrs. Graham, Mr. D.R. Smith, Mr. Woodzell } 

} 
OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION* 

I 
THE UNIVERSITY J 
Lloyd Hartman Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President ; 

Claud Max Farrington, M.A., Special Consultant to the President 


Harold Frederick Bright, Ph.D., Provost and Vice President for Acade 
Affairs 
Carl James Lange, Ph.D., Assistant Vice President for Research 3 
Carl Hugo Walther, M.C.E., Ph.D., Assistant Vice President for Acadeff 
A ffairs 
Henry William Herzog, B.S., Vice President and Treasurer 
Charles Edward Diehl, B.Arch.Engr., B.C.E., M.B.A., Assistant Vice Pre 
dent and Assistant Treasurer n 
Frederick Justin Naramore, B.S., C.P.A., Comptroller 
Margaret Payne Greene, B.S., Assistant Treasurer, Sponsored Programs 
Maurice Kingsley Heartfield, Jr., B.A., Assistant Treasurer; Director, O 
of Student Financial Aid 


Ade 1 x M 
John Collum Einbinder, B.A. in Govt., Business Manager 

Seymour Alpert, B.A., M.D., Vice President for Development R 

H. John Cantini, Jr., LL.B., Vice President for Administration 


William David Johnson, B.S., Director of the Budget 

Louis Harkey Mayo, B.S., J.S.D., Vice President for Policy Studies and sE 
cial Projects 

William Parkhurst Smith, Jr., B.A., M.B.A., M.A. in Ed., Vice President À 
Student Affairs 


= _ — 
Curtis Tufts Bacon, Director of Personnel Services 1 
Boris Constant Bell, M.S. in P.E., Director of the Cloyd Heck Marvin cer 
Richard Bernard Castell, B.A., M.D., Director of the Student Health Service 
Robert Faris, B.S., Director of Men's Athletics 


Frederick Russell Houser, M.A., Registrar É 
Robert Gean Jones, B.D., Ph.D., University Marshal R 
Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., LL.D., University Historian 

Marianne Ruth Phelps, M.S., M.A., Dean of Students H 
Joseph Young Ruth, B.A., Director of Admissions 


Ellwood Anthony Smith, B.S. in Ed., Director of A lumni Relations 
William Alexander Riddell Walker, M.A., Adviser to International Students 


* The President of the University, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the Registrar of Bu 
University, the Director of Admissions of the University, and the Director of University Libr? 
are ex officio members of all faculties of the colleges and schools of the University 
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H. Donald Winkler, B.A., M.S., Director of Public gens se 
Rupert Woodward, B.S., B.S. in L.S., M.A., Director of Librarie: 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


, i o Arts and 
-alvin Darlington Linton, Ph.D., Dean of Columbian € ollege of Arts a 
Sciences : ; 1 
: r Arts anc 
Arthur Edward Burns, Ph.D , Dean of the Graduate School of Arts « 
Sciences . zi 
ohn Parks, M.S., M.D., Dean of the Medical € xp RI 
tobert Kramer, B.A., LI .B., Dean of the National Law C enter ye 
larold Liebowitz D.Ae.E., Dean of the School of Engineering and . pp 
Science "ation 
'odney Tillman, Ed.D., Dean of the School of E women "nment and 
ames Carlton Dockeray, Ph.D., Dean of the School of Governmen 
Business Administration ; rnational 
lurton Malcolm S ipin, Ph.D., Dean of the School of Public and Internatic 
Affairs b ME "ene studies 
ugene Ross Magruder. M.B.A Ph.D., Dean of the College of — Stu 
g E ag > . , oe Iniverci L ents 
ohn Gage Allee, Jr., Ph.D., Dean of the Division of l nive rsity Stude 
charles William Cole, Ph.D., Dean of the Summer Sessions he Graduate School 
Villiam Francis Edward I ong. Ph.D . Associate Dean of th« radua A 
of Arts and Sciences - ‘enter, for 
ames Joseph Feffer, B.A., M.D., Associate Dean of the Medical Center, f 
Clinical Affairs ; 'ente 
I : sa "nter, 
rank Nelson Miller, Jr., B.S., M.D., Associate Dean of the Medical Cente 
for Student and Curricular Affairs = ‘enter, for 
larence Alfred I owe. B A.. Ed.M , Associate Dean of the Medical Center, J 
Researc h 'ati 
Villiam Wallace Kirkpatrick, B.A., LL.B., Associate Dean of the National 
Law Center T , 
alph Clarke Nash, Jr., B.A., J.D., Associate Dean of the National Law 
Center, for Graduate Studies, Research, and Proje is National Law 
dward Andrew Potts, B.A , LL.B., Associate Dean of the National L« 
Center Y i 
- ; DA es 
Ivin Carl Jensen, Ed.D., Associate Dean of the € ollege of Ge ne oe Sel 
onald Paul Kaufman, B.S., M.D., Medical Director of the Univer: : 
Hospital 'tv Clinic 
EN UB RACE SN nic 
alvin Trexler Klopp, B.A., M.D., Medical Director of the l niversity Cli 
ictor Frederick Ludewig, B.S., Administrator of the C — rec s of Arts 
arbara Joan Dunham. M.A , Assistant Dean of Columbian College ; 
and Sciences 


álibi Collese of 475 
Seph Louis Métivier Jr., M.A., Assistant Dean of Columbian College of Ar 
and Sciences 


: 'ge of Arts 
obert Clinton Rutledge, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian College of Ar 
and Sciences : » ollege ie 
arry Elwood Yeide Jr., Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian College of Ar 
and Sciences 
arlene Roth, B.A., 
Sciences 

alip Mehmet Arkilic, B.M.E., Ph.D., Acting Assistant Dean of the School 
0j Engineering and Applied Science 


Assistant Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and 
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Robert Edward Baker, M.A., Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Education} 
Jean Marie Gladding, M.A., Assistant Dean of the Division of University 
Students 
Lawrence Winkler, B.S., M.A., Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the Summer Sessioh 
Isabella Frances Young, B.A. in L.S., Librarian of the Medical Library 
Hugh Yancey Bernard, B.A., B.S. in L.S , J.D., Librarian of the Law Library 


COMMITTEES OF THE UNIVERSITY 1970-71 


tae eee * eee ee ee eee 


<== ————=s- 


COMMITTEE ON ACADEMIC POLICY 


The Committee on Academic Policy, whose Chairman is the Vice President ff 
j Academic Affairs, is composed of the following members: the deans of tl 
| colleges, schools, and divisions; the Chairman of the Executive Committee 1 
| the Faculty Senate; the Vice President and Treasurer; the Vice President fi 
Í Development; the Vice President for Administration; the Vice President fé 
1 Policy Studies and Special Projects; the Vice President for Student Affairs; tl 
: Medical Director of the University Hospital; the Medical Director of the Uf 
i versity Clinic; the Assistant Vice President for Academic Affairs; the Assistal 

Vice President for Research; the Assistant Vice President and Assistant Trea 
| urer; the Assistant Treasurer and Director, Office of Student Financial Al 
j the Registrar; the Director of Admissions: the Director of the Budget; tb: 
| Comptroller; the Director of Public Relations; the Dean of Students; the Bu 
i ness Manager; the Director of Personnel Services; the Administrator of tl» 
| Clinical Center; the Director of Libraries; the Director of the Cloyd Heck Md 
| 
EL] 
| 


vin Center; the Director of Men's Athletics; a representative of Student Gd 
ernment; and a student representative of Phi Beta Kappa 


COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL EDUCA TIONAL ALLOWANCES 


A.E. Burns (Chairman), H.F. Bright, C.D. Linton, C.H. Walther, L.H. Elli 
(ex officio) 


COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH b 


A.E. Burns (Chairman), H.F. Bright, Julian Eisenstein, A.M. Freudenthal, € 
Lange, C.A. Lowe, R.E. Purcell, Martha Rashid, C.R. Treadwell 


COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH ON HUMANS 


LH. Cisin (Chairman), R.R. Bonato, J.W. Hillis, C.J. Lange, A.E. Parri 
R.K. White 


COMMITTEE ON RELIGIOUS LIFE 


R.G. Jones (Chairman), J.G. Boswell, R.H. Davison, L.P. Leite, H.M. Sac 
Elizabeth Garraway (ex officio), Five Student Members 


COMMITTEE ON SPONSORED RESEARC H t 


N.C. Kramer (Chairman), Henry Ziegler (Vice Chairman, Student Membé \ 
Elyce Ferster, John Kaye, Donald Linkowski. J.M. Mosél, D.D. Roman, 4 
Lange (ex officio), Five Student Members 
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HEARING COMMITTEE ON STUDENT AFFAIRS 


John Cibinic, Jr. (Chairman), J.1 


Evans, Donald Gross, N.K. Khatcheressian, 


S.O. Schiff, Lois Schwoerer, Six Student Members 


COMMITTEE ON THE UNIVERSITY BOOKSTORE 


I.E. Ziolkowski (Chairman), Joseph Foa, C.H. Pfuntner, Philip Birnbaum (ex 


officio), Monroe Hurwitz (ex officio), 


Members 


THE FACULTY SENATE 1971-72 


Richard Chester Allen 
Otto Bergmann 

‘Harold Frederick Bright 
Arthur Edward Burns 
Daniel Raymond Cloutier 
Raymond Sheary Cottrell, Jr. 
Roderic Hollett Davison 
Vincent James DeAngelis 
James Carlton Dockeray 
Marvin Eisenberg 

Lloyd Hartman 1I lliott 
Raymond Richard Fox 
Leon Gintzig 

William Byron Griffith 
Philip Henry Highfill, Jr. 
Herman Hedberg Hobbs 
Frederick Russell Houser 
Walter Kurt Kahn 
Arthur David Kirsch 
M 

Ex officio member. 


Stephen Lee (ex officio), Three Student 


Norman Clifford Kramer 


*Robert Kramer 


Frederick Charles Kurtz 
Hugh Linus LeBlanc 
Harold Liebowitz 

Calvin Darlington Linton 
Anthony Marinaccio 
Charles Bernard Nutting 
John Parks 

Howard Clemeth Pierpont 
John Palmer Reesing, Jr. 
Bernard Reich 

David Robinson, Jr. 
Burton Sapin 

Robert Poindexter Sharkey 
Rodney Tillman 

George Vartkes Vahouny 
Reuben Esselstyn Wood 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


i Admission 


IE UNIVERSITY ACCEPTS BOTH MEN AND WOMEN. Students are admitted at the 


Binning of each semester and summer session. 

The right is reserved to refuse admission to any student with an academic 
cord which creates doubt of his ability to succeed in college or who, for any 
her reason, would not be an acceptable student. 

An application for admission to degree candidacy should be accompanied by 
25 application fee.* The application fee is waived for a student applying 
r readmission who was registered as a degree candidate at the time of his last 


istration at this University and has not since registered at another institution. 
Applicants are urged to submit the application form and complete creden- 
s well in 


advance of the semester for which they seek admission. 

All credentials submitted in support of an application are treated confiden- 
lly and the contents are disclosed only to authorized individuals. Such cre- 
itials become the property of the University and cannot be returned. 


UNDERGRADUATE ADMISSION} 


rms for application for admission or readmission are available at and should 


returned to the Office of Admissions, George Washington University, Wash- 
ton, D.C. 20006. 


“ONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Re 4288 : : 
"eng Admission. Applicants for regular admission who wish to begin 
aa : xt » 

Be in the fall semester or in either the first or second term of the summer 
sion should apply during the fall term of the senior year in high school. 


i. 

^ qi Will be given to students who submit applications and required cre- 
tig ' : 
dt Prior to March 1. Students graduating at mid-year who wish to begin 
e 


Be in the spring semester must apply no later than December 1. 
ey ar Plicant from a secondary school must arrange to have sent directly 
~ "5 School to the Office of Admissions a complete academic record to- 


eben 


Plicati ead , 
“ation fee must be by check or postal money order, payable to George Washington Univer- 


r detai " 

re tailed admission requirements, see the appropriate college or school in this Catalogue. 

eo red for admission and Educational Testing Service information are described on page 
Pages 26-27 for admission requirements for students from foreign institutions, 
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gether with a personal evaluation and recommendation from his principal. T 
information may be supplied on a form provided by the University or of 
standard form used by the secondary school, provided all essential informati 
is included. 

Early Decision Plan.—For the qualified student who wants to begin colli 
in the fall semester and receive an early notice of acceptance, the Univers 
offers an early decision plan. The student need only indicate on the applicati 
form that he wishes an early decision and have all required credentials in | 
Office of Admissions prior to November 1. A decision will be mailed by I 
cember 15. The declaration of intent to attend the University and a $200 t 
tion deposit (plus an additional $200 housing deposit for resident student 
nonrefundable must be submitted by January 15 to reserve space. 

If the applicant is accepted under the early decision plan but fails to subí 
the deposit by January 15, he will be reconsidered, along with all other ap} 
cants, for regular admission, as described above. 

Early Admission Plan.—Unusually well-prepared students who have có 
pleted the junior year in high school may be considered for admission if th 
submit special credentials and have the unqualified recommendation of th 
principal or counselor. Inquiries should specifically mention the Early Adm 
sion Plan. 


TRANSFER STUDENTS 


Undergraduate transfer students from other institutions must submit appli 
tion and required credentials prior to June 1 for the fall semester, Decemt 
1 for the spring semester, May 1 for the first summer session, and June 1 f 
the second summer session. 

The transfer student must be in good standing as to scholarship and cond 
He must be eligible to return to the last previously attended institution in 
semester for which he seeks admission to this University. ] 

An applicant who has attended one or more institutions of higher learn 
must request each registrar to mail directly to the Office of Admissions a tr$ 
script of his record, even though credits were not earned. 

If high school units are not shown on the college transcript, the applica 
should request his high school to submit a transcript to the Office of Admission§ 

If an applicant has fewer than 30 semester hours of acceptable work (ci 
better on academic work from an accredited institution at the time the apf 
cation is submitted), he must request that his high school record and Coll 
Entrance Examination Board test scores be sent to the Office of Admissions: 


TUITION DEPOSIT 


Upon notification of acceptance, a $100 tuition deposit ($200 for students 4 
mitted by “Early Decision Plan,” see above) will be required of all full-tif 
undergraduate students including those readmitted. The deposit is credi 
toward tuition and is not refundable. 


ADVANCED STANDING 


CREDIT FOR ADVANCED PLACEMENT EXAMINATIONS 


Up to 30 semester hours of credit may be granted for college-level courses} 
an approved secondary school, if substantiated by satisfactory performance" 


ADMISSION 25 


the appropriate Advanced Placement Examination of the College Entrance 
JExamination Board. Arrangement for the examination is the responsibility of 
the applicant and should be made with the College Board Advanced Placement 
Examinations, Box 977, Princeton, N.J. 08540. 

| Credit is assigned for examinations with scores of 4 or 5 on the basis of a 
Score report from the Educational Testing Service. This report must be re- 
uested by the student. Examinations with grades of 3 will be given consid- 
ration for possible placement and/or credit if the student arranges to have 
the examination paper sent to the Office of Admissions at this University. 
CREDIT FROM HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 


Advanced standing may be granted for work successfully completed at accred- 
ited institutions of higher learning. Credit will be granted for transferred work 
Only when it meets the requirements for the degree sought at this University. 
It may be allowed provisionally. Work of low pass grade (D or the equivalent) 
Will not be considered for transfer. 

l 

SERVICE SCHOOL CREDIT 


A limited amount of credit earned in service schools since 1941 may be con- 
sidered for assignment to qualified degree candidates. Veterans should submit 
to the Office of Admissions photostatic copies of their service school records, 
indicating courses successfully completed with sufficient identification of the 
Course to locate it in the Guide to Evaluation of Educational Experience in the 
Armed Forces. 


GRADUATE ADMISSION* 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences.—Forms for application for admission 
>r readmission are available at the Office of the Dean of the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

hen completed, these application forms should be submitted to this Office, 
together with college transcripts and letters of reference, no later than Febru- 
"ty 15 for the fall semester and November 1 for the spring semester. 

School of Education.—Forms for application for admission or readmission 
= available at the Office of the Dean of the School of Education, George 
ashington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. When completed, these ap- 
prm forms should be submitted to this Office no later than June 1 for the 
= Semester, November 1 for the spring semester, April 1 for the summer ses- 
ns, 

School of Government and Business Administration.—Forms for application 
admission or readmission are available at the office of the Admissions Offi- 

' School of Government and Business Administration, George Washington 
iiaa Y, Washington, D.C. 20006. When completed, these application forms 

uld be submitted to this Office no later than July 1 for the fall semester, 

cember 1 for the spring semester, May 1 for the first summer session, and 
une 1 for the second summer session. 


J R T 
or " 
ages detailed admission requirements, see the appropriate college or school in this Catalogue. See 


2j 
6-27 for admission requirements for students from foreign institutions. 
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School of Public and International Affairs. Forms for application for | 
mission or readmission are available at the Graduate Admissions Office, Schi 
of Public and International Affairs. George Washington University, Washingt 
D.C. 20006. When completed, these application forms should be submit 
to this Office no later than March 1 (February 1 for applicants for gradu 
assistantships and foreign applicants). Admission is for the fall semester or 
All credentials, including transcripts from all institutions attended, Gradu 
Record Examination scores, and letters of 


the deadline date. 


reference, must be received befi 


DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDE 


S ADMISSION 


Forms for application for admission to nondegree status in the Division 
University Students are available at and should be returned to the Office 
Admissions, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. Wh 


completed, these application forms, with credentials when required, should 


received by the Office of Admissions no later than the Friday before the fi 
day of registration (see Calendar. pages 7-9), 


No application fee is char 
for admission to this Division I 


or detailed entrance requirements, see paf 


1 
170-71. 
Registration in a given course may be denied students in this Division wh 

space is needed for degree candidates 
READMISSION 
| 


A student previously registered in the 


University who was not registered § 
campus during the immediately prece 


ding semester (summer session excluded 
must apply for readmission. Final dates for applying are the same as those lj 
"Undergraduate Admission" (see pages 23-25), or “Graduate Admission" @ 
pages 25—26). If the student applies as a degree candidate and was previous 
registered as a nondegree student, or if he has attended one or more high 
institutions during his absence from the University, he must have compk 
official transcripts sent to the appropriate office at this University from e% 
institution attended. Applications for readmission are considered on the ba 
of regulations currently effective. | 

The application fee is waived for 
was registered as a degre 
University and h 


a student applying for readmission " 
€ candidate at the time of his last registration at í 
às not since registered at another institution 


STUDENTS FROM FOREIGN INSTITUTIONS: 
} 
and scores on the Test of English as a Fore 


sr th 
must be received from fore ign applicants no later tll 


Application, required records, 
Language (see page 27) 
March 1 (February 1 for applicants for graduate study in the School of Pub 
and International Affairs) for the fall semester and November 1 for the spif 


semester. 

» a 
* See this page for admissions requirements for students from foreign instit stions Pi 
t For detailed admission requirements, see the appropriate college or school in this Catal 
Tests required for 


admission and Educational 


Testing Service information are described on 
70 and 170 


REGISTRATION 


EQUIRED RECORDS 


Ipplicants must request all educational institutions attended to send directly to 
je appropriate office (see "Undergraduate Admiss on, pages 23-25, or "Grad- 

te Admission," pages 25-26) official credentials listing subjects studied, grades 
iceived, examinations taken, and degrees received. Certified copies of di- 
jomas and certificates from secondary schools and all colleges and universities 


Itended are required. Records of state examinations and certificates are also 


teded. 


Irned 


f 


MI records become the property of the University and cannot be re- 


ANGUAGE TEST 


ludents whose native tongue is not English are required to take the Test of 
rslish as a Foreign Language. Students are responsible for making arrange- 
ents for taking the test and should address inquiries to: TOEFL, Educational 
FSting Service, Princeton, New Jersey 08540, U.S.A Ihe completed applica- 


Pn form should be returned to the Testing Service at Princeton well in ad- 
ince of the b 


eginning of the semester for which the applicant seeks admission. 
1e test fee, 


which should be remitted with the application, entitles the student 
! have his test score sent to three different institutions. Registration for the 
Fst Of English as a Foreign Language does not constitute application for ad- 
ission to George Washington University 

Che Bulletin of Information, obtainable without charge, contains a descrip- 
PN Of the test as well as rules regarding application, fees, reports, and the 
"duct of the test; lists of examination centers; examination dates; and an 
plication blank. On the application for the test, the student should specify 
at the scores be sent to the appropriate office at this University (see “Under- 
‘aduate Admission, pages or “Graduate Adr 


If additional tests are prescribed, necessary instructions will be sent to the 
plicant 


22 9¢ 
25-2) 


, ,)& ^ 
nission, pages 25—260). 


TRANSFER WITHIN THE UNIVERSITY 


yr information 


concerning transfer from one college, school, or division to 
Other w 


(^ 


Ithin the University, see page 4 


Registration 


IE DATES 


à HOURS, AND PLACE OF REGISTRATION will be stated in the Schedule 
Classes 


» Which IS available well in advance of each semester 
Student 


n to the U 
No registr; 


"annot register for classes until he has received a letter of admis- 
niversity issued by the appropriate admitting office 
ition 


stud IS accepted for less than a semester or one summer session. 
tion oe may not register concurrently in this 1 niversity and another insti- 
n in MER the prior-permission of the dean of the college, school, or divi- 

Ch he is registered in this University Registration in more than one 


Cge ` r 
9^» School, or division of the University requires the written permission of 
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the deans concerned, prior to registration. Allowance of credit for work d 
concurrently at another institution is at the discretion of the appropriate © 
mittee. 


| 
ELIGIBILITY FOR REGISTRATION | 


Registration for the following categories of campus students is held on the d 
of registration stated in the University Calendar. No student who is suspen 
or whose record is not clear for any reason is eligible to register. Registral 
in a given course may be denied students in the Division of University Studi 
When space is needed for degree candidates. 

New Student.—Upon receipt of a letter of admission, the new studen 
eligible for registration on the stated days of registration. 

Readmitted Student. —A student previously registered in the University 
was not registered for campus courses during the preceding semester or § 
mer session must apply for and receive a letter of readmission from the apf 
priate admitting office before he is eligible for registration. A student registé 
for the spring semester of 1971 need not apply for readmission for the] 
semester of 1971. Such a student is a "Continuing Student." 

Continuing Student.—The student registered for campus courses in the 
mediately preceding semester of the academic year is eligible to register U 
presentation of his student identification card from the previous semetser. 
student registered for the 1971 Summer Sessions campus courses, and not 
stricted to summer registration, is eligible to register for the 1971 fall 
mester on presentation of his 1971 Summer Sessions student identification ca i 


REGISTRATION CHANGES AND WITHDRAWALS (see pages 32-33, 46) ! 
j 
REGISTRATION FOR CONSORTIUM COURSES | 


Students interested in taking courses at any of the four other universities mi 


Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc. 
page 52), should consult the program announcements of the other univ 
ties. Consortium application forms and instructions are available from? 
Registrar after the student has obtained his registration packet. In ord 
participate in the Consortium program (1) the graduate student must O 
the approval of his adviser and should ascertain from the department of 
university where the course is taught whether or not he is eligible fof 
course and whether there is a space in the class or (2) the undergraduate § 
dent must obtain the approval of his adviser and must ascertain from thé? 
partment of the university where the course is taught whether or not 
eligible for the course and whether there 


IS space in the class Specific ' 
quiries should be addressed to the Registrar. | 


^ 

. . . 1 

Fees and Financial Regulations 4 
FEES PAID BY STUDENTS cover only a portion of the cost of the operate 


the University. Income from endowment funds, grants, and gifts from al ti 
and friends of the institution make up the difference. 
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[The following fees and financial regulations were adopted for the academic 


ar 1971—72. (See page 31 for projected tuition increases for 1972-75.) 
lition Fees 


r undergraduate study in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the School of 
lucation, the School of Government and Business Administration, the School of 
blic and International Affairs; for study in the Division of University Students; 


: ra courses taken on campus by undergraduate students in the College of Gen- 
i Studies: 


Full-time program (12 to 18 hours), each semester........................ ses $1,025.00 
P 


art-time program or hours in excess of 18, for each semester hour...... 74.00 


T graduate study* in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the 
hool of Education, the School of Government and Business Administra- 
n, and the School of Public and International Affairs; and for courses 
en On campus by graduate students in the College of General Studies 
Xception: doctoral students registered prior to July 1, 1967, who wish 


om payments according to the plan (see below) in effect prior to 
t date): 


For each semester hour for which a student registers.................. RREA 74.00 


T students registered for doctoral degreest in the Graduate Council 
oW the Gr: 3 : - 

W the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences) and the School of Gov- 
ment and Business Administration prior to July 1, 1967, who wish to 


tinue payments according to the plan in effect prior to that date 

F 'ork : 

9r work leading to and including the general examination 2,050.00 
F “k " : 

°F work leading to and including the final examination... — 2,050.00 
r stude 


nts registered for the Doctor of Education degree? prior to July 


l | 
967, who wish to continue payments according to the plan in effect 
Or to that date: 


F : 
9r Work leading to and including the major field examination........ . 2,560.00 


For wor r $ 
or work leading to and including the final examination. ras. Ra 1,540.00 
iversi J . ^ 

€rsity Center Fee (charged all students registered on campus,§ nonrefundable) 


r stude ins 

udents registered for 11 or more semester hours on campus: 
Del 
sach semester 


JA netentniadbeeastaconaibibens 37.50 
r st a . 
Ae registered for less than 11 semester hours in a semester on 
For e; 
3 T each semester hour for which the student registers........................- 3.50 


ayment o 
of tuition for a Master's thesis entitles the candidate, during the period of registration, 


th à 

case a ne And direction of the member of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written 

he school 7X ed unfinished, additional time may be granted in accordance with the regulations 

* tuition Ns ich the student is registered j 

e of the Moos - be paid at the rate of $512.50 a semester or in full at the beginning of each 
or a ral discipline. No “continuous registration” fee will be charged if a third year 

Student must mu of either part of the degree requirements. If still more time is needed, 

as Mn continuous registration and pay the continuous registration fee 

e must; is an unpaid balance for the part of the program on which the student is 
make at least the minimum tuition payment of $256.25 at each fall and spring 

summer session in which he registers for academic work) 

paid for the part of the program on which the student is working, he may 

er, without additional fee, for courses approved by his Master in Research, until 

ume allowed for that part of his program 


in t 
bí he College of General Studies are charged the University Center Fee only when 
courses on campus 


ce is 
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For students maintaining "continuous registration" status: 
Each semester A RR $: 


Additional Course Fees 


In certain courses additional fees, such as laboratory and material fees, are char 
as indicated in the course descriptions. These fees are charged by the semester à 
unless otherwise indicated, may be defrayed in two payments when the tuition is p 
in this manner. Breakage of apparatus is charged against the individual stud 
When breakage is in excess of the normal amount provided for in the laboratory | 


the individual student will be required to pay such additional charges as are de 
mined by the department concerned, 


Graduation Fees 


= — " ons — À 
-— = ———— 


Associate in Arts 


Dtm: HOP TT TIS APARTE $10 
i} Bachelor’s, M 25. 
| | Post-Master's Graduate Certificate in He 25. 
| | Fee for Binding Master’s (ou, rede soon Lcd ndi O 10. 
| Fee for Microfilm Service and Printing Announcement of Final Ex- | 
f amination (Doctoral candidates) . dioste 60. 
| | Residence Hall Fees (see page 57) | 
|| 
ij Special Fees 
| Application fee (degree candidate), nonrefundable................................ s. 25. 
i Tuition deposit, nonrefundable: [i 
Charged each entering or readmitted full-time undergraduate student, 
| EI BB eee 100) 
| Charged each freshman admitted by the early decision plan....... 2001 
Application for room reservation, nonrefundable: 
| Charged each resident student except early decision freshmen.................. 100) 
| Charged each student admitted by the early decision plan................... 
Admission tests (when des pet i E TAE E aN 
| National Teacher Examinations fee, for Bachelor of Arts in Education de- 
| gree candidates ... 
M Late-registration fee, 
| i i Late-payment fee, for failure si 
1 of Fees," pages 31- 32) 1 "S . l 
f Financial reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial encumbrance i 
| for nonpayment of fees (see "Payment of Fees," pages 31-32) 35h 
| Returned check fee, charged a student whose check is returned because of hi 
| insufficient funds or improper drafting.......... E e SUM DR TN ad e 154 
Continuous Registration fee, to maintain “continuous registration” status 
| during any semester of absence from the University or after completion h 
| of tuition requirements*— due and Payable on the official days of regis- ale 
DU ROM E do eer m suele. 7 lo 
| hi 
| cc sere ib 
| * Payment of the continuous registration fee entitles the student who is granted leave of abse 
to return and continue his work toward a degree under the academic requirements which e P 
i | force at the time of his first registration. The cont 


. ei 
inuous registration fee applies toward n aby 
requirements for the degree 


apply to Students granted military 


tuition fee nor residence 


This fee does not leave, see page 48 
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Pr special physical examination $2.00 
jr each examination to qualify for advanced standing and for each spe- 

cial examination : i , ' tina ADU 5.00 
bglish test for foreign students (when required) " ind 5.00 
lboratory checkout fee, for failure to check out of Chemistry laboratory 

by the date deadline set by the instructor $3.00 
g^"sCript fee, for each transcript of record : 2.00 


@gistration for on-campus courses in the University entitles each student to 
de following University privileges: (1) the services of the Student Career 
IVices Office; (2) the use of the University Library; (3) gymnasium privi- 
es; (4) admission to all athletic contests, unless otherwise specified; (5) sub- 
T'Pton to the University Hatchet, the student newspaper; (6) admission to 
Diversity debates; (7) medical attention as described under Student Health 
jrvices. These privileges terminate when the student withdraws or is dis- 


Issed from the University. 
| 


PROJECTED TUITION INCREASES 1972-75 


| Order that students and their parents may plan more realistically for a total 
rae period, tuition increases for the academic years 1972-73, 1973-74, 
d 1974-75 have been estimated as follows 


Crease hv waae f£ 
fase by year (full-time undergraduate students) 


1972 NE caca: le cat $150.00 
0000 r5 ERO OS C6. C SE 150.00 
1974-75 75 00 
“tease by semester hour (graduate and part-time undergraduate students) : 

EE OAA 6.00 
— mee 6.00 
197g gg re rreeeseeneneneneneenncnnnecnnnnnnnenennnnnnnsnnsennssssstnansnnannnnessnnneecenenes Feu 
Every effor 

2: *ry effort will be made to keep tuition increases within the above limits. 
^ ever, it is not possible to project future economic data with certainty, and 
cums = 

Mstances may require an adjustment in these estimates. 


PAYMENT OF FEES 


ca ~ permitted to complete registration or attend classes until all 
l at th Ln Tuition and fees for each semester are due and payable in 
stal uli f Ice of the Cashier at the time of each registration. Checks and 
The Stude Orders should be made out to George W ashington University. 
dent acco... Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and maintaining 
nt iets for tuition, various fees, and room and board charges. A stu- 
ntract Wun for 6 semester hours or more may sign a deferred payment 
tting him ı the Student Accounts Office at the time of each registration M 
€ in idv * Pay one-half of the total tuition and fees (except for fees pay- 
"T 4nce) at the time of registration and the remaining half on or be- 


+ Student who 


ratory drops a Chemistry course before the end of the semester must check out of the 
9t the next laboratory period 
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fore November 3, 1971 (for the fall semester), and March 15, 1972 (for 
spring semester). Interest at the rate of 8 per cent per annum on the unf 
balance will be charged from the date of registration to the date paymen 
made. The University will not obligate itself to notify the student, in advaf 
of the payment-due date for the second half of the semester charges. 

Students receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, gové 
ment tuition contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not permitted 
sign deferred payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges ex 
the value of the tuition awards by $465 or more. Under such circumstaf 
the student may be permitted to pay one-half of the amount due from 
student at the time of registration and to defer the balance by signing à 
ferred payment contract. 

Students who fail to make anv payment when due will be automatic 
charged a $15 late payment fee. Accounts w hich become 30 days past due 
be financially encumbered and will be subject to the interest charge of "b 
cent per annum. In the event a student's account is financially encumbered, 
student forfeits his rights to the use of deferred payment contracts in future 
mesters, and the Student Accounts Office will notifv the Registrar to withl 
grades, future registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, and other acadé, 
information until the account is settled financially. Financial settlement wilf 
quire payment in full of all amounts due the University in addition to a fif 
cial reinstatement fee of $35. 

Students auditing courses are subject t 


4 
© all fees charged to students r$ 
tered for credit. 


Because many parents may wish some option in meeting and financing all 
part of the cost of a college education, the University offers educational l. 
plans through the Girard Trust Bank in Philadelphia, Pa.; Funds for Ede 
tion, Inc., Manchester, N.H.; and The Riggs National Bank, Washington, [ 

Although similar in purpose, these plans vary somewhat in coverage } 
conditions. One-year and multiple-year plans are available. Insurance covel 
the life and health of the sponsor is provided through these plans. e! 

Individuals over twenty-one years of age who are employed full-time 
also eligible to apply. They may sponsor their own contracts, provided 
meet the conditions specified by the plan for which they are applying. 


Brochures and applications describing these plans are available in the Of 
of Student Financial Aid. t 


WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 


Applications for withdrawal from the University or for change in class sch 
ule must be made in person or in writing to the dean of the college, so 
or division in which the student is registered. Notification to an instruct 
not an acceptable notice (see "Withdrawal," page 46) 
Refunds are granted only during the fall and spring semesters; no red 
are granted during the summer sessions. In authorized withdrawals 3 


changes in schedule, cancellations of semester tuition charges and fees Wl 
made in accordance with the following schedule 
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« Complete withdrawal from the University 


FALL SEMESTER 


Withdrawal dated on or before September 17, 1971 .90 per cent 
Withdrawal dated September 20 to October 1, 1971 75 per cent 
Withdrawal dated October 4 to October 15, 1971 50 per cent 
Withdrawal dated after October 15, 1971................ none 


SPRING SEMESTER 


Withdrawal dated on or before January 28, 1972............90 per cent 
Withdrawal dated January 31 to February 11, 1972........75 per cent 
Withdrawal dated February 14 to February 25, 1972 50 per cent 
Withdrawal dated after February 25, 1972 none 


For a change in status from full-time to part-time student or for partial 
Withdrawal by a part-time student, the above schedule applies to the differ- 
€nce in charges between the original program and the adjusted program 
continuing in effect 

A student enrolled in a full-time program who drops or adds a course and 
continues to be in a full-time program will have no financial adjustments 
of tuition made other than those involving course fees 

^ student who is granted military leave before completing the semester will 
receive credits for current charges in accordance with the schedule for com- 
plete withdrawal from the University (see No. 1 above). Payments made 
In excess of the nonrefundable balance will be refunded to the student. 
The nonrefundable balance will be maintained as a deferred credit for use 
by the student when he returns to the University (see “Military Leave,” 
Page 48) 

Regulations governing student withdrawals as they relate to residence hall 
and food service charges are contained in the specific lease arrangements. 
a a case will tuition be reduced or refunded because of absence from classes. 
Payment applies only to the semester for which a registration charge is in- 


urre 
T and will not be credited to another semester (exception: students granted 
nilitary 


leave, see page 48) 
Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not be given 
' Student who does not have a clear financial record. 
ante are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they can make 
B arrangements in the community 


"H i Financial Aid 


FOR UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS * 
JEORGR 
inancia] 
nent, or 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY has, for undergraduate students, a program of 
assistance consisting of scholarships, loans, grants, part-time employ- 
àny combination of these resources. The University participates in the 


For 
infor 2 
mation concerning financial aid for students from foreign countries, see page 39 
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National Defense Student Loan. Educational Opportunity Grant, and Colle 
Work-Study programs. Financial aid is awarded on the basis of the studen 
scholastic record, financial need, and qualities of leadership and character 
Scholarships are awarded for the academic year 
Applications and supporting credentials for financial aid must be filed | 
February 1 (entering freshmen). M 


arch 1 (enrolled undergraduate or enteril 
transfer students) precedin 


g the academic year of the award for the fall seme 
ter; by October 31, for the spring semester; and by May 1. 


session*. A student must reapply for financial 
An undergraduate transfer student is not eligible for scholarship funds unl 
the academic year following completion of one full semester (15 hours) at th 
University with a minimum average of High Pass or B. 
however, immediately eligible for other types of financial 
Complete information concerning financial 
pamphlet “Student Financial Aid,” which is available at the Office of Stude 
Financial Aid, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. I 
The following scholarships are available to students in Columbian College f 
Arts and Sciences, the School of Education, the School of Government af 
Business Administration, and the School of Public and International Affai 
The University also offers many other scholarships which are available to st 
dents in these colleges and schools 
The George Washington University Board of Trustees Si holarships. Fd 
and partial-tuition scholarships, which will be 
for four successive academic years, provided the holder maintains a High P 
or B average, as well as a high standard of deportment, and continues to bef 
financial need. Candidates must plan to select a curriculum le iding to a Bach 
lor's degree in any school of the University, except the College of General Sur. 
ies. Students who have demonstrated outstanding ability 
speech and debate activities are eligible for the € 
in Debate which are included among these schol 


for the sumni 
aid each vear. 


A transfer student! 
aid 
assistance is contained in tl 


gin in the fall semester and exteh. 


in interscholas ! 
seorge F. Henigan Scholarshi, 


arships. A 


y 
SCHOLARSHIPS [2 


Achievement Rewards for College 
Scholarship 

Sherman Page Allen | 

Alumni Scholarships 


Scientists (ARCS) Foundation, Inc., f 

T 

S 

A : A 
American Society of Women Accountants—District of Columbia Chapter— "i 
M 

A 

H 

iP 

F 


Memorial Scholarship Fund (1966) 


Scholarship in Accounting (1953) 
Mary J. Anderson Scholarship (1969) 
Byron Andrews Scholarship (1920) 
Henry N. Brawner, Jr., Foundation S holarship Fund (1963) 
Emma K. Carr Scholarships (1932) 
Maria M. Carter Scholarship (1871) 


L 
Paul E. Casassa Memorial Foundation Scholarship (1968) R 
Chi Omega Alumnae Scholarship (1966) 

R 

H 
oe I 
* A Summer Sessions student 


is eligible for consideration only if he is enrolled in this Universi 
for at least 8 Semester hours 


t in the immediately 
financial aid for the following fall semester 
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folumbian Women Scholar ship Funds 
Victoria Briggs Se holarship Fund (1959) 
Elizabeth V. Brown Scholarship Fund (1925) 
Grace Ross Chamberlin Scholarship Fund (1932) 
College Women's Scholarship Fund (1926) 
Columbian Women Members’ Scholarship Fund (1961) 
Arline Hughes Dufour Scholarship Fund (1961) 
Dr. Watson W. Eldridge, Jr., and John F. Eldridge Scholarship Fund (1964) 
Founders of Columbian Women Scholarship Fund (1920) 
Rose Lees Hardy Foundation Scholarship Fund (1957) 
Lillian Young Herron Scholarship Fund (1925) 
Nellie Maynard Knapp Scholarship Fund (1915) 
Marcia B. Kraft Scholarship Fund (1966) 
Janet McWilliams S holarship Fund (1954) 
Marie-Louise Ralph Turner Scholarship Fund (1963) 
daughters of the American Revolution Scholarship (1952) 
'aac Davis Scholarship (1869) 
istrict of Columbia Institute of Certified Public Accountants Scholarship in 
. Accounting (1964) 
Stella Constance Drane S holarship (1957) 
Obert Farnham Scholarship (1871) 
ederal Government Accountants Association—Washington, D.C., Chapter— 
S holarship in Accounting 
Sther Brigham Fisher Scholarship (1951) 
Oreign Student Scholarships (see page 39) 
riendship Business and Professional Women's Club Scholarship (1967) 
'eneral Motors College Scholarship (1955) 
'eOrgetown Business and Professional Woman's Club Scholarship (1958) 
riant Food, Inc., S holarship Intern Program 
ildred Green Memorial Scholarship Fund (1959) 
nna Spicker Hampel Scholarship (1949) 
ulian O. Hargrove Scholarship (1968) 
Ima Lewis Harvey Scholarship (1921) 
‘azleton Scholarship (1950) 
eorge F. Henigan Scholarships in Debate (1967) 
avid B, and James L. Karrick, Jr., Se holarship Fund (1968) 
Muel and Elizabeth Kay Scholarships (1969) 
mos Kendall Se holarship (1869) 
9€ Leggette Memorial Sc holarship Established by WRGW (1968) 
hell-Stanciofj Scholarship (1967) 
’ Morehouse Scholarship (1861) 
elen Marie and Thomas E. Orr Scholarships (1965) 
hi Delta Gamma Scholarship (1956) 
reg B. and A lma D. Pletcher Scholarship Fund (1968) 
ido: M. Powell Scholarships (1886) 
esearch Assistantships in Operations Research and Related Fields (see pages 
36-37) 
esident 4 ssistantships (see page 37) 
id Whitefield Samson Scholarship Fund (1966) 
i ks M. Shepard Scholarships (1946) 
8ma Delta Chi Foundation of Washington, D.C. Scholarships 


lite 


i 
| 
| 
A 
i 
| 
| 
' 
| 
i 
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Margaret Lucille Snoddy Scholarship (1970) 

David Spencer Scholarship (1918) 

Mary Lowell Stone Scholarship (1893) 

Charles Clinton Swisher Scholarships (1941) 

Tau Kappa Epsilon Scholarship (1959) 

U.S. Office of Education Traineeships (1964) 

University Hospital Scholarships in Medical Technology 

University Players Scholarship in Memory of L. Poe Leggette (1968) 
University Women’s Club, Inc., Memorial Fund Scholarship (1967) 
William Walker Scholarship (1824) 

Abigail Ann Brown and Henry Kirk White Scholarship Fund (1963) 
John Withington Scholarship (1830) 

Women's Physical Education Alumnae Association Scholarship (1964) 
William G. Woodford Scholarship (1969) 

Ellen Woodhull Scholarship (1919) 

Zonta Club Scholarship (1950) 


GRANTS 


The following funds have been established to meet the special needs of disal 

vantaged students from the District of Columbia Inner-City and the Washingté 

metropolitan area. 

Educational Opportunity Grants 

George Washington University's Educationa 
Grants (1968) 


Key Club of Walt Whitman High School, Bethesda, Md., Grant (1968) 
Marriott Foundation Grant (1968) 


l Opportunity Program Tuition 


FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS * 


The George Washington University program of financial assistance for gradual 
students includes assistantships, fellowships, traineeships, graduate scholarship 
research appointments, part-time employment, and loans. Application for at 
mission to graduate Study is a prerequisite for consideration. The Univers! 
participates in the National Defense Student Loan and College Work-Stué 
programs, 

Application and correspondence concerning assistantships, fellowships, trai 
eeships, or graduate scholarships should be sent directly to the dean of tl 
school concerned, and addressed to George Washington University, Washinl 
ton, D.C. 20006. Unless otherwise specified, application and supporting crede 
tials should be submitted no later than February 1 preceding the academic ye 
for which the award is made. 

A separate application for National Defense Student Loans or the Colleg 
Work-Study Program must be submitted to the Office of Student Financial Al 


Applications for National Defense Student Loans must be submitted by April 
for the following academic year. 


ASSISTANTSHIPS 


Research Assistantshi 


ps in Operations Research and Related Fields. Aval 
able to graduate stude 


nts, juniors, and seniors, in any college or school of 


* For information concerning fin 


ancial aid for students from foreign countries, see page 39. 
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University. Research Assistants are expected to work 20 hours a week con- 
ducting research in support of an established research program, in program- 
ming or in conducting individual research on an approved research project. 
Stipends vary from $3,124 to $6,449, depending on the status of the student 
and the tenure of the appointment (9—12 months). Applications must be re- 
ceived prior to March 1. Further information and applications are available 
from the Director, Institute for Management Science and Engineering, School 
of Engineering and Applied Science, George Washington University, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20006. 

Resident Assistantships (men and women).—Available to graduate students 
and seniors in any field of study who are interested in working with the student 
Personnel program in University residence halls. Specific duties vary with the 
Position, but basically consist of counseling, advising student groups, and ad- 
ministration. Remuneration includes full tuition and a furnished room for the 
academic year. All positions are part-time, enabling staff members to enroll as 
full-time students. Application should be completed before March 1. Further 
information may be obtained from the Office of the Dean of Students. 
Arlington County—George Washington University Cooperative Assistantship 

Program 
Health Care Administration Research Assistantships 
National League of Cities/George Washington University Assistantship 
Urban Affairs Assistantship 


FELLOWSHIPS, INTERNSHIPS, TRAINEESHIPS, SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


The following fellowships, internships, and traineeships are available to students 
in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the School of Education, the 
School of Government and Business Administration, and the School of Public 
and International Affairs. The University also offers many other fellowships 
which are available to students in these colleges and schools. Complete infor- 
Mation is contained in the pamphlet “Student Financial Aid,” which is avail- 
able at the Office of Student Financial Aid, George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

Graduate Teaching Fellowships.—Available to graduate students in Master's 
and doctoral programs in most departments of the University. Each teaching 
fellow renders a designated unit of service to his major department of instruc- 
tion and receives a stipend of up to $2,800 (on a 9-month basis), plus tuition 
and course fees. 

esearch Traineeships.—Available under numerous sponsored programs in a 
number of departments. Currently, the basic medical science departments and 
the departments of Psychology and Speech and Drama offer such programs. 

pends vary; information is available from the departments and the Office of 
the Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
Achievement Rewards for College Scientists (ARCS) Foundation, Inc., Fellow- 

Ship 
American Civili 
Ameri an Civil 
min ersity Cooperative Program) 1 
és cott Blaney Fellowship in International Affairs (1961) 


nomas Alva Edison Fellowship 
ementary Te 


zation Fellowships 
ization Internships (Smithsonian Institution-George Washington 


acher Education Internships 
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Foreign Student Fellowships (see page 39) j 
Health Care Administration Fellowships ! 
Isabella Osborn King Research Fellowships (1927) 

Loula D. Lasker Fellowships in Housing, City Planning, or Urban Renewal | 


Mellon Foundation Fellowships ‘ 
Minorities in Planning and Related Professions Program } 
National Defense Education Act Fellowships F 
National Endowment for the Humanities Fellowships | 
National Historical Publications Commission-Geor ge Washington University i 

Cooperative Research Fellowships F 
National Science Foundation Graduate Fellowships 4 
National Science Foundation Graduate Traineeships 4 
Rose Bibliography Internships 4 


Thomas Bradford Sanders F ellowships (1928) 
Scottish Rite Fellowships 

U.S. Office of Education Fellowships (1964) I 
U.S. Public Health Service Traineeships 


l 
U.S. Public Health Service Traineeships in Comprehensive Health Planning Ų 
Urban Studies Fellowships 


of the Department of Housing and Urban Develo} 
ment 


Urban Transportation Center Fellowship 


GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Emma K. Carr Scholarships (1932) 

Paul H. and Margaret M. DeMaine 

District of Columbia Institute of Ce 
Accounting (1964) 

Gamma Phi Beta Sorority Scholarships (1962) 

Mitchell-Stancioff Scholarship (1967) 

Paul Pearson Scholarship Fund (1940) 

Phi Delta Gamma Scholarship Fund (1968) 

Voorhees Scholarships 

Wolcott Foundation Scholarships 


Scholarships (1967) 
*rtified Public Accountants Scholarship in 


SPONSORED AWARDS FOR GRADUATE STUDY 


x li 
General information regarding aw 

and learned societies, industries, 
graduate study is available 


students enrolled at Geor 
on the prestige programs such as the Rhodes, Marshall, Woodrow Wilson, F e 
bright, Rotary International, and Danforth, as well as many others 


As deadlines for application vary, qualified students should make inqui 
well in advance of the year of planned graduate study 


ards sponsored by foundations, professio 
and others which may be used in support 
at the Graduate Fellowship Information Center 


ge Washington University. Information is avail 


(I 
b 
Ir 


LOAN FUNDS 


The following loan funds are 
dents in Columbian College of 
and Sciences, the School of E 
Administration, and the 


available to undergraduate and/or graduate S 
Arts and Sciences, the Graduate School of ^ T 
ducation, the School of Government and Busif4 y 
School of Public and International Affairs. Compl 
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formation is contained in the pamphlet "Student Financial Aid," which is 
ailable in the Office of Student Financial Aid, George Washington University, 
ashington, D.C. 20006. 

merican Medical Association Nursing Home Administration Loan Fund 
reign Student Loan Fund (1967) 

.K. Kellogg Foundation Hospital Administration Loan Fund 

ssie B. Martin Loan Fund (1967) 

ational Defense Education Act Student Loan Program 

ate Guaranteed Loan Program 

lis H. Stearman Emergency Loan Fund 

S. Loan Program for Cuban Students 

nited Student Aid Fund Loan 

niversity Student Emergency Loan Fund 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 


he Student and Alumni Career Services Office maintains a registry of both 
ll-time and part-time positions available in the Washington area for under- 
aduate and graduate students 

After registration, students may apply at the Student and Alumni Career 
TVices Office, Woodhull House, 2033 G Street, N.W., for interviews and re- 
rrals to positions for which they are qualified. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS 


ndergraduate foreign students with proven financial need who have completed 
= semester of full-time work (15 hours) at this University with a High Pass 
a ane are eligible for consideration for the Board of Trustees Scholar- 
TRIN olarships are awarded in the spring for the following academic year. 
“© Instructions for applying for undergraduate financial aid, pages 33—34. 
Imited awards for graduate teaching fellowships are the responsibility of the 
airman of the department or dean of the school in which the degree is to be 


irne lork « : 

oth te Work as a teaching fellow requires excellent knowledge of English 
Spoken and written. 

Long-te 


1 


mited in om loan funds for undergraduate and graduate foreign students are 
tablished M and are available only to those foreign-born persons who have 
ee a Status in the United States through the Immigration and 
, “zation Service. 

— ms students who wish to study in the United States have avail- 
Mer a collem. unds to cover expenses for one full year before attempting to 
September e or university. The cost at this University for one academic year 

ay) is approximately $5,000. This estimate includes room and 


Dard, t 
ar nition, books, clothes. and incidental expenses; no travel, holiday, or 
al expenses are included 


le 


LAW ENFORCEMENT EDUCATION PROGRAM 


his 
* Progr: 
us C Bram of grants and loans, authorized under the provisions of the Omni- 


nme C ' 
* Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968, is intended to help pay the 
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cost of educational expenses of officers who 
law enforcement or correctional agencies, Studies may be full- or part-tin 
a wide range of subject areas and degree goals. Priority will be given to off 
on the state and local levels, and to veterans of the Armed Forces of the Ur 


States. Applications and further information are available in the Office of 
dent Financial Aid. 


are employed by publicly fu 


Prizes 


Alpha Chi Sigma Prizes. 
annually by Alpha Pj Chapte 
semester hours during the 
freshman chemistry. 

The name and year of gr: 
est academic record in cour 
The winner must have had 
semester at this University, 

Alpha Kappa Psi Prize.—A key 


A Handbook on Chemistry and Physics awat 
r to each of three students who carry at least 
freshman year and attain the highest averages 


iduation of the student who has attained the hi 
ses in chemistry is inscribed on a bronze plad 
at least 16 hours in chemistry including the 


» awarded annually by Beta Mu Chaptef 
the male student who has completed 90 semester hours at this University $ 


attained the highest average grade in business administration, economics, inf 
national business, public accounting, and public finance. The name of the V 
ner and the year of the award are engraved on a plaque in the Office of 
Dean of the School of Government and Business Administration. 


American Institute Of Chemists Prize, A medal awarded annually to} 
graduating student majoring in chemistry who excels in scholarship, integi 
and leadership. 


The Walter G. Bryte, Jr., Achievement Award.—Provided by Walter) 
Bryte, Jr., Colonel, U.S. Air Force (retired), first Professor of Air Scienc 
George Washington University, 
that undergraduate residence } 
versity, which has shown, 
the most improvement or 
of the United States of 
or other activity will be 
his hall or activity will be 

Byrne Thurtell Burns Awarded to the senior majoring 
chemistry who shows the ‘greatest Proficiency in organic chemistry, as evident 
by a comprehensive examination, and Who possesses such qualifications 
mind, character, and personality as to EIV€ promise of future achievement. 

Business Administration Prize.—Awarded annually by the Department 
Business Administration to the outstanding graduating senior in the account 
business administration, or international business degree program on the bí 
of scholarship, leadership, and Service to the University 

Wilbur J. Carr Prize. Established in 1962 by Edith K. Carr, former TA 
tee of the University, in memory of her distinguished husband, who was gf 
uated from the School of Comparative Jurisprudence and Diplomacy in 1% 


It is awarded annually to that man in the graduating class of the Unive 
who has demonstrated Outstanding ability in his study of international a 


hall, secondarily to any other activity at the 
under the leadership of its elected or designated hà 
excellence in its Support of the principles and 4f 
America and George Washington University. Thef 
awarded a cash prize, and the name of its leader ? 
engraved on a silver trophy. 

Memorial Prize. 


The award is presented annually primarily 


| 
| 


( 


€ 
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dind who has given evidence of possessing in marked degree the qualities which 
Produce the good citizen and the dedicated public servant. 
i The Chemical Rubber Co. Freshman Chemistry Achievement Prize.—A 
Handbook of Chemistry and Physics awarded annually to the freshman student 
@ho has demonstrated the greatest achievement in Chemistry 15-16. 

The Columbian Women Prize.—Awarded to the senior woman who in her 
undergraduate life has most nearly fulfilled the objectives of Columbian Women. 

John Henry Cowles Prizes.—Two prizes, established by John H. Cowles, 
Grand Commander of the Supreme Council of Thirty-third Degree (Mother 
Council of the World) of the Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite of Free- 
Masonry, Southern Jurisdiction of the United States of America. Awarded 
hnnually to the senior in the School of Government and Business Administra- 
fion and to the senior in the School of Public and International Affairs with 
Ihe highest academic averages. 

DeWitt Clinton Croissant Prize 


-Awarded annually to the undergraduate 
Student enrolled in 


i à course in drama or active in University dramatics who 
Pubmits to the English Department the best essay on drama or the theater. 
| E.K. Cutter Prize. Established by Marion Kendall Cutter "for excellence 
In the study of English." Awarded to the member of the graduating class whose 
record in English, combined with general excellence, shows most marked apti- 
tude for and attainment in English studies. 
Bs w e Prizes.—Established in 1847 and awarded annually to the three 
in the "^ O have made the greatest progress in public speaking while enrolled 
in Mas Awards are to be determined by a public-speaking contest 
disat C € participants deliver original orations. Only members of the senior 
gigi eumblan College of Arts and Sciences who are candidates for the 
De d achelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science are eligible to compete. 
-— —— Prize.- Awarded annually by Beta Rho Chapter to the woman 
cholarsh; e end of her freshman year, has the most outstanding record in 
Elt P, extracurricular activities, and service to the University. 
land and rize —Established by the Reverend Romeo Elton, of Exeter, Eng- 
advanced awarded annually to the student with the highest average in the most 
die ete in the Greek language and literature. 
Murphy oe Essary Prize in Journalism.—Established by Helen Essary 
citizen E awarded annually to a student who has given promise of sound 
Ship and who submits the best printed and published evidence of ability 


in “f bear er EL 
orthright reporting” and good journalistic writing, in a student publication 
or elsewhere. E 


Joshua Evans III P 


Yegtahi: rize in Political and Social Sciences.—A memorial prize 
hast blished by frie 


hat man in ty nds because of an outstanding life.” Awarded annually to 
he social " : © graduating class "who has demonstrated his signal ability in 
ion of ine tel sciences and who has given promise of the interpreta- 
Willie E ^ ! in good citizenship among his fellows.” i 
warded ^ om h Prize. Established by James E. Fitch in memory of his son. 
Alice Conor Ang a senior student for the best examination in chemistry. 
Joddard - 45 Goddard Prize A memorial established by Frederick Joseph 
lent makin qoeorgetown, D.C. Awarded annually to the upper-division stu- 
Edward A € highest average in American literature. à 
lard, Alice Do, on. Goddard Prize. Established by Mary Williamson God- 
^C. Rene Ouglas Goddard, and Frederick Joseph Goddard, of Georgetown, 
rory of Edward Carrington Goddard, class of 1881. Awarded to 
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the junior or se 
and literature. 


Morgan Richardson Goddard Prize.—A memorial established by Mary W 
liamson Goddard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and Frederick Joseph Goddard, 
Georgetown, D.C. Awarded to the junior or senior student making the hight 
average in the following fields: business administration, economics, intern 
tional business, or public accounting. 

Gardiner G. Hubbard Memorial Prize in United States History.—Establisht 
by Gertrude M. Hubbard in memory of her husband and awarded annually 
that member of the graduating class majoring in history who has maintain 
the highest standing in courses in United States history. 

International Business Prize.—Two prizes awarded annually by the Scho 
of Government and Business Administration to students in the internation 


business degree program, one awarded to a graduating senior and one award 
to a graduate student. 


Kappa Kappa Gamma Prize.- 
sion student for excellence in Biological Sciences 12. 

David Lloyd Kreeger Prizes in Art. Five prizes given by Mr. Kreeger, thr 
in the fine arts and two in art history and theory (including museology). Fi 
arts prizes are awarded to a senior or graduate student in painting, sculptu 
and graphics or design. One prize in art history and theory is awarded to 
senior and one to a graduate student. Candidates for the prizes must subi} 
original papers or works of art. Winners are selected by distinguished repf 
sentatives of the field of art in the Washington, D.C., area 

Minna Mirin Kullback Memorial Prize. Established in 1968 by Solo 
Kullback in memory of his wife. Awarded annuallv by a committee of faculj, 
members of the Department of Statistics to a full-time undergraduate or gri 
uate student majoring in statistics, who will have completed 18 semester hou}, 
of statistics courses by the end of the Spring semester. 

Craig Sterling Logan Memorial Prize. Established by Washington City Rb, 
Chapter of Sigma Alpha Epsilon. A plaque awarded annually to an outstall 
ing freshman man of high academic achievement who has participated f 
extracurricular activities for the betterment of the University. T 

Mortar Board Prize. —A silver cup awarded annually to the woman stud@}, 
in the sophomore class having an average of B (or equivalent) or higher 8f 
the most outstanding record in activities, M 


Vivian Nellis Memorial Prize. Awarded to a student in the English Depafic 
ment who has shown special promise in the field of creative writing P 
Omicron Delta Kappa -Prize.—A plaque awarded annually by Alpha Del 
Circle to “that member of the senior class who throughout his course has defi, 


the most constructive work in the furtherance and upbuilding of the Universi o 
student activities.” 


Order of Scarlet Prize.- 
Order of Scarlet to that me 


nior student making the highest average in the French langua 


-Awarded annually to a full-time lower-dit 


m 
Awarded annually by the Board of Governors fs 


mber of the sophomore class who has the most 
standing record in extracurricular activities and service to the University. y 


Panhellenic Association of Washington, D. '., Prize.—A trophy to be award d 


à acc 
to the Panhellenic Sororitv maintaining the highest yearly scholastic average? a 
the University for the previous year. ` 


Phi Delta Kappa Prize.- Awarded annually by Beta Gamma Chapter og c 
acher education program in the School of # a 


outstanding senior man in the te 
ucation. 
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Phi Eta Sigma Prize.—4A choice book selected from the field of the recipi- 
it’s major, awarded annually by the George Washington University Chapter 
P the male student attaining the highest scholastic average in his first full 
Fmester of work. The winner's name is engraved on a plaque in the Office of 
€ Dean of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 

Pi Lambda Theta Prize Awarded annually by Alpha Theta Chapter to the 


Juistanding senior woman in the teacher education program in the School of 
;ducation. 


Psi Chi Prizes.—Two prizes awarded annually by the George Washington 
University Chapter to the best undergraduate student in experimental psychol- 
gy and to the M.A. candidate submitting the best thesis in psychology. 

| Ruggles Prize.—l stablished by Professor William Ruggles in 1859, awarded 
innually to a candi 


date for a Bachelor's degree for excellence in mathematics. 
Hermann and Johanna Richter Schoenfeld Prize.—Established in grateful 
IPpreciation of the inspired teaching and devotion to his students of Dr. Her- 
hann Schoenfeld, who for more than 20 years until his death in 1926 headed 
he Department of German. Hermann Schoenfeld, Ph.D., LL.D., was widely 
Fcognized as a scholar of distinction whose presence on the faculty added 
i ua to the University. This prize is given annually to a member of the 
; Jang class for excellence in historical and cultural phases of German 
tudies. 
aan gud & French Prize.—Awarded annually to the student who sub- 
€st undergraduate research project in psychology. 


Octety of Colonial Wars in the District of Columbia Prize. 
warded to a 


lty of the D 


A gold medal 

candidate for a graduate degree who, in the judgment of the Fac- 

ng exceller i hese of History, submits a thesis or dissertation demonstrat- 

ity reserv rim historical research in American Colonial history. The Univer- 

ng the re : or right to withhold the award if no thesis or dissertation attain- 
quired degree of excellence is submitted. 


Staughton Prize.—Established by the Reverend Romeo Elton and awarded 


Nnually A 
he Tt to the student making the best record in the most advanced course in 
1 -atin language and literature 
imes mes : : 
ames MacBride Sterrett, Jr., Prize.—Established in 1911 by Professor Ster- 


ett in memory of his son 
ighest average in Physics 1 and 2 
E harles Clinton Swisher Historical Club Prize 
harles Clinton Sw 
f Professor Swish 
SSày Coverir 
The Wall 
Ag senior j 
utst 


Awarded annually to the student who obtains the 


Established in 1936 by the 
isher Historical Club and augmented in 1941 by the bequest 
er. Awarded annually to the student who submits the best 
18 some phase of medieval history. 
Street Journal Leader ship Prize-—Awarded annually to a graduat- 
anding 7 o" Bachelor of Business Administration degree program for 
Thomas Ra and service to the l niversity. 
tudent who " b alsh Prize.—Established in 1901 and awarded annually to the 
Alexander o - the best essay in Irish history x / 
Veddell in n Bourne Weddell Prize.—Established in 1923 by Virginia Chase 
egree who a of her husband. Awarded annually to a candidate for a 
ites the best essay on the subject of "the promotion of peace 


mong the 
€ ni > "EL I $354 n n e 
f the Univ tions of the world.” The prize essays shall become the property 


Onsent "mei and shall not be printed or published without the written 
Ward 9* the University, The University reserves the right to withhold the 


if no e b ; 
9 essay attaining the required degree of excellence is submitted. 


Regulations 


A STUDENT ENROLLED in the University is required to conform to the fol 
ing regulations and to comply with the rules and regulations of the col 
school, or division in which he 
i A student who withdraws or is suspended, or is otherwise absent from 
University for one semester or more, may re-enter and continue his work: 

under the rules and regulations in force at the time of his return. 5 
If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material if 
mation on an application for admission, registration card, or any other Un 

1 sity document, his registration may be cancelled. If such falsification I$ 
i covered after the student has established an academic record at the Univer 
| he may be subject to dismissal from the University. Such a student wil 
i action of the Faculty) for subsequent registra 


is registered, 


ineligible (except by special 
in the University. 


ATTENDANCE 


A student may not attend classes until registration is completed and fees 


are paid. He may attend Only those classes for which he is registered. Ri 
lar attendance is required. 


A student may be dropped from any course 
undue absence. 
[ 
SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 
A student who fails to maint 
school, or division in which 
versity. 


ain the scholarship requirements of the co 
he is registered may be dismissed from the 


GRADES 


Grades are mailed to the stude 


nt through the Office of the Registrar at 
close of each semester. They 


are not given out by instructors. 


i 
` 
k 


UNDERGRADUATE 


Í Columbian College of 


Arts and Sciences and S hool of Public and Int 
tional Affairs.— -The f 


ollowing grading system is used: H, Honors; HP, 
Pass; P, Pass; F, Fail; 1, Incomplete; W, Authorized Withdrawal. CR, C 
or NC, No Credit, is assigned only for Proseminar courses. Except for co 
which specifically state that repetition for credit is permitted, a student may 
repeat for credit a course in which he has received a grade of Pass or 
unless required to do so by the department concerned. A written stateme 
this effect must be submitted to the Registrar by the appropriate depart 
chairman. i 
School of Education and School of Government and Business Admi 
tion.—The following grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good; C, A 
age; D, Pass; F, Fail: CR, Credit; NC, No Credit; /, Incomplete; W, Autho! E 
| Withdrawal. Except for courses which specifically state that repitition for f 
IS permitted, a student may not repeat for credit a course in which he ha}r 
| | ceived a grade of D or above, unless required to do so by the department 
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erned. A written statement to this effect must be submitted to the Registrar by 


he appropriate departmental chairman. 


IRADUATE 


the following grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum 
lass; F, Fail; I, Incomplete; CR, Credit; W, Authorized Withdrawal. Except 
r courses which specifically state that repitition for credit is permitted, a stu- 
€nt may not repeat for credit a course in which he has received a grade of C 
ir above, unless required to do so by the department concerned. A written state- 
€nt to this effect must be submitted to the Registrar by the appropriate depart- 
hental chairman In the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences this regulation 
$ slightly different (see page 91). 
| 


NCOMPI ETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 
Mhenever 
ymbol W 
hat 


a grade has not been assigned, the symbol 7 (incomplete) or the 
(authorized withdrawal) will be recorded. The symbol 7 indicates 
pat a satisfactory explanation has been given the instructor for the student's 
ailure to complete the required work of the course. At the option of the in- 
tructor, the grade of 7 may be recorded if a student, for reasons. beyond his 
ntrol, is unable to complete the work of the course, and if the instructor is 
nformed of, and approves, such reasons before the date when grades must be 
*Ported. The grade may be used only if the student's prior performance and 
lass attendance in the course have been satisfactory. Any failure to complete 
he work of a course which is not satisfactorily explained to the instructor 
efore the date when grades must be turned in will be graded F. If acceptable 
€asons are later presented to the instructor, he may initiate an appropriate 
rade change, Although the grade of 7 may remain on the records for a maxi- 
num of one year, the instructor should normally set a much briefer period 
vithin Which the uncompleted work (usually the final examination or a re- 
luired paper) must be made up. The grade of 7 cannot be removed by re- 
egistering for the course here, or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. An “in- 
Omplete" cannot be made up after the lapse of one calendar year except by 
vritten permission of the dean’s council of the college, school, or division con- 


ered, An incomplete which is not removed within one calendar year is auto- 
natically Changed to an F. 


THE QUALITY-POINT INDEX* 


Cholarship is computed in terms of the quality-point index, obtained by divid- 
ng the number of quality points by the number of semester hours for which 
€ stude H r 


e computed from grades as follows: A, four points; B, three points; 
; two points; D, one point; F, no points, for each semester hour for which 
as registered. Courses marked W, I, NC, or CR are not con- 
termining the index, except that courses marked 7 will be con- 
a formal grade is recorded. An incomplete which is not removed 


a licab ~ 
chos abio Only to the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the School of Education, y 
‘ublic and Government and Business Administration, and the graduate programs in the School o 


nternational Affairs 


= ee ee 
— HÀ — ee eee ee 
a = a 
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within one calendar year is automatically changed to an F. Grades in coul 


taken at another institution are not considered in computing the quality-[X 
index. | 


| 
CREDIT/NO CREDIT OPTION 


A junior or senior student in the School of Education or the School of 

ernment and Business Administration who has a cumulative quality-point in 
of 2.50 or better, may, with the approval of his adviser and dean, take 

course à semester and receive a grade of CR, credit, or NC, no credit, W 
will be recorded on the student's transcript but will not be reflected in 
quality-point index. No student will be allowed to take more than 4 credit/ 
credit courses. A student must sign up for such an option at registrat 
Under no circumstances may a student change from credit/no credit status 
graded status, or vice versa, after the end of registration. Courses required 
the student's major field may not be taken on the credit/no credit basis. 


transfer student may not choose this option until the second semester of 
enrollment at this University. 


FINAL EXAMINATIONS 


Final examinations for undergraduate courses are scheduled at the end of & 
semester by the Office of the Registrar. 
201 or above are scheduled, 
tor. 


I xaminations for courses num 
if desired, by the individual department or inst 


ACADEMIC DISHONE STY 


Academic dishonesty on the Part of any student will result in a disciplin 
grade of F for the course involved and also may, upon the recommenda 
of the appropriate dean’s council, result in his suspension from the Unive 
for a stated period, at the end of which time he may petition for readmis 
Upon approval of the appropriate dean’s council, the disciplinary grade 
"Failure—A cademic Dishonesty" Will be recorded for the course involved, 
this grade will be employed in the computation of the quality-point index 
academic standing. A student so suspended shall be withdrawn from all o 
courses except those in which all Work has been completed 


WITHDRAWAL 


Withdrawal from a course or from the University requires the permission 
the dean of the college, school, or division in which the student is registe 
Permission to withdraw from the University will not be granted a student 
does not have a clear financial record (see pages 32-33). 

Each college, school, and division of the University sets deadline dates 
each semester concerning withdrawal. Withdrawal between these dates and 
end of the semester is permitted only in exceptional circumstances 

All charges for courses dropped without the approval of the dean must 


met by the student. Reporting the dropping of a course to an instructor 
not effect its discontinuance. 
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CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDY 


Changes within a College, School, or Division.—4A student may not substi- 
lute one course for another, drop courses (see "Withdrawal," page 46), change 
his status from credit to audit or audit to credit without the approval of the 
lean of the college, school, or division in which he is registered. 

Change from one section to another of the same course may be made with 
he approval of the dean and the department concerned 

Change from one major subject to another within the same college or school 
may be made with the approval of the dean. All requirements of the course 
£ study to which the change is made must be met. 

Transfer within the | nive rsity Except in cases of normal progression from 
he lower division of Columbian € ollege of Arts and Sciences in a regular bac- 
"alaureate program, application for transfer to another college, school, or divi- 
lon must be made to the appropriate admitting office on the form provided by 
hat office and must be approved by the deans concerned Application for 
ransfer from the lower division of Columbian College to the upper division or 
© Bachelor's candidacy in the School of Education, the School of Government 
ind Business Administration, or the School of Public and International Affairs 
nust be made on the appropriate form. This form is available in the Office 
£ the Dean of Columbian College 

A maximum of 45 semester hours earned in the Division of l niversity Stu- 
lents may be applied toward a Bachelor's degree na degree granting college or 
chool of the University. Work done in the Division of University Students 
vill not be counted toward a graduate degree unless prior written approval, 
btained from the relevant degree-granting college or school, has been filed in 
he Office of the Dean of the Division of University Students (see page 172) 


-arefull > 
Students transferring within the University are advised to study carefully the 
graduation 


livisions. e 
30 semeste 


requirements on page 48—49 and to note that in all undergraduate 
Xcept the lower division of Columbian € ollege of Arts and Sciences, 
r hours, including at least 72 semester hours in the major field, must 
?* completed while registered in the school or col ege from which the degree 
» sought. Upon transfer the student should consult the dean concerned and 
derstand clearly the requirements he must fulfill. (For residence require- 
nents in the lower division of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, see 


"ages 76 and 81.) 


-REDIT 


- redit is given only after registration for a course and satisfactory completion 
f the required work, or upon the assignment of advanced standing in accord- 
c With the regulations of the several colleges, schools, and divisions. 
Auditing, In special instances, a person who has been admitted to the Uni- 
bt mày be registered, with the permission of the instructor, as an "auditor 
3 à Class (no academic credit). An auditor is not required to take active part 
ot to pass examinations. A student who takes a course as an auditor may not 


repeat it |; 


iter for credit 


SUMMER SCHOOL CREDIT 


A Student who 


"redi plans to attend summer school at another institution and apply 
“edit so e 


arned toward graduation from this University must first secure the 
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written approval of his dean. 


In no event will cre 
be earned in a simil 


dit in excess of what 
ar period in this Unive 


rsity be recognized. 
BALANCE SHEET 


On request, the Registrar will issue 
ance sheet Showing the amount of 
maining to be met for the degree. 

student changes major or degree 


to undergraduate degree candidates ¢ 
work completed 
A second bal 
objectives, 


and the requirement 
ance sheet is issued only i 


TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 


Official transcripts of student re 
former student who has 
for each transcript. 


cords are issue 


d on request of the studer 
a clear financial] record. 


A fee of two dollars is cha 


CONTINUOUS REGISTRATION 


Degree candidates are expected to n 
gree requirements are satisfied. 
tion (including the thesis) mu 
"continuous registration" 
mester or more, the 
"Readmission," 


làintain contin 
Students who hav 
St maintain continuot 
fee (see page 30). By 
Student breaks his re 
page 26), 
curriculum requirements e 

Students must be 
are taking require 
Sertations, or are e 


uous registration until all 
€ completed course regis 
IS registration by paying 
failing to register for one 


gistration and must be readmitted 1 
A “Readmitted Student” 


xisting at the time 
registered during the 
d examinations, 
Xpecting to gradi 


IS required to satisfy] 
of his readmission. 


summer if they are taking cout 
are receiving guidance toward theses or 
late at the end of the Summer Sessions. 


MILITARY LEAVE 


A student called to active duty may be 
active duty, upon presentation to his q 
tion for such leave. The 
quired of the student on military leave; 
sion to the University wel 
return. Payments for 
the time he is g 
his account 


granted milit 
ean of 
maintenance of 


ary leave for the period 
à copy of his orders and a 
"continuous registration" is not 
however, he must apply for read 
l in advance of the semester in which he expects 
tuition and fees y hich are not refunded to the student 


ranted military leave will be maintained as a deferred credit 
and use upon his return to the Universitv. 


GRADU JATION REQUIRE 


MENTS 


Degrees are conferred in 


February, May. and September 
To be recommended by the Faculty for graduation 


à student must have 
the admission requirements of the college or school in which he is registe " 
completed satisfactorily the curriculum, residence, and other c 
quirements for the deg and be free from all 
debtedness to the 
“continuous reg 


scholarship, 


ree for which he 


IS registered: 
University 


Registration. either 


lor course work or on ti 
istration” fee basis. js required for the semester or summer $ y 
sion immediately preceding the awarding of a degree 
Application for Graduation—An “ Application for Graduation" form Mi n 
be filed and the appropriate fee paid at the time of 


registration for the last 
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meester or summer session of the senior or final year. 
ree requirements during the Summer Sessions will be 
Prmal convocation) September 30, 
quirements and have 
mmer Sessions 
if Scholarship. The 
sfarticular degre 
t1 Curriculum. 
Inder the college 
Residen e 
pniversity, 


Students completing de- 
awarded diplomas (no 
provided they have completed all degree 
applied for graduation as a part of registration for the 


student must meet the scholarship requirements for the 
e for which he is registered 


Minimum curriculum requirements for each degree are stated 


or school offering work in preparation for the degree 
Unless otherwise specified, in all undergraduate divisions of the 


4 minimum of 30 semester hours, including at least 12 hours in the 
hajor field, must be 


completed while registered in th 
hich the degre 


the school or college from 
{thin the 1 as to students transferring from other institutions 
jummer work may be counted toward the residence requirement, but in no 
Los : 
rise may the Period of residence 
| 
pal permission is granted by 


ursue F ela 
Pursue work elsew here, 


€ iS Sought, This requirement applies to students transferring 
| g 


niversity as well 


aggregate less than thirty weeks. Unless spe- 
" 


the dean of the college or school concerned to 


The g f 


for the particu- 


the work of the senior or final year must be completed 
h the college 

raduate student must meet the 

ar degree for w hich he 


€ or school from which the degree is sought 
, National Teacher Ex candidates for the degree of Bachelor 
Arts in Education are required to take the National Teacher Examinations. 


Attendance 
confer 


residence requirements 
IS registered 


aminations All 


and Conduct.—The University reserves the right to refuse to 


: : degree upon à candidate whose atten 
'ilisfactory. 


l'hesis Or 
lon of 
lean of 


nce or conduct has been un- 


Dissertation \ thesis or dissertation submitted in partial satisfac- 
requirements for degree must be presented in its final form to the 


the college or school concerned no ater than the date specified in the 


-niversity ¢ 

Accepted theses and dissertations, with 
"TOpert vy of the 
he duplicate co 
9 Publish or 
Can. See the 
Overning these 


alendar 


accompanying drawings, become the 
l niversity and are deposited n the University Library, where 
pies are bound and made available for circulation. Permission 
adapt material in them must be secured from the appropriate 
appropriate college or school 


in this catalogue for regulations 
s and dissertations 
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VITH DISTINC TION 
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a. undergraduate divisions of t 

: Ith Distinction. ` 

INC require : 
“quirements of his college or school, as follows 


Co 5 > 
Na olumbian College of Arts and Sciences or School of 
"Tnàtiona] Affairs 


Ou TSes t 


he University the degree may be conferred 


at the discretion of the Facu ty, i student meets the spe- 


Public and In- 
the attainment of Honors grades in 60 per cent of the 
aken at this institution; or 

> School of E 


the att 


a 


ducation or School of Government and Business Administra- 


ainment of a quality point index of 3.50 or higher on all course 
at this institution 


eligible, a student 


i - te ; 
Alf of th must have completed at this institution 


S required for the degree 


at least one- 
c Course 
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SPECIAL HONORS 


Special Honors may be awarded by the Faculty to any member of the grad 
ing class for outstanding achievement in the student's major field on rec 
mendation of the major department. The student must fulfill all of the fol 
ing requirements: 

1. He must have his candidacy for Special Honors approved by the fac 
member representing the major department or field not later than the be 
ning of the senior year. 

2. He must meet such other conditions as may be set at the time his í 
didacy is approved. 

3. He must have completed at this institution at least one-half of the cou 
required for the degree. 

4. He must fulfill the specific requirement of the college or school in wl 
he is registered, as follows: (a) Columbian College of Arts and Science 
the School of Public and International Affairs 
Honors grades in 50 per cent of the courses t 
School of Education or the 
tion—maintain a quality-poi 
at this institution, 


attainment of High Pas 
aken at this institution; or (b) 
School of Government and Business Adminis 
nt index of at least 3.00 on all course work tà 


DEPARTMENTAL HONORS | 


The departments of English 


and History offer Departmental Honors if studi 
meet specific requirements. I 


‘or details, see the appropriate department 


THE LIBRARY | 
All students registered in the University have the privilege of using the Ú 
versity Library. Its stacks are open, and all students are welcome to brows 
their leisure. The Student Identification Card, issued upon the payment of ff 
must be presented when books are borrowed for outside use. 
The loan period for most books available for outside circulation is 30 di 
A fine of 25 cents is charged for each day a book is overdue. Any book 
circulates is subject to recall by the Library if needed for reserve or other 
Reserve books must be used in the reserve reading room when the Libra 
open, except that they may be withdrawn for overnight use beginning at^ 
p.m. A fine of 50 cents is charged for each hour or fraction thereof 


reserve book is overdue. Grades of a student are withheld until his lib 
record is clear. 


All students using the University Library are expected to be familiar will 
detailed regulation 


s, available on application to any of the Library's set 
desks. 


RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 


The right is reserved by the Unive 
the University, or from any cl 
student or the University, the 


rsity to dismiss or exclude any student 
ass or classes, whenever, in the interest 9 
University Administration deems it advisable: 
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IIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 


[he University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve the right 
modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations shall go 
] to force whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


[IGHT TO MAKE CHANGES IN PROGRAMS 


The right is reserved by the University to make changes in programs without 
Jotice whenever circumstances warrant such changes. 


J 


/NIVERSITY POLICY ON THE RELEASE OF STUDENT INFORMATION 


general, the policy of the University is one of attempting to keep the stu- 
ents record confidential and out of the hands of those who would use it for 
ther than legitimate reasons. At the same time, the policy must be flexible 
p not to hinder the student, the University, or the community in their 
Bitimate endeavors. . 

| NO information concerning a student will be released except as noted below: 
_‘+ Information such as whether or not the student is currently enrolled; dates 
$ attendance; verification of date and place of birth; degrees earned, if any, 
[iater field or area of concentration, and honors received; home and local 
¥ — and telephone numbers; school, college, or division of enrollment, and 

: = Verification of signature; name and address of parent or guardian 
TEL meuance of formal transcripts of record to recognized institutions of 
hized oma the certification of academic achievement to the various recog- 

rotessional associations (law, medicine, engineering, education, etc.). 
ew information will be released only on written authorization from 
lent n sind by court order or subpoena. If a subpoena is served, the stu- 
venne eno is being subpoenaed will be notified and the subpoena will 
© the University's legal counsel. 
lent files nent investigative agencies have no inherent right to access to stu- 
tives from a a If expressly requested, properly identified representa- 
mation listed erai, state, or local government agencies may be given the infor- 
under No l, above 


UNIVERSE 
ERSITY POLICY ON SELECTIVE SERVICE INFORMATION 


The University notifie 


the st s draft boards of a student's academic status only when 
8 udent requests o 


elective Servi. r authorizes, in writing, that the draft board be notified. 
male Student zm Information Card is put into the registration packet of each 
exclusive of th " has not reached his 26th birthday, registered on campus, 
This card contains in the National Law Center and the School of Medicine. 
y ay — the following statement | 
draft la "e below, I hereby authorize the University, to notify my 
academic in 7e pene status in the University, or of any changes in 
the 9s hat occur during this semester. i 
draft board If ae the card, the University then automatically notifies the 
tional Law Ce e student does not sign the card, no notification is sent. Na- 
nter students and students in the School of Medicine should 


Check wi 
wit i > , 
h the appropriate dean's office for details of the policy in their school. 


x — ——À 
— —— —— — — 
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PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY 


The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property. A l 
and Found” Office is maintained on campus in the Safety and Security Office. 


RECENTLY ESTABLISHED REGULATIONS 


An Appendix (pages 479-80) contains 


regulations recently approved by 
University's Board of Trustees. 


Cooperative Programs 


— 


CONSORTIUM OF UNIVERSITIES OF THE WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN 
AREA, INC. 


FIVE UNIVERSITIES in Washington, D.C.—American University, Catholic 
versity of America, George Washington University, Georgetown Unive 
and Howard University—have formed a Consortium through which they 
coordinating the use of their respective facilities. As the arrangement devel 
juniors, seniors, and graduate students in approved programs leading to 
grees in any one of the universities will increasingly have the opportunity 
select from the combined offerings of all five universities the particular co 
which best meet their needs. 

Participation is limited to campus degree candidates. The following, 
ever, are excluded: freshman and sophomore students, and students in C 
Law, Dentistry, Medicine, and Theology. 
participation, except for candidates for the degree of Master of Laws at Ge 
Washington University and Georgetown University. 

In special courses such as priv 
study, if a special fee 
agreement and must be 
tering the course. 
are excluded. 

Students are encour 
universities. See page 


Law students are also excluded f 


ate instruction (as in music or art) or tuto 
is charged, this fee is not covered by the Consort 
paid by the individual student to the university adm 
Courses offered in Reserve Officer Training Corps prog 


aged to study the announcements of programs of all 
28 for information concerning registration for Com 
tium courses. A student may not take courses at another university that ^ 
available at his own. i 
Registration forms and instructions are available from the registrar of 


student's university. The student registers and pays at his own university Í 
all Consortium courses. | 


| 
AIR FORCE RESERVE OFFICERS' 


TRAINING CORPS (AFROTC) 


The Department of Aerosp 
provisions of an 


ace Studies at Catholic University of America, W 
agreement between George Washington University and 
olic University, offers a two-year AFROTC program | 

The successful completion of the program qualifies the student for a res 
commission in the United States Air Force upon graduation. Exceptio 
well-qualified students may receive a Regular Officer appointment. The} 
gram is designed to provide education that will develop skills and attitudes ' 
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the career professional Air Force Officer. Emphasis is placed on qualities 
of leadership and other attributes essential to progressive advancement into 
Positions of increasing responsibility as commissioned officers in the Air Force 

Full-time students who have two years remaining toward a baccalaureate or 
graduate degree are eligible to enter the program. Each student must meet 
Physical and mental standards set by the Air Force. Candidates must com- 
plete six weeks of Field Training, conducted by the Air Force at designated 
bases, during the summer preceding enrollment in the program. A student 
Must have and maintain a quality-point index of 2.00 or its equivalent. Appli- 
tations must be made early in the academic year prior to the one of enrollment 
In the program, so that all qualification criteria may be met in time for selec- 
fion consideration in the spring 

The program is offered at Catholic University. At the time of enrollment, a 
registration fee must be paid. There is no tuition charge. Students in the pro- 
Bram receive a monthly retainer fee of $50. Uniforms and textbooks are fur- 
nished without cost. Students participating in the Field Training phase are paid 
At à rate established by the U.S. Government and are also furnished travel to 
ind from the Field T raining base 

_ Interested students should consult the Department of Aerospace Studies, 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. 20017 


GRADUAT E STUDY AND RESEARCH PROGRAMS 


The University and the Smithsonian Institution cooperate in a program in 
American Civilization leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Gradu- | 
ate academic work taken at George Washington University and special semi- 
nars and dissertation research in the museums of the Smithsonian Institution 
Provide unusual opportunity to the student specializing in American Civilization. f 
A parallel cooperative program in American Civilization has been estab- 
‘Sted by the University and the Library of Congress. Special seminars and 
reading courses and dissertation research in library-related subjects, together 
— graduate academic work at the University, give the student an educa- 
4l and training experience that only this combination can provide j 
y The University and the National Bureau of Standards have entered into a | 
P^ agreement to further educational opportunity at both the Univer- 
^ *nd the Bureau. This arrangement holds great promise for graduate study 


and rese... 
l'esearch, particularly in the physical sciences and engineering 


The Speech and Hearing Clinic 
Director of Speech Pathology and Audiology, J.W. Hillis 


AND HEARING CLINIC offers diagnostic and remedial work for chil- 
adults with such communication difficulties as stuttering, lisping, cleft- | 
eech, cerebral palsied speech, and voice, articulatory, and hearing | 
Diagnostic and remedial work is also available for persons with non- | 
anguage usage due to such conditions as hearing loss, brain damage, | 


tardation, and environmental factors 


palate sp 
Problems, 
Standard | 


—  —À 
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Fees.—The fee for àn initial evaluation is $20. Fees for additional sp 
ized testing are dependent on the testing involved. The fees for indiv 
speech or hearing therapy range from $3 to $10 à session. Fees are rec 
for full-time students enrolled in the University and for persons receiving £ 
therapy. Fees are Payable at the Office of the Cashier. 


The Reading Center 


Director, Mary Ellen Coleman 


THE READING CENTER offe 
levels: primary, elementa 
improvement classes 
well as other adults. 
A complete diagnosis 
nance, and spelling tests; 
tude tests. Results are 
ence with the parents o 
The special reading 
students, and other 
Emphasis is placed on improveme 
study skills. Instruction in spelling 
such as the tachistoscope, 
for increasing spe 


rs individual diagnostic 
Ty, secondary, and adult 
are conducted for high 


and corrective services fo 
In addition, special rea 
school and college student 


includes Psychological tests: 
and various types of re: 
interpreted, and 
r the individual. 
improvement classes 
adults are offered 


vision, hearing, d 
iding achievement and å 
à Written report is presented in con 


for high school students, col 
throughout the year at stated interni 
nt of vocabulary, speed, comprehension, Í 
is also provided as needed. Mechanical 


rate accelerator, and controlled reader are avail 
ed of comprehension. 


Fees.—The fee for individual diagnosis is $60; for 
a lesson; for semi-individual instruction, $6 a lesson; for instruction in S 
groups with common reading difficulties, $5 a lesson. Reading classes (151 
hour sessions) are offered for adults, $100; for full-time George Washinf 


University students, $60 ayable in advance at the Office of! 
Cashier. ! 


| 


individual instruction 


All fees are p 


Veterans Education 


THE OFFICE OF THE REGISTRAR, Luther Rice Hall, 2121 Eye Street, N.W4 
sists students entitled to education 


any problems which may 


al benefits as veterans or war orphans 


arise concerning their benefits. This Office also P 
esses certification of enrollment and attendance to the Veterans Administra 
so that monthly allowances Will be paid 


When feasible, students entitled to benefits , 
consult the Office of the Registrar prior to submitting application to the V 


ans Administration. All such students should obtain the instruction sheet 1$ 
by the Office of the Registrar, Which sets forth requirements to be full 
before certification of enrollment can be made to the Veterans Administra! 
and which includes other information of general interest. 


The Veterans Administration is at 2033 M Street, N W., Washington, 
20421. 


je 
as veterans or war orphans sh 


dr 


[ 
hı 


University Computer Center 
ri Director, R.E. Thomas 


E UNIVERSITY COMPUTER ( ENTER is located on the first floor of Stuart Hall, 
13 G Street, N.W. The facilities of the Center are available for academic 
TPoses to all registered students and to members of the instructional staff. 
I Center has as its principal 
Jtem which serve 
le Center's 
i st 
Ams 


mission the provision of a powerful computing 
s the University in its educational and research endeavors 
programming staff concentrates its efforts in conducting faculty 
aff seminars, consulting with users in the preparation of complicated pro- 
Lo» and carrying out computer-oriented research 
(The ( omputer Center equipment consists of an IBM system 360 Model 50 
Puter with 256.000 positions of core storage, a 2314-disk storage unit pro- 
'ng On-line storage for more than 200 million characters, a card read/ punch, 
Igh-speed line printer, and four tape drives. The principal languages avail- 
© to the user are FORTRAN IV, COBOL. Programming Language One 
L/1), Assembler Language, and ALGOL. In addition, numerous utility, 
Ustical, data manipulation, simulation systems, and special languages are 
Hilable in the library of programs. Facilities are available on a first-come, 
“served basis for preparation of programs and data 
Computer programming courses are offered by the School of Government 
Business Administration, the Department of Statistics, and the School of 
Sineering and Applied Science. In addition, many other departments offer 


ITSes 
rses that utilize the computer as a research adjunct to course work 
he ¢ ompute 
Iturday. 


h 


r Center is open 24 hours a day from 8 a.m. Monday to 4 p.m. 


REEL General Alumni Association 


soci :S THIS ASSOCIATION are to unite the graduates who wish to 
5 -l 


Ses for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific pur- 

Eli, ^r to promote the general welfare of the University. 

nit te members are those who have matriculated in any school of the Uni- 
V ) 


/ and w 
or has been 
MVversity, 
OSe e 


ho have left the University in good standing, or any person who 
a member of the teaching, research, or administrative staff of the 
. *' OF of the Board of Trustees of the University. Active members are 
rsity Cile members who are life members of the George Washington Uni- 
- "Mo Alumni Association or the Alumni Association of any school of 
in Sity, Or are current contributors to the George Washington University 


he E . 
006 Alumni Office is in Bacon Hall, 2000 H Street, N.W.. Washington, D.C. 
All 


alumni are 
- are 


9r occu 
imni, patı 


urged to keep the Alumni Office informed of changes of ad- 
on and to supply information with regard to their fellow 
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STUDENT LIFE 


Vice President for Student Affairs W.P. Smith, Jr. 

Assistant to the Vice President for Student A flairs D.G. Speck 
Director of the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center B.C. Bell 

Dean of Students Marianne Phelps 


THE OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT FOR STUDENT AFFAIRS develops Stu 
Life programs, policies, and procedures to complement the University's foi 
instruction Program. These activities are implemented through the office 
the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center, Dean of Students, Educational Opportw 
Program, Housing, International Students, Student Activities, Student 


Alumni Career Services, Student Health Service, and University Couns 
Center. 


STUDENT SERVICES 


OFFICE OF THE DEAN OF STUDENTS 


Dean of Students Marianne P 


helps 
Assistant Deans of Students El 


izabeth Garraway, Gary Hamer 
The Office of the Dean of Students 


provides general counseling and infom 
tion services to individual students. 


In addition, the staff of this Office 1$ 
sponsible for counseling and other Programs within the residence halls. 

Dean of Students also Works with the Adviser to International Students, 
Counselor and Coordinator of the Educational Opportunity Program, and 
Director of Housing in the implementation of their programs. 


HOUSING 


Director of Housing Ann Webster 
Assistant Directors of Housing Karen Klinghoffer, George Ridler 


Complete information concerning the University's residence halls is avail 
from the Director of Housing, George Washington University, Washing 
D.C. 20006. Information concerning off-campus housing near the Univé 
may be obtained at this Office. The reservation of rooms in private h 
must be made by students. 

Admission to the Unive 
dent will receive, 
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: è ef 
rsity does not include a room reservation. Th 
with his notification of acceptance, University residenc 
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hformation, an application for residence hall space, a medical examination 
orm, and a declaration of intent to attend the University. The medical exami- 
lation form must be completed by the applicant and his physician and returned 
© the Student Health Service Office. The application for residence hall space 
Must be accompanied by a $100 nonrefundable deposit ($200 for applicants 
idmitted by early decision). Early decision students must submit the deposit 
py January 15. The housing deposit is credited toward the semester’s room 
tharge. Rooms are leased for the academic year, and lease payment must be 
Made by July 15 for the fall semester. 


l 7 I -7 2 Residence Hall Rates per Person for 1 wo Semesters* 
I 
Room and Room 


Food Service Only 
For Men: 


Adams Hall 


double room $700 
NN i a tk ee 650 
‘lhoun Hall 
double 000 SANI LUI siai ers LA T T 1,375 725 
triple room wY MSS. CIEE IE eee : 
rawford Hall —double room "ptc v Nu DER LO 675 
Adison Hall (graduate students and upperclassmen) 
double room AUFL IA s Westm Dp poca. 7 1,375 725 
fitche]] DM-—-dugie qoot 5.2 AE ieee. cities sess 1,425 775 
For Women: 
graduate Women's Residence—apartment for three................... — 775 
Ong Hall (upperclass women) 
Single room. — — A omk aan Ba AALL dn a ae 775 
double RELIES SEAL EI SE MET ae ae eT - 1,375 72 
Urston Hall 
double room, triple room, room for four ...................... ram 1,375 


Suite for six . 


Foop SERVICE 


Residents of 
Pate in the 
Well.b 
00d 
nod 


Thurston Hall and all resident freshmen are required to partici- 
food service plan. The plan is optional for all other residents. 
alanced meals are served cafeteria style seven days a week (20 meals). 
Service payment does not cover University intersession or vacation pe- 
` All meal cards admit bearer to the dining rooms in Thurston Hall and 


Mitch, 
a el Hall. Residents of Calhoun, Crawford, Madison, and Strong halls 


Y i preference for the use of the contract dining room in the Cloyd Heck 
“vin Center 


UNS 
SON HALL APARTMENTS 


Muns 

js son Hall is a 
ate ne bedroom 
W Siven priorit 


University-owned and operated apartment house containing 
and 54 efficiency apartments. Graduate and married students 
y for residency until July 15 each year. Seniors and juniors 
— e lived at least one year in University residence halls will be consid- 


ates an, 
an 
d food service plan subject to change 
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ered for residency after that date if space is available. All leases are for 
12-month year. 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY PROGRAM 
Counselor and Coordinator W.T. Trent 


The Educational Opportunity Program is designed to offer a college educal 
for graduates of District of Columbia High Schools and/or other qual 
District residents. It provides an opportunity for a student to seek a dé 


in almost any field and at the same time be assisted academically and fi 
cially. 


CLOYD HECK MARVIN CENTER 


Director B.C. Bell 
Assistant Director D.L. Cotter 
Financial Officer L.R. Moore 


| 
| 


The Center encompasses a building, an organization, and a program. The b 
ing is the University's center for community life. It is the physical instruf 
for implementation of the programs and objectives of the organization. 
The organization, composed of students, faculty, administrators, and alui 
in the form of a three-board structure, provides an informal education med 
for individual and group activities adapted to the leisure-time interests 
needs of the University community. It also provides training for those dirt 
involved in management of and programming for the Center. 
The primary purpose of the Center is the continuing development of a b 
cultural, intellectual, social, and recreational program. Its secondary purp® 
the provision of its various services and facilities to the campus communitlf 
the development of community life. 
The Center houses a wide range of f 
pus, including dining rooms and a rath 
areas, a theater, bowling lanes and a billiard room, a University Club, sti 
organization offices and workrooms, meeting and conference rooms, an 
mation center, music listening rooms, social areas, shower and dressing r% 
lockers, and parking accommodations 


acilities to serve the needs of the € 
skeller, a bookstore, lounges and 


1 


STUDENT HEALTH SERVICE 


Director R.B. Castell, M.D. 


The Student Health Service is an outpatient clinic designed to assist all 
tered students with their health needs while attending the University. ; 
service, located at 935 22nd Street, N.W. (in the H.B. Burns Memorial f i 
ing), assists with health conditions 
ment, proper referral when necess 
and medical facilities. ) 

During the academic year, the hours are 9 a.m. to 10 p.m., Monday th 
Friday, and 9 a.m. to i2 noon on Saturday. The weekday hours during}, 
Summer sessions are from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m.; Saturday hours are 9 a.m. 
noon. A physician is in attendance during these hours 

For serious illnesses or emergencies that occur when the Student 
Service is closed, students may call the Medical Bureau (223-2200), or 


f 

and medical emergencies by advice and! | 
sic 

ary, and cooperation with other phy 


: 
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1 Emergency Room of the University Hospital for treatment Charges for 
Ih of these services are solely the responsibility of the student. 
Charges for services that are not available through the Student Health Serv- 
b such as X-ray and laboratory tests, specialty services, and consultations, 
+, Must be paid by the student 
The Student Health Service is available only to those students who are cur- 
tly enrolled in the University. A student who is not currently enrolled, or 
P who has severed his connection with the University, is ineligible for this 
Vice. This service is not available between the last day of examinations for 
semester or summer session and the completion of registration for the next 
nester or summer session 
A student intending to train for an athletic team is required to pass a medi- 
examination. The University is not responsible for injuries received in 
*rcollegiate or intramural games, or in any of the activities of the Depart- 
nt of Physical Education. 


ALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCI 


addition to the above service, the Student Health Service Office has ar- 
‘ged for Health and Accident Insurance, on an elective basis, for full-time 
dents, Arrangements for insurance coverage are the responsibility of the 
dent. The University assists in the subscription process by administering 
Plication cards 
^ student may subscribe and pay for the coverage only when he pays his 
“on and other fees at registration. For those few students who register late, 
Subscription will be available during official late registration. Subscription 
ring late registration will not be available for those students who previously 
istered and failed to subscribe at that time. Students who participate in the 
mmer Advanced Registration Program must subscribe and pay for the cov- 
‘ge on the appropriate date of the Summer Advanced Registration Students 
^ Participate in the pre-registration, conducted in April for the following 
" Semester, must subscribe for the coverage at the time of pre-registration 


April. T he fee will be included with the tuition bill and must be paid by 
gust 1, 


The fee T 
bruary 
ISe subs 
ns (see 


and collecting fees during official registration periods. 


arged provides coverage on a 6-month basis—September through 
for those subscribing for the fall, and March through August for 
cribing for the spring The coverage is effective, with minor varia- 

available folder), whether the student is at the University, at home, 
elsewhere, The fee charged at each official registration period will be the 


Trent required for full coverage for a 6-month period and must be paid in 
at the time of subscription ; 

-S Policy contract 

accepted at 
COVerage, 

ident Health 


is between the individual and the insurance carrier and 
any hospital or emergency room that accepts this type of medi- 
Details of the policy are contained in a folder available at the 
Service Office 


N 
IVERSITY COUNSELING 


rector By. 


CENTER 
Phillips 


le George Ww 


ned t ashington University Counseling Center provides services de- 
s o d è 


assist students with educational, social, and personal problems. These 
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services help the individual to evaluate 


life. 

Services of the Center include behavior therapy; individual and group 
seling; diagnosis of academic difficulties: the 
such as study habits instruction 


his educational, personal, and 


provision of remedial mei 
(individual and group), programmed in 
tion, and the referral of students seeking help to qualified outside agencie 

The Counseling Center also provides special assessment services in co 
tion with the School of Engineering and Applied Science, the Office ol 
missions, and other educational institutions. l 

Fees.—For students who are currently registered as degree candidates | 
University, the fee is $20; for students currently enrolled in the Universit 
not as degree candidates, $60; for graduates of the University, $60; for! 
munity clients, $85. Fees for speci 


: | 
alized testing are dependent upon the 
ices involved. All fees are payable 


at the Counseling Center Office 
INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS | 
Adviser W.A.R. Walker | 


International House is the campus center for students from foreign co 
It serves also as the headquarters of the International Students’ Society, 


seeks to promote international friendship and understanding by welcom 


its membership students from all countries, including those from the 
States. 


The Adviser to International Students has his Office in International 
and is available each day throughout the school week for consultation 
migration regulations and on any matters concerning the social and ac 
welfare of the foreign student. 


4 
STUDENT AND ALUMNI CAREER SERVICES OFFICE 


Career Services Officer Gertrude McSurely 


The Student and Alumni C 

seeking students and 

nent employment. 
The Office maintains a re 


areer Services Office provides assistance to 
alumni seeking full-time, part-time, temporary, or 


Bistry of positions available in many fields 
locally and nationally, and refers qualified applicants for consideration: 
Office administers the On-campus Industrial and Government Recrui 
Interview Program for seniors and graduate students, in which private 
panies, government agencies, service organizations, public school syste 
universities participate. The Office also handles the referral and pla 
functions of the On-campus College Work-Study Program Prospective 
ers may establish permanent credentials files in the Student and Alumni 
Services Office. This service includes files for alumni seeking college 
university faculty and administrative positions. The Office also provi 
dividual interviews for Students and alumni wishing career guidance. h 


RELIGIOUS LIFE 
e . life 
The University recognizes the contribution that religion makes to the 


h. G 
students and encourages them to participate in the various religious org 
tions of their own choice. Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant bodies § 
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j''ous groups and form a link between the University and the religious com- 
þpnity. The advisers of the religious organizations are available for counsel- 
{Religious services in various traditions are provided regularly for the Uni- 
fsity community as announced. 
] 

STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


Activities Coordinator John Perkins 


he Offices of the Vice President for Student Affairs, the Dean of Students, 
hd the Director of the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center are responsible for all co- 
!rricular phases of student life, such as student activities and social life. 


'UDENT ACTIVIT IES OFFICI 


he Student Activities Office, located on the fourth floor of the Cloyd Heck 
arvin Center, is a service of the division of Student Affairs. It seeks to facili- 
te all phases of student activity; to maximize the opportunities for direct in- 
vement of students in co-curricular experiences, and to locate and utilize 
?mmunity and University resources for programs of mutual benefit to students 
` the community. The staff assists student organizations in leadership train- 
: ito amming, and community service projects The Office also serves as 
kh mation center for publicizing the University master activities calendar, 

Bistering and cataloguing campus organizations, for scheduling events 


hd faci: 

ude ities, and for aiding communication between campus organizations. 
x "Sa Interested in participating in any phase of University life, including 
cla : ! 


ves Cultural, community, or academic programming, should acquaint them- 
S With the staff, services, and functions of the Office 


T og 

UDENT GOVERNMENT 
he Univers 
Adership ir 
Dve 


ity believes in encouraging the development of responsibility and 
^ ì students by providing various avenues of expression within its 
hmental structure. Whether in residence hall governments, faculty- 


ude 5 
dent participation in University decision-making and policy implementa- 


€ "n substantial and varied. Student government, with the advice and 

l'OCess th Offices of the division of Student Affairs, reinforces the educative 

Join; ^S practical living experience : i - 
ommittee of Faculty and Students.—This Committee is officially 


arged 


m With facilitating all efforts to improve student-faculty relations, with 
urag i J 


" ation student recommendations in all areas of Faculty Senate policy 

üles and A which affect student life, and with recommending changes in the 

às pecie ca ations governing the conduct of student life. The Committee 

r ? intere advisory powers in any area concerning student-faculty relations 
sts of the student body 


he 
con . *. e 
lent trol and administration of all student activities are outlined in The Stu- 


Handbook. 


Se 
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SPORTS 


The University is a member of the National Collegiate Athletic Associ 
Its teams participate in intercollegiate contests in basketball, baseball, te 
golf, rifle, soccer, wrestling, and crew. nodi 

The University offers a broad program of extramural sports activitie 
both men and women through the Department of Physical Education. 


MAJOR PROGRAM EVENTS 


Recreation Program.—The Center Program Board and the Departme 
Physical Education arrange dances, movies, and trips at frequent interval 
all students. 

Pop Concert Program.—The Center Program Board sponsors concerts 
semester at which nationally known entertainers perform. f 

Orchestra Series.—The University Orchestra offers a series of con 
throughout the academic year. 

University Concert Series.—The Department of Music offers a series of 
certs throughout the academic year. 

Art Exhibits.—The work of locally, nationally, and internationally kf 
artists is shown in monthly exhibits in the Dimock Gallery in Lisner Lo 
and the art gallery of the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center. With the cooperatié 
the Curator of Art, an annual student irt exhibit is presented 

Winter Weekend.—Scheduled in the latter part of the fall semester, wW 
Weekend includes Homecoming activities, theater productions, a carnival, 
athletic events. 

Religion-in-Life Program 
in contemporary society 
semesters. 


Special emphasis is given to the place of rell 
in this program of events during the fall and $ 


STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 


The following is a partial list of s 
complete information on these 
dent Activities Office. 


tudent organizations at the University. 
and other organizations is available at thé 


FORENSICS AND PERFORMING ARTS 


Enosinian Debating Society; George Washington University Dance Com 
Station WRGW:; University Chamber Choir, Chorus. Orchestra; Uniw 


i ; f 
Players. A variety of programs is presented by these groups througho 
academic year. 


HONOR SOCIETIES 


Phi Beta Kappa.—A 
lectual capacity well e 


national honor society recognizing "outstanding 
mployed" in the field of liberal arts and sciences. 
and junior students who are candidates for the degree of Bachelor of A 
Bachelor of Science in Columbian College and w ho have shown broad cl 
interests, distinguished scholarly achievement. high character, general p J 
and scholarly ideals may, to a number not exceeding 15 per cent of a cin 
elected to membership by the Faculty members of the Alpha Chapter 
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strict of Columbia. Seniors and juniors in other schools of the University 
iP meet the above requirements are also eligible for consideration for mem- 
iship, provided that their program of studies includes appreciable work in 
f liberal arts 
Pisma Xi A national scientific honor society, the purpose of which is to 
rOurage original investigation in science, pure and applied. Outstanding 
iduate students in the sciences are eligible for full membership, and under- 
iduates who have shown marked ability in research may be elected to asso- 
ite membership. 
i 
{Delphi.—An intersorority honorary society 
Delta Sigma Rho-Tau Kappa Alpha A national forensic society. 
{Dobro Slovo.—National Slavic languages honor society 
p Sigma Pi.—A national chemical society for women 
Mortar Board.—A national society for senior college women, stressing lead- 
hip, Scholarship, and service 
JOmicron Delta I psilon A national economics society. 
Omicron Delta Kappa ^ national fraternity emphasizing leadership in ex- 
Curricular activities 
Se of Sc arlet.—A service honorary society for sophomore and junior men. 

i Eta Sigma ^ national fraternity, established to encourage and reward 
Bh Scholarship and attainment, membership in which is limited to those fresh- 
Pie gens attain a scholarship average of at least 3 
Pi a oe A national philosophy honor society 
Psi IUe A national mathematics honor society 
, —^A national psychology fraternity 


n iei E 
Sic na Alpha Eta.—A national speech and hearing fraternity 
3tgma Delta Pi 


Ü or equivalent 


A national Spanish honor society 
ORRee::; 
ROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
lpha Chi Sj 


gma (chemistry), Alpha Kappa Psi (commerce and economics), 


= Au Alpha (national professional transportation fraternity ^ Interna- 

Ihi pipe tdon of Students in Business and Economics, Personnel Society, 

Education Es \graduate ), Phi Delta Kappa (education), Pi Lambda Theta 
» Sigma Delta Chi (journalism), Student Health Care Organization. 

DCIAI FRATERNITIES 

Delta 


\Ipha dn Delta, Kappa Sigma, Phi Sigma Delta, Sigma Alpha Epsilon, Sigma 
^ Mu, Sigma Chi, Sigma Nu, Sigma Phi Epsilon, Tau Kappa Epsilon 


* SORORITIES 


Jelta 

a Gamm , , 

ue à, Delta Phi Epsilon f | ‘ta, Kappa Kappa Gamma, 
i Sigma Sigma psilon, Kappa Alpha Theta, PE PI 


)E M 
FPARTMENTAI CLUBS 
American 
“lub 


German Club, Russian Club 


Civilization Undergraduate Majors, Anthropology Club, Geology 
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RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS 


Baptist Student Union, B'nai B'rith Hillel 
ganization, Eastern Orthodox Club, 
Foundation, Religious Society of 
Christian Fellowship, W 


Foundation, Christian Scien¢ 
Lutheran Student Association, Ne 


Friends, Unitarian-Universalist Club, l 
esley Foundation. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


Academic Forum (student-faculty journal), The Cherry Tree (the yearb 
The University Hatchet (semi-weekly newspaper), Journal of Internationé 
Comparative Studies (publication of Consortium graduate students), The 
Creek (literary magazine), Student Directory. 


i 


E 


SUNENA 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES 


Dean C.D. Linton 
Assistant Deans Barbara Dunham, J.L. Métivier, Jr., 
R.C. Rutledge, H.E. Yeide, Jr. 


FACULTY* 


Professors J.G. Allee, Jr., Joseph Aschheim, Otto Bergmann, J.L. Breen, J.W. 
oon H.F. Bright, R.G. Brown, J.F. Burks, A.E. Burns, W.E. Caldwell, 
vie o* arroll, I.H. Cisin, J.H. Coberly, C.W. Cole, Milton Crane, Robert Da- 
Nin Bene’ R.H. Davison, Louis De Alessi, V.J. DeAngelis, A.H Desmond, 
Ir. Jac Isenstein, Nicolae Filipescu, J.A. Frey, C.E Galbreath, R.N. Ganz, 
» Jacqueline Goodnow, Wood Gray, Andrew Gyorgy, R.G. Hanken, LB 
a, C. Haskett, G.F. Henigan, P.H. Highfill, Jr., H.C. Hinton, H.H. 
ing, A eps Jehle, R.G Jones, J.W. Kendrick, Hewitt Kenyon, J.C. 
s m : Kirsch, D.C. Kline, J.L. Knetsch, G.M. Koehl, W.H. Kraus, 
‘ite > Kullback, J.F. Latimer, Thelma Z. Lavine, H.L LeBlanc, L.P. 
Linton. T er B.I. Levy, J.B. Levy, E.J.B. Lewis, H.W. Lilliefors, C.D 
wre E I iverman, W.A. MacDonald, G.L. Mangum (Research), G.E. 
s F H — McCandlish, M.L. Meltzer, H.M. Merriman, J.L. Métivier, 
dith M Michael, Charles Milton (Research), C.C. Mondale, R.H. Moore, 
" ™“ortensen, J.N. Mosél, S.C. Munson, Gardner Murphy (Visiting), 
Ct David Nelson, Benjamin Nimer, W.A. Oliver (Research), H.J. 
P. Re esearch), T.P. Perros, E.L. Phillips, Francisco Prats, R.E. Purcell, 
R. 1 Et Jr., J.W. Robb, Mario Rodríguez, H.M. Sachar, B.M. Sapin, 
enty cae W.E. Schmidt, R.P. Sharkey, Chung-wen Shih, F.R Siegel, 
ens, C 1 T^Y Loretta Stallings, George Steiner, R.W. Stephens, E.L. Stev- 
Teleki, R EA Jr., H.M: Stout, Rafael Supervía, Choy-Tak Taam, Geza 
lation Ba Thompson, R.C. Vincent, R.D. Walk, R.H. Walker, Jr., D.S 
Wood i x Weintraub, E.R. Weismiller, D.G. White, R.K. White, R.I 
— ^; Helen Yakobson, A.J. Zuchelli 


* The 
Un 


Pre 
*Ssident ^ 
ia ) " ‘ 
ve Versity, the es the University, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the Registrar of the 
"ity are €x off ‘rector of Admissions of the University, and the Director of Libraries of the Uni- 
icio members of the Faculty of Columbian € llege of Arts and Sciences 
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Adjunct Associate Professors R.F. 


Assistant Professors A.D. Andrews II, D.I Atkins, H.J 


Adjunct Assistant Professors James Cadigan, M.S. Clark, T.F. Kellen 


Instructors Margaret B 
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Adjunct Professors T.E. Bowman, Yvonne Brackbill. J.C. Broderick, | 


Caron, Rose Caron, T.F. Carroll, F.A. Chace, Jr., Barend de Vries, J 
Espinosa, M.L. Jones, E.G. Kauffman, L.S. Kornicker, Raymond Mann 
R.P. Multhauf, J.W. Pierce, H.A. Rehder, I.G. Sohn 

Associate Professors Eugene Abravanel, Caroline Adams, Ruth Bari, Bette I 
ton, Lee Bielski, L.S. Bowling, Sr., A.D. Britt, Letitia Brown, E.A. Cal 
A.E. Claeyssens, Jr., A.G. Coates, Mary Ann Coffland, G.F. Conner, 1 
Courtless, Jr., Linda DePauw, R.M. Dunn, Jr., C.F. Elliott, Roland Fleisd 
M.G. Gallagher, Lyndale George, LI. Glick, Marvin Gordon, M.D. Gr 
W.B. Griffith, F.S. Grubar, S.E. Haber, Dagmar Henney, C.J. Herber, Í 
Hill, J.W. Hillis, Mary Holman, Ching-Yao Hsieh, R.L. Humphrey, Jr., 
Ireland, S.G. James, Eva Johnson, W.R. Johnson, S.A. Karp, Irving K 
R.W. Kenny, Young Kim, Virginia Kirkbride, F.C. Kurtz, Myrna Lee, 
Lewis, R.K. Lewis, C.A. ] inden, R.C. Lindholm, W.F.E. Long, W.L. Mi 
Muriel McClanahan. F.L. 
Natov-Popluiko, G.A. 
Parris, C.H. Pfuntner, Bernard Reich, W.M. Reynolds, Charles Rice, P! 
Robbins, W.W. Rowe, R.C. Rutledge, Pilar Sáenz, S.O. Schiff, Lois Schwoe 
R.H. Shumway, D.E, Silber, W.A. Smith, Jeanne Snodgrass, Carl Stel 
R.H. Tanck (Resear: h), D.H. Teller, Klaus Thoenelt, Richard Thorn 
N.A. Tilkens, W.L. Turner, C.E. Tuthill, J.D Vedvik, Dewey Wallace,} 
R.C. Willson, Maida Withers, Elizabeth Wright, H.E. Yeide, Jr., R.Y.C. 

Cressey, W.D. Hope, C.J. Lange, @ 


McWright, D.L. Pawson, Mary Rice, Donald Robinson, C.F 
Rosewater 


Becker (Visiting), 


Bennett, B.P. Berube, Dorothy Betz, Diane Brewer, Leslie Brownrigg, 


Bull III, Nancy Bunge, J.W Claiborne, Gayle Clapp, Gerald Donal 
J.P. Fox, J.E. Fredland, N.C. Garner, H.I. Gates, H.I Gillette, Jr., 
Golla, Fuller Griffith, R.A. Hadley, Lilien Hamilton. Suzanne Hammers 
C.S. Harris, J.M Harrison, Julia Hicks, A.J Hiltebeitel, R.W. Holmst 


G.P. Huvé, Christopher Jehn, Nancy Johnson, H.D Junghenn, M.A. Ka 
N.K. Khatcheressian, Ruth Krulfeld, J.I Lake, D.I 


mann, J.M. Logsdon, J.C. Lowe, C.R. Mann. 
chant, B.M. Mergen, Mary Miller. 


Lee, Patricia Le 
Mabel McEwan, Henry 
Margaret Montzka, Subramaniam Mø 
das, Charles Mudge, W.G. Nash, Honey Nashman, Elizabeth Neyman, 
Packer, W.C. Parke, E.O Pederson, Judith Plotz, J.A. Quitslund, S 
Quitslund, Joan Regnell, Pamela Roby. J R. Roman, Jr., Fredrica Rosen 
L.A. Rothblat, D.A. Rowley, T.M Scanlan, Anne-Marie Schmutz, Sall y SI 
(Research), Suzanne Simons, C.W. Sten, Phyllis Stewart, E.A. Stone, 
laragin, R.E. Thomas, Irene l'hompson, J.1 Tropea, Ruth Wallace, Me 
Wang, SJ. Wayne, Maria Wilmeth, Lawrence Winkler, W.T. Wood* 
J.F. Wright, Jr., Judith Young, J.E. Ziolkowski 


J.K. Kern, Mary Norton, William Oberg, Henry Peskin, Sister Mary 
tery, P.E. Spiegler, P.G. Tunstall, E.H. Williams 

onney, K.E. Bumgarner, S.W. Burks. Agnes Cam 
Judith Carlberg, R.I Combs, R.L. Dabney, Hazel I agle, M.E. Green, J 


Lefkowitz, Evelyn Lynch, Dean Munroe, M.W. Naylor. J.J. O'Connell 
Bernice Radovich, K L. Storrs, Linda Woolsey 
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[OMMITTEES* 


ji 
FOWER DIVISION DEAN'S COUNCIL 1 


1971: Dorothy Betz, Muriel McClanahan 
1972: J.M Harrison, Bernard Reich 
1973: D.L. Atkins, Marvin Gordon 


UPPER DIVISION DEAN'S COUNCIL 


: 

1971: Joseph Aschheim, H.H. Hobbs 
1972: F.L, Minn, C.A. Moser 

1973: P.P, Hill, R.H. Moore 


COMMIT TEE ON STUDIES 


C.D. Linton (Chairman), A.H. Desmond, P.H. Highfill, Jr., H.L. LeBlanc, W.E. 
Schmidt 


COMMIT TEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 


G.M. Koehl (Chairman), A.D. Kirsch, E.J.B. Lewis, T.P. Perros, J.L. Métivier, 


arles Rice, Lawrence Winkler 


COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


H.E. Yeide, Jr. (Chairman), Barbara Dunham, J.A Frey, R.G. Hanken, G.E. 
» azzeo, R.C. Rutledge, S.O. Schiff, R.C. Vincent 


COMMITTEE ON STUDENT ADVISING 


Barbara Dunham (Chairman), E.A. Caress, Nancy Johnson, J.F. Latimer, J.C. lh 
"ey Margaret Montzka, Sonya Quitslund, J.R. Roman, Jr., D.A. Rowley, R.C. ji 
utledge, W. A. Smith, W.L. Turner, H.E. Yeide, Jr 


ADVISOR y COMMITTEE ON HONORS PROGRAM 


H.E, Yeide, Jr. (Chairman), Linda DePauw, R.N. Ganz, Jr., W.B. Griffith, 
^E, Mazzeo, C.C. Mondale, R.B. Thompson, three student representatives 


C * 
OMMITTEE ON THE USE OF CORRECT ENGLISH 


R.M. 
R.C 


Moore (Chairman), J.G. Allee, Jr., G.F. Henigan, Muriel McClanahan, 
: Willson 


* Th 

~ of all mmittees 

t Electes aa of Columbian ¢ ollege of Arts and Sciences is an ex officio member of all co | 
bY the Faculty 


grams in Education, 


ing, except those in the fields of 


* This Council 
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ADVISORY COUNCIL FOR ARTS AND SCIENCES* 


CHAIRMAN 


Mark Sullivan, Jr, (University Trustee), 
Inc., Washington, D.C 


| 

Thomson and Mi Kinnon, Auc hindl 

MEMBERS OF THE COL NCII } 
f 


Windsor P, Booth, Chief of the News Servii e, N 

Waldron Faulkner, Faulkner, Stenhouse, 

David Edward Finley (Retired Director o 
ington, D.C. 

Robert R. Garvey, Jr., Executive Secretary, 
ervation, Washington, D.C. 

Patrick Hayes, Washington, D.C. 


Jean Ross Howard, Office of Public A fairs, Aerospace Industries, Washing 
D.C, 


ational Geographic Soc iety 
Fryer & Faulkner, W ashington, 
f the National Galler, of Art), W 


Advisory Council on Historic 


Jeremiah Milbank, Jr. (1 niversity Trustee), New York, N.Y. h 
William T. Pecora, Director, Geological Survey, 

John Palmer Reesing, Jr., Professor of English l 
Sidney Dillon Ripley II (University Trustee), Secretary, Smithsonian Institul 
Robert Poindexter Sharkey, Professor of E onomic History 

Julian H. Singman, Attorney, Washington, D.C. 

Sidney William Souers, Rear Admiral, USNR (Ret.) (University Hono 


Trustee), Chairman of the Board, General Ameri: an Life Insurance C 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. 


Ira Rockwood Telford, Professor 0f Anatomy 
Louis B. Wright, formerly Director, Fol 


U.S. Department of the Inte 


ger Shakespeare Library 


INTRODUCTION 


Since its founding in 1821 


» Columbian ( ollege of Arts and Sciences, the libs > 

arts college of the 1 niversity, has continued to expand and develop with® p 
city [ Washington. Its central situation. makes participation in the life of T 
Nation's Capital convenient for resident students, The cosmopolitan natu? | 
the student body reflects the atmosphere of a great world capital. Because ( 
students come from the fifty states and from ninety foreign countries, class% t| 
Cussions and casual student conversations are enriched by a challenging VÀ li 
ety of viewpoints. r 
Columbian College offers programs leading to the degrees of Bachelom Cı 
Arts, Bachelor of Science, and Bachelor of Science in Medical Technol d 
prelegal and premedical programs; the first two years of the professorial p 


p 
b 
in Government and Business Administration, and in 
lic and International Affairs 


All entering freshmen 


sta 
and transfer students of less than junior class 


y 
engineering and applied science, entef 


pi 
serves both Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and the Graduate scu ( 
Arts and Sciences The President of the University, the Vic President for Academic € SI 
Dean of Columbian College Of Arts and Sciences, and the Dean of the Graduate School ¢ 

and Sciences are €x officio 


members of the Co 


incil 
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DWer division of Columbian College. The division is primarily concerned with 
roviding (1) the academic guidance needed in selecting and preparing for a 
najor field and (2) the broad cultural foundations in language and literature, 
cience, and social studies on which major-field specialization in the upper 
livision is built 

During the junior and senior years the student is in the upper division, where 
€ IS guided by his major adviser. A student who plans to continue toward a 
Master's degree should plan his Bachelor's program so that it will prepare him 


or the graduate work of his interest 


olumbian ( ollege has degree-granting authority over the off-campus programs 
"ading to the degrees of Bachelor of General Studies (areas of concentration 
n history, mathematics, political science, and psychology), Bachelor of Science 
! Environmental Health, Bachelor of Science in Geodetic and Cartographic 
“lence, and Bachelor of Science in Occ inography 


Th 


ral Studies For further information see the College of General Studies cata- 
gue, 


ese off-campus degree programs are administered by the Colle of Gen- 


IHE COLUMBIAN COLLEGE PROGRAM 


as Columbian College program is a contemporary application of the historic 
oeral i 


arts tradition Its purpose is to enable the studer 


t to develop both his 
articular 


abilities and his general awareness as a human being. It demands of 
Ne student 


| à thorough acquaintance with one major area of learning and at 
Y same time an inderstanding of how that specialization fits into the larger 
Ontext of the scientific, social, and moral problems which confront modern 
lan. [t Stresses not merely « xpertness but idly enlightened expertness 
‘hich encourages its graduates to grow thro ars in ability and wisdom. 


Op 
PHOMORE y; AR IN PARIS PROGRAM 


reshme course work dur- 
lg 


8 the first Semester may be eligible to participate in the George Washington 
Diversity. 


ualified st 
e cultural 


n who have received grades of Pass or higher l 


American College in Paris Sophomore Year in Paris Progr 


udents will be encouraged to accept this opportunity to profit from 


Ving and intellectual riches of I irope Dy spending their second yana 
ible and studying in Paris. Credits earned in this Program will be transfer- 

toward degree in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. Since all 
nee “re taught in English, a knowledge of French is not mandatory, but is 
“Sirable Students with IL training in the French language will be required to 
articipate in an intensive five-week nguage program in Paris prior to the 


CEInnir 
Saning of the academic vear 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


ppropriate for the program of 
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LOWER DIVISION 


Requirements for admission to the 

l. An acceptable certificate of graduation from 
school, showing at least fifteen units 
at least two years of one foreign 
with laboratory Instruction; 
American history; 
of algebra, or the 
tistics; 


freshman class are as follows: 


an accredited second 
Which must include four years of Engl 
language; two years of 
two years of soci 
and two years of colleg 
equivalent, 
and one unit in algebr 
lent, are prere 


Science, prefera 
al studies, one of Which must 
* preparatory mathem 
IS prerequisite 
a and one 
quisite to courses in n 
2. The Principal's state 
lege work. 


atics. One u 
to courses in chemistry and s 
unit in plane geometry, 
lathematics and physics 

ment that the applicant is prep 


or the equi! 


ared to undertake c 
3. College Entrance 

Scholastic Aptitude Test 
It is recommended th; 

Scores on tests taken 


tests are the responsibility of the applicant 
cational Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street 
Center Street. Berkeley, Calif. 94704, not le 
of the test. In applying for the test, the appl 
be sent to the Office of Admissions, Ge 
ton, D.C. 20006. 


The Committee on Admission and 


quacy of the qualifications of an 
stances, does not 
Committee 


Examination Board scores 


and the English Composition Achievement Test. 
it the examinations be taken 
in the junior year may 


must be submitted on tl 


in December or Januar 
be submitted. Arrangements ft 
and should be made with the Edi 
» Princeton, NJ 08540; or 194 
ss than one month before the dal 


icant should Specify that the score 
orge Washington University, Washing 


Advanced Standing 


applicant who, 
present all of the formal 
may prescribe 


will consider the adi 
because of unusual circum 
requirements stated above. Ti 
appropriate scholastic-aptitude tests of the University: 
UPPER DIVISION 
The following 
division: 

Bachelor of Arts. 
the Arts and Letters 
required. 

Bachelor of Science, 
on the Science curriculur 

Bachelor of Science 
academic work. 


are requirements for admission to deg 


ree candidacy in the upp“ 


Sixty-four hours of sat 


isfactory 
curriculum in 


academic work based 0f 
l the lower 


division, or the equivalent, aff 
Sixty-four h 
n in the lowe 
in Medical Tec 
including B Sc 1] l 


ours of Satisfactory 


j 

ev 
academic work base 
r division. or 


the equivalent, are required 
Sixty-four hours of satisfacton 


2: Chem 11-12, 22, and 50, are required 


hnolog y 


REGULATIONS 


Regulations regarding 


stated on pages 23-33 


$ ; 


ADMISSION, RE GISTRATION, FEES 


AND FINANCES df 
Other l niversity 


( 45 
regulations, on pages 44—5; 


ACADEMIC WORK LOAD 


A full-time student not on 


semester hours, A st, 
on probation may take 


Probation may take 
ident employed 
not more than 


ordinarily not more than ! 


more than 20 hours a week who is M 
10 hours 

"| 
* A unit represents a year's y scho "ect, including in the aggregate ™ 
less than 120 SIxty-minute per "ds. or the equiva ent, of 
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The amount of work taken by a student on probation is limited by the Com- 
mittee on Scholarship 

al A full-time student who, during the immediately preceding semester, has 
si “ceived no grades below High Pass and has earned Honors grades in three 
bj Courses totaling at least 9 semester hours may take 18 or 19 hours. An em- 
Ployed student who, during the immediately preceding semester, has received 
f "© grades below High Pass and has earned Honors grades in two courses 
 ‘Otaling at least 6 semester hours may take not more than 12 hours. 
$ A student who accepts employment after registration or at any time during 
4 semester must report that fact immediately to the Dean so that his program 
mày be adjusted, if necessary. 


= 


Ane. 


ATTENDANCE 


The Student is held responsible for all the work of the course in which he is 
legistered, and all absences must be excused by the instructor in charge before 
Provision is made for the student to make up work missed. 


USE OF CORRECT ENGLISH 


The use of correct English, oral and written, is required in all courses. Any 
Student whose I nglish in any course whatever is deemed unsatisfactory may be 
l'éported by the instructor to the Dean and to the Committee on the Use of 
Orrect English. The Chairman of the Committee may assign supplementary 
Work, without academic credit, varying in amount with the needs of the stu- 
m If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tuition fee 

arged. The granting of a degree may be delayed by failure to make up 


any Y ` . 
ly such deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the Committee and the 
ean. 


HONORS 


Lower Division Honors Program.—Columbian College offers an honors pro- 
gram for selected sophomores. The program is designed to provide an appro- 
^om. challenge and opportunity for gifted students; to permit early identifica- 
M. Students with the highest potential for high-quality graduate work and 
Which in competitive award programs; to introduce educational innovations 
=f may possibly be applied at a later date to the student body at large; to 
rbd together a group of students whose activities will enable. them to con- 
Whole more significantly to academic discussion within the L niversity as a 
With thew to involve superior students in a program unmistakably identified 
emph; " liberal arts ideal of the generally educated man, thus balancing the 
asis on concentrated study that is the heart of existing departmental 
Onors programs. 

e program normally consists of 2 honors seminars (see page 307), each | 
ed to approximately 15 students. Each seminar carries 3 semester hours 
j redit, and represents elective hours in the student's program. Directors of 
ere invite expert faculty members from different fields to assist in 
nt E. of particular problems. Students may elect a program of independ- 

Study in place of the second seminar 


limit 


e 
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Participants in the Honors Program are selected 
on the basis of an application to the Program. All students who earn 4 grad 
of High Pass or better in their first semester are automatically eligible to appl 
Other students doing high-quality Work may apply on the recommendation | 
two of their instructors. 

A student will hav "honors in the 
into his Permanent record if he (1) complete 
honors work and (2) earns grades of High Pass 
his first two years of study. 

Dean's List.—The 
ter hours in 


at the end of their first ye 


e the designation lower division" enter 
S successfully semesters € 
Or better in 16 courses durin 


name of every student who t 


any one semester, who receives grades of Honors in at least 60 pé 
cent of the course Work taken in that semester, and who has no 


for that semester, is placed on the Dean’s | ist for th 


akes a minimum of 15 seme 


grades of Fal 
at semester 
ACADEMIC STANDING 


A student who is 
standing. 

The following rules Boverning probation 
Stated to students enrolled for 
during the fall Or s 
hours during the 
mer sessions are 
for four Courses 
rather th 


not suspended or On probation is considered to be in .goo 


and suspension 


à full-time Program (12 se 
Pring semester. Stude 


fall or Spring semester 
subject to Probation 
(3 or more seme 
an on their record in 


are applicable # 
mester hours or mort 
less than 12 semesttl 
olled during the sunt 
e basis of their recom 
^, Or multiples thereof 


9r Suspension on th 


ster hours of credit each 


any one semester 


PROBATION 


A student who in one semeste 
3 or more semeste 


ives two grades of F 
tion. A student in 


"ail in courses carrying 
each, or the e 


IS placed on prob& 


er On probation who receives one grade of Fall 
In Such a course Will be Continued on Probation for a second semester. A stu 
dent on Probation taking 12 or more semester hours 

or be 


Ja 
whose grades are all Pas 
SUSPENSION 


A student w 


ho in one se 
ing 


Ives grades of F 
3 or more semester hours of credit each, 
A student in his first semester On probation whe 
Fail in such courses is suspended. A student w 
i In any later s 
Period of 
al dates for 


mester rece ail in three courses carry’ 
Or the equivalent, is suspended 
> receives two or more grades 0 
ho receives one or more grades 


*mester on probation IS Suspended 


academic Suspension is one fall or one spring E 
applying for readmission are the same as those " 
"Undergraduate Admission" (see pages 22 24). A suspended studen 
seeking readmiss evidence to the Committee on Admission 1 
ing that during his absence from the University he has 3 
as to indicate fit by readmission A studen 
readmitted. 


mester. Fin 
erning 


suspended twice for 
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MID-SEMESTER WARNING 


; 

At the end of the sixth week of each semester, instructors file in the Office 
à the Dean the names of freshman and sophomore students who are doing 
HNsatisfactory work. A notice of Warning is sent to the student and a copy 
filed with the appropriate adviser. A “Warning” constitutes notice to the stu- 
€nt that he must consult his instructor and adviser at the earliest opportunity. 


CORRESPONDEN( E AND HOME-STUDY COURSES 


Na eeu. ; 
© credit is given for work done by correspondence or in home-study courses. 


CLASSIFICA TION OF STUDENTS 
nceshman is a student who is in the process of completing 32 semester hours, 
ing 18 hours of his curriculum requirements 
A sophomore is a student who has completed between 32 and 64 semester 
Ours, including 18 hours of his curriculum requirements 
A junior is a student who has completed between 64 and 94 semester hours 


and file : I É 

> filed the declaration of his major, approved by his adviser, in the Office of 
* Dean, 
A se 


ite ET IS a student who has completed between 94 and 124 semester hours, 
udi 


ng at least 6 hours of second-group course work in his major. 

An unclassified student is one who is not a candidate for a Bachelor's degree 
Normally because he already holds it), but who wishes for valid academic 
“Sons to take a limited program for a limited time. Registration in this 


Stat e : ; " 
Ces ^ permitted only with the prior approval of the upper division Dean's 
^ncil, 


i The Lower Division 


ete m THE LOWER DIVISION is given the opportunity of taking a wide 
studies us eral arts subjects humanities, foreign languages, sciences, social 
aor. fei I as a means of laying the groundwork for the more concentrated 
cademic study in the upper division and as a means of determining what 

area is best adapted to his interests and aptitudes. In order to insure 
* general educational requirements are met, the student is not per- 
anticipate major-field special courses until all basic areas are covered. 


ENT 1 
RANCE REQUIREMENTS 
Entrance 


requirements of the lower division are stated on pages 69—70. 


iDVie 
DVISORy SYSTEM l 


Bac 
sach j 
Student in the lower division is provided with two kinds of counseling. 


make« . x 
(Ore " lakes up his program in consultation with the adviser assigned to him be- 
e : 4 : 
Bistration.. Personal counseling is available through the Office of the Dean 


*Cademi. A a. . . : | 
now] nic advising is performed by members of the Faculty selected for their 

" à ) ) 
dent dge of freshman-sophomore requirements and programs, and each stu- | 
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of Students. All students are 
Faculty advisers. 

Students who intend to tr 
Education, the School 


encouraged to maintain close contact wi 


ansfer after the sophomore year to the Sci 


of Government and Business Administration, 
School of Public and International Affairs are assigned special advisers t. 


them in planning their programs. 

An academic warning 
falls below required standards. In such ¢ are required to ¢ 
regularly with their advisers. On request, copies of academic warnings a 


bation notices may be sent to Parents or guardians, who are themselve 
come to meet with members of the advisory staff. 


system permits early attention to stude 


ases, students 


nts whose 


REQUIRED PI ACEMENT EXAMINATIONS 

English.—Students whose College Board English Composition Achieve 
Test scores Suggest Preparation may be assigned to Engl 1 
may be tested in Vocabulary, spelling, grammar. Standard usage, and w 
skill before Placement in either Engl 1x Or l. Students Whose scores ind 
marked superiority will be allowed to waive the Engl 1 requirement. 

Foreign Languages.- -A standardized placement examination is require 
all entering students who wish to continue in college the language begu 
high school (Chinese, French, German, Greek, Hebrew, Italian, Latin, Rus 
or Spanish), Upon completion of the examination, assignment is made t0 
appropriate course. 

Mathematics New student 
registration, to take a pl 


inadequate 


S registering for Math 30 are required, prio! 
acement examination in algebra and trigonometry: 
FIRST- AND SECOND-GROUP 
A freshman or Sophomore may take 
101—200) Only with the Writte 
Dean. A student is not pe 


take a second-group cour 


COURSES 


second-group 
N permission of 
rmitted to postpone 
se for elective 
the freshman 


courses (courses numba 
the Department and of 
à required first-group cours 
credit. The policy that first-g 
courses must be taken in 


and sophomore years, and advan 
Courses in the junior and Senior years, is followed in approving student P 
grams. 
PROFESSIONAI COURSES 
Except for majors in A 
for the combined de 
degree of Bachelor of Science 
Of professional Courses, i.e. 
than Columbian 
Bachelor's degree 
under this rule 


Pplied Mathem 


atics and 
grees of B; 


for students intending to apt 
ichelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine oF 
in Medical Technology, no more than 12 hof 
Courses offered in units of the University 0 
College, may be included In the 124 hours required fof 
s in Columbian College. Students electing professional coU 
must obtain the approval of the Dean before registration 
PHYSICA] EDUCATION REQUIREMENT 
Freshmen and sophomores 
cation (PE 4. 5 
or unless regul 
classes during 


are required to take 
» Or 6) unless they 


ar employment 
the evening 


four semesters of physical 
are registere 


d for less than 9 semester 
during the 


ke 
day makes it necessary to ta 
hours 
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th q Any other exemptions will be granted only upon written petition which has 
ren recommended by the University Physician and approved by the Dean. 
udents exempt from the physical education requirement must substitute four 

orf “ester hours of electives 

; The required medical and physical examinations, as specified by the Depart- 
*nt of Physical Education, will be arranged at the beginning of each semester 


, WT those students who lack reports 


O 
r FOREIGN LANGUAGE REQUIREMENT 


* Jh curricula requiring foreign languages a student must complete satisfactorily 
* equivalent of two years of college work in a single foreign language. (Chi- 
Dese » French, German, Hebrew, Greek*, Italian, Latin?, Russian, Spanish. ) 

A student offering for admission four acceptable high school units of a sin- 
- foreign language, or the equivalent, is not required to take any foreign lan- 
x uage, 

À student who offers less than four units and wishes to meet the require- 
|" by continuing in the same language must take the language placement 
In Beneral, one year of high school language is considered equivalent to one 
Mester of college language. 
titio e instances foreign languages are required or recommended as prep- 
propriate, advanced work. The student should consult his adviser so that ap- 
] sion ate foreign languages may be included, when necessary, in his lower divi- 

program, 


A 
qm 
V 
i 


EN 
GLISH REQUIREMENT 


E . 

å ntering stude 
*quence 
Courses 
CUrricy 


nts registered in the arts and sciences curricula must follow the 
of Engl 1 or 1x, both halves of one of the introductory literature 
» and Engl 40. This does not apply to students transferring to these 
la or students registering in the preprofessional curricula 


EXA . 

MINATIONS FOR WAIVING CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS{ 
: Tequired 
y the 
Utle 
tion 


Course may be waived and admission to an advanced course granted 

Passing of a waiver examination. Passing this examination does not en- 

the student to any hours of credit. W ritten request to take the examina- 

s t be made to the Dean and the required fee paid at the Office of the 
ore taking the examination 


TRA 
NSFER FROM LOWER DIVISION TO UPPER DIVISION 
On Satisf 


acto ` " » "ulun f 6 ) ) » 
Mester h ry completion of a lower division curriculum of 64 or more se 


Ours, the student is transferred to the upper division. 


IE 
Asia 5 
t “6 
| Greek and | Quired of Chinese Studies majors 
* Thi Proy atin not acceptable for International Affairs and Public Affairs majors 
l i 
Must be un does not apply to the premedical student, all of whose required premedical work 


In à recognized college of arts and sciences 
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LOWER DIVISION CURRICULA 


Each of the following curricula comprises the 
year college course. 


first two years of 
All curricul 


a in this group may be 
in Arts. Students Wishing to re 
Office at the time of reg 
semester hours must be s 


applied toward the 
ceive this degree I 


Pent in residence in Columbian College. 


IN PREPARATION FOR THE UPPER DIVISION OF COLUMBIAN COLLEGE 
Arts and Letters 


First two Years of the Bachelor Of Arts curriculum: 


Semest 
Hours 
Comp & Lit: Engl 1 or Ix; Clas 71 and 72, Engl 51 52, 71-72, or 91- 
92, Fren 51-52, Germ 51-52, Ital 51-52, Slav 91-92, or 
Span 51-52; and Engl 40 AP ed ei im : 
*Language: Bees sit seriei ser caer SE UL : us 12 
e ra EE eee mane V^ tees eeU eee eeepe UL euis wi 
Science: B Sc 3-4 (nonscience majors) or 11- 12 (science majors); 
Chem 3-4 (nonscience majors) or 11-12 (science ma- 
jors); Geol 1-2; or Phys 1 and 2, or 9-10 (nonscience 
derer rr MED 6-4 
Social Studies: AmCy 71-72, Anth 1-2, Econ 1-2, Geog 51 and 52, Hist 
39-40 or 71-72, P Sc 5-6. or Soc 1-2 
tElective: .......... Vues M as oe, . 22-24 
me USE 
Science 


First two years of the Bachelor of Science Curriculum: 


Semesit 
Hours 
Comp & Lit: Engl 1 or Ix; Clas 7] and 72. Engl 51 $2, 71-72, or 91- 
92, Fren 51-52, Germ 51-52, Ita] 51-52, Slav 91 92, or F 
Span 51-52; and Engl 40 i dia 1 
Language: French, German, Russian, Or nonscience elective... — 14 
NOTE.—A reading knowledge of French, German, or Rus- 
Sian is required, This may be satisfied by Fren 4 or 6, 
Germ 4, or Slav 4 or 6, or by special examination. 
me ic da 


* Sec Page 75 for foreign language requirement 
* See pages 74.7« for physical education 4 
t It is Suggested that electives inc ie following “Surses: Art 31-32, 71-72; Mus 3, 
Phil 61-62: Rel 9, 10, 21, 59-60 

The Student should Obtain the advice 
collateral] courses for the inte 


' be given for 
approval of the Dean 


requirement 
lude one of t 


his major dep. 
nded major 


à limited numt 


and 
irtment as to proper Prerequisite 

the 
er Of courses elected in Physical Education, with 


a standard foi 


degree of Associs 
nust apply at the Registral 
istration for the fourth or last semester. The last ! 
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Semester 
Hours 
Math: Math.3, 605 2lect uo nana Gir cdire city ponrin 6 
NoTE.—The Math 3 requirement may be satisfied by 
offering two years of high school algebra acceptable for 
admission; the Math 6 requirement may be satisfied by 
offering one-half year of high school trigonometry accept- 
able for admission. 
2. umet idco a ERA PPIPRRUBN "ente t ERRORIS REPAIR OR, cuc 4 
Udece: - BBC TIER a eoceeeeseresquapetentiili educ pes DAE G laesi EE: 8 


Two additional full-year courses are required, to be 
chosen from Chem 11-12, Geol 1-2, and Phys 1 and 2 14-16 
Social Studies: AmCv 71-72, Anth 1-2, Econ 1-2, Geog 51 and 52, Hist 


39—40 or 71-72, P Sc 5-6, or Soc 1-2... e nS tta 6 
LO e e a a smod té dive oid ~. E 
(ERTS LIE RT Oe RA G ae tes 64 


Premedical 


Premedical students may follow either the Arts and Letters or the Science cur- 
"culum above in fulfilling the first 64 semester hours of the premedical require- 
ment, Each premedical program must be approved by the premedical adviser. 
For admission to most medical schools, a minimum of 90¢ semester hours ap- 
Plicable toward a degree in an approved college of arts and sciences must in- 
clude the following: 


l. Biology: 8 semester hours. This may be either in general biology or zoology 
2 May not include separately credited courses in botany. 
ciada ome: 8 semester hours of general inorganic chemistry (which may in- 
eh qualitative analysis), including 4 semester hours of laboratory; and 6 to 8 

P hours of organic chemistry, including laboratory. 

’ Physics: 8 semester hours, including at least 2 semester hours of laboratory. 
usu; EPalish 6 semester hours in composition and literature. This may be the 

introductory college course or its equivalent. 
Aaa not required for admission, courses in embryology, histology, genetics, and 
matics are strongly recommended. 

With the exception of these specific requirements applicants are urged to fol- 
9W their personal interests in developing their premedical courses of study. 
“t well-balanced program, rather than a specific field, is the criterion by which 
d applicant is judged. It is not advisable to take courses that appear to cover 
~ J€ct matter in the medical program. 

While well-qualified candidates are eligible for admission after completing 

© minimum 90 semester-hour requirement, the majority of applicants are 


Ound to be better prepared for the study of medicine after four years of col- 
*Be work, 


Ae = 

tit Pages 74-75 for physical education requirement — 

Phil Bio ped that electives include one of the following courses: Art 31-32, 71-72; Mus 3, 4; 
n5 Rel 9, 10, 21, 59-60 

Caterer ee should obtain the advice of his major department as to proper prerequisite and 
"edit Courses for the intended major 

Pprovai May be given for a limited number of courses elected in Physical Education, with the 

tT of the Dean, 

ipplica p ^ mester hours of physical education required at George Washington University are not 

" toward admission to Medical School 
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Medical Technology 


First two years of the Bachelor of Science in Me 
See page 85 for a description of the 
junior and senior years: 


Comp & Lit: Engl 1 or lx; Clas 71 and 72 


92, Fren 51-52, Germ 51-52 
Span 51-52; and Engl 40 ee 
French, German, Russian, or nonscie 
NOTE.—A reading knowledg 
sian is required. This may be s 
Germ 4, or Slav 4 or 6, or by s 
Math 3, 6, or electives... 
NOTE.—The Math 3 require 
ing two years 
mission; the Math 6 re 
fering one-half year 
able for admission. 


Language: 


Math: 


*PE: 
Science: 


-12, 22, 50 
AmCy 71-72, Anth 1-2, Econ 1-2, Ge 
39-40 or 71-72, P Sc 5 6, or Soc 1-2 
May be selected in lie 


Social Studies: 


tElective: 


Education 


First two years of the Bachelor of 


Credit is not given 


for courses in Pt 


tysical Education 


program and the 


» Engl 51-52, 71 72 
» Ital 51-52, Slay 91 92, 


of high school algebra accept 


u of the various exe 


, or 91 


Or 


nce elective, am 
€ of French, German, or Rus- 
atisfied by Fren 4 or 6, 
Pecial examination 


Satisfied by of- 


trigonometry accept- 


mptions 


dical Technology curriculut 
requirements for th 


Semestt 


Hous 


Arts in ] ducation curriculum: 
Semeste! 
Hous 
Engl: Composition—Eng! 1 or uper fees 6 
Literature—Engl 51-52, 7] 72,0091-92.... ^ 
Language: Chinese, French, German, Italian, Latin, Russian, or 1 
Spanish. See page 75 for foreign language requirement I 
Math: Two Semesters to supplement senior high school courses, 
chosen from Math 3, 6, Qu. terii i i ° 
CH x ml os COMPE MM 2 
Psyc: DEM A Vu EE a MAR hA LE s — 1 
Science: Three semesters (2 in biologica] Science and one in physi 
Cal science or vice Versa) to supplement senior high school 
courses in those fields, chosen from B Sc 3-4 or 11-12; 
Chem 3-4 or 11-12; Geol | 2; or Phys 1 and 2. or 9 10 
A Secondary Education Major offering for admission 2 or 
more acceptable senior high school units in the above 
areas of science may be exempted from One semester of 7 
this requirement........ oe à 9-17 
* See Pages 74-75 for Physical education requirement 3, 5 
t It is suggested that electives include one of the following courses: Art 31 32, 71-72; Mus 7 
Phil 61-62; Rel 9, 10, 21, 59 60 


4 


* 


Social Studies: 


Sp&D: 


Elective: 


Hist 71-72 or P Sc 5-6 
Anth 1-2, Econ 1 
P Sc 5-6, or Soc 1-2. R6 

if the Department so advises) eed 
May be selected in lieu of the various exemptions. 


AmCv 7 


39—40 or 71-72, 


Sp&D 1 


Physica] Education 


First two years of the Bachelor of Science in Physical Education curriculum: 


Engl: 
*Language: 


tPE: 

Psyc: 

d Science: 
Social Studies: 
Sp&D: 


Elective: 


Engl 1 or Ix, 2 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE 


1-72, 


(or 11, 


^5 


2, Geog 


51 and 5 


2, Hist 


Chinese, French, German, Italian, Latin, Russia in, or Span- 
ish. See page 75 for foreign language requirement 


Psyc 1, 


B Sc 3 4; Chem 3- 4; Geol 1- 
Two full-year courses selected from the following: 
, Hist 39-40 or 71-72; 


71-72, 
ed, EE 
Sp&D 1 
ment) 


Anth 1-2 


(or Sp&D 11, 


2; or Phys 1 and 2, 


P Sc 5-6, 


if recommended by the Depart- 


ANDREPARATION FOR THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT 
D BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


*counting, Business Administration, and International Business 


Fi 
irst two years of the Bachelor of Business Administration curricula in Ac- 


co 
Unting, Business Administration, and International Business: 


Acct: 

B Ad: 

I Comp: 
ang, Lit, Art, 
"sic, or Speech: 


Math: 
tPE: 


Science 


eden atics, 
Be requireme 


nt 
see Dages 74 


science, 


Engl 1 or 
32 Or 71-72 
92; Fren 3-4 or 6, or 51-52; 


Art 31 


lx, 2 


Asia 3-4; Engl 51-52 
Germ 3-4 or 51- 


, 71-72, 
52; Ital 3-4 


or 9-10 
AmCv 
or Soc 


or 91 


or 51-52; Mus 3 and 4; Slav 3-4, 5-6, or 91 92: Span 3- 
4 or 6, or m or Sp&D 1 and 11 
Math 30, 3 


B Sc 


3-4 or 11-12; 


Phys 1 and 2, or 9-10... 


or other courses, 


75 for physical education requirement 


Chem 3-4 or 11-12; 


approved by the adviser, 
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Semester 
Hours 


ON 


6-8 


may be substituted for the lan- 
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Semester 
Hours 


6 
6 


Social Studies: 


Stat: 
*Elective: Courses other th 
or Economics 


IN PREPARATION FOR THE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Chinese Studies and International Affairs 


First two years of the Bachelor o 


f Arts curriculum in Chinese 
ternational Affairs: 


Studies and In- 


Semester 
Hours 
Engl: Composition— Engl 1 or iz, 2 6 
Literature— Eng] 51-52 or 71-72 6 
deron uut V USER bt o 12 
Ong OuESM Qu ae. did ue AERE T M 3 
tMath, Science: B Sc 3-4 or 11-12; Chem 3-4; Geol 1-2; Math 3 and 6; 
Phys 1 and 2, or 9-10; or Stat 51 and .v NS 6-8 
M eee RES REM ee A N EEA 
Social Studies: Econ 1-2: Hist 40, 71-72; and P Sc 5-6. 21 
thas NEN oe 4-6 
‘saree ee tae Ae Re 64 
Public Affairs 
First two years of the Bachelor of Arts curriculum in Public Affairs: 
Semester 
Hours 
Engl: Engl 1 or MOREAU a Soocg us 6 
TLanguage: ..... EE RPM E MEUS Re ON 12 
Math, Science: B Sc 3-4 or 11-12; Chem 3-4; Geol 1-2; Math 3 and 6: 
Phys 1 and 2, or 9-10; or Stat 51 and 52 ii 6-8 
re rr onm s 
Social Studies: Econ 1-2; Hist 39—40, 71- 7;andPS$Sc5-6........ 24 
scmper rr EORR dient 10-12 
ee eee COMAS NER 64 


* Credit is not elected in Physical Educat 
f See page 75 for foreig 


t 


on 


Js 
by 3 hours of Mathematics pit 


Upper Division 


^ STUDENT working toward a Bachelor's degree in the arts or sciences who has 
64 or more acceptable semester hours, whether earned in this University or 
transferred from another institution, is registered in the upper division of Co- 
lumbian College. (For transfer from lower division to upper division, see page 
75.) It is assumed that he has met the requirements of the lower division Arts 
and Letters or Science curriculum, If he has not, he must begin to make up 
his deficiencies immediately upon admission and continue to carry courses to 
this end until all requirements are met. 


THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES 


Columbian College offers programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, 
Bachelor of Science, and Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology. 

In cooperation with the School of Medicine a seven-year curriculum leading 
to the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine is offered. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


RESIDENCE 


A minimum of 30 semester hours, including at least 12 hours in the major field, 
must be completed in residence in the upper division of Columbian College. 
This requirement applies to students transferring within the University as well 
as to students transferring from other institutions. Summer work may be 
Counted in residence, but in no case may the period of residence aggregate less 
than thirty weeks. Unless special permission is granted by the Dean to pursue 
Work elsewhere, the work of the senior year must be completed in residence. 

For the regulation governing students who are absent from the University 
for one semester or more, see “Continuous Registration,” page 48. 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


At least 60 semester hours beyond those of the appropriate lower division cur- 
"iculum and the satisfactory completion of the major are required. Each pro- 
Sram must be approved by the major adviser and by the Dean. 

At least 24 of the last 60 hours must be taken in subjects not included in 
: * major field or department. The student should consult his major adviser 
at each registration concerning his choice of electives. 

Except for premedical students and majors in Applied Mathematics or Medi- 
cal Technology, no more than 12 hours of professional courses (i.e., courses of- 
ered in units of the University other than Columbian College) may be in- 
cluded. The election of professional courses must be approved by the Dean’s 
Council prior to registration. Ordinarily courses in Physical Education and 
technical courses in Education will not be approved toward a degree. 

: A change in degree candidacy (e.g., from Bachelor of Arts to Bachelor of 
Science ) requires the permission of the Dean. The degree requirements effec- 
tive at the time the change is approved must be met. 
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Each student must select and file with the 
tering the upper division. He may change the major only with the consent of 
the Dean and of the department or committee concerned, and must meet the 
requirements for the new major in effect at the time the change is approved. 

First-group courses may be required as Prerequisites to the major, but be 
cause of their introductory character they may not be counted as part of such 
programs. (See “Explanation of Course Numbers.” pages 181—182.) 

Students transferring from other institutions or from other schools, colleges 
or divisions in this University, with major requirements wholly or substantially 
met, must complete satisfactorily at least 12 semester hours of approved work 
in the major field in the upper division of Columbian College. This work will 
count as part of the minimum residence requirement. 

Examination for Waiving Curriculum Requirements.—A required cours 
may be waived and admission to an advanced course granted by passing of @ 
waiver examination. Passing this examination does not entitle the student t0 
any hours of credit. Written request to take the examination should be made 


to the Dean and the required fee paid at the Office of the Cashier (see page 
31) before taking the examination. 


Dean a choice of major upon en- 


INDEPENDENT ST UDY PLAN 


A junior or senior of demonstrated Capacity, with a special interest in the sub 
ject matter of a regularly listed course, may be permitted to undertake ince 
pendent study in residence under the personal direction of the instructor, if! 
accordance with the rules of the appropriate department and with the approval 


of the Dean. Credit under this plan is limited to the specific semester hour 
of credit designated for each course in the list of courses of instruction. M 


assumes frequent and regular conferences between student and instructor. 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 


The work of the junior and senior years 


; Including a major in one of the fol 
lowing fields, must be approved by 


the major adviser and by the Dean. 
American Civilization 


Latin 
American Literature Latin American Studies 
Anthropology Mathematical Statistics 
Applied Mathematics Mathematics 
Applied Statistics Music: 
Art History and Theory Applied Music 
Biology Music History and Literature 
Botany Music Theory 
Chemistry Philosophy 
Classical Archeology and Greek Physics 


Classical Humanities Political Science 
Dramatic Art 


Psychology 
Economics Religion 
English Literature Russian Language and Literature 
Fine Arts 


Sociology 
French Language and I ite Spanish American I iterature 
Geography Spanish Language and Literature 
Geology Speech Communication 
Speech Pathology and Audit logy 
Zoology 


rature 


Germanic La nguages 
History 
Journalism 


and Literatures 
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COMBINED DEGREES OF BACHELOR OF ARTS AND DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 


A candidate for the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Med- 
icine must (1) complete the Medical School entrance requirements; (2) ful- 
ll the Arts and Letters curriculum of the lower division requirements (see 
Page 76); (3) accumulate 94 semester hours in the liberal arts, including a 
minimum of 30 in the upper division of Columbian College; (4) obtain the 
approval of the Dean of Columbian College at the time of entering the School 
9f Medicine; (5) obtain the recommendation of the Dean of the Medical Cen- 
ler at the completion of all prescribed courses in the first year of the School 
9f Medicine, at which time the degree of Bachelor of Arts will be conferred 
(Professional work taken at another institution will not satisfy the major re- 
quirement for the combined degrees); (6) maintain throughout the entire 
ourse the scholarship level required for graduation. 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


fie Work of the junior and senior years, including a major in one of the fol- 
Wing fields, must be approved by the major department and by the Dean. 


Biological Sciences Physical Sciences 
Biology Applied Mathematics 
Botany Applied Statistics 
Zoology Chemistry 


Geology 

Mathematical Statistics 
Mathematics 

Physics 


THE UNDERGRADUATE MAJOR 


There are two types of undergraduate majors: the Field-of-Study Major and the 

*Partmental Major. Two majors, Latin American Studies and Classical Arche- 
ology and Greek, although interdepartmental in nature, are governed by the 
Tegulations of the Departmental Major. 


Field-of-Study Major 


es Field-of-Stud) Major covers a carefully worked out field of coordinated 
E t is under the supervision of the appropriate department and the Co- 
lan College Committee on Studies. 
he Field-of-Study Major requires no specific program of courses, although 
* student is required to meet the over-all general requirements for the de- 
Lot least 124 semester hours of satisfactory work). Ability to pass the Ma- 
Xamination is assumed to be a convincing demonstration that the student 
Possesses the breadth, depth, and quality of knowledge of his major usually de- 
n terms of semester hours, courses, and grades. A pamphlet on each 
‘ Ould obtainable from the departmental chairman. The prospective student 
ately i place himself under the direction of the appropriate adviser immedi- 
2 “Upon completing lower division work and beginning his junior year. 
Opme; Field-of-Study Major places special emphasis on the intellectual devel- 
: t of the individual student. Programs in the same major may vary, 
Pending upon the individual student's background, previous study, and apti- 
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tudes. The student is expected to consult his 
cial proseminar offered in some fields gives hi s 
vidual advice and direction in pursuing a program especially adapted to his 
needs and abilities. A close student-adviser relationship is essential for the stu 
dent's success under the Field-of-Study Major plan. 

The following Field-of-Study Majors are offered: American Civilization 
American Literature, English Literature, French Language and Literature, His- 
tory, Philosophy, Religion, Russian Language and Literature, Spanish Ameri- 
can Literature, Spanish Language and Literature. 


adviser frequently, and the spe 
m further opportunity for indk 


PROSEMINAR IN THE MAJOR 


A proseminar is offered in most fields to he 
nated knowledge of his field through reading, study, and laboratory exercises 
It is a presentation of the content and methods of the major field as a whole 
through the organization and coordination of the knowledge obtained in the 
various formal courses in the major subject and of material not usually in- 
cluded in such courses. This course is not required, but, if it is elected, strict 
attendance is essential. Six semester hours, but no qualitative grade, may be 
assigned. When registered in this course, the student has the privilege of visit 
ing, subject to the approval of the instructor, any other appropriate cours? 
Offered in the College. (Regular attendance in a course, either for credit of 
as an auditor, requires registration and payment of tuition.) Proseminars ale 


open only to the student who has been accepted as a candidate under that 
specific major. 


Ip the student acquire a coord 


THE MAJOR EXAMINATION 


The Major Examination will normally be taken 
a student on a limited schedule may t 
before graduation. A student who fai 


at the close of the senior yea 
ake it no earlier than one calendar year 

ls to pass a Major Examination may, # 
the discretion of the Committee on Studies, be re-examined at a later regulaf 
major-examination period. The Committee on Studies has general supervision 
of the preparation, reading, and grading of Major Examinations. Major Ex 
aminations are held each semester on dates fixed by the department or depart 
ments concerned, but in no case later than December 22 for the fall semester 


April 13 for the Spring semester, and August 26 for the summer sessions. 


Departmental Majors 


Departmental Majors, unlike Field-of-Study Majors, are defined in terms of 
credit hours, required courses, and the attainment of High Pass or Hono 
grades in half of the second-group courses taken in the major field. The mint 
mum specific requirements for Departmental Majors are listed below the st@ 
of instruction of the department concerned. The Chairman of the Department: 
Or designated departmental adviser, should be consulted at registration COM 
cerning the student's Program of courses; and the entire program, including 
electives, must be approved by the Department. The student is also expect 

to consult the Chairman or adviser in all matters affecting his program ? 
studies, such as changes, substitutions, or withdrawals, and especially concern 


a his progress in his courses. A close student-adviser relationship is desif® 
able. 


| 


| 
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Departmental Majors are offered in the following: American Literature; An- 
thropology; Applied Mathematics; Applied Statistics; Art History and Theory; 
Biology: Botany; Chemistry; Classical Archeology and Greek (interdepart- 
mental); Classical Humanities; Dramatic Art; Economics; English Literature; 
. ne Arts; Geography; Geology; Germanic Languages and Literatures; Journal- 
‘sm; Latin; Latin American Studies (interdepartmental); Mathematical Statis- 
tics; Mathematics; Music (Music History and Literature, Music Theory, Applied 
Music); Physics; Political Science; Psychology; Sociology; Speech Communica- 
lion; Speech Pathology and Audiology; Zoology. 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 


In Cooperation with the University Hospital and the Department of Pathology 
9f the School of Medicine, Columbian College offers work leading to the de- 
Bree of Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology, the fourth year of which 
(12 calendar months) is spent at the University Hospital. 

A candidate for the degree must complete the Medical Technology curricu- 
um in the lower division of Columbian College. He must fulfill the Columbian 
College requirements for the degree, including 30 semester hours of residence 
(the junior year) in the upper division. In the junior year B Sc 111 Jntroduc- 
tory Microbiology and 4 additional semester hours selected from second-group 
Zoology courses are required; it is recommended but not mandatory that the 
student select B Sc 104 Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy, B Sc 148 Histology, 
or B Sc 164 Vertebrate Physiology. All or most of the remaining courses in the 
Junior year should be selected from nonscience courses, i.e., social studies, arts, 
E i» candidate must complete the 12-month Medical Technology Course in 

niversity Hospital (senior year), which constitutes the major. 

"ach candidate must make application to take the 12-month Medical Tech- 
nology Course at the University Hospital; this should be done early in the 
Junior year, While admission to the Columbian College degree program does 
w E acceptance into the Medical Technology Course, George Washing- 

niversity students are given preference. 
A number of scholarships are provided by the University Hospital for the 
Udents enrolled in the fourth (senior) year of the degree program. 


331.0 further information concerning the Medical Technology program call 
331-6386. 


st 
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Dean A.E. Burns 
Associate Dean W.F.E. Long 
Assistant Dean Darlene Roth 


FACULTY, CONSULTANTS IN RESEARCH, FIELD OF STUDIES 
CONSULTANTS, AND SPECIAL LECTURERS 


FACULTY* 


Professors F.D. Allan, J.G. Allee, Jr., Joseph Aschheim, J.M. Bailey, Otto 
Bergmann, J.W. Brewer, H.F. Bright, R.G. Brown, J.F. Burks, A.E. Burns, 
Paul Calabrisi, W.E. Caldwell, G.V. Carroll, LH. Cisin, J.H. Coberly, 
V.H. Cohn, Jr., C.W. Cole, Milton Crane, R.H. Davison, A.H. Desmond, 
Julian Eisenstein, S.E. Fabro (Research), Nicolae Filipescu, J.A. Frey, 
C.E. Galbreath, R.N. Ganz, Jr., Jacqueline Goodnow, C.M. Goss (Visiting), 
Wood Gray, Andrew Gyorgy, I.B. Hansen, R.C. Haskett, G.F. Henigan, P.H. 
Highfill, Jr., H.C. Hinton, H.H. Hobbs, J.C. Houck, Rudolph Hugh, Herbert 
Jehle, T.N. Johnson, R.G. Jones, J.W. Kendrick, R.A. Kenney, Hewitt Ken- 
yon, J.C. King, A.D. Kirsch, J.L. Knetsch, W.H. Kraus, Solomon Kullback, 
Thelma Z. Lavine, H.L. LeBlanc, L.P. Leite, Sar Levitan, B.I. Levy, J.B. 
Levy, H.W, Lilliefors, C.D. Linton, T.P.G. Liverman, W.A. MacDonald, 
H.G. Mandel, Paul Mazel, G.E. Mazzeo, G.E. McCandlish, M.L. Meltzer, 
H.M. Merriman, F.H. Michael, J.W. Millar, F.N. Miller, Jr., C.C. Mondale, 
Edith Mortensen, J.N. Mosél, S.C. Munson, Gardner Murphy (Visiting), 
C.R. Naeser, David Nelson, Benjamin Nimer, R.C. Parlett, H.J. Parry 
(Resear, h), T.M. Peery, T.P. Perros, E.L. Phillips, Francisco Prats, R.E. 
Purcell, J.P. Reesing, Jr., J. W. Robb, Mary Louise Robbins, Mario Rod- 
Miguez, H.M. Sachar, B.M. Sapin, R.H. Schlagel, W.E. Schmidt, R.P. 
Sharkey, F.R. Siegel, B.W. Smith, Henry Solomon, George Steiner, R.W. 
Stephens, C.T. Stewart, Jr., H.M. Stout, Raphael Supervia, Choy-Tak Taam, 
Geza Teleki, I.R. Telford, R.B. Thompson, C.S. Tidball, Elizabeth Tidball, 
C.R. Treadwell, G.V. Vahouny, R.D. Walk, R.H. Walker, Jr., D.S. Watson, 
R.L, Weintraub, E.R. Weismiller, D.G. White, R.K. White, R.E. Wood, 

eet” Yakobson, A.J. Zuchelli 

omn Professors J.C. Broderick, E.G. Kauffman, J.W. Pierce, I.G. Sohn 


^ T 
ute President of the University, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the Registrar of the 
ive the Director of Admissions of the University, and the Director of Libraries of the 

Srsity are ex officio members of the Faculty of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
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Associate Professors Eugene Abravanel, Caroline Adams, L.F. Affronti, Ruth 
Bari, Bette Barton, L.S. Bowling, Sr., A.D. Britt, E.A. Caress, Marie Cas- 
sidy, J.B. Christensen, A.G. Coates, Mary Ann Coffland, T.F. Courtless, Jr., 
Linda DePauw, C.F. Elliott, Roland Fleischer, LI. Glick, Marvin Gordon, 
M.D. Green, W.B. Griffith, F.S. Grubar, S.E. Haber, Dagmar Henney, CJ. 
Herber, P.P. Hill, J.W. Hillis, Ching-Yao Hsieh, Kun-yen Huang, R.L. 
Humphrey, Jr., C.T. Ireland, M.J. Jackson, S.G. James, Eva Johnson, W.R: 
Johnson, W.R. Jondorf (Research), S.A. Karp, Irving Katz, R.W. Kenny, 
K.S. Kim (Research), Myrna Lee, R.K. Lewis, R.C. Lindholm, W.F.E. Long; 
F.L. Minn, J.A. Morgan, Jr., C.A. Moser, Nadine Natov-Popluiko, Kittie 
Parker, Robert Parris, C.H. Pfuntner, Lois Platt, Bernard Reich, Melvin 
Reich, Charles Rice, S.O. Schiff, Lois Schwoerer, R.H. Shumway, D.E., Silber, 
Carl Steiner, J.A. Straw, D.H. Teller, Klaus Thoenelt, Richard Thornton, 
N.A. Tilkens, C.E. Tuthill, J.D. Vedvik, Dewey Wallace, Jr., H.E. Yeide, Jr» 
R.Y.C. Yin 

Assistant Professors E.N. Albert, Yousef Al-Doory, A.D. Andrews II, C.M. 
Berlin, Jr., Dorothy Betz, J.A. Bull III, J.W. Claiborne, Gerald Donaldson, 
J.P. Fox, Linda Gallo (Research), N.C. Garner, H.I. Gates, Fuller Griffith, 
R.A. Hadley, C.S. Harris, R.W. Holmstrom, Barbara Howard (Research) 
F.L. Hurley, E.N. Kassira, N.K. Khatcheressian, Philip Klubes, Marilyn 
Koering, Ruth Krulfeld, R.A. Lavine, Patricia Lengermann, J.C. Lowe, 
C.R. Mann, Subramaniam Moryadas, Charles Mudge, W.G. Nash, W.C. 
Parke, J.A. Quitslund, Pamela Roby, Barbara Roth-Schechter, D.A. Rowley: 
Phyllis Stewart, E.A. Stone, Irene Thompson, Glenn Walker, Ruth Wallace 
S.J. Wayne, W.T. Woodward, G.L. Wright, Jr., B.C. Zook 


DEAN'S COUNCIL* 


A.E. Burns (Chairman), R.G. Brown, J.F. Burks, A.H. Desmond, Marvin 


Gordon, H.H. Hobbs, T.P.G. Liverman, RC. Parlett, J.P. Reesing, Jr., J.A 
Straw 


CONSULTANTS IN RESEARCH 


Anton Allen, Elizabeth Anderson, W.F. Anderson, Franklyn Arnhoff, Julius 
Axelrod, P.W. Bowman, T.E. Bowman, Yvonne Brackbill, Roscoe Brady, Jt 
B.B. Brodie, Arthur Brown, Dean Burk, Albert Caron, Rose Caron, H.M: 
Cathey, Norman Cheville, Bruce Collette, Lois-ellin Datta, P.R. Datta, Rosalie 
De Giovanni-Donnelly, Victor Frattali, F.N. Frenkiel, Peter Garlick, Seymouf 
Geisser, Joseph Goldstein, R.L. Grant, R.E. Greenfield, Jr., Samuel Green 


house, T.J. Greenwalt, Gordon Guroff, E 


idward Hacskaylo, John Hardt, HF 
Haviland, Jr., W.W, Haythorn, E.L. Hove, F.M. Hueber, Thelma Hunt, Doro- 


thy Huntington, C.B. Jacobson, E.H. Johnson, L.C. Johnson, M.L. Jones, R.K 
Kahn, Milton Kern, David Kohne, Morton Kupperman, Robert Land, otto 
Landman, C.E. Leese, M.S. Legator, Elsie Lewis, W.M, Lovenberg, Harriet 
Maling, G.R. Martin, L.L. Marton, Larry McGowan, G.E. McSpadden, Mar- 
garet Mercer, Walter Mertz. Mortimer Mishkin, Arturo Morales-Carrio™ 
Sheldon Penman, John Plank, Herbert Rabin, Marco Rabinovitz, R.W, Rafuse 
Jr., D.P. Rall, H.A. Rehder, Jack Rosenbluth, Hugues Ryser, Frank Sant 


* The President of the Unive: 


jo 
sity and the Vice President for Academic Affairs are ex offic 
members of the Dean's Council 
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mour, Jr, L.P. Schultz, D.B. Scott, J.E. Seegmiller, Alexis Shelokov, W.A. 


Shropshire, Jr., R.S. Sigafoos, L.B. Smith, Helmuth Sprinz, D.F. Squires, R.B. 
Stevens, Robert Stewart, Sarah Stewart, T.D. Stewart, John Thomas, L.J. Tilly, 
AJ, Tousimis, W.W. Tullner, Jr.. Ernest Umberger, Ludwig von Sallmann, 
Martha Ward, W.E. Washburn, Herbert Weissbach, Ruth Wittler, M.L. Wol- 
barsht, R.A. Young, L.E. Zimmerman 


FIELD OF STUDIES CONSULTANTS 


Robert Allen, Wallace Bowman, Howard Cline, Grose Evans, Alan Fern, F.R. 
Goff, Frederick Gutheim, Alan Jabbour, J.B. Kuiper, Philip Lundeberg, Ver- 
non McKay, D.C. Mearns, Keith Melder, J.S. Redding, Robert Sauer, P.B. 
heridan, Robert Vogel, J.R. Wason 


SPECIAL LECTURERS 


Cortlandt Cunningham, R.A. Frazier, William Griffith, I.W. Newpher 


HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences is responsible for advanced study 
kx research leading to Master's degrees and the degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
n the arts and sciences. Graduate programs at George Washington Uni- 
in Sly were first formally organized under a graduate School in 1905, follow- 
the Several decades of gradual growth in a number of departments. In 1930 
libe Graduate Sckool was discontinued. Columbian College, the University's 
Tal arts college, then assumed responsibility for the Master of Arts and 
— of Science degrees, and a newly created Graduate Council adminis- 
bili all Doctor of Philosophy programs. Professional schools took responsi- 
ly for advanced degrees in the professional fields. 
Coll 1967 the Graduate Council and the Graduate Division of Columbian 
All ege were consolidated into a new Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
of Braduate programs in the arts and sciences leading to the degrees of Master 
Scie rts, Master of Fine Arts, Master of Music, Master of Science, Master of 
p ilo for Teachers, Master of Science in Forensic Science, and Doctor of 
Sophy are under the Graduate School. 
ie addition, a Master of Philosophy degree is awarded by the School, upon 
MMendation of the appropriate department, to doctoral candidates who 
| ay Successfully completed the General Examination for the Doctor of Phi- 
Phy degree and have begun to work on the dissertation. 
School is under the direction of the Graduate Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
sion : It is the responsibility of the Faculty to set the requirements for admis- 
ils st 9 the School, to provide courses and programs of study and research for 
the po ats, to establish academic standards for its degrees, to recommend to 
ceded nt of Trustees the awarding of degrees, to lay down regulations as 
for the operation of the School, and generally to supervise its activities. 
the V ^dministration of the School is vested in the Dean, who is Chairman of 
Polic *an's Council, which is responsible to the Faculty of the School for all 
y matters. 
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ADMISSIONS REQUIREMENTS 


Application forms for admission to graduate study are obtained from the Office 
of the Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. When completed. 
these application forms must be submitted to this Office, together with college 
transcripts and letters of reference. 

Applicants must have academic backgrounds of excellence. usually with ma 
jors, or equivalent, in the fields in which they intend to study for advanced 
degrees. Normally, a B average (or equivalent) from an accredited college 8 
required. With evidence of special promise, such as high Graduate Record 
Examination scores, an applicant may be accepted whose academic recor 
falls short of B. The minimum does not assure automatic acceptance. The 
departments may, and often do, set higher admissions standards. Moreoveh 
the number of spaces available for new graduate students limits the numbef 
that can be accepted. Students who apply in their senior year must have com 
pleted their baccalaureate work before registration in the Graduate School an 
must present evidence of such completion. 

Application for Admission.—Students applying for admission for the fall 
semester must file completed applications by February 15. The deadline fof 
admission for the spring semester is November 1. Later application diminishes 
the prospects for admission. 

Readmission.—A student who has failed to maintain continuous registration 
and wishes to resume his graduate program must file an application form t 
be considered for readmission. Readmission is not guaranteed, and the app" 
cation is subject to review by the department concerned and the Dean. 
student may be required to take qualifying examinations on the course WF 
completed. Application forms are available in the Graduate School Office. 


REGULATIONS 


Regulations regarding ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES art 
stated on pages 23-33; other University regulations, on pages 44-52 ; 
In addition, the Graduate School publishes a Student Handbook each 3 
demic year which contains updated information on the School's policies, reg 
lations, and other matters of concern to enrolled or admitted students. 


GRADES 


Grades for graduate work are A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum Pass; F, Fail; 
I, Incomplete; W, Authorized Withdrawal; CR, Credit. r 
The symbol / (incomplete) indicates that a satisfactory explanation has bee" 
given to the instructor for the student's failure to complete the required wor 
for a course. The “incomplete” must be made up before the lapse of one € 
endar year. An "incomplete" which is not removed within one calendar Y? 
IS automatically changed to an F. ‘ 
The grade of / is also given for all thesis and dissertation preparation cours 
until the thesis or dissertation is completed. At the discretion of the instructo" 
the grade of CR may be assigned for an Advanced Reading and Research (ust 
ally numbered 398) course at the end of the semester in which the student reg 
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| Bters for the course; otherwise, the grade of I is assigned for the course until 
the General Examination is successfully completed in its entirety. 

Upon the satisfactory completion of the thesis, dissertation, or General Ex- 
amination the grade / is changed to CR automatically. The / in these instances 
I5 allowed to stand as long as necessary without being changed to an F. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


Graduate students are expected to maintain a minimum accumulative grade 
| arae of B (3.00) in all course work in the program of studies. Individual 
| “partments may require a higher average. The fields of Art History and 

heory, English, History, and Psychology require a 3.25 average. 

n the case of a student who receives a grade of F for a course in his pro- 
gram of studies, the Graduate School will require a departmentally approved 
Written Statement, justifying the student’s continuance in the Graduate School 
and Outlining the program to be followed. Continuation is contingent upon the 

*an's approval. A course in the program of studies for which an F is re- 
ved cannot be subsequently removed from the program even though an- 
| Other course is taken as a substitute. 

A student may repeat for credit a course in which he has received a grade 

9! C or above only when permitted to do so by the department concerned, 

unless the course description states that the course may be repeated for credit. 
| Written statement to this effect must be submitted for approval to the Dean’s 

Ce by the appropriate departmental adviser. It is then filed with the 
€gistrar, 

A graduate student may take an advanced undergraduate course (courses 
Mbered 101-200) for graduate credit only upon the approval of the Dean 
and the department at the time of registration. Such approval is granted only 


Wi ^ 
ith the Provision that students complete additional work in order to receive 
Wraduate credit. 


ES 


P 
ROGRAM OF STUDIES 


= Program of studies must be approved by the departmental adviser and filed 

enteri, Graduate School Office no later than November 1 for graduate students 

- In in the fall semester, or March 15 for graduate students entering in the 

ind Semester. A program of studies may be revised, when necessary, by ob- 

Must pe approval of the departmental adviser and the Dean. The revision 
> filed in the Graduate School Office. 


Cow 
ONTINUOUS REGISTRATION 


All stude 
Tee, exc 
tained, t 


nts must maintain continuous registration while working toward a de- 
ept during the summer session. If continuous registration is not main- 
i tbe student is dropped from the degree program unless leave of absence 
Pleted a by the Graduate School. A Master’s degree candidate who has com- 
. Ms Course work and has already registered for the thesis, must maintain 
ing quos registration, if more time is needed to complete the thesis, by pay- 
© continuous registration fee, which is equivalent to one semester hour. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


If a student is temporarily unable to continue his program of studies, he may 
request leave of absence for a specific period of time, not to exceed one cal- 
endar year. An exception is made for students granted Military Leave. A stu- 
dent who is called to active duty (or who enlists) may be granted Military 
Leave (see page 48) for the duration of his period of military duty upon 
presentation to the Graduate School of a copy of his orders and a request for 
such leave. When the period of leave has expired, it is the student's respon- 
sibility to notify the Graduate School at least two months in advance of a give? 
registration period of his intention to reregister. If he fails to reregister, hi$ 
candidacy will be terminated 


WITHDRAWAL 


Graduate students who intend to withdraw from the Graduate School should 
inform the School in writing. The last day for complete withdrawal withoU 
academic penalty is at the end of the eighth week of classes. 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


All students must file an "Application for Graduation" form and pay the I* 
quired graduation fee at the time of registration for the last semester or sul 
mer session of the final year in which they intend to graduate. The student mus 
be registered in the Graduate School during the semester he plans to graduate 
Master's and doctoral candidates may graduate in May, February, or Septem 
ber. A student who has completed the requirements for a degree but has T? 
yet been awarded the degree will be issued a letter to this effect upon request 


DEGREES 


r 
Listed below are the degree programs of the Graduate School of Arts and Y 
ences and the specific degrees offered, by field [he programs are directed d 
f . de 
the departments concerned. Degree programs which bridge two or more 


partments are directed by committees composed of members of the depa” 
ments concerned. For further information w rite to the Dean or the chairm? 
of the appropriate department. by 

The graduate course work offered in support of these degrees is shown ^ 
department in this CATALOGUE 


GRADUATE FIELDS 


rel 
Subject Degrees Offer 
I. Humanities 
: D 
American Civilization M.A " p. 
American Literature M.A. FEM 
Art: M.F.A. 
Ceramics 
Design 
Graphics 


Painting 
Sculpture 


Subject Degrees Offered 
Art History and Theory M.A. 
Dramatic Art M.F.A. 
English Literature M.A. Ph.D. 
French Language and Literature M.A. Ph.D. 
Germanic Languages and Literatures M.A. Ph.D. 
Linguistics M.A. 
Museology M.A. 
Music: Mus.M. 


Applied Music 

| Conducting 

Music Composition 
Music Theory 


Musicology M.A. 

, Philosophy M.A. 

l Religion M.A. 
Religion and Medical Care M.A. 
Religious Education M.A. 
Russian I anguage and Literature M.A. 
Spanish American Literature M.A. Ph.D. 
Spanish Language and Literature M.A. Ph.D. 

II. Social Sciences 

| Anthropology M.A. 
Economics M.A. Ph.D. 
Geography M.A. 
History M.A. Ph.D. 

*International Relations Ph.D. 
Latin American Studies M.A. 
Political Science M.A. Ph.D. 
Sociology M.A. Ph.D. 

i, Physical and Mathematical Sciences 

Applied Mathematics M.A., M.S. 
Applied Statistics |: MS 
Chemistry M.S. Ph.D. 
Forensic Science M.S. in Forens.S. 
Geochemistry M.S. Ph.D. 
Geology M.A., M.S. Ph.D. 
Mathematical Statistics M.A. Ph.D. 

athematics M.S. for Teachers, M.A. Ph.D. 

Physics M.A. Ph.D. 

lv, Biomedical and Related Sciences 

Anatomy M.S. Ph.D. 

, Biochemistry M.S. Ph.D. 

"Biological Sciences M.S. Ph.D. 
Biophysics Ph.D. 
Genetics M.S. Ph.D. 


e Sc 
Aft, POO! of Public and International Affairs: offers a Master of Arts field in International 


tB 
1o], , 
BY, Botany, and Zoology 
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Subject Degrees Offered 
Human Ecology ae 
Microbiology M.S. Ph. 
Mycology M.S. p. 
Pathology M.S. Ph D 
Pharmacology M.S. d 
Physiology M.S. P 
Psychology M.A. Ph. 
Speech Pathology and Audiology M.A. 


COMBINED MASTER OF SCIENCE AND DOCTOR OF MEDICINE DEGREES 


Students interested in the combined degrees of Master of Science and Dotto! 
of Medicine must meet the requirements for admission of the Graduate Sch 
of Arts and Sciences and the School of Medicine. " 

The Master of Science program consists of a minimum of 30 semester how 
of credit and the fulfilling of the tool requirement (see pages 95-96). ed 
maximum of 12 semester hours of credit for graduate-level courses comple! 
as a part of the Doctor of Medicine degree curriculum (and not already R^ 
plied toward the Bachelor's degree) will be allowed in fulfillment of the i 
quirements of the Master of Science degree. The remaining 18 semester 
of course work, which in most programs include a thesis, must be work in the 
basic medical sciences normally required for a Master of Science degree In 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


DUAL PROGRAM FOR THE DOCTOR OF MEDICINE AND 
DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY DEGREES 


i 
A dual program is available to qualified students who seek both the Doctor 
Medicine and Doctor of Philosophy degrees. The requirements which m 
fulfilled for both degrees are identical to those currently and separately © 
lished in the School of Medicine and the Graduate School of Arts and Scien s 
A student working toward these degrees may apply a maximum of pt 
mester hours of approved work taken in the School of Medicine towar 
total of 72 semester hours required to complete the requirements for the 
tor of Philosophy degree. Twenty-four hours of this requirement mi 
earned in graduate courses during periods when the student is not obligate i 
full-time enrollment in the School of Medicine, i.e., during summer -— 
vacation periods, etc. The final 24 semester hours of Dissertation Re | 
may begin concurrently with the final semester of work leading to the e 
Examination. The estimated expected time for completion of this dua 
gram is 6 years. -ot m 
In order to enter the dual degree program, a prospective student uaa có 
apply for and gain admission to both the Graduate School of Arts and s 
and the School of Medicine separately through established procedi ja 
admission to both schools, he may then apply for affiliation with the y d 
gree program. Work toward the Doctor of Philosophy degree is per 
under the jurisdiction of a departmental Doctoral Committee 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 
THE MASTER'S PROGRAMS 


Most of the requirements listed below are applicable to candidates for the de- 
&rees of Master of Arts, Master of Fine Arts, Master of Music, Master of Sci- 
ence, Master of Science for Teachers, and Master of Science in Forensic 
science, 

l. General Requirements.—For a Master's degree program including a 
thesis, a minimum of 30 semester hours of approved graduate work, including 
Semester hours of thesis research, is required. For a Master's degree pro- 
gram Which does nor include a thesis, 36 semester hours of approved gradu- 
ale Work are normally required. The program without the thesis is not an in- 
dividual Student option and is not available in every department. Departments 


San and often do set requirements above the minimum required by the Gradu- 
ate School. 


Work t 


aken to make up deficiencies is never counted as part of the require- 
Ments lea 


^ ding to a Master's degree. Upon approval, up to one-half of the re- 
|. graduate work may be taken in courses offered by the other affiliated 
“tutions of the Consortium of Universities of the W ashington Metropolitan 
a Inc., or by another degree-granting division of this University. If credit 
ansferred from another institution (see "Transfer of Credit" below), the 


n ` a d K 
RDSE of semester hours which may be taken at an affiliated Consortium 
ation is reduced by the number of hours accepted as transfer credit. 
tis e 


with; Xpected that a Master's candidate will complete degree requirements 
thin 3 


ors years. Extensions beyond this 3-year period require approval of a 
ritten request. 


E * Academic Work Load.—Full-time students register for 9 to 12 semester 
urs each semester; part-time students register for a minimum of 6 semester 


Ours eac ; 
"ay each semester. These requirements do not apply when a student has 
ih er than 9 semester hours (full-time) or 6 semester hours (part-time) re- 


taken d to complete his program. No more than 15 semester hours may be 
Suring any one semester. 

Work Fransfer of Credit.—A maximum of 6 semester hours of graduate course 
Sion of È be approved for transfer to the Graduate School from another divi- 
DWino - e University or another accredited college or university under the fol- 
t 8 conditions the course work must have been taken prior to admission 
0 tae duate School, it must be approved as part of the student's program 
another d. it must not have been applied to the completion of requirements for 
Withi ^on abi it must be graduate-level course work, it must have been taken 
* past two years, and the student must have received a grade of B or 
A student seeking to transfer credits from the Division of University 
May transfer only those credits taken during the semester in which 
is accepted to the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, pro- 
Must by. Courses are approved and meet the above requirements. This action 
Dean, approved on a "Request Form" by the departmental adviser and the 


bec A transcript of the course work must be on file before the request can 
9nsidereq. 


Mus; Tool Requirement.—Except for candidates for the degrees of Master of 
Teach, Master of Science in Forensic Science, and Master of Science for 
ers, and candidates in the field of Dramatic Art for the degree of Master 


vided the 
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of Fine Arts, the successful completion of a tool subject is required and should 
be completed by the end of the second semester of registration in the Gradu- 
ate School. Normally, a Master's candidate takes a reading examination in? 
foreign language to complete the tool requirement, but certain departments 
permit the replacement of the language by one of the other tool options (SUC 
as mathematics, statistics, or computer programming) which are available to 
doctoral students (see page 97). The substitution of one of the other t00 
options for language is a departmental option, not an individual student option: 
No Master's candidate may attempt a tool examination more than three times 
Courses taken to fulfill the tool requirement are not counted in the semester 
hour requirement for a Master's degree program 

A Master's candidate whose field is a foreign language or literature may not 
select that language to meet the tool requirement. A Master's candidate whos 
native language is not English may not select his native language to meet ux 
tool requirement; he may select English to fulfill this requirement with p 
approval of his department and, upon receiving such approval, should cont" 
the Department of English to make arrangements for an English examination 

A candidate for the degree of Master of Fine Arts in the fields of Painting 
Sculpture, Ceramics, Design, or Graphics registers for a methods course * 
lected by his department in lieu of the tool requirement a 

5. The Thesis.—The main purpose of a Master's thesis is to demonstrat 
the student's ability to make independent use of the information and trai 
acquired through his other disciplines and to furnish objective evidence 9! , 
constructive powers in his chosen field. The student registers for 6 semos 
hours of thesis research and must complete the thesis no later than two -— 
dar years after his initial registration for thesis research. If the thesis 1$ n 
completed within this time limit, the student must maintain continuous A 
tration during the period required to complete the thesis. Registration for Eo 
research entitles the student to the advice and direction of the member Of © 
faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. The thesis subject must its 
approved by the professor who will be directing the thesis. The thesis, in * 


$ 
" p . » e 
final form with one copy and a certificate of approval signed by the Dest 
director and at least one departmental reader, must be presented to er nus! 


no later than the date announced in the University Calendar. All theses ne 
r 
meet the form, style, and other requirements set forth in a pamphlet, /n/9 n 


tion Concerning Theses and Diss rtations, available in the Office of the idat 
TP i dà 

6. Master's Comprehensive Examination.—Most Master's degree canditi 

must pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination in the major subject ^, 


i san 
aminations are held on dates fixed bv the departments, so that results € 


7 r 
filed in the Graduate School Office the day before the faculty meets to app 
the list of graduates (approximately two weeks before graduation) 


ov 


^ 
ma) 
A student who fails to pass the Master's Comprehensive I xamination he 


> sa TT > an 
in exceptional circumstances, and with the approval of the department 3 Ke 
Dean, repeat the Examination at the next scheduled Examination date. ttet 
fails a second time, no further opportunity to take the Examination 1$ perm 


THE DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY PROGRAM 


The minimum requirements for the doctoral program are as follows tof d 
" : | X 
l. General Requirements The program leading to the degree of Dx a 


j : E ol 
Philosophy requires completion of a minimum of 72 semester hours 


Proved graduate work for entering students whose highest earned degree is a 
baccalaureate. A minimum of 48 of these hours must be taken in preparation 
for the General Examination Entering students whose highest earned degree 
I5 a Master's degree are required to register for a minimum of 48 semester 
Ours of approved graduate work, no fewer than 24 of which must be taken 
n preparation for the General Examination. While completing the dissertation 
Portion of the program, the student must register for 12 to 24 semester hours 
Of Dissertation Resear h, depending on the number of hours completed prior 
to the General Examination. The exact number of semester hours required 
for any part of the total program is assigned by each department and may 
*Xceed the minimum required by the Graduate School 

2. Academic Work Load. Full-time students register for 9 to 12 semester 
Ours each semester: part-time students register for a minimum of 6 semester 
Ours each semester. These requirements do not apply when a student has 
fewer than 9 semester hours (full-time) or 6 semester hours (part-time) re- 
maining to complete his program. 

3. Transfer of Credit. Entering students who do not hold a Master's de- 
Bree may request transfer of up to 24 semester hours of credit toward a doc- 
toral degree for acceptable graduate work taken at the Master's degree level 
at George Washington University or another accredited college or university. 

. 4. Tool requirements.—As early as possible, but before completion of the 
eneral Examination, the tool requirements specified by the department in 
Charge of the student's program of studies must be fulfilled. If two tool re- 
Quirements are specified, the first should be completed during the second se- 
Mester of registration in the Graduate School, by either registering for a speci- 
ed Course or taking an examination. Courses taken to fulfill the tool require- 
are not counted in the semester-hour requirement for the Doctor of Phi- 

Phy degree program. The tool options are as follows 

(a) two foreign language reading examinations; 
(b) high-level proficiency in one foreign language; 
(c) one foreign language reading examination and the completion of Math 

Ü and 31 with the grade of B or higher; 

(d) one foreign language reading examination and the completion of one 
Of the following courses (statistics or computer programming) with a grade 
9f B or higher: Stat 49, 117, 118, 121. 197; Epid 230 
native eo Student whose native language is not English may not elect his 
approval ^r ee to meet a foreign language examination requirement. With the 
Ment val of his department, he may elect English to fulfill language require- 
In any of the options listed above except (b). The student who is given 
With E to take a language examination in E nglish should make arrangements 
© Department of I nglish. 


imer details for meeting the various tool requirements are stated in the 
u 


ate School's Student Handbook. 
The General Examination Each student is required to complete the 
"ue Examination no later than the semester following the completion of 

requirements. The General Examination is composed of a written ex- 


&Min a; 
nation 5 to 6 hours in length in each of the areas of study comprising the 


Gene 
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student's total program; the time permitted between each examination 1$ deter- 
mined by the administering department. Some departments permit one or two 
areas of study to be "written off"; that is, a special, shorter examination is 
given after a year of course work in the area. A cumulative examination sys- 
tem is in effect in the fields of Chemistry and Physiology. Students in these 
fields should consult the appropriate department for information about this 
system. 

6. The Degree of Master of Philosophy.—Upon departmental recommenda- 
tion, the degree of Master of Philosophy may be awarded to doctoral candi- 
dates who have successfully completed all requirements for the Doctor of Phi- 
losophy degree up to and including the General Examination. Not all depart- 
ments recommend students for this degree. 

7. The Dissertation and Final Examination.—A dissertation is required of 
each doctoral candidate as evidence of his ability to perform scholarly rescarch 
and interpret its results. The candidate normally enrolls for Dissertation Re 
search upon completion of the General Examination; however, he may register 
for up to one-half of the required number of semester hours of Dissertation 
Research during the time the General Examination is being completed. After 
the required number of hours of Dissertation Research has been taken, if more 
time is needed to complete the dissertation, the student must maintain con 
tinuous registration (see page 48) each semester until the dissertation 1$ fin- 
ished and the Final Examination is passed. If the dissertation is not completed 
within 5 years after the date the General Examination is completed, the stu- 
dent may be required to retake the General Examination. 

No later than the date specified in the University Calendar, 
must submit to the Dean the original and one copy of the dissertation and an 
abstract for inclusion in the Announcement of the Final Examination and for 
reproduction by University Microfilms, Inc 

When the dissertation has been approved by the Director 
of the Doctoral Program Committee and filed with the Dean, the 
takes the Final Examination, an oral examination which is open to the 
A committee of examiners (composed of Graduate School Faculty anc 
appropriate, outside scholars) conducts the Examination. If the ca 
passes, he is recommended by the Graduate School for the degree of 
of Philosophy. 

Detailed information regarding regulations for the form and reproduction a 
the dissertation is available in the Office of the Dean. The successful candida 
for the doctorate is required, before receiving his degree, to pay a fee to on 
the expense of printing the Announcement of the Final Examination, and 

the basic service rendered by University Microfilms, Inc 


the candidate 


and two members 
candidate 
public 
j, when 


POSTDOCTORAL STUDY 


George Washington University doctoral graduates may continue any studies & 
the University without payment of tuition, and enjoy all University lib 
privileges. Such graduates are required to pay the usual “continuous regis 
tion" fee and a University Center fee of $3.50 for each semester hour of cn 
work in order to establish their active membership in the University. rhe 
of laboratory space and equipment is contingent upon availability, and pe 
of all laboratory or special library material is paid by the graduate. * 
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arrangements for such privileges must be made with the Dean well before the 


Semester in which the graduate wishes to register. Postdoctoral work taken 


under this privilege may not be applied toward any degree offered by the Uni- 
versity, 


FELLOWSHIPS AND FINANCIAL AID 


A limited number of graduate teaching fellowships are available in most de- 
Partments of instruction to students registered in the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences. In addition, the University participates in these government pro- 
Brams National Science Foundation Iraineeships and National Defense Edu- 
cation Act (Titles IV and VI) Fellowships. Other kinds of sponsored and 
Diversity awards are available, but limited. 

Students applying for admission who also wish to apply for a fellowship 
Should submit the fellowship application and the application for admission by 
ebruary 15; the necessary transcripts, Graduate Record Examination scores, 
and letters of recommendation should also be on file by this date. Students 
"urrently enrolled in the Graduate School should submit only the fellowship 
“pplication and have current letters of recommendation on file by February 15. 
Forms are available at the Office of the Graduate School of Arts and Sci- 
ences, Filing the fellowship application entitles the student to consideration for 
all the awards available in his department 

Students who wish to apply for loans should indicate their intent to do so 
in y application for admission Information concerning loans is contained 
, ^ booklet, Student Financial Aid, available from the L niversity's Student 
Mancial Aid Office 


Dean Rodney Tillman 
Assistant Dean R.E. Baker 


FACULTY* 


Professors J.G. Allee, Jr., G.L. Angel, R.E. Baker, Perry Botwin, J.L. Breen, 
Marcella Brenner, W.T. Carroll, Mary Ellen Coleman, V.J. De Angelis, H.G. 
Detwiler, L.H. Elliott, R.G. Hanken. A.D Kirsch, Anthony Marinaccio, 
Leonard Nadler, Martha Rashid, Carol St. Cvr. Daniel Sinick, Loretta Stall- 
Ings, Rodney Tillman 

Associate Professors J.G. Boswell, Bertice Cornish, R.S. Cottrell, Jr., R.J. 


Frankie, Lyndale George, Eva Johnson. Virginia Kirkbride, Margaret Mc- 

Inty re, Jeanne Snodgrass, C.E. Vontress, Maida Withers 
Assistant Professors B.P Berube, Gayle (C lapp, Gloria Horrworth, Rita Ives, 
Nancy Johnson, Donald Linkowski, Mabel Mclk wan, Dorothy Moore, 
loney Nashman, Ruth Peterson, R.W. Proutv. C.B Reed, M.G. Van Dyke, 
“Wrence Winkler, Judith Young 


"Structors K E. Bumgarner, Nancy Roche, G.D. Wiggs, Linda Woolsey 


COMMITTEES} 


THE py AN'S COUNCIL? 
197). 


H.G. Detwiler, Anthony Marinaccio 
1975 


‘RJ. Frankie, Loretta Stallings 


C 
OMMITTEE ON ADVANCED GRADUATE STUDIESt 


Ben aker (Chairman), G.L. Angel, J.G. Boswell, Perry Botwin, W.T. Carroll, 
rtice Cornish, R.S. Cottrell, Jr.. H.G Detwiler, Virginia Kirkbride, A.D. 


€h, Anthony Marinaccio, Leonard Nadler, Martha Rashid, Carol St. Cyr, 


anie] Sinick, C.I Vontress 


C 

OMMrrTEE oN ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDINGS 
Rodney 
Ruth 


Tillman (Chairman), Perry Botwin, J.L. Breen, H.G. Detwiler. J.Y. 


ep 
Univers Fesident of the University, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the Registrar of the 
ity, 


ya the Director of Admissions of the University, and the Director of Libraries of the Uni- 
tT are ex officio members of the Faculty of the School of Education 


Mittens ean and the Assistant Dean of the School of Education are ex officio members of all com- 


E 
tasted by the Faculty, 
Minted by the Dean 
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COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


Rodney Tillman (Chairman), Perry Botwin, J.L. Breen, H.G. Detwiler 


INTRODUCTION 


It is the purpose of the School of Education to prepare teachers, counselors 
and administrators for leadership responsibilities, and to offer experienced 
teachers opportunities to extend their education. The School includes the de 
partments of Education, Physical Education, and Special Education. It offers 
both graduate and undergraduate work. Other departments of the University 
provide general education and subject-matter courses needed for a well-bal- 
anced program of teacher education. 

Individually planned programs are provided for liberal arts and other $ê- 
lected graduates who wish to prepare for teaching. The School also provides 
a wide range of courses to provisional teachers who wish to qualify for teach- 
ing certificates and teachers who wish to renew licenses. Degree programs iD 
adult education—higher education, human resource development, rehabilitation 
counseling, and student personnel work in higher education are offered. 

Laboratory and clinical facilities are provided by the University Reading 
Center and Speech and Hearing Clinic. In cooperation with public and private 
schools and a wide variety of social agencies, ample opportunity for field eX 
perience is provided. 

In addition to a full schedule of weekday courses during the academic yeah 
classes are offered in the evening, on Saturday, and during the summer 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 


The University began offering professional courses for teachers in 1904 -5, and 
in 1907 it established a Division of Education. In 1909, the Division of Eon 
cation became the Teachers College, which in its early years was concerne 
largely with teacher preparation on the undergraduate level. ef 

In 1928, the Teachers College became the School of Education, and greate? 
provision was made for advanced study. Graduate enrollment has steadily P 
creased, and today the School has a considerably larger number of graduat? 
than undergraduate students. 


EDUCATION FOR TEACHERS 


Programs are planned to provide a broad general education, adequate masted 
of the teaching-field content, and professional competence. The relative v 
phasis placed on each of these depends on the student's teaching-level E 
For example, elementary school teachers, since they teach all subjects, 2 
preparation of greater breadth and less specialization than secondary $° 
teachers. (ouf 
Adequate preparation for teaching requires an acceptable minimum EO 
years of full-time study. Five years terminating in a Master of Arts in Ec! 
tion degree are needed for superior preparation which will command heg 
salaries and opportunities for promotion. During the first two years, the eE 
is registered in the lower division of Columbian College of Arts and Sc 


ience* 
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the liberal arts college of the University, where he acquires the background of 
Beneral education so essential to success as a teacher. Here he is assigned a 
Special adviser from the School of Education to assist in planning his program. 


REGULATIONS 
Regulations concerning ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES are 
Stated on pages 23—33; other University regulations, on pages 44-52. 


ACADEMIC WORK LOAD 


Fifteen to 17 semester hours of credit constitute a normal program. A student 
With a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher may, with the permission of the 

*an, enroll for 18 or 19 hours. No student may enroll for more than 19, 
except by permission of the Committee on Scholarship. 

A student employed 15 hours or less 
9f college work. 

A student employed from 16 to 25 hours a week may enroll for 12 or 13 
Ours, With a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher he may, with special per- 
Mission of the Dean*, enroll for 14 or 16 hours. 

A student employed from 26 to 34 hours a week may enroll for 9 or 10 
hours, With a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher he may, with special per- 

Mission of the Dean*, enroll for 11 or 13 hours. | 
ʻA student employed 35 hours or more a week may enroll for 6 or 7 hours. ! 


ka a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher he may, with special permission 
the Dean*, enroll for 9 or 10 hours. 


_ A student who increases his hours of employment after registration or at any 


time : i i 
L during a semester must report immediately to the Dean so that his pro- 
Bram may be adjusted, if necessary. 


a week may carry a normal program 


— UN The Bachelor's Degrees i 


lor ctor OF EDUCATION OFFERS PROGRAMS leading to the degrees of Bache- te 
~~ Arts in Education and Bachelor of Science in Physical Education. 
eac ere of each student must be approved by a faculty adviser. Since 
Student's program is defined by his particular needs, it is important that | 
ave a clear concept of his major interest in education, and also 
amiliar with the teaching-certificate requirements of the locality in | 
xpects to teach. | 


ENTR -o | 
ANCE REQUIREMENTS | 
| 


amg of A rts in Education and Bachelor of Science in Physical Educa- 
division, : satisfactory completion of the appropriate curriculum in the lower | 
Equivale, Columbian College of Arts and Sciences (see pages 78-79), or the | 

Xt from another accredited educational institution, is required. Appli- | 


LI 
Reque, 
to te De forms are available at the Office of the Dean They should be filled out and returned 
an at least two weeks prior to Registration 
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cants must, at an admissions interview, exhibit personality traits that give 
promise of success as a teacher. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


To be recommended for a degree a student must satisfy the admission, rest 
dence, scholarship, and curriculum requirements 


RESIDENCE 


Candidates for the Bachelor's degrees must complete satisfactorily while in the 
School of Education a minimum of 30 semester hours, 9 of which, with the ap- 
proval of the adviser, may be in off-campus courses of the College of Gener 
Studies. 

For full details concerning continuous registration, see page 48 


SCHOLARSHIP 


For the system of grading and of computing scholarship, see pages 44—46. 

In order to graduate, a student must have a quality-point index of at least 
2.00. 

Probation.—A student who fails to maintain a quality-point index of at le : 
2.00 is placed on probation. He remains on probation as long as his index P 
below 2.00, or until his probation is removed by the Committee on Scholar- 
ship. 300 ' 
Suspension.—A student on probation who fails to raise his index to ^ 
within the time specified may be suspended. his 

A student suspended for poor scholarship may, within ten days, appeal os 
case to the Committee on Scholarship through the Dean. If the case appe, 
to be remediable and the student seems likely to improve his scholarship, p: 
Committee may readmit him on probation. A student denied readmission " 
again, after a lapse of a calendar vear. petition the Committee through t 
Dean for readmission. A student suspended twice will not be readmitted. 


ast 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


s 
; ni : sourse 
In all Bachelor's curricula at least 30 semester hours must consist of CO! 


numbered above 100. 


CREDIT/NO CREDIT OPTION (see page 46) 


BACHELOR OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 


The objective of programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in - 
tion is to provide (1) general educational backgrounds; (2) functional kr s. 
mand of ideas, concepts, knowledge, and skills in one or more teaching v im 
(3) mastery of basic professional information and skills adequate for the i 
ning teacher; and (4) development of attitudes needed for success in NU 0 
The general educational backgrounds needed by prospective teachers anadet: 
tained through precollege education, college courses, work experience, pe 
ship activities, student campus activities, and off-campus cultural opportun! 
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Normally, from 65 to 67 semester hours of the total requirement are com- 
Pleted in the lower division of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences of this 
“Niversity or in an equivalent institution elsewhere (see "Education," pages 78— 
79). Since the teaching fields differ in content, scope, and complexity, some 
Programs are longer than others. 

. Work experience, leadership activities, participation in student campus activi- 
ttes, and the utilization of off-campus cultural opportunities 


As part of formal 
Course work and on their own initiative, students of the Sc 


: :hool of Education 
“Te expected to take full advantage of the many opportunities in the Washing- 
lon area for developing leadership skills. Advisers are available to help stu- 
ents plan these experiences 


NATIONAL TEACHER I XAMINATIONS 
All candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education are required to 
lake the National Teacher Examinations. Those expecting to graduate in June 
Should take the Examinations the previous February or April; those expecting 
lo Braduate in February, in July or November. Students expecting to complete 
"v requirements during the Summer Sessions should take the Examinations 
April or July. 
Students receive individual reports of test scores and may avail themselves of 
© regular transcript services of the Educational Testing Service. Students 


m » . à s 
USt request the Testing Service to send copies of test scores to the School of 
ucation., 


Students required to take the Examinations must register for them in the 


lee of the Dean at least thiry days prior to the date of the Examination 


tails Concerning time, place, registration, and fees may be obtained in the 
ice of the Dean 


Acuma 
ACHING-FIELD PREPARATION 


stud i preparation depends upon the teaching position for which the 
ent 


de 'S preparing. Those planning to teach in elementary schools need a 

c. Of competency in several fields. Those preparing to teach in junior or 
i : 

minc. high schools must demonstrate competency in a major teaching field. A 
Or te 


Paring t aching field is optional, but recommended. Ordinarily, students pre- 
a ons, © teach in evening schools for adults are required to prove competency 
ile pae teaching field Che student should begin teaching-field preparation 
^ the lower division of Columbian € ollege 

ame 8-field requirements, developed in cooperation with appropriate de- 
emic 2 of the University, include satisfactory completion of prescribed aca- 
ein in one or more fields, a satisfactory score on the special field 
lon of t Ion of the National Teacher Examinations*, and satisfactory comple- 
r * prescribed special methods courses 


Gtjo, ^l field examinations of the National Teacher Examinations 
dustria Childhood education biology and general science; English anguage and literature 
“ation rei mathematics; chemistry, physics, and general science; social st 
T lents iness education; music educ ation; home economics; and 
Udies Preparing to teach 


are available in elementary edu 


(dies; physical edu 


education 

history or geography take the special field examination in social 

ents » 

Blaze and Preparing to teach in fields in which spe 
Clor in 


cial field examinations are not available (lan- 
Speech) must obtain a satisfactory score on a special field examination given by the 
the special methods course involved 
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Prescribed academic courses vary in number in accordance with the scope 
and complexity of the teaching field and the license requirements of the vari 
ous states. Minimum academic course requirements for each major teaching 


field are listed on succeeding pages. Minor teaching-field requirements 


are 


i e 
somewhat less than those of a major field. Students preparing to teach on th 
elementary level are advised to use electives to increase their mastery of con 
tent in an academic field or an area of specialization 


The prescribed courses in special methods are concerned primarily 


with 


methods of initiating, guiding, and evaluating learning experiences dealing with 
the content of teaching fields. They attempt to bring to the student specific 
suggestions drawn from the accumulated experience of successful teachers 
However, in addition, the courses review the teaching-field content currenti 


in use in schools, and examinations at the end of courses provide the 


final tes! 


of competency in the teaching fields 


PRESCRIBED COURSES IN THE VARIOUS TEACHING FIELDS 


Art 31-32: 
Art 71-72: 


Art 


Art: 
* Art 21-22: 
Art 41-42: 
Art 51-52: 
Art 57-58: 
Art 65-66: 


Art 81-82 


Art 121-22: 
Art 123-24: 
Art 125-26: 
Art 127-28: 
Art 131-32: 
Art 143-44: 
Art 151-52: 


Art 153-54 


Art 157-58: 
Art 163-64: 
Art 165-66: 
Art 175-76: 
Art 179-80: 


Art 189-90 


yurses 
* Art 21-22 or permission of Department Chairman is prerequisite to all other studio & 


Art — 


Survey of Western Art, or 

Introduction to the Arts in America 

[o be selected from second-group Art History courses OI 
any third-group Art History courses open to the under- 6 
graduate 21 
To be selected from the following 

Design I: Basic 

Drawing I 

Ceramics I 

Graphics I 

Painting I 

Sculpture I 

Design II: Structured 

Design III: Individual Problems 

Painting Il 

Painting III 

Ceramics Il 

Serigraphy 

Ceramics III 

Graphics II 

Graphics III 

Design: Visual Communication 

Design: Advanced Visual Communication 

Design Projects 

Sculpture II 

Sculpture II — 


Total 


B Sc 11-12: 
B Sc 101-2: 
B Sc 104: 
B Sc 108: 
B Sc 127: 


B Sc 163 
B Sc 164 


B Sc: 

Chem 11-12: 
Phys 1: 

Phys 2: 


Chem 11-12: 


Chem 15-16: 
t Chem 22: 
Chem 51.52: 
Chem 53-54: 
Chem 111: 
Chem 134: 
Chem 191: 
Math 6: 
Math 30: 
Math 31: 
Phys 1: 
Phys 2: 


B Sc 3- 
Chem E 
Geol 1-2: 
Geol 14: 
Geol 101: 
Geol 122: 
Geol 125: 

1 Math 3: 

1 Math 6: 
Phys 1: 


t ether 


t Additional 


co; 

Surses recommended but not required 
Fequired if Chem 11-12 is elected 
Mathematics is required f. 


Biology * 


Introductory Biology for Science Majors 
Invertebrate Zoology 

Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy 
Organic Evolution, or 

Genetics 

Human Physiology, or 

Vertebrate Physiology 


Advanced Botany courses as approved by the adviser 


General Chemistry 
General Physics 
Introduction to Modern Physics 


l'otal 


Chemistry 


General Chemistry, or 

Intensive General and Analytical Chemistry 
Introductory Quantitative Analysis 
Organic Chemistry 

Organic Chemistry Laboratory 
Physical Chemistry 

Descriptive Inorganic Chemistry 
History of Chemistry 

Plane Trigonometry 

Precalculus 

Calculus of One Variable 
General Physics 

Introduction to Modern Physics 


Total 


Earth Science 

Introductory Biology for Nonscience Majors 
General Chemistry 
Introductory Geology 

General Petrology 

History of Geological Sciences 
Structural Geology 

Marine Geology 

College Algebra 

Plane Trigonometry 

General Physics 


( some advanced geology courses 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Chem 50, or 51-52 and 53-54; Math 31 


Semester 
Hours 


ewww FO F2 OU) F9 ON A» oO 


40—44 


107 


108 


Other Courses: 


Anth 186: 
Geol 128: 
Geol 141: 
Geol 147: 
Geol 151-52: 
Geol 163: 
Geol 166: 


Art: 

Geog 51: 
Geog 52: 

Hist 71-72: 
Math 9, 10 
Music: 
Physical 
Education: 
Science: 

Other Courses 


Anth 1-2: 
*Econ 1-2 
Hist 39—40: 
P Sc 5-6: 
Soc 1-2: 


Engl 1 or 1x, 2: 


Engl 52: 


Engl 71-72: 


Engl 101: 


Engl 115: 
Engl 127-28: 
Sp&D 11: 

t Engl: 


Engl 133-34: 
Engl 135-36: 
Engl 137-38: 
Engl 153-54: 


Engl 155-56 
Engl 161-62 


Engl 163-64: 
Engl 165-66: 


* Recommended for studen 


t Not required for the minor teaching field 


UNDERGRADUATE 


AND GRADUATE CATALOGUI 


To be selected from the following as approved by the ad 


VISCI e 

Physical Anthropology 
Geomorphology 
Introductory Geochemistry 


Chemical Geology in the Earth and Ocean Sciences 


Invertebrate Paleontology 
Sedimentation 
Principles of Stratigraphy 


l'otal 


Elementary Education 


As approved by the adviser 
Introduction to Geography 
World Regional Patterns 
Introduction to American History 
General Mathematics I, II 

As approved by the adviser 


As approved by the adviser 

As approved by the adviser 

To be selected from the following 
viser 

Introductory Anthropology 
Principles of Economics 


European Civilization in Its World Context 


Introduction to Political Science 
Introductory Sociology 


Total 


English 


English Composition 

Introduction to English Literature 
Introduction to American Literature 
Expository Writing 

Introduction to English I inguistics 
Shakespeare 
Voice and 
To be 


Diction 


selected from the following 
adviser 

The Romantic Movement 

Victorian | iterature 

The 20th Century 

The English Novel 

The English Drama 

Studies in American Literature 
Major American Poets 

American Drama 
ts planning to 


apply for certification 


as approv ed by 


n Virginia 


as approved by the ad 


the 


Semester 


Hours 


6-8 


45-47 


wu» Os OS us ww 


p 
to 
El 
^ 


Ma» CM a 'u CM ue o 


Engl 167-68: 
Engl 171-72: 
Engl 175-76: 
Engl 177-78: 


Fren 9-10 


Fren 12: 
Fren 51-52: 


Fren 91—92 
Fren 103: 
Fren 108: 

Fren 109-10 
French: 

Fren 119-20: 
Fren 121 22: 
Fren 123-24: 
Fren 125.26: 
Fren 127-28: 
Fren 193: 
Other ( ourses: 
Art 109: 

Art 110: 
Engl 115 
Oreign Lang 
Hist 14] 42: 
Psyc 115: 


B Se 3 4: 
'Chem 11-12 
Chem 15 16 

Chem 22 

Phys 1: 
Phys 2 
Phys 9-10 
tScience 
Math 
Math 3 

Math 6 

Math 30 

Math 31 

Math 32 

Math 33 


— 
e - 


"ay , 
fit 2 NOt be Chosen as a minor teachir 


hen 
L n > 
5n 11-12 


t Ej. "Quir 
| E ed 
Eight nd 


howe ve 


e x 
€n semester hours in one science f 


is elected, it must be followed by Chem 22 If Chem 15 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Semester 
Hours 
Ihe American Novel 
Major American Writers 
Special Topics in American Literature 
( ontemporary American I iterature 
Total 39 
French 


French Conversation and € omposition, or 
French Conversation and Composition (Intensive) 6 
Survey of French Literature, or 
Analyse de texte 


6 

Pronunciation and Intonation 3 
Cours avancé de grammaire 3 
Advanced French Conversation and Composition 6 
o be selected from the following 18 
French Literature of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance 
17th Century French Literature 
18th Century French Literature 
19th Century French Literature 
20th Century French Literature 
Cours de style 
Recommended from the following but not required 6 
19th Century Art in Europe 
Contemporary Art 
Introduction to English I inguistics 
Other than French as approved 
History of France 
Psychology of Language and € ommunication 

Total 42-45 


General Science’ 


Introductory Biology for Nonscience Majors 6 
General Chemistry, or 

Intensive General and Analytical Chemistry 8 
Introductory Quantitative Analysis 4 


General Physics and 
Introduction to Modern Physics. or 
Introduction to Astronomy 


6-8 

Additional courses as approved by the adviser 10 
To be selected from the following 9 
College Algebra 
Plane Trigonometry 
Precalculus 
Calculus of One Variable 
Calculus of Several Variables 
Calculus of Vector Functions 

Total 41-47 


g ficld 


16 is elected, Chem 22 
r, Chem 50 is recommended fo lowing Chem 16 


field are required for certification 


109 


110 


Geog 51: 
Geog 52: 
Geol 1: 
*Geog: 


Geog 103: 


Geog 104: 


Geog 125: 


Geog 126: 


Geog 127: 
Geog 132: 
Geog 133: 
Geog 134: 
Geog 141: 
Geog 144: 
Geog 145: 
Geog 146: 
Geog 153: 
Geog 161: 


Geog 172 


Germ 9-10: 
Germ 51-52: 
Germ 179-80: 
* German: 


Hist 39-40: 
Hist 91-92: 
Hist 71-72: 
Hist: 
Hist: 


* Hist 


Hist 167 


Hist 169: 


Hist 170 


* Not required for the minor t 
t See page 300 for regulation concerning the 


UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE CATALOGUE 


Geography P 
Semester 

Hours 

1 

Introduction to Geography 1 
World Regional Patterns 1 


Introductory Geology T 
To be selected from the following a 
Cartography and Graphics 

Special Techniques in Cartography 

Transportation Geography 

Economic Geography 

World Population and Settlement 

Resources and Environment 

Geography of Poverty and Hunger 

Location of Industry 

Urban Settlement 

Environmental Adaptation 

Cultural Geography 

World Political Geography 

Europe 

Latin America 

Historical Geography 


à 30 
Total 

German — 

T og . 6 

German Conversation and Composition 6 

Introduction to German Literature 6 

Advanced Conversation and Composition T 

Additional courses as approved by the adviser E 
32 

Total 

History i E 

European Civilization in Its World Context, or 6 

World Civilizations 6 

Introduction to American History 6 

Research Seminar (see adviser, Department of History) 

Six semester hours in each of three of the following 18 

groups as approved by the adviser 

Additional semester hours from any one of the following 6 

groups as approved by the adviser E 
42 


Total 


GROUP 1: AMERICAN HISTORY 


American Colonial History 
The American Revolution 
U.S Early National History 


caching field 


waiver of introductory Histor es 


Hist 171—7 


2: U.S. Social History 


Hist 173-74: The Negro in American History 
Hist 175-76: U.S Political History 
Hist 177: The Ante bellum South 


Hist 179-8 ( 


Hist 181-82: 


): U.S. Economic History 
U.S. Diplomatic History 


Hist 183: Oversea Expansion of the United States 
Hist 185: Representative Americans 


Hist 108 


Hist 109: 
Hist 110: 


Hist 111-12 


Hist 113 
Hist 121 


Hist 131-32: 
Hist 139 40: 


Hist 141~42: 
Hist 145 46: 
Hist 147 
Hist 149..50: 
Hist 151-52: 
Hist 153 
Hist 154 
Hist 157: 
Hist 158 


Hist 138: 
Hist 145.46: 
Hist 187: 
Hist 188: 
Hist 193 

, Hist 194 
Ist 195.96 


3 Hist 162 

Ist 163-64: 
Hist 165: 
Hist 166 
P Sc 177: 
P Sc 178 


Math 30 
Math 31 
Math 32 
Math 33 
Math 34 


GROUP 2: EUROPE AN HISTORY 


The Ancient Near East and Egypt to 600 A.D 
Early Aegean and Greek ( ivilizations to 200 B.C 
The Roman World to 455 A.D 

Medieval History 

Early Middle Ages 

The Renaissance in Western Europe 

History of Germany 

World History in the 20th Centurv 

History of France 

History of Russia 

Economic History of Europe 

European Diplomatic History 

History of England and Great Britain 

Tudor England 
Stuart England 
20th Century European Diplomatic History 
Modern Jewish History 


GROUP 3: THE EASTERN WORLD 


History of World Communism 
History of Russia 

History of Modern China 
History of Chinese Communism 
History of the Near East 

History of the Modern Near East 
History of East Asia 


GROUP 4: LATIN AMERICAN HISTORY 


History of Spain and Portugal 
History of Latin America 
History of Brazil 

History of Mexico 


Governments and Politics in Latin America 


Latin America: Political Patterns and International Relations 


Mathematics 


Precalculus 

Calculus of One Variable 
Calculus of Several Variables 
Calculus of Vector Functions 
Introduction to Linear Algebra 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
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Math 121: 
Math 124: 
Math 135: 

*Math: 


Stat 155: 


Mus 5-6: 
Mus 103-4: 


Mus 131-32: 
Applied Music: 
Applied Music: 

Ensemble: 
Music Literature: 
Music Theory: 


Math 30: 
Math 31: 
Math 32: 
Math 33: 
Phys 1: 
Phys 2: 
Phys 31-32: 
Phys 51-52: 
Phys: 

Phys 161: 
Phys 163: 
Phys 164: 
Phys 165: 
Phys 167: 


Slav 9-10: 
Slav 91-92: 
Slav 125: 
Slav 126: 
Slav 131: 
Slav 141-42: 
Slav 151: 
Slav 152: 
Slav 197: 


* Not required for the minor teaching field 


Semester 
Hours 
Introduction to Abstract Algebra : 
Introduction to Matrix Theory 1 
Projective Geometry 4 
Three additional courses in Mathematics approved by the 
adviser 3 
Introduction to Probability a 
Total 36 
Music 
Elementary Harmony " 
History of Music 6 
Advanced Harmony 6 
Voice or major instrument 6 
Minor instruments 3 
Choral or Orchestral 6 
As approved by the adviser 1 
As approved by the adviser E 
22 
Total 
Physics — 
“tk: 3 
Precalculus 3 
Calculus of One Variable 3 
Calculus of Several Variables 3 
Calculus of Vector Functions 4 
General Physics 4 
Introduction to Modern Physics 4 
Introduction to Theoretical Physics 4 
Introduction to Experimental Physics 3 
To be selected from the following 
Mechanics I 
Optics 
Thermodynamics 
Electromagnetic Theory 
Principles of Quantum Physics P 
—341 
Total 
Russian í 
Russian Conversation and Composition 6 
Introduction to Russian Literature 3 
Russian Linguistic Structure 3 
Contrastive Russian-English Analysis 3 
18th Century Russian Literature 
19th Century Russian Literature, or 
20th Century Pre-Revolutionary Russian Literature, and ^ 
Contemporary Russian Literature 3 


Special Problems in Teaching Russian 


*Slav: 


Slav 101-2: 
Slav 109-10: 
Slav 128: 
Slav 143-44: 
Slav 145 
Slav 146 


Slav 153 


Slav 154 
Slav 156: 


Slav 161—62 


Slav 165: 


Slav 166 
Slav 193-94 


Econ 1-2: 


Hist 39-40: 
Hist 91-92 
Hist 71 72 

P Sc 5-6 

Other Courses: 
Anth 1—2 
Geog 51 

Geog 52: 

Soc 1-2 
"Other Courses 


Span 9-10: 
Span 12 
Pan 51.52 
Pan 91.92 
Pan 109-10: 
Span 


Other Courses 
Engl 115 
!gn Lang 
Hist 162 
Hist 163-64 
Hist 165 
Hist 166 
Psyc 115: 


Fore 


No 
See Tired fo 
Page 300 fo 


adviser 
Readings in Modern Russian 


Dostoevsky, the Man and the Artist 
The Russian Novel 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Advanced Russian Conversation and Composition 


The Russian Short Story of the 19th Century 
The Russian Short Story of the 20th Century 


Turgenev 

Gogol 

Leo Tolstoy, His Life and Works 
Russian Culture 


Soviet Literature from the Revolution to World War II 
Soviet Literature from World War II to the Present 


Semester 
Hours 


Additional courses from the following as approved by the 


Introduction to Slavic (non-Russian) Literature—in English 


Total 


Social Studies 


Principles of Economics 


European Civilization in Its World Context, or 


World Civilizations 

Introduction to American History 
Introduction to Political Science 
To be selected from the following 
Introductory Anthropology 
Introduction to Geography 

World Regional Patterns 
Introductory Soc iology 


Second-group courses, as approved by the adviser, from 
Anthropology, Economics, Geography, History, Political 


Science, and Sociology 


Total 


Spanish 


Spanish Conversation and € omposition, or 
Spanish Conversation and Composition (Intensive) 


39 


AAA 


Survey of Spanish Literature and Civilization 


Explicación de textos 


Advanced Spanish Conversation and C omposition 
Two full-year courses selected from second-group Span- 
ish or Spanish American Literature courses 


Recommended from the following 
Introduction to English I inguistics 
Other than Spanish as approved 
History of Spain and Portugal 
History of Latin America 

History of Brazil 

History of Mexico 


Psychology of Language and Communication 


r the minor teaching field 
r regulation concerning the waiver 


of introductory History courses 


113 


114 


Span 193: 
Span 


S Ed 101: 
S Ed 102 


S Ed 103 


S Ed 170: 
S Ed 189 
S Ed 190 
S Ed 290 


Sp&D | 
Sp&D 11 
Sp&D 32 

Sp&D 101: 
Sp&D 112 
Sp&D 121 
Sp&D 169: 
Sp&D 171: 


Area of 


Specialization: 


Sp&D 126 


Sp&D 127-28: 
Sp&D 133-34: 
Sp&D 143: 
Sp&D 144: 


Sp&D 115-16: 
Sp&D 151: 
Sp&D 152: 
Sp&D 154: 


Sp&D 155-56 


Sp&D 165-66: 


* Minor teaching field only 


year. 


UNDERGRADUATE 


t Not required for the minor teaching field 


AND GRADUATE CATALOGUF 


Semester 
Hours 
Curso de estilo 
Second-group courses in Spanish and Spanish American 
Literature not previously elected 
l'otal 42 
Special Education — oct zi A 
Seminar: an Overview of Special Education 3 
Teaching the Child with Special Needs: 
Techniques and Methods 3 
Teaching the Child with Special Needs: 
Creative Programming 3 
Interpersonal/Intrapersonal Relationships for Teachers 3 
Preprofessional Internship in Special Education I 3 
Preprofessional Internship in Special Education II 3 
Practicum in Teaching in Special Education 6 
= 
4 
l'otal 24 
Speech and Drama P 
Communicative Speaking and Listening j 
Voice and Diction 3 
Oral Interpretation of Literature 3 
Phonetics 3 
Advanced Public Speaking 1 
Group Discussion and Conference Leadership 1 
Introduction to Creative Dramatics 1 
Bases of Speech and Hearing 5 
Selected from one of the following groups as approved by 4 
the adviser L 
E 
Total 36 
GROUP 1: SPEECH COMMUNICATION 


Argumentation and Debate 

Advanced Debate Practice 

Radio and TV Broadcasting 

History and Criticism of European Public Address 
History and Criticism of American Public Address 


GROUP 2: DRAMAT 


Acting 

Stagecraft 

Advanced Stagecraft 
Play Directing 

Play Production Practice 
History of the Theater 

S Ed 102, 103, 170, 189, and 190 must be taken prior tO a a 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


The basic professional information, skills, 
leachers are provided through 
ànd senior years. 


and attitudes needed by beginning 
a sequence of courses to be taken in the junior 


Lectures and class discussions are closely coordinated with 
field work Instruction is differenti 


leach on the various levels 
School, and adult 


ated to meet the needs of those preparing to 
elementary school, junior high school, senior high 


Professional Courses—Secondary 


Semester 
Hours 
Educ 108: Human Development, Learning, and leaching 3 
Educ 112: Educational Measurement, or 
Stat 53: Introduction to Statistics in Psychology and Education 3 
Educ 123: Society and the School 3 
Educ 131 Secondary School Principles and Methods 3 
. . Educ 134: Student Teaching in Secondary Schools 6-9 
Special Methods: 


Three to six semester hours from the following courses 3-6 
Educ 136: Teaching English in Secondary Schools 

Educ 137: Teaching Speech 

Educ 138: Teaching Social Studies in Secondary Schools 

Educ 139: Teaching Art in Secondary Schools 

Educ 140 Teaching Mathematics in Secondary Schools 

Educ 142: Teaching Music in Secondary Schools 

Educ 144 Teaching Science in Secondary Schools 

Educ 146: Teaching Foreign Languages 


Total 21 


Professional Courses—Elementary 
Educ 108 


Human Development, Learning, and Teaching 3 

Educ 111 Elementary School Curriculum and Methods 15 
Educ 112 Educational Measurement, or 

Stat 53: Introduction to Statistics in Psychology and Education 3 

Educ 123 Society and the School 3 

Educ 135 Student Teaching in Elementary Schools 9 

l'otal 33 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Ihe a 
rhe Curriculum, 


ary which is designed to prepare students for teaching in elemen- 

Ér and secondary school programs of physical education, offers opportunities 
Spec hs 

The Clalization in dance, elementary or secondary school physical education. 


Ca] * Student wishing to prep 
*ducation may 


elev. 
evant work in ( 


are to teach another subject in addition to physi- 
use his elective hours to work toward a minor teaching field. 
olumbian College may be counted 


p 
REREQ, ISITI 


F 
°F the first 


tic two years of the Bachelor of Science 
ulum. 


in Physical Education cur- 
see Columbian ( ollege of 


Arts and Sciences, page 79 
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CURRICULUM 
Specialization in Dance 


Junior and Senior Years 


Educ 108: Human Development, Learning, and Teaching 
Educ 112: Educational Measurement 
Educ 123: Society and the School 
Educ 134: Student Teaching in Secondary Schools, or 
Educ 135: Student Teaching in Elementary Schools 

PE 107: Teaching Ethnic Dance 

PE 108: Dance Improvisation 

PE 109: Dance Composition I 

PE 110: Dance Composition II 

PE 117: Teaching Modern Dance 

PE 119: Creative Dance for Children 

PE 120: Repertory 

PE 134: Rhythmic Analysis through Creative Movement 
PE 135-36: Survey of Dance History 
PE 141-42: Dance Production 

PE 149: Anatomy and Kinesiology 

PE 157: Dance Technique and Theory 

PE 164: Physiology of Exercise 

Elective 


Total 


Specialization in Elementary School Physical Education 


Junior Year 


Educ 108: Human Development, Learning, and Teaching 
Educ 123: Society and the School 

PE 101: Physical Education in the Elementary School 

PE 102: Physical Education Curriculum in the Elementary School 
PE 113: Field Experience: Practicum in Physical Education 

PE 130: Motor Performance in Childhood 

PE 138: History, Principles, Organization, and Administration of 

Physical Education 
PE 149: Anatomy and Kinesiology 
Elective 


Total 


Senior Year 


Educ 112: Educational Measurement 
Educ 135: Student Teaching in Elementary Schools 
PE 114: Field Experience: Practicum in Physical Education 
PE 139: Teacher Behavior 
PE 164: Physiology of Exercise 
Elective 


Total 


* May be repeated once for credit 
t May be repeated 3 times for credit 


a 


i 
u € u à € > o 230 
= 


Uu) u m wae 


e 


60 


www 


Specialization in Secondary School Physical Education 


Junior Year 


Semester 
Hours 
B Sc 163: Human Physiology Í 4 
Educ 108: Human Development, Learning, and Teaching 3 
Educ 123: Society and the School 3 
PE 111-12: Sports Education Technique I-II 6 
PE 113: Field Experience: Practicum in Physical Education. 3 
PE 138: History, Principles, Organization, and Administration of 
Physical Education 3 
PE 149: Anatomy and Kinesiology 3 
Elective: 5 
l'otal 30 
Senior Year à 
Educ 112: Educational Measurement 3 
Educ 134: Student Teaching in Secondary Schools 6-9 
PE 114: Field Experience: Practicum in Physical Education 3 
PE 139: Teacher Behavior i 3 
PE 164: Physiology of Exercise sida au 3 
Elective: ... 12 
l'otal 30-33 
E The Degree of Master of Arts in Education 


LUOGRAMS OF STUDY 
eae signed to en and teachers of experience to in- 
Prepare e ; i academic information and skills and 
tie v" for Special types of educational service. They also provide opportuni- 
A Ucati College graduates in other disciplines to acquire needed professional 
On, as well as study in the subjects which they are planning to teach. 

Vises the Various related departments of the University, the student and his 
fie] a select courses to give the student an adequate background in his chosen 
hin io service. Programs for teachers-in-service and experienced teachers plan- 
teachin re-enter the protession are differentiated from those for students without 
8 experience. 

l üster's Programs 


oF oor 
d SST m 
nce. 


LEADING TO THE DEGREE of Master of 
able prospective teachers 
Ir knowledge of professional and 


Arts in Education 


are available in the following fields: (1) 
teaching; (3) comparative education; (4) 
6) early childhood edu 
education; 


Uca A è 
1 ation: (12) history of education; 


adult education: 
curriculum; (5) 
cation; (7) elementary administration: (8) ele- 
(9) employee development; (10) guidance; (11) higher 


(13) human growth and development; 

ciali Piulosophy of education; (15) physical education (candidates may spe- 

Specia] ance, elementary school physical education, driver safety education, 
Ond education ) : (16) reading; (17) rehabilit 


ation counseling; (18) sec- 
secondary education; (20) 


teaching, children with behavioral 


ty a i . ^ 
diagno administration; (19) special education— 
*Stic-prescriptive 


problems, and early 
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childhood special education; and (21) student personnel work in higher educa- 
tion. | 

For teachers interested in developing or strengthening their academic com- 
petence, the "classroom teaching" field normally permits 15 to 18 semester 
hours of work in departments other than education. These programs are dé 
signed to meet the needs of teachers-in-service who need additional work if 
content to qualify for advanced certification or to improve their classroom 
skills; and may also be helpful to previously trained teachers planning to recat 
the profession. The major emphasis is upon strengthening both the academi 
and professional competencies of the teacher. s 

Additional information concerning these programs may be obtained by writ- 
ing or telephoning the Office of the Dean. 


FIVE-YEAR PROGRAM 


A candidate entering the School of Education from the lower division ot & 
lumbian College of Arts and Sciences (or with equivalent preparation) y 
choose a three-year program leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts in E 
cation and Master of Arts in Education to be conferred simultaneously. ara 
first year of this combined program will be devoted to teaching-field prepar 
tion; the work of the second year will include the degree of Bachelor of 
in Education junior-year professional courses and a maximum of 18 sem der- 
hours of graduate courses; that of the third and final year, senior-year un fof 
graduate professional courses and the remaining graduate courses neede ^ 
the Master's degree. Student teaching, to be elected in the third year, w-— 
be taken for graduate credit. A quality-point index of at least 2.50 in un z 
graduate courses must be attained before beginning the work of the senior y p 
and the program must meet all the requirements for the degrees of Bachelo 
Arts in Education and Master of Arts in Education. 


estet 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
! , quality 
A Bachelor's degree from an accredited institution, an undergraduate + ping 
point index of 2.50 or above (C + average), demonstrated interest in teaee 
and personality traits that give promise of better-than-average success 

teacher, are required 


"T 
: andida® 
Two years of successful teaching are required before admission to can 
in the fields of guidance and school administration 
ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY of 
: valents 
Candidates whose undergraduate preparation does not include equivale i 


. , . 3 ation 
the basic requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Educate 
make up deficiencies and may be required to take designated tests 


ADVANCED STANDING 


aken ? 

For the record, advanced standing is granted for approved courses e x 

other accredited institutions, but a minimum of 30 semester hours ™ 

completed at this University as a Master's candidate : this nr 

A maximum of 12 semester hours of advanced courses completed in t editt 
versity in excess of the requirements for the Bachelor's degree may as 


SCHOOL 


OF EDUCATION 


loward the Master's degree if the work fits in 
Clalization and is approved in writing by the D 
Advanced standing is not granted for work 


with the student's plan of spe- 
ean before being undertaken. 


completed five or more years be- 
Ore application for admission or readmission to Master's candidacy. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREF 


PLAN OI STUDY 
The pl 
à mini 
tion 


an of study leading to the degree of Master of 


Arts in Education requires 
mum of 33 hours of graduate credit. 


Ihe plan may, at the student's op- 
uate credit. Whether or not a stu- 
18 hours, including a course in 


» Include a thesis carrying 6 hours of grad 
*nt selects the thesis option, à minimum of 


educational research methods and procedures, must be from courses planned 


Primarily for graduate students (third-group courses). A minimum of 12 hours. 
not including the 


thesis or the research course, must be from courses offered by 
the Schoo! of Education. 
fOgrams may include additional teaching-field preparation. In such cases, 
OWever, undergraduate and graduate courses combined must be at least equiva- 
ent to the undergraduate requirements for th 
"ducation (see pages 103-15) 
.l'Ograms are planned initially 
I of the School of Education 


e degree of Bachelor of Arts in 


in conference with an admission adviser in the 
and subsequently with a designated adviser in 
* candidate's area of specialization. These programs are based on the interests 
E candidate, his previous background, 

ate and locality in which the 
| degre 


and the certification requirements of 
candidate plans to teach. 

© requirements must be completed within a period of six years. 
RESIDENCE 


A Candidate for the 
Semester 


Master's degree is required to complete satisfactorily 30 
Of the 


hours in residence in the School With the approval of the adviser, 9 
30 hours may be off-campus courses in the College of General Studies 


SCHOLARSHIP 


por Braduate w 
“ts; F, Fail: I 
' C, ang F 


ork grades are indicated as A, I xcellent; B, Good; C, Minimum 
; Incomplete; W, Authorized Withdraw al; CR, Credit. Grades A, 
are counted in computing the quality-point index (see pages 45-46) 
ceive thay Point index of 3.00 is required for graduation. Students who re- 
Students grade of C in ibject to suspension 
Baca” receive a grade of F must confer with the Dean of the School of 
n before enrollment for further work 

Wymboi pet à grade has not been assigned, the symbol 7 

hat, (authorized withdrawal) will be 

fai Satisf 


actory expl 
be ure to c 


more than 6 semester hours are st 


(1ncomplete) or the 

recorded. The symbol / indicates 

anation has been given to the instructor for the student's 

Omplete the required work of the course. An 

the - up after the lapse of one calendar year except by written permission of 
h E Council. An incomplete which is not removed within one calendar 


regi automatically changed to an F. An incomplete cannot be removed by 
“tering for the course. 


“incomplete” cannot 
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THE THESIS 


The choice of the thesis subject must be approved in writing by the student's ad- 
viser and filed in the Office of the Dean. A statement of the School of Educa 
tion standards for the thesis and printed copies of detailed regulations regarding 
the form and reproduction of the thesis are available in the Office of the Des 

Payment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the period : 
registration, to the advice and direction of the member of the faculty unde 
whom the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis is unfinished, an additiona 
calendar year may be granted without further tuition payment. The student \ 
must, however, maintain continuous registration (see page 48) during this | 
riod. If the preparation of the thesis extends beyond the additional calendar 
year, the student must register for the entire 6 hours of thesis again and pa) | 
tuition as for a repeated course. 


MASTER'S COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


In addition to the course examinations, the candidate must pass a special € | 
hour examination on his area of specialization. Candidates for the examinatio 
must be registered for the semester it is to be taken, and must file a written - 
plication in the Office of the School of Education no later than thirty days P™ l 
to the date of the examination. 


The Degree of Education Specialist b- 
P to 
THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION PROVIDES A PROGRAM of advanced study ^ 
the degree of Education Specialist for students with Master's degrees in E 
tion who seek further professional preparation for specific objectives 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS | 
- » equi V4 
The degree of Master of Arts in Education from this University (or the € 
lent), a satisfactory score on the Miller Analogies Test or the Graduate ‘red. 
Examination, and two years of successful pertinent experience, are requ! | 
ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY he 
- p E > of t 
Each applicant must be interviewed and recommended by a staff member te | 
School of Education or by a representative in the candidate's locality @PP 
by the Dean. r 
SCHOLARSHIP . 
same d 


Scholarship requirements for the degree of Education Specialist are the 
those for the degree of Master of Arts in Education (see page 119). 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY AND DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


Individual programs are developed, through the faculty-adviser plan, - 
candidates' abilities, interests, needs, and career goals. Thirty semester 
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yond the requirements of the 
Versity are required. 
this University. 
the Program. 

At least 12 


degree of Master of Arts in Education at this Uni- 
At least 21 hours of this work must be ta 


ken on campus at 
A maximum of five calendar years is 


allowed for completion of 


; of the required 30 hours must be in appropri 
in Education selected from the following areas: 
Study, (2) background and g 
of specialization. 


ate graduate courses 
(1) foundations and cognate 


eneral principles of the field of study, (3) an area 


THE COMPREHE NSIVE EXAMINATION 


Succescr 
UCcessful completion of two three-hour written examinations is required. 


THE ORAL EXAMINATION 


The final oral ex 
IS tO be conferre 


Of the School of 
Priate 


amination must be passed 
d. The examination comn 
Education and 


at least three weeks before the degree 
uttee consists of members of the staff 


at least one successful practitioner in the appro- 
area of specialization, appointed by the Dean of the School of I ducation. 


The Degree of Master of Arts in Teaching 


Et Hoo! OF EDUCATION OFFERS AN INTENSIVE 
i eed by paid teaching internships, designed to prepare selected graduates 
fuer edited liberal arts colleges for teaching in elementary schools. Successful 
tary fe of the program's requirements provides the professional courses nec- 
Bree 4. (^ certification as an elementary teacher. Students may receive the de- 

Master of Arts in Teaching on completion of the program or receive 


Credi 
Art it for 15 semester hours of graduate work toward the degree of Master of 
3 In Education. 


LS details, Write to the Chairman of the Department of Education, M.A.T. 
pem In Elementary Education, School of I 
“Tsity, Washington, D.C. 20006 


fifth-year program, partially 


:ducation, George Washington 


Ab 
MISSION TO THE PROGRAM 


Bree fr mitted as a student-intern, an applicant must (1) have a Bachelor's de- | 
genera m an accredited liberal arts institution, including courses related to the 
inte ES Ucation requirements for teacher certification: (2) show evidence of 
fce, n, Children and a sincere desire to teach; (3) submit three written refer- 
On t p Acting to quality of academic record and personality; (4) submit a score 
Bies Te, tude Test of the Graduate Record Examination or the Miller Analo- 
der arr: » and (5) be interviewed by the 
Shoo} cements Specified by the Comm 
Education 


University Selection Committee, or un- 
ittee and approved by the Dean of the 


PL 
^N OF stupy 
Binni k 

pe ent With a six-week summer session, the program includes a September 

nce with full-time study in the fall semester. Course work during this 
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time is planned to help cach student gain understanding of (1) the characteris 
tics of elementary school children, (2) the subject-matter areas of the element 
tary school curriculum, (3) basic dimensions of teaching methodology, (4) the 
relationship between educational theory and methods, (5) educational tests an 
measurements, and (6) the role of the school in American society : 
During the fall semester, students will be given full-time student teaching - 
signments in a nearby public school. This part of the program will permit the 
student to use, in an actual teaching situation, the educational theories an 
methods which he has been studying. r 
A salaried internship during the spring semester in one of the cooperating 
school systems in the area gives the student an opportunity to assume the E 
sponsibilities of a beginning teacher, with the help and guidance of Univera 
and public school staff members. Seminar meetings will be scheduled wee? 
for discussion of common problems and for cooperatively planned work 0n » 
dividual and group needs of interns. Each student plans, conducts, and repo 
on an Action Research Project 


The Degree of Doctor of Education n 


1 o the 
THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION OFFERS PROGRAMS of advanced study leading 10 7 


7 ; : > > su 
degree of Doctor of Education. These programs, which are under the ids 0 
vision of the Committee on Advanced Graduate Studies, provide major = ptary 
study in administration and supervision, adult education, curriculum, elem 


" 
AR sher educ 
administration, elementary education, guidance and counseling, higher nda) 
tion, human growth and development, human resource development, "o 
e 


s t 
administration, secondary education, special education, supervision, anc pistol 
education. Supporting fields are available in administrative specialties, ©” 


f 
i nt pe 
of education, philosophy of education, rehabilitation counseling, and stude à 
nittee of 


sonnel work in higher education. With the approval of the Comr wo sf 
vanced Graduate Studies and of the departments concerned, one OF "A pror 
porting fields may be taken in other departments of the University. / , 


eet? 
‘ t disse 
grams require study of interrelated areas of education and a doctoral 


tion in the major field of study. 


ADMISSION ding 
° " 
. nclue 
The applicant must have adequate preparation for advanced study, "requi 
graduate work in fields prerequisite to his objective equivalent to that thre’ 


at least gli’ 


for the degree of Master of Arts in Education at this University, a 

years of successful pertinent educational experience, acceptable person“ 

ties, and a capacity for creative scholarship and effective leadership. — for at 
The applicant first arranges for an interview with the Assistant perzi 

vanced graduate studies to explore his needs in relation to the resource qui 

School and to guide him in his application for doctoral study The 


admission procedures will be explained at this time 
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PLAN OF STUDY 


In Beneral, from two to three yea 


rs of full-time study bevond the degree of M 
ler of Arts in Education, 


or the equivalent in part-time study, 
Brams are individually planned. It is estimated that, for the average student, the 
Work required for the total program will be 66 semester hours, including a 
minimum of 12 semester hours of dissertation research. 

ach Program is divided into two parts. 
comprehensive examinations in 


as- 
are required. Pro- 


Che first consists of preparation for 
a major field of study and each of four support- 
Ing fields, and a tool-subject requirement. The second Is composed of research 
IVestigatio a, the writing of a dissertation, and the final oral examination. 
tudents who have completed the comprehensive examinations and who were 
NOt registered for doctoral study under the payment plan in effect prior to July 
» 1967, must register for a minimum of 6 semester hours of Dissertation Re- 


arch (49] ) cen completed, and a minimum 


f a semester until 12 hours have b 
th eter hours a semester thereafter until the satisfactory completion of 
z : 


Nal examination. 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS 


admitted to doctoral candidacy, he is 
f which is responsible for guiding him 
four required comprehensive ex: 
sive major field examination. 


$ With the committee membe 
9 receive guid 
e 


assigned to a commit- 
in his preparation for 
iminátions in supporting fields or the 
The candidate must arrange individual 
rs to determine the content of each field 
aration for the examination. 
ations, which are taken first, are six-hour written 
age A tool-subject requirement may be established by the candidate's 
. ation Committee if it is necessary for the successful completion of his 
This requirement must be completed prior to the major field exam- 


major field examination is à written twelve-hour examination, six 

Th àch of two successive days. 

m M Candidate begins the second part of his program after the satisfactory 
Pletion of 


all supporting field examinations; the tool subject, if required; 
* major field examination. 


OMPrehen 
“Nference 


The DISSERTATION 


Ee. 
and Sertation is required 
9 Interpret and present its results. 


uri ^ ; i ] 
mi Ting the first part of the program, the Dean appoints a Disse 
dt , Consisting of 


as evidence of ability to perform scholarly research 


rtation Com- 
a major adviser as Director, usually the major field adviser, 
" s, ditional faculty members who serve as readers. The candidate is re- 
Mine .9 Submit a proposal for his dissertation to this Committee, which deter- 
d acceptability and recommends approval to the Committee on Ad- 

the Di Graduate Studies. The dissertation is completed under the direction of 

0 psertation Committee. 

the ater than the date specified in the calendar, 
complete copies of the dissertation and two copies of an abstract 

Uni,, Sion in the announcement of the examination and for reproduction by 


""Icrofilms, Inc. Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the 
reproduction of the dissertation, Preparation of the abstract, and serv- 


the candidate must submit to 


| 
Í 
| 
| 


OPERAR 
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ices offered by University Microfilms, Inc., are available in the Office of the 
Dean. The successful candidate for the doctorate is required, before receiving 
his degree, to pay a fee to cover the expense of printing the Announcement 0 
the Final Examination, and for the basic service rendered by University Micro" 
films, Inc. 


THE FINAL EXAMINATION 


When the dissertation has been accepted, the Director recommends the candi- 
date to the Dean for the final oral examination, which must be passed at least 
three weeks before the degree is to be conferred. The examination is open » 
the public and is conducted by a committee of the Faculty, appointed by the 
Dean, supplemented by at least two leaders in the candidate's field of stud) 
from outside the University. Candidates who successfully pass the oral exami- 
nation are recommended for the degree by the Faculty of the School of Educa- 
tion. 


RESIDENCE AND CONTINUOUS STUDY 


" d „r than 
All the preparation for the degree, including examinations and work other tn^ 


courses and seminars, which is done under the direction of an adviser, p ~d 

‘ : uh ` e EF duce 

done in residence. The student must remain registered in the School of Ec dies 
7 Stu 


tion, except when the Dean or the Committee on Advanced Graduate acá 
has granted a leave of absence. Failure to register each semester of the 
demic year may result in lapse of candidacy. Subsequent readmission is SU J 


> Com 

to whatever new conditions and regulations have been established by the C 
mittee on Advanced Graduate Studies "EL 
The supporting and major field examinations must be completed within in 
d with! 


years of the date of admission, and the entire program must be complete 
e : . » I$ 
eight years, regardless of full-time or part-time study. Each candidate ! l 
quired to complete one semester or more of his program in full-time study- 


: : el a 
candidates in programs for teachers and other professional school pe rsonn 


required to spend at least one academic year in continuous full-time study nid 

E U 

candidates in other programs (adult education, higher education, and i| able 
: vale 


resource development), two alternative options for full-time study are 4 n fo 
r ; ja 

Information concerning these plans will be provided by the Assistant De 

Advanced Graduate Studies upon request by the candidate. 


Special Programs and Services 


EDUCATION OF TEACHERS OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


ex 
eachers of € 


The School of Education offers a program for the education of t i , 
ceptional children. Laboratory experiences are arranged in schools #0! juni 
capped children in the metropolitan area. Students are accepted at x hl Ie" 
or senior-year undergraduate, Master's, Education Specialist, and Doct 

els. By special permission, teachers, school administrators, and adequate! pog 
pared students from other schools and colleges of the University may elec 
courses. 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Inquiries concerning the program and the availability of scholarships and fel- 
lowships should be directed to Dr. Perry Botwin, Department of Special Educa- 
tion, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


GRADUATE PROGRAM IN REHABILITATION COUNSELING 
The School of Education offers a federally funded Master's degree program 
9r the preparation of rehabilitation counselors. These professional personnel 
assist persons who are disabled or disadvantaged to assume a proper place in 
“ciety. The two-year program combines fieldwork with course work in prepar- 
Ing students for immediate employment in an expanding field that yields high 
-umanitarian and financial rewards Both the profession and the program are 
Merdisciplinary, drawing upon such related areas as guidance, medicine, psy- 
4 ology, social work, sociology, and special education 


l'aineeships, including tuition 


and stipends, are available for full-time stu- 
ents, 


Information and applications are available from Dr. Daniel Sinick, Re- 


abilitation Counselor Education, School of Education, George Washington 
"iiversit y. Washington, D.C. 20006 


CERTIFICATION CURRICULA 
The School of I 


ducation provides individually pl: 
Staduates and 


d for housewives and retired 
o. Who wish to prepare for teaching 
18 to work for a degree, 

* admission, scholarship, 


he Schoo] 


'Sh to re 


inned programs for liberal arts 
military personnel with appropriate 
Those seeking certification, but not 
may enroll in a certification program if they meet 
and personality requirements of degree candidates. 


also provides a wide range of courses of interest to teachers who 
new licenses 


Ww 


R : 
FADING CENTER (see page 54) 
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SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


Dean J.C. Dockeray 


) 

. 

: FACULTY* 

Professors Frederick Amling, H.F Bright, D.S. Brown, D.R Cloutier, J.C. 
x keray, R.B. Eastin, R.} Ericson, F.H Gibbs, Leon Gintzig, W.A. Ham- 
Tick, LL, Jessup, E.J.B Lewis, G.L. I ippitt, H.R. Page, D.D. Roman, S.M. 

Osen (Visiting), Waldo Sommers, K.E. Stromsem, Edwin Timbers, M.M. 

| Wofsey 


Soci 
‘ciate Professors R.A Barrett, Lloyd Bartholomew, Guy Black, R.R. Bonato 
Search). G.F. 


Conner, S.F. Divita, Rodney Eldridge, M.G Gallagher, 


hae | 
legfrieq Garbuny (1 isiting), P.D. Grub, R.F Hartley, Jerry Harvey, R.L. | 
te and, C.D. Hughes, F.C. Kurtz, G.P. Lauter, E.R. Magruder, L.H. Man- | 
Mi J. Mastro, J.F. McCarthy, Jr.. D. McGrath, Jr., EJ Mock, Chei- | 
EK Paik, R( Sedwick, T.E. Shaughnessy, L.C Smith, J.N. Stonesifer, | 
li Winslow | 
ow Associate Professor H.C Demoody | "n 
ant Professors | lizabeth Adams, S.R. Chitwood, F.H. Dorner, S.S Fuller, 
i Greene, W.H. Guy (Research), M.M. Harmon, John Lobuts, Jr., | 
Ro, cs ] CKeon (Resear: h), D.B. Rasmussen, P N. Reeves, T.F. Riley, J.R. ij 
4dj,, n. Jr., S.N. Sherman, W.E Smith, J.W. Waldrip i 
hy Assistant Professor Norma Loeser 
Cc ` , ` h 
lors Patricia Cleary (Research), L.W Katz, Richard Switalski (Research) | if 
Co | f 
MMITTEESt | l 
», " 
Dan's COUNCIL | | 
Kun, A keray (Chairman), D.R. Cloutier. Leon Gintzig, R.L. Holland, F.C. | 
' ^J. Mastro, D. McGrath, Jr., H.R. Page, L.C. Smith | 
M 
, MITTEE on CURRICULUM | 
* Barn a | 
Kun, Arrett (Chairman), D.R. Cloutier, Leon Gintzig, R.L. Holland, F.C. | 
"ER. M 
ea * Magruder | 
Uns’ Pr 
weh, dent Of the | niversity, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the Registrar of the i 
EM ar © Directo, of Admissions of the University, and the Director of Libraries of the Uni- i 
The be Officio members of the Faculty of the School of Government and Business Adminis- N 


an or 
t 
he School is an ex officio member of all comm ttees 
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COMMITTEE ON DOCTORAL STUDIES IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


i erc " zint- 
D.D. Roman (Chairman), D.S. Brown, Rodney Eldridge, S.S. Fuller, Leon GM 
zig, C.D. Hughes. M.M. Wofsev 


ADVISORY COUNCIL* 


Council 


The School of Government and Business Administration Advisory tions. 
ation 


i " i a] 

operates as an advisory group on policy, finance, and community re muni- 
: x as r > “om 

It consists of responsible members of the business and government CO! 

ties, and of the faculty, administrators, and students of the School. 


CHAIRMAN | 


Leo M. Bernstein, President, District of Columbia National Bank 


MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL 


Frederick Amling, Professor of Business Finance ington OF 
5 , ? 
Everett H. Bellows (University Trustee), Vice President of the Washing 
fice, Olin Corporation Md. 


Louis Block, President, Block, McGibony & Associates, Inc., Silver Sprint ut 
C. Robert Boucher, President, C. Robert Boucher & Company, Inc., Wasi!” 
ton, D.C. 
David Springer Brown, Professor of Management 
Carl William Clewlow, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for Civ 
sonnel Policy, Department of Defense 
Sheldon Stanley Cohen, Cohen and Uretz 
Donald W. Cole, Newton and Company, Investment Counselors 
Robert C. Diefenbach, Assistant Director for Audiovisual Services, © 
Public Information, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
ington, D.C. j " pl 
David Estrin, President, District Wholesale Drug Company, W ashingt 1 | 
George M. Ferris, Jr., President, Ferris & Company, Washington, D.C. 
Melvin Gelman, Gelman Construction Company, Washington, D.C. 
Leon Gintzig, Professor of Hospital Administration ' 7 ee 
William E. Haines, Vice President, H.K. Porter Company, Washing 
Joseph Hennage, President, Hennage Creative Printers Washington, ! ;ashinf 
Kenneth Mulligan, Director of Training, Civil Service Commission, 
ton, D.C. Corporati" 
George Olmsted, Jr., Director of Marketing, Financial General 4 
Washington, D.C. 1 pau | 
Charles Emory Phillips, (University Trustee), Chairman of the Boara, 
Life Insurance Company, Washington, D.C. 
Daniel David Roman, Professor of Management Science; Chairman, T 
on Doctoral Studies "veter U: | 
Maurice H. Schwartz, Assistant Controller for Information SYS | 
Atomic Energy Commission 


ilian Pe 


aet | 
Committ? | 


fof 
ident 
the Vice pi or ) 


* The President of the University, the Chairman of the Board of Trustees, the Schoo! o 
Academic Affairs, the Vice President for Development, and the Dean of the * 


ment and Business Administration are ex officio members of the Council 
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David James Sharpe, Professor of Law 
Douglas R. Smith, President, National Savings & Trust Company, Washington, 
D.C 


H. Taggart, formerly Dean, Graduate 
tion, New York University 


Robert P. Thome, Comptroller, The Washington Post Company, Washington, 
D.C, 
Robert L, Tull, Vice President 


, Security Storage ( ompan)y 


, Washington, D.C. 
Trustee), 


James Otis Wright (University Corporate Director, Sea Island, Ga. 


STUDENT MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL 


Clifton Brown 
John Burke 


INTRODUCTION 


This School was organized 


as the School of Government in 1928. During the 
Next two decades, programs in business administration and public administra- 
tion Were added, and the emphasis gradually shifted from undergraduate to 
Braduate study 


The name was changed in 1960 to the 
üsiness, and International Affairs t 
the School. A 
Were established 
Primarily 
tional Afr. 


School of Government, 
accurately the offerings of 
division of the School was effected in 1966, and two schools 

the School of Government and Business 
professionally-oriented school; 
irs, 


o reflect more 


Administration, a 


and the School of Public and Interna- 
à primarily policy-oriented school 


OBECTIV ES 

The 

tion Principal Objective of the School of Government and Business Administra- 
n is to repare 
^ are its graduates for po 1 . 

Bani prepare its graduates for positions in the 


- Zations in 
'Bhed to 
0 


management of complex or- 
The degree programs are de- 
into business and government and 


both business and government 


4 Prepare students both for entrance 
advancement to high-level manag 


i ement positions 
Ú; Ograms in the School include examination of 
“ntitatiye ap 


ment Proaches to decision-making 
Cither ^^ These programs stress the points 
sion Usiness or 
3 of the Other, 
Not limited to or 
Or Manag 


administrative principles and 
common to both business and gov- 
at which major policy decisions of 
give consideration to related policy deci- 
Emphasis is placed on the fact that management education 


janizational techniques but is, in the broadest sense, educa- 
ement responsibility 


Is > 
dg the the policy of the School to emphasize 
respo. "st Preparation for 


government must 


a broad fundamental education 


ve positions carrying management or administrative 
Disibility. 
Ade E 

"urric Ian, nduate programs concentrate the first two vears in a broad liberal arts 
u i 

and a am drawn from the social 


sciences, humanities, quantitative. methods, 


Students in the freshman 
lower division of Columbian College 
arts college of the 1 niversity. Here they are 
advisers from this School to assist them in planning their pro- 


] s : 
ang ""ited number of courses in administration 
of E 9more years are registered in the 
Usig ind Sciences, the liberal 


School of Business Administra- 
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grams. Students in the junior and senior years are registered in the School of 
Government and Business Administration. Here they expand their work to in 
clude (1) the functions of business enterprise, (2) the economic and legal en- 
vironment of business, (3) the implications of modern analytical techniques 
based on quantitative methods, (4) the study of organization theory and human 
relations, and (5) the practice of problem-solving techniques. i 

Graduate programs develop the elements common to all management per 
itons regardless of the nature of the operation. Master's degree programs ii 
based on study of the principles of management, human relations, and pro j 
lem-solving plus an area of specialization. Specialized concentrations are 0 
fered in the various fields of Business Administration, Public Administration» 
Health Care Administration, and Urban and Regional Planning. | fob 

Responsive to the needs of the Washington community, the School has 1 
lowed the policy of making many of its educational activities available in oft: 
campus centers in and around the metropolitan area of Washington. The oa 
campus work leads to a degree carrying a different designation; thus, the Be 4 
lor of Business Administration degree on campus has a substantial equivale 
to the Bachelor of Science in Administration degree offered off campus in ees 
ties furnished by government or business organizations. The Master of bu 
Administration, Master of Public Administration, Master of Urban and Reg 
Planning, and Master of Arts in Government degrees are offered on camp ve 
while the Master of Science in Administration degree is the only graduate ae 
gree offered off campus. The off-campus programs have strong support p 
area and provide significant contact with the business and government c 
munities. 


SUMMARY 


ess Of 


ledge sin 
In order to provide students with a common body of knowledge of busi t one 


governmental administration, programs include the equivalent of at leas 
year of work comprising the following areas esse 

l. In the case of business enterprise, a background of the concepts, proms 
and institutions in marketing and distribution. production, and financing septs 
tions; in the case of governmental administration, a background of wp 
processes, and institutions of planning, programming, budgeting, personne P 
tices, and policy formulation in government NF 

2. A background of the economic and legal environment of ect in 
government enterprise, along with consideration of the social and politics 
fluences on business. ting Of 

3. A basic understanding of the concepts and methods of accoun 
budgeting, quantitative methods, and information systems 

4. A study of organization theory, interpersonal relationships, contr 
motivation systems, and communications 

5. A study of administrative processes under conditions of uncert 
cluding the integration of analysis and policy determination at the over-? 
agement level 


ol and 


ainty, ™ 
mat" 


ACADEMIC STATUS full 
ained ^ " 
The School of Government and Business Administration has -— admit 
` 285 / 
membership in the Middle Atlantic Association of Colleges of Busine 


Aan 
jblie 
. for P" 
istration since 1961. It joined the Council on Graduate Education 


SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT 


Administration in 1966. By 


academic member of the American Association of Collegi 
ness Assembly. The programs in Public 
dents for Certified Public Accountants eXar 
State boards of New York and Maryland 
tration is accredited by the National 
Education for Hospital Administration. 


REGULATIONS 


Regulations 


concerning ADMISSION, RE GISTRATION, 
Stated 


) 


FEES AND FINANCES are 
On pages 23—33; 


other University re gulations, on pages 44—52. 
ATTENDANCE 


A Student may not attend classes until registration 


: is completed and fees due 
are paid. A Student may be dropped from any course for undue absence 

. Student is held responsible for all the work of the courses in which he is 
registered, and all absences must be excused by the 


instructor in charge before 
Provision is 


made for him to make up the work missed 


** Student suspended for any cause may not attend classes during the period 
Suspension. 

WITHDRAWAL 

W; 
itħdrawa] from a course or 


from the University without academic penalty is 
Permitte 


d during the first four weeks after registration for the fall or spring 


Mester. Withdrawal 


sta after this period is permitted only in unusual circum- 
— and requires certification by the Instructors of courses for which the 
“Udent 'S registered that he 


IS doing passing work (see "Withdrawal," page 46). 


IN : 
DEPENDENT STUDY PLAN 


: Student of 
Course, 
an instruc 


It unde 
When y 


demonstrated capacity, with a special interest in the subject matter 
may be permitted to undertake study under the personal direction 
tor, in accordance with the rules of the appropriate department. 


r this plan is limited to the specific course credits normally allowed 


taken On a class basis. 


o" Bachelor of Business Administration 


i OFFERS PROGRAMS le 
ati, 2 ation in the fields of 
Onal usiness, 


ading to the degree of Bachelor of Business 
Accounting, Business Administration, and Inter- 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


© Satisf. 
Inte, atisfactory 


completion of the 
ational 


Accounting, Business Administration, and 
Business curriculum in t 


he lower division of Columbian College of 
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invitation, in 1968, the School became a charter 
ate Schools of Busi- 
Accounting designed to prepare stu- 
ninations have been approved by the 

The program in Hospital Adminis- 
Accrediting Commission on Graduate 


EEE 


| 
| 
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Arts and Sciences (see pages 79—80), or the equivalent, is required. Students 
transferring from other colleges and universities as juniors must offer an accept- 
able broad-based liberal arts program, or the equivalent 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 
ACADEMIC WORK LOAD 


A full-time student not on probation may not ordinarily take more than 15 sê- 
mester hours. A student employed more than 24 hours a week, who is not On 
probation, may not take more than 9 semester hours " 

A full-time student whose quality-point index is 3.50 or higher may not take 
more than 18 semester hours. A student employed more than 24 hours à week, 
whose index is 3.50 or higher, may take up to 12 semester hours 

A student who accepts employment after registration or at any time during * 
semester must report immediately to the Dean, so that his program may be à 
justed if necessary. 

Exception to these rules will require the approval of the Dean 


SCHOLARSHIP 


il quality- 


In order to graduate, a student must have the following: (1) a generi : 
C 2.50. The 


point index of at least 2.00 and (2) an index in his major of at least 
major includes the required courses and courses taken in the group options. 


DEAN'S HONOR LIST 


j là sher are 

The names of students who achieve a quality-point index of 3.50 or hisa will 
" > s 

placed on the Dean's Honor List for that semester Appearance on the H 


er 
? semeste 
be limited to (1) full-time students registered for a minimum of 12 -— 
hours and (2) part-time students registered for a minimum of 12 semester term 
E > (è 
over a period of two consecutive semesters, which may include a summer 
PROBATION 
i 
ting a mie 
A student whose quality-point index falls below 2.00 after completing rob? 
mum of 12 semester hours of study will be placed on probation = Pours 
„mester 
tion extends over the period in which the student attempts 12 semeste 
of work which may include remedial studies as prescribed 
SUSPENSION 
mal 
à 1 x ren 
A student whose quality-point index is 1.50 or below or whose inde 4 stude 


below 2.00 at the end of his probationary period may be suspended lapse ol 
suspended for poor scholarship may apply for readmission after the ë- mus! 
either the fall or spring semester. To be considered for readmission, ing bis 
pass prescribed tests and submit evidence to the Dean’s Council that otha : 
absence from the University he has so conducted himself as to indicate rob? 
will profit by readmission. A student readmitted after suspension is on 4 
tion and must maintain a current quality-point index of at least 2 50 on tn 


> 00. 
semester hours of work undertaken until his cumulative index is 4 


» 


SCHOOL OF GOVI RNMENT 


case will the probation 


ary period after readmission exceed 
stude 


nt suspended twice for poor scholarship will not be readmitted 


| RESIDENCE 


A minimum of 30 s 
| Must be 
, Administ 


emester hours, including at least 12 
completed while registered in the 
ration. This requirement 
as well as to students tr 
ày be counted toward the re 
! of residence aggregate 

I5 granted by rsue work elsewhere, 


mal year must be completed in the Sch 
| Ministration. 


ansferring from other institutions 
sidence requirement, 


less than thirty weeks. U 
the Dean to pu 


USE Of CORRECT ENGLISH 
Any Student 


whose written or spoken English in any course is unsatisfactory 
May be reported by the instructor to the Dean. The Dean may assign supple- 
Mentary work, without 


academic credit, 

* student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to 

ATS is Charged. The granting of a degree 
YP Such deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the Dean 


CReDrr NO CREDIT OPTION (sce page 46) 


C = 
ORRESPONDENCE AND HOME-STUDY COURSES 


Credit for corres 
üpplied tow 


pondence or home-study 


courses is not 
ard a degree. 


acceptable and cannot 


Cu Be 
RRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


To 

% be recommended by the Faculty for graduation, candidates are required to 

i _ tte, in addition to the appropriate freshman and sophomore work, a min- 
m of 60 Semester hours durin 

0 


£ the junior and senior years, 
of the 1 


as set forth in 
following curricula. 


EXA 

MINATIONS FOR WAIVING CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 
Ran; 
ingy aired Course may be w 


n aived by the satisfacto 
n authorized 


and prescribed by the depar 
it üssing this examination does not en 
the cu OWard the degree. Request to take 
before culum adviser and the 
* the q 


ry passing of a waiver exam- 
tment or curriculum adviser con- 
title the student to any hours of 
the examination should be made to 


required fee paid at the Office of the C 


ashier 
ale set for the eXamination 


MAJOR FIELDS FOR THE BACHELOR'S DEGREE 
didate 
"pie for the degree of Bachelor of Business Administr 


ation must have 
* requirements of the Columbian 


College of Arts and Sciences 
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24 hours of study. 


hours in the major field, 
School of Government and Business 
applies to students transferring within the 
Summer 
but in no case may the 
Inless special permission 
the work of the senior or 
ool of Government and Business Ad- 


varying in amount with the needs of 
à course, the regular tuition 
may be delayed for failure to make 


RENI 
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Lower Division curriculum in Accounting, Business Administration, and Inter- 
national Business, pages 79-80, or the equivalent. 


ACCOUNTING 


For the first two years of the Accounting curriculum, see pages 79-80. 


Required—Junior and Senior Years a 
EDIGN m iS Semester 
Hours 
Acct 101: Cost and Budgetary Control.......................... nn : 
Acct 121: Intermediate Accounting 3 
Acct 161: Federal Income Taxation......................... een 1 
BEENDEN oe ias eis ésdgkotéévdiéqeessaccub ono one tenet eaten coét d RE 3 
Acct 181: Accounting Systems... 3 
Acct 191: Advanced Accounting ... 3 
B Ad 101: The Business Environment... 3 
B Ad 102: Fundamentals of Management 3 
B Ad 131: Business Finance....... ' 3 
B Ad 141: Basic Marketing M: nagement. ennt 3 
B Ad 161: Commercial Law: Contracts, Sales, Agency, Bailments.. i 
B Ad 181: Manufacturing Production 4 
B Ad 198: Case Problems in Management 3 
Econ 121: Money and Banking 3 
Mgt 118: Introduction to Data Processing 3 
Mgt 119: Data Processing Programming 3 
Stat: Three semester hours selected from the following. 
Stat 111: Business and Economic Statistics I 
Stat 155: Introduction to Probability 
Stat 187: Theory of Sampling c 
Elective: Three semester hours may be selected from Accounting Or 3 
Business Administration 
Six semester hours selected from courses other than in 6 
Accounting, Business Administration, or Economics... = 
Total 
Normal Schedule for Accounting Courses gi 
Junior Year: Fall Semester— Acct 101, 121, 161; Spring Semester acct | 
191, (161 if not elected in fall). , elective 
Senior Year: Fall Semester—Acct 171; Spring Semester—Accounting © 
Accounting Practice Internship he 
Accounting majors during 


An internship in accounting practice is open to hile © 
semester break of the senior year. Students will be paid a salary W d 
ducting audits under senior supervision of participating C.P.A. "d requi 
internships with industry and government are available. The genera course 
ments are at least 15 semester hours of Accounting courses, including 9 2.50 
in auditing, with a 2.85 or higher average and an over-all grade average n pe 
or higher. For further information consult A.J. Mastro, Chairman 9 

partment of Accounting, George W ashington University. 
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f BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


— the first two vears of the Business Administration curriculum, see pages 
9-80, 


The Program in Business Administration is designed to provide the broad 
foundation required for eventual top leadership in either governmental or busi- 
Ness administration. It consists of the 36 semester hours of required courses; 15 
? urs in one of the following group options; and 9 hours of electives, normally 
advanced courses in liberal arts subjects. 
Required—Junior and Senior Years 
Semester 
Hours 
| Acct 193: Business Budgeting... poecenssougusapsusines es toes 3 
! B Ad 101: The Business- Bavioniiii 2. Sano TTE 3 
| B Ad 102: Fundamentals of Management....... b e RE: 3 
| B Ad 105: Personnel Management . a a N a IR e Ie E 3 
B Ad 131: Business Finance sevtcocsncascuvopenssscosevevascncescesibéveseseesns ous 3 
BAd 141: Basic Marketing Management Se Sewanee mA ca 3 
B Ad 161: Commercial Law: ( ontracts, Sales, Agency, Bailments.... 3 
B Ad 181: Manufacturing Production ve end 3 
j B Ad 198: Case Problems in Management . Mee REA. UR 3 
Econ 121: Money and Banking mitti an Mea S ana AE OU 3 ! 
Mgt 118: Introduction to Data ERO a 3 ! 
Psyc 144: Personnel and Industrial Psychology......... eir d. 3 | 
Group Option: To be selected from one of the following groups i 15 | l 
Elective: To be selected in consultation with the adviser.. T ERI 9 
| | 
Total 60 | 
GROUp OPTIONS | "mg 
ts areas of specialization are open to Business Administration majors. The | l 
b. urs laken in each of these options require the approval of the adviser. The | 
the p 9Ption and the individual courses within the option should be selected at f 
tha n Sining of the junior year. The student should contact the Chairman of | 
Partment of Business Admir 


ustration for assignment of an adviser. 
SRoyp I: 


AUTOMATIC DATA PROCESSING 


e ; ; à 
allowing courses provide the basic academic found 
erg ndi In government, business. and industry, 


| 
I 
| 
| 
ation for positions in data | 
Ing of the manager's use of d 


They also give the student an un- 
ata processing as a vital managerial technique. 


Mgt 119: Data Processing Programming 
St Mgt 120: Data Processing Systems 
*% 111,11 Business and Economic Statistics I, II 
Roup m 


: ECONOMICS 


follow; A E 
finan : lowing courses provide the basic academic foundation for such positions as 
i A eco, Cw 
^ busine nomic an 


alyst, industrial economic analyst, 


| 
and market research analyst ! 
55 and government. 
hd 132: International Business Finance 
Ad 133: ( apital Formation 
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B Ad 176: 
*Econ 101: 
* Econ 102: 
Econ 158: 
Econ 161, 162: 
Econ 181-82: 
Stat 111, 112: 


International Business Theory and Policy 
Intermediate Microeconomic Theory 
Intermediate Macroeconomic Theory 
Industrial Organization 

Public Finance I, H 

International Economics 


Business and Economic Statistics I, I 


GROUP III: FINANCE 


ons à$ 


The following courses provide the basic academic foundation for such positi dii 
Dé 


credit analyst, supervisor in a financial institution, bond cashier, trust officer, 
examiner, and similar positions in federal or international financial institutions 


*Acct 111: Financial Statement Analysis 
Acct 121: Intermediate Accounting 

B Ad 113: Real Estate 

B Ad 121: Fundamentals of Insurance 

B Ad 122: Insurance Estate Planning 

B Ad 132: International Business Finance 


B Ad 133: 
B Ad 135: 
*B Ad 138: 
B Ad 163: 


Capital Formation 

Managerial Finance 

Investment and Portfolio Management 

Law in Relation to the Form of Business Units 
Corporations, Partnerships, and Trusts 
Intermediate Microeconomic Theory 


Econ 101: 


GROUP IV: MARKETING 


as 
The following courses provide the basic academic foundation for such positions v. 
sales manager, marketing manager, product development manager, research direc 
buyer, advertising director, sales promotion manager, and credit manager. 
*BAd 143: Marketing Research 
B Ad 144: International Marketing Management 
*B Ad 145: Sales Management 
B Ad 147: Advertising 
B Ad 158: Physical Distribution Management 
B Ad 171: Principles of Transportation 
B Ad 175: Introduction to Foreign Trade 
B Ad 177: Foreign Markets 
B Ad 178: Management of International Business Operations 
GROUP V: PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT as 
jns 
The following courses provide the basic academic foundation for such pon bus" 


manager 


personnel manager, employee relations manager, and employment 


ness and government service 


*B Ad 106 
*B Ad 107 


'roblems in Personnel Management 
Collective Bargaining 


Jour 145: Principles and Problems of Public Relations 
Psyc 129: Theories of Personality 
Psyc 131 Psychological Tests 


Sp&D 121 


Group Discussion and Conference Leadership 


* Required for this group option 


SCHOOL OF 


GROUP vj: STATISTICS 


The following courses provide the basic 
nancial statistician, planning statistician, 
Usiness and government. 


academic foundation for such positions as 
industrial statistician, and rate analyst in 


Stat 91: Principles of Statistical Methods 
n Stat 110: Quality Control and Reliability Techniques 
Stat 111, 112: Business and Economic Statistics I, II 
Stat 117: Analysis of Variance 
Stat 118: Regression Analysis 
Stat 155: Introduction to Probability 
Stat 157-58: Introduction to Mathematical Statistics 
GROUP VII: TRANSPORTATION AND TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 
The followin 


c E courses provide the basic academic foundation for management posi- 
* I^ transportation firms and in traffic departments of other types of business 
Ims and Bovernment agencies. The program should also aid in the preparation for 
tation ninations for membership in the American Society of Traffic and T ranspor- 
B Ad 158: Physical Distribution Management 
*B Ad 171: Pr inciples of Transportation 
B Ad 172: Public Utilities 
*B Ad 173: lransportation Systems Management 
„B Ad 174: Urban Transportation 
B Ad 175: Introduction to Foreign Trade 


CE 183: Urban Planning 
Geog 125: Transportation Geography 


IN 
TERNATIONAL BUSINESS 

For s 

en" first two years of the 
T " 

iQ Program is designed to provide the basic 
in international business, both in private 


Consis 
Any Sts Of 39 semester hours of required course 
? modif 


International Business curriculum, see pages 


academic foundation for posi- 
industry and in government. It 
work and 21 hours of electives. 
cation of the program must be made with the consent of the adviser. 


Required—Junior and Senior Years 


Semester 

Hours 

B Aq 102: Fundamentals of Management 3 
y» 131: Business Finance 3 
** 132: International Business Finance 3 
B Ad 14] Basic Marketing Management 3 
Ad 144 International Marketing Management 3 
p Ad 161: Commercial Law: Contracts, Sales, Agency, Bailments 3 
Ad 175: Introduction to Foreign Trade 3 
Ad 176: International Business Theory and Policy 3 
b Ad 178 Management of International Business Operations 3 
Ec 181 Manufacturing Production 3 
Me 121 Money and Banking 3 
pat 118: Introduction to Data Processing 3 
am c 144; Personnel and Industrial Psychology 3 


"Quir 
Li 
d for this &roup option 
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Semester 
Hours 
Elective: The 21 semester hours of elective courses should be se- 
lected, in consultation with the adviser, from Accounting, 
Business Administration, Economics, Geography and Re- 
gional Science, Political Science, Sociology, Statistics, or 
any modern foreign language; however, up to 9 semester 
hours of courses in other approved areas may be substi- E 
tuted with the permission of the adviser = 
|, —— 
0 
Total 6 
, 
The Master's Degrees E 


Master of Business Ad- 
It i5 


ribute 
ation 


Master of Business Administration.—The degree of 
ministration is this School's top professional Master's degree in business. 
designed to develop the analytical ability and perspective which will cont 
to success as a responsible executive. Because of the increasingly close rel 
ship between government and business, the programs for this degree also pro 
vide an excellent background for many government careers. fof 

Master of Arts in Government Washington, D.C., is uniquely situated ! 4 
students of public administration. Public figures, professional government pr 


a , to this 
ministrators, and specialized libraries are resources readily available d in 
School's programs in public administration. The degree of Master of / d 


J a ation 
Government is designed for graduate students who are seeking an educati 


entry into the federal service in an administrative capacity, or who wish E 
phasize the academic elements of public administration. This program, like 
Master of Public Administration and Master of Business Administration ao , 
programs, provides several fields of concentration, such as operations m m 
urban and regional planning, or behavioral factors in administration, 
Which the candidate may select for in-depth education ines 
Master of Public Administration The School of Government and pu 
Administration is located in the midst of a vast complex of government 


inter? 
government-related activities which are local, regional, national, - inistr?" 
n minis 


lic administration. The Master of Public 
course of study particularly appropriate for those in the governmer 
is a professional degree, preparing graduates for positions of high 
ity in the public service and generally improving their competence 1n pt ferin 
ployment. Several elements of the program are taken in common with 0 f 
in the Master of Business Administration degree program. Work dons S à 
degree may lead directly toward the degree of Doctor of Public Admin al d 
Master of Arts in Health Care Administration This new profession of 
gree was authorized by the faculty in 1969 as an alternative to the eel p 
Master of Business Administration and Master of Public Administratif. jov 
field of Health Care Administration. Study in depth may be made Ai 
aspects of Health Care Administration found in short-term hospitals, pm hor 
health facilities (such as extended-care institutions, nursing homes, er " 
pitals, facilities for the aged), group practice clinics, health inform 
tems, and comprehensive health planning agencies 
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Master of Urban and Regional Planning.— 
Was approved by the Board of Trustees in 
Preparation for careers on the municipal, county, state, and national levels. 
tudy is designed to provide a broad professional education, to develop compe- 
tence in planning and methodology, and to emphasize the analytical ability and 
Creativity necessary for solving urban and regional problems. 


, “4aster of Science in Administration.—The Master of Science in Administra- 
tion degree is offered only off campus 


-This professional planning degree 
1967. The degree is designed as 


- It provides a course of study appropriate 
Or those students currently working in government and business. It is a pro- 
*5siona] degree, preparing graduates for positions of higher and broader respon- 
Sibility and generally improving t 


heir competence as administrators. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
A Bachelor's degree from an accredit 


Point index of 3.00 (a B aver 
quired, 


Stude 


ed college or university, with a quality- 
age) in the relevant undergraduate field, is re- 


nts who lack sufficient under 
required to make up the 
Urses and maintaining a 3.00 
neg Plicants for admission to 

Ministration must sub 


Taduate : 
Aduate Study in Business: 
Brees of 


graduate study in business or related fields 
se deficiencies by taking specified undergraduate 
average in those courses. 
programs leading to the degree of Master of Bus- 
mit acceptable scores on the Admission Test for 
applicants for admission to programs leading to the 
minista 9 Master of Arts in Government, Master of Arts in Health Care Ad- 
gional Eo. Master of Public Administration, and Master of Urban and Re- 
in Bus anning must submit scores on the Admission Test for Graduate Study 
. IDess or the Graduate Record Examination. It is the responsibility of the 
ing c ^^t to make arrangements for the required test with the Educational Test- 
Tex lor e Princeton, N.J. 08540 Correspondence concerning the Admission 
ing E Taduate Study in Business should be addressed to Box 966: concern- 
"raduate Record Examination, to Box 955 


GENERAL REQUIREM ENTS 


ater length, including undergraduate 

an applicant whose undergraduate degree was in a field other 

indica 8raduate Program he wishes to follow, or whose undergraduate record 
3 Weakness in required background courses. 

ler's *grees are awarded by vote of the F 

<e Work, an acceptable thesis or the 

Not include Comprehensive Examination 

Mum e the necessary courses must t 
TS required. 

leps d-group courses (numbered 101-200) m 

lime Bree Only when re iistration for graduate credit has been approved at the 

"War, a Bistration by the Dean and the curriculum adviser. No work counted 

Ful achelor's degree may also be counted toward a Master’s degree, 
hourg each students are normally expected to register for 9 to 12 semester 
Semester, A graduate student who is employed more than 20 hours 


background courses, may 


Wired aculty on completion of the re- 
the Mapo utse equivalent, and the passing of 
: An applicant whose background does 


ake a program longer than the mini- 


ay be counted toward the Mas- 


—— ee a 
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a week may not take more than 6 semester hours. All work for a Master's pe 
gree must be completed in five years, unless an extension of time is granted DY 
the Dean. ~ 

A student who expects to continue his studies for the degree of Doctor 
Business Administration or Doctor of Public Administration after receiving e 
Master's degree should ask for assistance in planning his program so that he 
may qualify for admission to candidacy for the Doctorate. , 

No credit is granted for work done in absentia or without formal instruction 
except for hospital residency, supervised field experience, and the thesis, ^ 
may be completed in absentia with the permission of the department, curric 
lum adviser, or committee concerned 


MASTER'S COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


In addition to individual course examinations the candidate must pass à genera 
written Master's Comprehensive Examination. In writing the examinat his 
student is expected to correlate what he has learned in his course work anc om 
reading in the literature of his fields. The examination normally requires put 
seven to nine hours writing time. Sections broadly cover the various fields 
which the candidate has prepared himself. in 
The examinations are scheduled three times a vear, in December, April, 5 or 
July, and should be taken during the last semester of course registration E 
shortly after completion of the prescribed course work. If there is à lp 
time between completion of course work and the taking of the examination 1 
student must maintain continuous registration and must be registered Ee 
semester in which the examination is taken. „ dates 
The candidate should consult with his adviser, well in advance, as to the ex 
of his examination and the definition of the subject-matter fields which P 
amination is to cover. A written application is filed with the department he €* 
vising the student's elective field of study no later than 30 days prior to : have 
amination date, Before applying for the examination, the student mr emestef 
completed all of the courses in his program or be enrolled in his last Se 
and he must have achieved a 3.00 ( B) average 


SCHOLARSHIP 


Joss: 
| Pa 
Grades for graduate work are A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimun 


| 

Fail; J, Incomplete; W, Authorized Withdrawal; and CR, Credit 

An average of B or better is required for the Master's degree f | 

is not considered as failing but must be counter-balanced by a grade OF < 

graduate course of equal status er caus? | 

A Master's candidate who receives a grade of F is required to pres to com 
for consideration by the Dean's Council as to why he should be allowed 


The grade *a d 


tinue his studies. .) or th | 
Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the symbol / (incomplet se 
symbol W ( authorized withdrawal) will be recorded. The symbol T Augen! 
that a satisfactory explanation has been given to the instructor for — can 
failure to complete the required work of the course. An “incomple™ dog , 
be made up after the lapse of one calendar year except by written po cá end?! 
the Dean's Council. An incomplete which is not removed within on novel b 
year is automatically changed to an / ^n incomplete cannot be re! | 


reregistering for the course 


SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT 


REQUIRED COURSES IN ADMINI 


The following courses in general 
of all candidates for the degree c 
ler of Public 
Bree of 


STRATION (Certain Fields) 


administrative theory and pr 
f Master of Business Admin 
Administration. They are also required of candidate 
Master of 


Arts in Government in the field of Personnel 


Management 


Semester 

Hours 
Mgt 201: Advanced Administrative Management 3 
Mgt 204: Quantitative Factors in Administration 3 
Mgt 207: Human Behavior in Organizations 3 


In addition, each student is 


normally required to take, trom the following 
8toup, the course appropriate to his specific area of concentration: 

Semester 

Hours 

Acct 276: Management Planning and ( ontrol 3 

B Ad 257: Operation of the Multinational Firm. 3 

B Ad 297: € ase Studies in Business Administration 3 

HCA 206: ( ase Studies in Health Care Administration 3 

P Ad 260: Seminar: Policy Formulation and Administration 3 


THE THESIS 
The 


thesis subject should be selected 
Nteg 


ration with the course work. 

* subject must be a 

T e the : 

: "SIS in its final f 
must be 

po anced in 


as early as possible so as to permit effective 
pproved by the professor in ch 
orm must have the 
presented to the Dean by 
the calendar., 


arge of the student’s field. 
approval of the professor in ch 
the student no later 
Printed copies of 


arge 
than the date an- 
ations regarding the 
ce of the Dean. 
during the two semes- 
and direction of the mem- 
thesis is to be written. 
successive academic year 
Fhe student must, however, 
teu this period. If the preparation of the th 
the E *yond the date he regis 
ire 6 hours of thesis ag 


detailed regul 
4nd reproduction of the thesis are available in the Offi 


te 4Yment of tuition for the thesis entitles 
be * registers for thesis (299 
ug? the Faculty under 
ty Shed, an additional 
n ay T > 
dur; Payment 


the candidate, 
300), to the advice 
whom the In case a thesis is 
IS granted without further 


maintàin continuous registration 


esis extends more than three se- 
ters for thesis 300. 


the student must register for 
ain ànd pay tuition 


às for a repeated course. 


MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
rr; 
li, ula leading to the Professional degree 
LN por Porate the recog 


of Master of Business Administra- 
i 
fleet 9n, the required 


e of instruction in business admin- 
iv in administration (see page 141), and an 
p Ve fie 

UM field of 


i concentration planned in consultation with a faculty adviser. 
V : 


tude © fields normally comprise 9 to 15 semester hours of an individual 
at's Program. 


thy, "PPlicant must 
Versity, 


nized common cor 
courses 


have a Bachelor's degree from an accredited college or 


Mag, degree Is awarded by vote of the 


Faculty 
Omprehensive 


upon satisfactory passing of the 
Examination, and the 


submission of an acceptable 
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actice are required 
istration and Mas- 
s for the de- 


OE aC 
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thesis. The complete program consists of 60 semester hours, 54 hours of course 
work and 6 of thesis. A student who has completed an undergraduate major 
in accounting or in business administration with a good record may qualify Wn- 
der a minimum acceptable program of 30 hours, including the thesis. No more 
than 6 hours of graduate course credits can be transferred from other accred- 
ited institutions, and each transfer of credit must be approved by the Dean. 

The Master's Comprehensive Examination may not be taken before the last 
semester of course work. 


FIELDS OF CONCENTRATION 


ACCOUNTING 


The field of concentration in Accounting is designed to provide a contemporary 
broad-based academic preparation which will apply equally to the fields of y 
counting in government, industry, and public practice as well as to the field r- 
general administration employing accounting as an effective means of un e 
standing the organization. ; f all 

A common body of knowledge in business administration is required O ) 
candidates in this program. This knowledge may be obtained as part of an i i 
dergraduate degree in business or as a part of the total Master of Business / 
ministration program. 


BEHAVIORAL FACTORS IN ADMINISTRATION " 
ú 
The curriculum in this program reflects the assumption that the effective UE 
zation of the behavioral sciences is concerned with both means and ends; 
the specialist in behavioral science is not only skilled in theory and resc ef- 
also applies his technical and specialized knowledge as a conscious force f 
fective organizational growth and improvement. Thus, courses are designer te 
equip the student with organizational concepts and behavioral skills approP 
to optimizing the utilization of a system's total resources. , of d€ 
This program is designed to fulfill the need for professionals capable ational 
signing, creating, and developing the necessary behavioral and organ err 
systems appropriate to rapidly changing societies. Emphasis is on the wo " 
tionships of such dimensions as motivation, leadership, problem-solving, € heit 
zational growth, and increased complexity of modern organizations an 
effect upon the functions of organizational development 


BUSINESS-GOVERNMENT RELATIONS 


This field of concentration provides a knowledge and understanding y ee 
business environment essential to business policy formulation and a 
gives a keener appreciation of the role and function of business in 4 p = 
prise society, its environmental needs for optimum effectiveness, and | dent 
ernment can and should contribute to that environment; — lid 
with successful techniques by which the content and direction of pu thoro 
toward business can legally be influenced; and provides students with à yi sues 
knowledge of current government policies toward business, contempor jems m 
affecting government-business relations, and possible solutions to Pr 

this area. 


SCHOOI 
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This field serves the needs of students of the 


àster's and Doctoral levels and is based on the p 
uence of government on business 


business environment at the 
remise that the enormous in- 

and vice versa—exercised in the roles of 
regulator, customer, supplier, protector, and competitor—will become even 
More pervasive and that business policy formulation and execution and business 
*Cision-making will become increasingly dependent upon thorough knowledge 
and understanding of the total environment of business and, most importantly, 
9! government policies, programs, and laws affecting business. 


DATA PROCESSING 


= field of concentration in Data Processing provides 
Of the 


Principles of manual, mechanical, and ele 
Ing Computer programming concepts, methods, 
of the Capabilities and the limitations of data processing equipment; a knowl- 
*dge of the phases of management information systems development; and an 
understanding of management's role in data processing. It provides an appre- 
la ata processing as a tool of management. 


à broad understanding 
ctronic data processing, includ- 
and languages; an appreciation 


lation of the role of d 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENTS 


The field of concentration in Fjnance 
Careers in fin 


B, Controlle 


and Investments prepares students for 
ance and investments, Providing a background in business budget- 


rship, treasury, long-range planning, reporting, and financial man- 
Cm Processes. Courses are designed to emphasize the planning, analysis, 

mentation, and controls necessary for making effective financial decisions. 
‘truction not only a and trading enterprise but, in ad- 
tine" includes railro Each, however, has dis- 
as have a universality that cuts 


Ive o 
cr 
ss b are more à matter of degree than a form of 


ALTH CARE ADMINISTRATION 


PrOgrams in Health Care Administration lead to the de 
M in Health Care Administration, Master of Business Administration, and 
in 4 Of Public Administration, The majority of students begin their studies 
de all semester of each year. However, a limited number of qualified stu- 
Sum, MAY be admitted to begin their course work in the spring semester and 
H "y Sessions. The basic curriculum for the degree of Master of Arts in 
f Care Administration is developed in keeping with the background and 
al goals of each student and ordinarily consists of a minimum of 48 


*ssio 
ry n 
asic cur iculum for the Health C 


tr “r hours. The b 
a : x 
M tion leading to the degrees of Master of 


grees of Master of 


are Administration con- 


Business Administration or 
Megi 0 Public Administration ordinarily consists of a minimum of 48 se- 


re Ours, Undergraduate courses in Accounting, Economics, and Statistics 
B ine red “S à prerequisite for all of these degree programs, Master of 
i, s Administration degree candidates must also complete selected required 
N Courses, * 


courses for Master of Business A 


dministration degree candidates include 
arketing, Finance, Production, and M 


athematics (calculus to the first variabie) 
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Ordinarily full-time students can expect to complete the on-campus phase o! 
the degree program in two to four semesters over a period of one to two aca- 
| demic years, The total time depends on past academic course work and ex- 

perience in the health care field. det M 

Hospital Administration.—The program in Hospital Administration is divided 

into two phases. During the first phase the student must complete a a 

academic program of course work, selected in accordance with his backgroum 

and needs. These courses cover the general and technical background of hospi- 

tal administration, general administrative theory and practice, and problem-solv. 

ing in the area of management as it relates to short-term hospitals The secon” 

phase is a period of either on-the-job residency* under qualified administrative 

supervision or supervised field experience, for which the student receives up - 

9 semester hours of academic credit. A written major report is required as par 

of phase two. The length of the residency is dependent upon the area of con- 

centration and the individual student’s needs. i . j- 

Administration of Long-term Care Facilities The concentration in na 

ministration of Long-term Care Facilities is designed to prepare students for e 

administration of facilities for the aged, extended-care facilities, and menta 

hospitals. 

During the first phase the student must complete a satisfactory academic ae 

gram of course work, selected in accordance with his background and neces 

| These courses cover the general technical background of hospital adminis 

| tion, general administrative theory and practice, and problem-solving !n it 

| management of long-term care facilities. The second phase is a period of e 

on-the-job residency* under a qualified administrative supervisor of superi 

We field experience, for which the student receives up to 9 semester hours of Th 

| demic credit. A written major report is required as part of phase two. the 
length of the residency is dependent upon the area of concentration and | 

individual student's needs. E 

Health Information Systems.—The concentration in Health Information 9! 


ud 
s „velop 
tems recognizes the rapidly growing demand for individuals who can de mak- 
" < . e E yn-m« 
and implement the use of computer-based information systems in decisio! "T 
i} i > > an 
| ing approaches. It is designed to prepare those who wish to supervise & 


| : . care 
d ordinate data collection, processing, and retrievable activities for health 


i| complexes. pro 
: n eg ree vademic 
During the first phase the student must complete a satisfactory Pp reeds 
gram of course work, selected in accordance with his background ant 


| 34] These courses cover the general and technical background of hospital ad 
tration and general administrative theory and practice. In addition requi 
| | courses in computer services and information handling must be included. rt 15 
| | second phase consists of supervised field experience. A written major FP 
| required as part of phase two. 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS stu’ 
The field of concentration in International Business is designed to prepare set 
dents for careers in firms operating on a multinational basis or about K tion? 
the international field; for careers in the federal government and in interna the 
agencies concerned with business. industry, and finance abroad; and ro 


Commerce option of the Foreign Service Officer Examination 


hd Jr a, - ^ a ^ a 2 
In selected cases, a combined residency can be arranged in more th à singk 
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This program is also desig 


ned to provide foreign students with the back- 
round and skills ne 


cessary to promote international business, and to prepare 
them for careers in foreign and domestic firms within their own countries and 
9r commercial officer positions within their governments, 


Each student's program is individually developed by the student's adviser ac- 
cording to the student's background and interests. 


MANAGERIAL ECONOMICS 


The field of concentration in Man 
Institutions and 
Bovernmenta] m 


ng of the tools of economics: 
ets of 


an organization's 
est; (3) a skill in problem 


agerial Economics is the study of economic 
analytical methods, taken from the point of vie 


w of business or 
anagement. Its purpose is to develop (1) 


a broad understand- 
(2) an analytical power with respect to various 
activity or multi-organizational areas of special inter- 
-oriented applications of economic tools; (4) an abil- 
Ity to interpret historical development and predict future trends in firms, indus- 
tries, and economies; (5) a familiarity with the institutional setting of economic 


cdvity; and (6) an appreciation of the economic reasoning behind public poli- 
les, 


With a Strong orientation to the economic problems of organizations, this 


field of concentration is based on the methodology of general economics, which 

u Supplements with the methods of management science. 

intern Berial economics presumes skills in quantitative 
Yediate-Ievel general economics. 

Mences With courses based on microe 


methods, statistics, and 

It is offered in a sequence that com- 

M vi on conomic and macroeconomic tools respec- 

tite E Which can be taken in either order but must be preceded by the prerequi- 
Ourses 


th s. The third course in the sequence is a seminar which must follow 
first two, 


MARKETING 
The field o 
demand, 
IStributi 
search, 8 
ition 


f concentration in M 


from procurement 
on. 


arketing encompasses all phases of supply and 
and materials handling to product presentation and 
A student may concentrate in several subfields: marketing re- 
ales management, advertising, retailing, and international marketing. In 
» Study may be complemented with courses from fields such as anthro- 
ey, &cography, journalism, mathematics, psychology, sociology, and others. 


OPpp ,. 
ERATIONS RESEARCH AND 


n SYSTEMS ANALYSIS 

we, eld x concentration in Operations Research and Systems Analysis de- 

Probleme ' orough understanding of quantitative or mathematical approaches to 

deve) 5 of managerial control and decision-making. While the program will 

l E a competent background in basic mathematical theory associated with 

"ather AM techniques, it is oriented towards applications of the techniques 
àn their theoretical mathematical cc 


ntent. 


p 
RSONN e 
ONNEL MANAGEMENT 
Sonne 
human! Management I$ concerned with all 
and r resources in business organizations. 
*pidly growing in s 


aspects of the employment of 
It is a challenging field— dynamic 
cope and importance. Career opportunities are open in 
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MÀ 
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domestic and international business organizations, hospitals, trade association 

research and educational institutions, and local, state, and federal governme 
selection, employ- 


agencies. Courses encompass all phases of the recruitment, 
ment, and development of people, industrial relations, unionism, 
gaining, labor relations, and manpower utilization. 


collective bar 


PROCUREMENT AND CONTRACTING 


The field of concentration in Procurement and Contracting reponds to the es 
ognized need for greater professionalism and sophistication among those €n 
gaged in procurement activities of the federal government and in contracting 
activities of vendors to the federal government. 
The sustained increase in federal purchasing 
plexity—places ever greater demands upon the skill 
curement and contracting personnel. The field has therefore beer A 
the following objectives: (1) to provide a broad professional education 1n ad 
knowledge and skills necessary for success in this field; (2) to develop in 3 
student increased ability in analysis, decision-making, and communication; e 
to increase the student's appreciation of the economic, social, legal, and tec 
nological considerations present in procurement and contracting activity. 


in volume, variety, and e 
and resourcefulness of pi 
1 designed Wi 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT: POLICY AND MANAGEMENT 
and Manage 
nfluencing re 


Je 


The field of concentration in Research and Development: Policy 
ment explores the many aspects of technology relating to and i 
search and development management, business, and public policy. 
ment of “state-of-the-art” technology and the creation of new 
through research and development are important processes in the ac 
of the objectives of both private firms and governments. 

The research and development environment has many 
characteristics. The program of graduate study in this concentration 
designed to identify and study the problems associated with managin 
professional people in a dynamic technology. As a contextual area, ; 
gram stresses the need for students to undertake original and meaningful * ~ 
search involving political, economic, sociological, and operational problems 
countered by management in industrial, governmental, and military rese? 
and development organizations 


unique operati 
has 


TRANSPORTATION d 

both private ml 
hic 

frame 

ver) 


The field of concentration in Transportation is concerned with 
public planning and the management of a viable transport system W 
best serve the needs of the nation and its industries within a competitive S 
work. It is an integral function of all levels of government as well as of € 
unit of industry throughout the nation 


—_ 
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MASTER OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Curricula leading to the professional degree of Master of Public Administration 
àre available in the fields of Health Care Administration, Personnel Manage- 
ment, Public Administration, and Urban and Regional Planning. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


This Program provides a course of study appropriate for those students cur- 
Fently in government or with appreciable past experience in government, or 
Ose with other than an undergraduate social science degree. The degree of 
aster of Public Administration is a professional degree, preparing graduates 
‘OF positions of higher responsibility in the public service and generally improv- 
Ing their competence in public employment. Work done for this degree may 
tad directly toward the degree of Doctor of Public Administration. 
he degree is awarded by vote of the Faculty upon satisfactory passing of the 
“asters Comprehensive Examination and the submission of an acceptable the- 
Sis. The academic program ranges from 36 to 60 semester hours, depending 
Upon the bac kground and experience of each student. Six semester hours in the 
Program represent major research and preparation of a thesis. Students who 
ave Strong undergraduate backgrounds in political science, history, economics, 
— administration, sociology, or psy chology, or who have had appropriate 
r experience closely related to such fields, will ordinarily require a mini- 
an mount of course work to qualify for the degree. Each student develops 
t ividual program in consultation with his faculty adviser to prepare for 
aster’s Comprehensive Examination. 
FS Eo than 6 hours of graduate credit can be transferred from other ac- 
institutions, and any transfer of credit must be approved by the Dean. 
clude pu work for the degree of Master of Public Administration must in- 
selected * required courses in administration (page 141). Other courses are 
9 with the approval of the adviser, to prepare the student for the Master's 
hensive Examination, which covers three fields of study. The field of 


international administration and trade, metropolitan administra- 

Sonne] ul affairs, public financial management and budgeting, public per- 

and Ls ninistration, regional planning, urban planning and design, research 

ia app policy and management, and closely related management and 
ence fields. 


of . "5808, Which may be a major case study, is prepared under the guidance 
“Pproved director. 


ù and urban 


AL : 
í TH CARE ADMINISTRATION 
e 
n 1 
and en eras in Health Care Administration are described on pages 143-44, 
of Busin to the degree of Master of Arts in Health Care Administration, Master 
"5$ Administration, or Master of Public Administration. 


ERES 


Iu ie t a a ie NES RU i s 
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PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


The program in Personnel Management leads to the degree of Master of Public 
Administration (if elective emphasis is directed toward Public Administration), 
to the degree of Master of Business Administration (if elective emphasis is di- 
rected toward Business Administration), or to the degree of Master of Arts 1M 
Government, 

The course work must include the required courses in administration, page 
141, and the thesis (P Ad 299—300 or B Ad 299-300). Each individual stu- 
dent's program is arranged in consultation with a curriculum adviser. 


URBAN AND REGIONAL PLANNING 


The program in Urban and Regional Planning is designed to provide an intro- 
duction to planning theory and methodology for students who are working t0 
ward the degree of Master of Public Administration. The standards for the pro 
gram are similar to those for the Public Administration curriculum outlined b 
page 147. The student is expected to include public administration, federal z 
metropolitan, as an integral part of his studies. With the counseling of an 4 

viser, each program is individually planned in accordance with the interest an 

goal of the student. 


MASTER OF URBAN AND REGIONAL PLANNING 


o the 
It i$ 
na 
to 


The program of graduate study in Urban and Regional Planning leads | 
professional planning degree of Master of Urban and Regional Planning. | 
designed as preparation for careers on the municipal, county, state, and natio 
levels, and for private professional practice. The course of study is designe. 
provide a broad professional education, to develop competence in planning i 
methodology, and to emphasize the analytical ability and creativity noce 
for solving urban and regional problems. Each student's program is desi 
in consultation with an assigned faculty adviser in accordance with his indiv 
ual career plans. : 
The degree is awarded by vote of the Faculty after satisfactory complet! ck 
(1) from 45 to 60 semester hours of course work, depending upon the e 
ground and experience of each individual student, including a thesis bese 
to 6 semester hours (most students will ordinarily be required to take 60 a a 
ter hours); (2) a minimum of three months’ full-time professional training ó 
planning agency under qualified supervision, with an acceptable written De 
to be submitted after completion of the training period; (3) a written MEM 
Comprehensive Examination; and (4) a thesis based on the candidate's res% 
in the field of urban and regional planning. 


on of 


MASTER OF ARTS IN GOVERNMENT 


Curricula leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Government é Aei: 

in the fields of Personnel Management, Public Administration, and U rba 

Regional Planning. „r hou 
The programs leading to this degree require a minimum of 36 semester 

of work, which includes a thesis equivalent to 6 semester hours. 
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Second-group courses (numbered 101—200) may be counted toward the Mas- 
ler's degree up to à maximum of 12 hours, but only when registration for grad- 
uate credit has been approved at the beginning of the course by the faculty ad- 
Viser and instructor. No work counted toward a Bachelor's degree may also be 
Counted toward a Master's degree. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
The program in Personnel Management leads to the degree of Master of Arts in 
Jovernment, to the degree of Master of Business Administration (if elective 
emphasis is directed toward Business Administration), or to the degree of Mas- 
ler of Public Administration (if elective emphasis is directed toward Public 
Administration). 
The course work must include the required courses in administration, page 
141, and the thesis (B Ad 299-300 or P Ad 299-300). Each individual 
Student's program is arranged in consultation with a curriculum adviser. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
The Program, in contrast to the professional program leading to the degree of 
“ster of Public Administration (see page 147) is designed for students who 
Wish to emphasize the academic elements of public administration. It may also 
Serve as a basis for later study toward the doctoral degree. It is a suitable de- 
Sree objective for students who have just completed the Bachelor's degree. 
àch student is expected to prepare himself for a Master's Comprehensive 
Xamination, which covers three fields. The field of administration and policy 
Bea ation in government is required. The other two may be selected from 
i fields as comparative and developmental administration, data processing 
and systems management, government-business relations, human behavior in or- 
tad tions, international administration and trade, metropolitan administration 
T ad an affairs, public financial management and budgeting, public personnel 
E mir (Mon, regional planning, and urban planning and design. Related stud- 
science be selected from accounting, economics, geography, history, political 
©, psychology, and sociology. 
* course work is planned with an adviser. 


URBAN AND REGIONAL PLANNING 

ots Program in Urban and Regional Planning leading to the degree of Master 

7 — Government is designed to provide planning theory and methodology 
|, ents who have an undergraduate degree in the social sciences. The stu- 

Xpected to include public administration, federal or metropolitan, as an 

tegiona] part of his studies, as well as courses in urban planning and design or 

ally 4. planning. Under the counseling of an adviser, each program is individ- 
Y planned in accordance with the interest and goal of the student. 


MASTER OF ARTS IN HEALTH CARE ADMINISTRATION 


Curr icul 


lio à leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Health Care Administra- 


are available with concentrations in Hospital Administration, Administra- 
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tion of Long-term Care Facilities, Health Information Systems, and Comprehen- 
sive Health Planning. 


HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATION 


The concentration in Hospital Administration is described on page 144, and 
leads to the degree of Master of Arts in Health Care Administration, Master o 
Business Administration, or Master of Public Administration 


ADMINISTRATION OF LONG-TERM CARE FACILITIES 
acilities is described 


The concentration in Administration of Long-term Care F d 
Health Care Ac 


on page 144, and leads to the degree of Master of Arts in 


ministration, Master of Business Administration, or Master of Public Adminis- 
tration. 
HEALTH INFORMATION SYSTEMS 
The concentration in Health Information Systems is described on page uu 
and leads to the degree of Master of Arts in Health Care Administration, 
ter of Business Administration, or Master of Public Administration. 
COMPREHENSIVE HEALTH PLANNING 

of 


The concentration in Comprehensive Health Planning leads to the degree « 
Master of Arts in Health Care Administration. This program 1s designe lic 
prepare students to plan for and coordinate all aspects of private and pun 
health care systems in accordance with sound management principles. It i5 kc 
interdisciplinary program which includes course offerings in the areas of environ 
mental health, medical care organization, sociology, and urban and region 
planning. 

The first phase of the program consists of the required c ; 
administration, plus required courses in comprehensive health planning 
second phase consists of supervised field experience. A written major re 
required as part of phase two 


: , care 
ourses in health cam 


port ! 


Post-Master's Graduate Certificate 
in Health Care Administration — 


-— 


. may 
lited institutions rs ^ 
juate 


STUDENTS WITH APPROVED MASTER'S DEGREES from accrec 
take a special Post-Master's program leading to a Post-Master's Grac meet 
tificate in Health Care Administration. Each program will be planned to ake 
the professional needs of the individual student, whether he wishes to unde ster 
a new field of study or to amplify his knowledge of work done at the 4 - 


level. istrà* 
: I 

This program permits study in depth of such areas as health care admin im 

tion consulting; comprehensive health planning; government health care "- i 
&: E t10 ' 


istration at federal, state, and county levels; long-term care administr? 
cluding mental hospitals, nursing homes, and facilities for the aged; an 
care administration research 


he 
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Prerequisite: a Master's degree from an accredited college or university and 
àn academic average which indicates the ability to undertake advanced study. 

he applicant is also judged on his experience, character, and personality. Ap- 
Plicants lacking formal study in health care administration are required to take 
qualifying courses. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE CERTIFICATE 


Students with adequate preparation in the health care field can complete the re- 
quirements with a minimum of 18 semester hours of approved graduate study. 
hose lacking such specialized study or equivalent experience will usually need 
to complete a minimum of 30 semester hours. At the discretion of the student's 
advisory committee a maximum of 6 semester hours may be transferred from 
nother accredited institution if the work was taken for credit toward a gradu- 
ate degree. 


PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


HCA 270 Research in Health Care Administration is required of all candidates 
for the Certificate. The remaining courses consist of a program of study worked 
Out in consultation with a faculty adviser and planned with consideration of the 
Student's experience and educational background and his specific professional 
9 Jectives, 


EE +5 


Doctoral Study 


W 5 : Ets a 
ORK FOR THE DEGREES Of Doctor of Business Administration and Doctor of 


E Administration is under the supervision of the Committee on Doctoral 
les, 


ADMISSION 


completed application forms must be sent to the Office of the Admissions Offi- 
ix e ool of Government and Business Administration, George Washing- 
Yiduaje oity, Washington, D.C. 20006. The applicant should ask three indi- 
Write S, Who are acquainted with his ability to do high-level academic work, to 
lett directly to the Chairman of the Committee on Doctoral Studies. These 

ers 9f reference should be on special forms which will be provided by the 
ig itte Chairman. Applicants for the degree of Doctor of Business Admin- 
With he Must file results of the Admission Test for Graduate Study in Business 
Cation © Office of the Admissions Officer before final approval of their appli- 

o" can be given. Applicants for the degree of Doctor of Public Adminis- 

ine must submit results of either the Admission Test for Graduate Study in 
Officer Or the Graduate Record Examination to the Office of the Admissions 
Ments ; These tests must have been taken within the past five years. Arrange- 
Nassay sion” these tests must be made with the Educational Testing Service, 20 
94794" Steet, Princeton, N.J. 08540; or 1947 Center Street, Berkeley, Calif. 


An a 


ast Pplicant must have a degree of Master of Business Administration or 


e ; a 
t of Public Administration, as appropriate; or a Master of Arts degree in 


Siar ees 


— 


Se BE aS 
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~ : " alities 
an approved field; or the equivalent, together with acceptable personal que 
and a capacity for creative scholarship. Each applicant must demonstrate 
competence by qualifying examinations. 


PLAN OF STUDY 


The Chairman of the Committee on Doctoral Studies, in consultation with b 
applicant, will (1) designate fields of study selected from such areas as Accoun” 
ing, Business Administration, Economics, Health Care Administration, Interna 
tional Business, Public Administration, Political Science, and Urban and v 
gional Planning; and (2) appoint an adviser to guide the student in his work 5 
these fields. Most students will complete, prior to the General Examination, 


LE : ` . i sourse 
minimum of 30 semester hours in graduate courses and such additional ` 2i 
work as may be prescribed by the adviser; but, the exact content of eac - 


gram is determined in light of the student's background and competence viet 
consultation with the appropriate faculty member in each of the fields un 
taken. „ster 
Full-time students are normally expected to register for 9 to 12 sonaa 
hours each semester. All work for the Doctor's degree must be complete > 
five years unless an extension of time is granted by the Committee on Doce 
Studies prior to the expiration of the time limit. All course work must be t 
on campus unless otherwise approved in advance by the Dean "T 
When the applicant has satisfied his adviser and the Committee of = desig 
ness to take the General Examination in the fields of study previously x: of 
nated, the examination will be scheduled during the following February 
October. 1 of the 
Upon successful completion of the General Examination and approva idac} 
subject of the doctoral dissertation, the student may be admitted to »- rep 
by the Committee on Doctoral Studies. The candidate's research and - y 
aration of his dissertation are supervised by a Research Adviser design? 
the Committee. . of Di* 
After admission to candidacy, the student must register for 24 hours í nous 
sertation Research (399). Full-time students must register for 3.19 p com 
a semester for 2 semesters, and for sufficient hours in the third semester t 
plete the 24-hour requirement. Part-time students must register for 6 * 


jete 
. en comp" 
hours a semester for 4 semesters. If the dissertation has not been „ must 


este! 


register for 3 semester hours of Dissertation Research (399) eac h 
semester until the satisfactory completion of the dissertation and the 
eXamination. 


a 
final OF 


THE DISSERTATION reset 
sholarly 
A dissertation is required as evidence of ability to perform scholar? 


and to interpret and present its results. t submit 10 
No later than the date specified in the calendar the candidate we o E 
the Dean three complete copies of the dissertation and an origina © Fina A 
abstract of his dissertation for inclusion in the Announcement of the 
amination and for reproduction by University Microfilms, Inc. 
Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and n 
the dissertation, preparation of the abstract, and services offered OY 
Microfilms, Inc., are available in the Office of the Dean. The suce™ 


«an O 
od uction ity 
Unive" 
cand! 
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date for the d 
Cover the 
Service 


octorate is required, before receiving his degree, to pay a fee to 
expense of printing the abstract of his dissertation, and for the basic 
rendered by University Microfilms. Inc 


THE FINAL EXAMINATION 
The Final Ex 


amination of the candidate 


consists of his oral defense of the dis- 
Sertation. The Examination will be given by a committee appointed by the 
Ommittee on Doctoral Studies Upon successful completion of this oral exami- 
ation the candidate will be approved for the degree of Doctor of Business Ad- 
gpa tration or Doctor of Public Administration by the Committee on Doctoral 
les, 
RESIDENCE 


The Committee 


aes on Doctoral Studies expects 
Atl ai) degre 
lio, 


all students to remain registered 
€ requirements are satisfied. although there is no formal regula- 
the concerning the minimum amount of time of study either in preparation for 
Student eral Examination or às à doctoral candidate engaged in research. The 
Shed Who undertakes either part of the doctoral program on a full or limited 
Ment ^» must maintain continuous registration" under the School of Govern- 
usiness Administration even when he is granted a leave of absence 

r residence elsewhere. By failing to register for one semester or 

' the student breaks his registration and must apply for readmission to the 
Under whatever new conditions and regulations are set up by the Com- 


E or the member of the Faculty who directs his research. The student who 
any Completed his tuition 


F study o 


ittee 


requirements, but whose graduation is deferred for 
Mepis om must maintain continuous registration by Paying the continuous 
r; ; ~ 
he erre" fee for the semester immediately preceding the graduation at which 
Cts tc 


» receive his degree. 


E COPS Special Programs 


á " ——À —— 


VE 
i RNMENT MANAGEMENT INTERN 


" SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 
EG 
fift OVERNMENT MAN 


AGEMENT INTERN SCHOL ARSHIP P 
Men A Olarships to assist federal agencies in training 


nd w 
Rach Women for administrative leadership in 


aa . SC Olars ' 
ang inter hip provi 


ROGRAM Offers annually 
carefully selected young 
government career service. 

3 semester hours a semester, 
aNd ¢ ei ns who maintain satisfactory standing in both their academic program 


T gove i 
ip Bovernment training program may qualify for extension of the schol- 
T One additional semester 


des a tuition-free course of 


GR 
ADUATE FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT PROGRAM 


ay G ; 
Pos ù id Graduate Financial Management Program, sponsored by the Naval 
hent a ale School, provides 50 semester hours of work in financial manage- 
related fields for a selected group of Naval and Marine officers. The 
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— -:omple- 
| Master of Business Administration degree is awarded upon successful comp! | 
tion of this full-year program. 


CONTINUING EDUCATION IN HEALTH CARE ADMINISTRATION , 

e adminis 
ass is Of 
aus 


A nondegree program is conducted in the various areas of health car 
tration both on campus and off campus whenever a sufficiently large cl 
| ganized. Institutes, workshops, and lecture series are conducted under the ns 
| pices of program faculty and selected leaders from local, state, and jet 
i areas on topics of current interest to the requesting organization. No spt 
| prerequisite is required. Fees are to be announced. 


THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR HEALTH CARE ADMINISTRATION 


di 
In recognition of special educational needs of students from other cout | 
The International Institute for Health Care Administration offers program 
instruction designed to meet these needs at either the degree or certificate en 

It is also equipped to enter into arrangements with principals of hospit ms oF 
tems in world-wide areas to assist in the preparation of teaching progra Uni- 
Ha | the actual instruction of administrative personnel either abroad or at the 


| 
I| versity. 


THE MANAGEMENT RESEARCH GROUP 


a" The Management Research Group seeks to serve government, 
| commerce by contributing to the development and understanding © 
| in the field of management. The Group also provides assistance in t 
theory into practice. , and mf 
| Relationships and techniques important to modern information flow pe syste™ 
agerial decision-making are stressed. The research conducted extends ti in reli 
design, analysis of system performance, and the evaluation of practice" 
tion to managerial criteria 


f basic thee 
an 


CERTIFICATION OF PUBLIC PURCHASING AGENTS 


| ^ c Ne 
|| The School of Government and Business Administration participates a 
tional Institute of Governmental Purchasing professional certification Pr has 
| Courses and examinations leading to qualification as “¢ 'ertified | po c ool of 
ing Officer" (CPPO) are provided. Inquiries may be directed to t -cticut / 
to the National Institute of Governmental Purchasing, 1001 Connes 

nue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 


| OFF-CAMPUS DEGREE PROGRAMS . risdi®” 
à : .ademic JUPE. of 
The School of Government and Business Administration has acade Bachel™ 4. 


e crees: 
| tion over off-campus programs leading to the following degree usines 


D — s "—TUp——-— aa 


: : he at ; and 
| Science in Administration with concentrations in accounting âl á 
TT ministration and the Master of Science in Administration. General sud", 
| | These degree programs are administered by the College of *J* Gene 
| 8 prog of 


the € ‘ollege 


| For details concerning the off-campus programs see 
Studies Catalogue 


Dean B.M. Sapin 


FACULTY* 


Professors Joseph Aschheim, J.W. Brewer, A.E. Burns, R.H. Davison, C.E. 
w breath, Andrew Gyorgy, H.C. Hinton, W.C. Hopkins, J.W. Kendrick, 
tw Kraus, H.L. LeBlanc, H.M. Merriman, F.H. Michael, J.N. Mosél, 

njamin Nimer, F.T. Peck (Visiting), Vladimir Petrov, R.E. Purcell, Mario 
iguez, H.M. Sachar, B.M. Sapin, R.P. Sharkey, Chung-wen Shih, 
Tha” Solomon, George Stambuk, C.T. Stewart, Jr, H.M. Stout, R.B. 
4j, "Pson, D.S. Watson, R.K. White, Kurt Wilk (Visiting), Helen Yakobson. 

o" Professor C.B. Sargent 
Hil te Professors R.M. Dunn, Jr., C.F. Elliott, John Hanessian, Jr., P.P. 
Ik" Ching-Yao Hsieh, W.R. Johnson, Young Kim, R.K. Lewis, C.A. Linden, 
Reich Donald, J.A. Morgan, Jr., C.A. Moser, S.I. Ploss (Research), Bernard 

nig," Richard Thornton, R.Y.C. Yin 
1 nt Professors S.W. Burks, Anita Dasbach, J.E. Fredland, D.L. Lee, 

bury Logdson, G.C.Y. Wang, S.J. Wayne 
"lor K.L. Storrs 


MMErTERs; 


Dp 
"rg COUNCIL 


T9 

J Elliott, R.M. Dunn, Jr., John Hanessian, Jr., P.P. Hill, H.C. Hinton, W.R. 
J.M. Logsdon, J.A. Morgan, Jr., Vladimir Petrov, S.J. Wayne 

OM 

M 

R "ITEE ON PROGRAMS AND CURRICULUM 
unn, Jr. H.C. Hinton, H.L. LeBlanc, Benjamin Nimer, R.B. Thompson 

ou 

PH 

1." Mich; . 

Morgan, Sael (Chairman), C.F. Elliott, Andrew Gyorgy, W.R. Johnson, J.A. 


E Jr. 
+ 
atn, th t Of the University, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the Registrar of the 
The tX oj ‘rector of Admissions of the University, and the Director of Libraries of the Uni- 
Dean of pocio members of the Faculty of the School of Public and International Affairs. 
the Sc l is an ex officio member of all committees 


EE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 
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COMMITTEE ON CHINESE STUDIES 


W.R. Johnson (Chairman), H.C. Hinton, F.H. Michael, Chung-wen Shih, Rich- 
ard Thornton, R.Y.C. Yin 


COMMITTEE ON RUSSIAN STUDIES 


p *"—-———- 
C.A. Moser (Chairman), Anita Dasbach, C.F. Elliott, J.P. Hardt, Vladimir Pe 
rov, S.I. Ploss, R.B. Thompson, Helen Yakobson 


COM MITTEE ON SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, AND PUBLIC POLICY STUDIES 


J.K. 


C.E. Galbreath, Andrew Gyorgy, John Hanessian, Jr., J.M. Logsdon, 
McDonald, Benjamin Nimer 


INTRODUCTION 


With the establishment, in 1898, of the School of Comparative Jurisprudem 
and Diplomacy, the study of Government was first organized as à op 
entity in the University. In 1928, this School was reorganized and broaden 
as the School of Government. During the next two decades, program. 
business administration and public administration were added, and the ym 
gradually shifted from undergraduate to graduate study. The name was cha s 0 
in- 1960 to the School of Government, Business, and International Af. 
reflect more accurately the offerings of the School. A division of the e 
was effected in 1966, and two schools were established—the School of GOY l, 
ment and Business Administration, a primarily professionally-orient 
and the School of Public and International Affairs, a primarily policy 
school. : 

Programs of the School of Public and International Affairs are inte 
nary, and emphasize governmental policy, both domestic and foreign. 7 

Students in the freshman and sophomore years are registered in jen 
division of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the liberal arts pre 
the University. Here they are assigned special advisers from this Sc 
assist them in planning their programs. 


rdiscipl 


ACADEMIC PROGRAMS NT 
Programs available within the School of Public and International Affaire s in 
undergraduate field in Chinese Studies, undergraduate and graduate studies 
International Affairs and Public Affairs, and graduate fields in Russian “goviel: 
and in Science, Technology, and Public Policy. Special programs “om fof 
Chinese, and East European studies are offered by the School's In$ 
Sino-Soviet Studies. 


OBJECTIVES 
d at prep@ 


ê 

ring C 
r 

al affairs Oy 


Each of the three undergraduate programs of study is aime 
student to understand major contemporary issues in internation 
domestic public affairs. The programs are designed not 
professional specialists, but to foster a liberal education, 
nature and broader than a concentration in one of the conventiona 


to produce P , if 


- enlinaD 
:rdisc!p^ ^. caes 
inte i discip” 
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In each Program there is a double effort: to de 
*P as possible in order to assist in the understanding and analysis of mod- 

ein Problems, and to give instruction in some useful tools of analysis. 

e graduate programs leading to the degree of Master of Arts are more 

čoncentrated. The student is expected to develop a greater competence in an - 

rea ora discipline, building on his undergraduate program in preparation for 


Professional employment in government, in international organizations, in busi- 
» Or in private agencies concerned with public or international affairs. 


velop a background as broad and 


REGULATIONS 


R : ~ 
y Sulations concerning ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES are 
ated on Pages 23-33; other University regulations, on Pages 44-52. 


ATTENDANCE 


a Püdeni may not attend classes until registration is completed and fees due 
Paid. A student may be dropped from any course for undue absence. 

te " Student is held responsible for all the work of the courses in which he is 

vigi d and all absences must be excused by the instructor in charge before 

9n is made for him to make up the work missed. 

of cent suspended for any cause 

Pension. 


| 
may not attend classes during the period 


I 
W i 
THDRAW Ay 
ithdy-. m 
vig awal after the end of the fifth week of classes (f. 
drawas, academic penalty is permitted only 
al, page 46), 


all or spring semester) 
in exceptional cases (see "With- 


E The Degree of Bachelor of Arts 
The. SU ue j & T. SW 
iqq SCHOO OFFERS PROG 


; RAMS leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in the 
nese Studies, International Affairs, and Public Affairs. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS | 


Studies and International Affairs, or | 


ision of Columbian College of Arts 
or the equivalent, is required. 


sati : 
"ui 'Sfactory completion of the Chinese 


ing i “rs curriculum in the lower div 
ENCes (see page 80), 


& REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 
AD 
Af "MIC WORK LoaD 

lt 

ime Student not on probation may not ordinarily take more than 15 
h r hour. 


Moba "T$. A student employed more than 24 hours a we 
tio, 


ek who is not 
n may not take more than 9 semester hours. 
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ou rse 
more 
ork 


A full-time student with Honors grades, or higher, in 60 per cent of his € 
| work may not take more than 18 semester hours. A student employed 
| than 24 hours a week who has Honors grades in 60 per cent of his course w 
| may take up to 12 semester hours. 

A student who accepts employment after registration or at 
|i semester must report immediately to the Dean, so that his program may 
| justed if necessary. 

Exception to these rules will require the approval of the Dean. 


any time during ? 
\ be ad- 


4 SCHOLARSHIP 


T 
In order to graduate, a student must have the following: (1) 124 — 
hours of passing grades and (2) High Pass or Honors grades in half the M" 
| taken in the major. The major includes the required courses and courses t 
| in the group options. 


j DEAN’S HONOR LIST 


t 
: - - r cen 
The name of every student who achieves Honors grades in at least 60 p AP 


of his course work is placed on the Dean's Honor List for that semeste or 2 | 


pearance on the List will be limited to (1) full-time students registere for 
istere 


|l minimum of 12 semester hours and (2) part-time students reg mesters: 
VN minimum of 12 semester hours over a period of two consecutive 5* 

i] . * 

ill which may include a summer term. 

Hi ACADEMIC STANDING 

il | ood 


Hy a] A student who is not suspended or on probation is considered to be in £ 
li standing. ‘cable 9 
I The following rules governing probation and suspension are applic? mort) 
Ili stated to students enrolled for a full-time program (12 semester nons semeitt 
during the fall or spring semester. Students enrolled for less than. 12 d e sum 
hours during the fall or spring semester and students enrolled during * record 


| " . o f their i 
| mer sessions are subject to probation or suspension on the basis of = in ny 
i a è >j ec 
| for 12 semester hours, or multiples thereof, rather than on their rec: 

T 

i one semester. 

Il 

(RT, PROBATION ing 

NI s carri 

| t pail in course 

| | A student who in one semester receives two grades of Fail in wo ‘ed on pr 

3 or more semester hours of credit each, or the equivalent, Is P di a cours 
" n "PT ! 1 

| bation. A student on probation who receives one grade of Fail in pe pro ee 


| 
| | will be continued on probation for a second semester. A student petter !* 
MN taking 12 or more semester hours whose grades are all Pass OT 
| moved from probation. 


| SUSPENSION 4 

ces © 
| . -— ee courses : 
IM A student who in one semester receives grades of Fail in three E suspe del 
- lent, !$ ` 

i h co 
» in suc f ch 

ail “ail in sU 


| ing 3 or more semester hours of credit each, or the equiva 
| A student on probation who receives two or more grades of Fat 1 

is suspended. A student who receives one or more grades of 
| courses in a second semester on probation is suspended. 
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„Â student who is suspended for poor scholarship may apply for readmission 
*T the lapse of either the fall or spring semester. To be considered for read- 
Mission, he must pass prescribed tests and submit evidence to the Dean’s Coun- 
cil that during his absence from the University he has so conducted himself as 

indicate that he will profit by readmission. A student readmitted after sus- 
Pension is on probation. In no case will the probationary period after readmis- 
;y ceed 24 hours of study. A student suspended twice for poor scholarship 
"lll not be readmitted. 


RESIDENCE 

^ minimum of 30 semester hours, including at least 12 hours in the major field, 

Aba, be completed while registered in the School of Public and International 
airs, 


This requirement applies to students transferring within the University 
be co as to students transferring from other institutions. Summer work may 

"unted toward the residence requirement, but in no case may the period of 
b. ence aggregate less than thirty weeks. Unless special permission is granted 
* Dean to pursue work elsewhere, the work of the senior or final year must 
?mpleted in the School of Public and International Affairs. 


35 welt 


e 


U 
SE op CORRECT ENGLISH 


Y student whose written or spoken English in any course is unsatisfactory 
tes, Teported by the instructor to the Dean. The Dean may assign supple- 
eon Work, without academic credit, varying in amount with the needs of 
fee ; dent. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tuition 
aay - arged. The granting of a degree may be delayed for failure to make up 

deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the Dean. 


Muny ABROAD 


dents Wishing to study abroad must consult with their advisers and the Dean, 
aie ITangements must be made on an individual basis. Students should 
Man 4 € Dean's approval, in advance, for their plan of study abroad if they 
epi àve the credits earned abroad apply to the degree program they are 
gts ^ for in this School. A catalogue or other description of the foreign 
With 9n or study program should be presented for consideration together 
ap tailed descriptions of the courses to be taken. Students of international 

are encouraged to travel and study abroad. 


(oy 
à RESPOND EN 


t : 
bape Correspondence or home-study courses is not acceptable and cannot 
toward a degree. 


CE AND HOME-STUDY COURSES 


h CULUM REQUIREMENTS 


ompi recommended by the Faculty for graduation, candidates are required to 
m of in addition to the appropriate freshman and sophomore work, a min- 
"eof th Semester hours during the junior and senior years, as set forth in 
Ollowing curricula. 
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EXAMINATIONS FOR WAIVING CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS | 
] 


A required course may be waived by the satisfactory passing of a waiver exam | 
ination authorized and prescribed by the department or curriculum adviser com 
cerned. Passing this examination does not entitle the student to any hours : 
credit toward the degree. Request to take the examination should be mad | 
the curriculum adviser and the required fee paid at the Office of the Cash" 
before the date set for the examination. | 


CHINESE STUDIES 
to a non | 


, an 
com 


The Chinese Studies program is designed to introduce the student o 
Western culture and to provide an understanding of the history, politics 
economy of modern China. The program is interdepartmental and is x d's 
mended for students who wish a comprehensive study of one of the WO est 
major civilizations and for those who contemplate graduate study in Chine 
or Far Eastern Affairs. ird. 
All Chinese Studies majors must complete 24 semester hours of e 
courses and 36 semester hours (including electives) in one area of concu ) 
tion selected from Economics, History, or Political Science (see pages 3837 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

:nc intel 
The International Affairs program covers international political relation, u" 
national economics, international communications, and regional studie e 
purposes are to provide an understanding of the forces operative in e an 
temporary world—political, economic, and social—and to give the "m a 
awareness of major international problems and the role of the United $ 


——M— 


a world power. of & 
: 2 ian us 0 

All International Affairs majors must complete 30 semester hoe an with 

: f ; atic : 
quired courses (see page 384), 15 hours to be selected in consulta jves 


of elect 


ac’ i 
j pr, 
anc of 


the adviser from one of the following group options, and 15 hours 
Group I: International Politics Courses concerned with theory a 
tice in international affairs, forces shaping the world scene, and Amerie 
eign policy. ; 
Group II: International Economics.—Courses concerned with pe nc 
economy and American policy and practice in international trade "E the 
Group III: International Communications.—Courses concerned pologi” | 
study of international information programs, public opinion, psy 
warfare, cultural relations, and public relations . Afric? 
Group IV: Regional Study. Integrated programs of study on Europe: 
the Middle East, the Far East, the Soviet Orbit, or Latin America. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
The Public Affairs program is a composite curriculum dealing with ) 
government and policy. of red 


rc Q0 " 
All Public Affairs majors must complete 30 semester o affa! 
or ure 


courses, 12 hours in a group option—economics, politics, 
and 18 hours of electives (see page 384) 


i The Degree of Master of Arts 


THIS SCHOOL OFFERS PROGRAMS leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the j 


elds of International Affairs: Public Affairs; Russian Studies; and Science, 
Technology, and Public Policy. 


" 
MN 
ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS | i 
in 
Application forms are available from the Graduate Admissions Office, School "n 
9f Public and International Affairs, George Washington University, Washing- a 
fon, D.C. 20006. 


A Bachelor's degree from an accredited college or university, with a B aver- [d 
age or better, or the equivalent, 


i] 
in the relevant undergraduate field, is required. 1 
Graduate Record Examination Scores and letters of recommendation are also | 
taken into consideration. a | 

In the field of International A fjairs.—The applicant's undergraduate program i 
Should have included background courses corresponding to an undergraduate H 
major in international affairs at this University. R | 

In the field of Public Affairs. An undergraduate major in public affairs, eco- i" 
Omics, history, or political science, depending on the field of specialization, is | | 
"quired, 

In the field of Russian Studies.- 


An undergraduate major in a pertinent field | 


^ia ti 
Tequired, The undergraduate program should have included the following | ET 
ç Uses, or equivalent: Hist 145-46; P Sc 112 or 161: Slav 1-2 and 3-4, or | 
76. hi 
In the field of Science, Technology, and Public Policy.— Undergraduate ma- Í ii 
^ in à social, life, or physical science, or in engineering are eligible for ad- i 
. s . . 4! 
meon, although those lacking adequate preparation in relevant social sciences [ig 
* required to take additional courses. b 
| a 
READMISSION I 
A j i 
8raduate student who has not maintained continuous registration and has not p»: 
Ris s . » y | n 
Sered for one or more semesters must file an application for readmission. | MI 
PPlications for readmission are reviewed by the Dean and the Committee on 
ISsion, | 1 
| 
| | 
GENERAL REQUIREMENTS | li 
ere . " . | | 
Mini are two options available for the Master of Arts degree. One requires a | 
of, mum of 24 semester hours of course 


| 

work plus the successful completion | 

Wor -- Which is equivalent to 6 additional semester hours. For the thesis | 

Option * student must register for Thesis Research (299-300) 
thesis pduires a minimum of 

ter ho Most individual st 

Urs, de 


. The second | 
36 semester hours of course work without a | 
udent programs exceed the minimum required semes- 
’ Pendent upon the undergraduate major and other prerequisites. 
Comper degrees are awarded by vote of the Faculty after the student has 
€ the required course work and an acceptable thesis (if one is elected), 


161 
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has satisfied the foreign language or tool requirement, and has passed the Mas- 
ters Comprehensive Examination. An applicant whose background does not 
include the necessary courses or equivalent work experience must take à pro- 
gram longer than the minimum hours required. 

Second-group courses (numbered 101-200) may be counted toward the 
Master’s degree only when registration for graduate credit has been approv' 
at the beginning of the course by the curriculum adviser and the Dean. Such 
approval is granted only with the provision that students must complete addi- 
tional work in order to receive graduate credit. Normally, no more than 
semester hours of 100-level courses may be taken for graduate credit. No work 
counted toward a Bachelors degree may also be counted toward à Master $ 
degree. 

All work for a Master's degree must be completed in five years, u 
extension of time is granted by the Dean. 

No credit is granted for work done in absentia or without forma 
except for the thesis, which may be completed in absentia with the p 
of the curriculum adviser and the Dean. No more than 6 semester 
graduate credit may be transferred from other accredited institutions or anot d 
division of the University, and these may be accepted only under limited con ' 
tions of time, grades, and relevance to the student's program. 


nless à? 


l instruction: 
ermission 
hours 9 


A student who expects to continue his studies for the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy in the field of International Relations after receiving the Masters 
gree in the field of International Affairs is strongly advised to plan from 5 
beginning so that work for the lower degree will fit into a subsequent C 
program in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences (see pages 90-94, 
98). 
TOOL REQUIREMENTS 

Arts mus 


In most programs of study a candidate for the degree of Master of vag 
show that he has a reading knowledge (certified by the appropriate lang de 
department) of at least one modern foreign language, to be approve ins 
Dean. The language examination should be taken before the student 
the second 15 hours of his work. No student may take the examination 
than three times. f Tec 

Candidates in the field of Public Affairs and in the field of Science AC 
nology, and Public Policy may substitute statistics for a foreign language 
ceptable Statistics courses are Stat 49, 117, 118, and 121 

Candidates in the field of International Affairs may : 
substitute statistics for a foreign language. The primary basis for udent? 
such petitions will be the relevance of the statistical skills to the $ 
thesis research. 


petition the 


MASTER'S COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION " 


“aa h dil itten 
In addition to any course examinations, the candidate must pass 4 wr! di eal 
twice * “rast 


ters Comprehensive Examination. Examinations are scheduled t the 
(usually in November and April), and should be taken during rescril! 
semester of course registration or shortly after the completion of the Je work 
course work. If there is a lapse of time between completion ot o » gut 
and the examination, the student must maintain "continuous registrati 


— 
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ing this Period. The candidate must consult with his adviser, well in advance, 
3$ to the date of his examination and the definition of the subject-matter fields 
Which this examination is to cover. An oral exa 


mination on his thesis or major 
Téport may also be required. 
SCHOLARSHIP 


Grades for graduate work are A, excellent; B, good; C, minimum pass; F, fail; 
' Incomplete; W, authorized withdrawal; and CR, credit. 

average of B or better is required for the Master's degree. The grade of 
Ot considered as failing but must be counter-balanced by a grade of A in 
à Braduate course of equal status. 

aster’s candidate who re 
for consideration by the De 
tinue his studies. 


€never a grade has not been assigned, the symbol / (incomplete) or the 
Symbol jp (authorized withdrawal) will be recorded. The symbol / indicates 
"at a Satisfactory explanation has been given to the instructor for the student's 
allure to complete the required work of the course. An "incomplete" cannot 
of Made up after the lapse of one calendar y 


is n 


ceives a grade of F is required to present cause 
an's Council as to why he should be allowed to con- 


ear except by written permission 
` the Dean’s Council. An incomplete which is not removed within one cal- 
ndar year Is automatically changed to an F. An incomplete cannot be re- 
ved by reregistering for the course. 
THE THESIS 
The thesis Subject should be selected as early as possible so as to permit effec- 
© integration with the course work. 


th he Subject must be approved by the student's adviser and the 

*culty under whom the thesis is to be written. 

Dea ave the approval of the thesis director and must be presented to the 

1 by the student no later than the date announced in the calendar. Printed 

9! detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction of the thesis 
Vailable in the Office of the Dean. 

te .4yment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidat 


it une On, to the advice and direction of the the 
tio Minisheq. an 


member of 
The thesis in its final form 


e, during the period of 
sis director. In case a thesis 


n additional calendar year may be granted without further tui- 
(See Payment. The student must, however, maintain continuous registration 
Yong Pose 48) during this period. 


If the preparation of the thesis extends be- 
the student must register for the entire 6 
as for a repeated course 


hours. * additional calendar year, 
esis again and pay tuition 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
P 


te ES 

t broaste: the applicant's undergraduate program should normally include 

&aduate ackground of courses Corresponding to the interdepartmental under- 

Or m Major in International Affairs at this University (see page 384), 

Major den divalent interdisciplinary social science program. In the case of 

Dur, wüciencies in the social sciences or international]. relations, additional 
ork may be specified beyond the minimum requirements for the Mas- 


| 
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ters degree. The student's particular responsibilities will be indicated in his 
letter of admission to the program and in the course of subsequent consulta- 
tion with a program adviser, who will be assigned and with whom the student 
is required to confer. 

Students who elect the program of study which includes a thesis must com 
plete 24 semester hours of third-group courses (numbered above 200) plus 
Thesis Research (299-300) which is equivalent to 6 additional semester hours: 
Students who elect the program of study without a thesis must complete 3 
semester hours of third-group courses (numbered above 200). Under spen 
circumstances, up to 6 semester hours of second-group courses (101 200) me 
be taken for graduate credit, but only if approval has been given by the T 
gram adviser and the Dean at the time of registration for the course, "i 
the course instructor. The student who takes an undergraduate coursa S 
graduate credit is expected, by arrangement with the instructor, to do work 
the graduate level in addition to the regular work of the course. 


at D 
In addition to the satisfactory completion of his courses and the thesis ( 


> ier three 
one is elected) the student must pass a set of written examinations over M 
fields (if a thesis is elected) or four fields (if a thesis is not elected) with am 


broad area of international affairs. The student will confer with his propa 
adviser concerning the complete range of general, supplementary, and pe at 
study from which his fields may be selected. These fields must represen 
least two disciplines. ith à 
Graduate courses should be selected, in consultation with the adviser, W! m- 
view to their relevance to the fields in which the student expects to be wr 
ined. Course work should be understood to be only partial preparation for A 
field examinations, and the student is expected to pursue a program ol c 
tional reading in each of his fields, in accordance with the advice of the 1n$ 
tor responsible for instruction in the field 


. gen 
: : jy: 8% 
The program in International Affairs offers three broad fields of stuc? 


x IS 

eral, supplementary or special, and regional. At least one general a 
be included in the three fields the student selects. Graduate courses (nun lite 
over 200) in anthropology, business administration, economics, history: E 
cal science, psychology, and sociology relate to these fields of specializati ment 

General Fields of Study International Politics, Comparative Gover nist 
and Politics, Modern Political Theory (including Socialist and Comm 
Theory), and International Economics. | Organ! 

Supplementary or Special Fields.—International Law, Internationa tion? 
zation and Administration, International Economic Development, ne J. 
Communications, International and Comparative Aspects ol Communis™ | 
Diplomatic History, and U.S. Foreign Policy .conom* 

Regional Fields.—Modern history, or government and politics, OF © atin 


i , . Soviet Union ~ 
history and problems of Western Europe, Eastern Europe, Soviet l 


America, Middle East, Africa, South and Southeast Asia, and € hinà yro” 


- : n x à jes à a 
Sino-Soviet Studies The Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies prov Ruel be 
gram of interdisciplinary study concerned with the problems of 5r intern 


aspects o 


Soviet Union, East Asia, and Eastern Europe, and related itute ? 
Instit" 


tional communism. Graduate studies under the auspices of the 


available to qualified students (see pages 307-12) 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Prerequisite: an undergraduate major in public affairs, economics, history, or 
Politica] science, depending upon the field of specialization. Any course de- 
ciency in the undergraduate Public Affairs curriculum, as stated on page 384, 
Must be made up. 

he tool requirement (see page 162) must be satisfied. 

he program in Public Affairs is offered in two ficlds of specialization: do- 
Mestic economics and domestic politics. 

*commended for domestic economics: courses in economic development, 
*onomic policy, public finance, and national income. 

Recommended for domestic politics: courses in U.S. social, constitutional, 
"nd political history; comparative government; political theory; the American 


Fesidency: legislative organization; jurisprudence; political parties; and public 
Opinion, 


RUSSIAN STUDIES 


Prerequisite: an undergraduate major in a pertinent field. The undergraduate 

“gram should have included appropriate courses in history, political science, 
ussian language (see page 385). 

s student's program of study is planned in consultation with an adviser, 
„ne 24 semester hours (if a thesis is elected) or 36 semester hours (if a 
esis IS not elected) of course work (see page 385) include courses in eco- 


mice Mis > i 
E Beography, history, or political science, and Russian culture or Soviet 


E. The student must pass a general written examination. If he is writ- 

bp thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours), it must be interdisciplinary in 
TOac ' 2 ; 

e Oach. The tool requirement must be satisfied by passing a reading knowl- 


e *Xamination (certified by the appropriate language department) in one 
Bn language, approved by the Dean. 


SCIENCE. TECHNOLOGY, AND PUBLIC POLICY 


Pre 
, MIeQuisita . 
in Quisite : 


eng an undergraduate major in a social, life, or physical science, or 
Ineeri 
May rin 


&. Those lacking adequate preparation in relevant social sciences 
in the aerated to take additional courses; such requirements will be indicated 
The cu admission to the program. 
lanea, *nts program of study (see page 385) is flexible and is carefully 
three lo 4nd conducted in consultation with an adviser. The program will cover 
F four) fields of study. One will be the core field of science, technology, 
the fiel '€ policy, with 9 hours of required courses. A second will be one of 
9f the q Currently offered in the international affairs or public affairs programs 
Current] 4 Sol. The third field (and/or fourth field) may also be chosen from a 
IN c y Offered field, or one or both may be an interdisciplinary field developed 
iai bi don With the adviser and drawing upon the total resources of the 
d ust E order to focus on a particular policy issue or area. Such a special 
«s approved by the student's adviser and the Dean. 
Study, Student must pass written comprehensive examinations in his fields of 
š * language or statistics requirement (see page 162) must be satisfied. 


oer 


ao ee 


| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 


Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies 


| GRADUATE STUDY AND RESEARCH ON EASTERN EUROPE, RUSSIA, 

THE SOVIET UNION, AND EAST ASIA 
ed gradu- 
| Affairs. 
and thus 


The Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies provides a program of specializ 
ate study and research within the School of Public and Internationa 
Courses of the Institute are drawn from a variety of academic areas * 
provide an interdisciplinary approach to the study of Russia and the P 
| Union, Eastern Europe, and East Asia, and of the Communist movement wi 

i | in and among the countries of these areas. Faculty members conduct seminars 


and reading courses in the disciplines of economics, geography, history, lan 

guage and literature, law, political science, and psychology. nity 
| The Institute provides Master's and Doctoral candidates with the oppor ON 
| eir 


to combine a course program of Sino-Soviet Studies with the work in t 
disciplines. 

ober who are preparing for the degree of Master of Arts in the field 5 

International Affairs in the School of Public and International Affairs, or j- 
the degree of Master of Arts in the field of economics, history, or political b: 
ence in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, with a specialization in Sin 5 
Soviet Studies, may take one-half of their course work from the Institute 
program. 

Students working toward the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Int 
| Relations with special emphasis on the Sino-Soviet Area are expecte 
bine work in the Institute with work in the fields of economics, history» © 
political science. Doctoral candidates in the field of political science am ell 
pected to combine two fields of specialization with three general fields pe 
discipline. Doctoral candidates in the field of history are expected to r their 
least two of the four fields of the degree in the history of the countries 9 ndef 
specialization. All work leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 1$ “Cott 
| the general supervision of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences an aduaté 
|| sultative Committees designated by it which direct the work of each 5 Insti 
‘| student upon admission to degree candidacy. A faculty member of NM 
M tute will serve as adviser to the candidate. The candidate's committee e 
j formed from members of his disciplinary department. A candidate for o 
degree should assume that his committee will require the substitution, laf 
reading examination in Chinese or Russian for one of the two Weste 
guages normally required for the degree 


ernational 
d to com 


RESEARCH 


THE A 
| f the 
— . : > rs O 
| Research work is integrated with the teaching program. Members S 
by 


| search program belong to different disciplines and include not only jished 
also selected graduate students. Research monographs are being publi 1 
the Institute. Institute 8 
A special brochure describing in more detail the work of the im 
available upon request. 


INTERUNIVERSITY RESEARCH COLLOQUIA ard 
How? 


a tee E IniversitYs 
Ho) | | Scholars from George Washington University, American Unva Hop 
| University, the School of Advanced International Studies of Jo 
166 
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University, and the University of Maryland conduct two interuniversity re- 
‘earch colloquia. The Colloquium on Modern China is under the chairmanship 
9! Professor Franz Michael, Director of the Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies; 
the Colloquium on Russia and Eastern Europe is under the chairmanship of 
Tofessor Andrew Gyorgy. Research in progress by members of the colloquia 
and plans for future research are discussed at weekly meetings. Advanced 
Sraduate students can be admitted on approval of the chairman concerned. 


hey receive 3 semester hours of academic credit for each semester of partici- 
pation, 


EN War College Programs 


T 

HE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAI 
tams at the National and the Naval W 
“aster of 
M 


AFFAIRS offers off-campus pro- 

ar Colleges leading to the degree of 

Science in International Affairs. Admission is limited to selected 

embers of the faculty and student bodies of these two War Colleges. 

leges" programs of study are complementary to those portions of the War Col- 
Curricula pertaining especially to international relations and foreign 

y. 


DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


Dean J.G. Allee, Jr. 
Assistant Dean Jean Gladding 


— 


J.G. Boswell, A.H. Desmond, Hewitt Kenyon, J.A. Morgan, Jr. 


| 
DEAN'S COUNCIL: MH 


INTRODUCTION 
ne DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS was established in 1930 to make the | 
ar course offerings of the University more generally available to members M 
latos y metropolitan community and to others who are not at the time candi- I 
Who wor degrees in this University. In this Division are registered students p 
Ish to undertake university courses for credit or as auditors. University 
ents, often employed in government or industry, may be taking courses to bat 
Nhe. their vocational fitness or to inform themselves on new developments in i 
f and sciences. They may be taking courses as a matter of personal interest [i 
in Cultural enrichment. Such students may be candidates for higher degrees 
They E Institutions, sent here for special work as part of a graduate program. 
Mio ay be undergraduates, matriculated in other colleges, taking summer 
With curses only or courses for transfer during the regular academic year j 
ang Othe PrOval of their own institution. To serve members of such groups 
tion of hot enrolled in degree-granting branches of the University is the 
t the Division of University Students. 
Mus, Privilege of attending George Washington University as a nondegree 
Jo de Tw Branted on the basis of maturity and proper preparation. Because 
Ry. at George Washington University is involved, there can be no mean- 
My, S Visory system in the Division. However, students are invited to seek 
Om o academic departments. Universitv students are urged to apply to 
ictio, > Admissions for transfer to degree-granting branches whenever 
All E IS appropriate. 
: pt those restricted to medical and law students and those lim- 
ity Eis degree candidates are open to students in the Division of Uni- 
Oy ents. Students wishing to take Engineering and Applied Science 
ue. Should consult the School of Engineering and Applied Science Cata- 


President ( 


Membe Or Academic Affairs, the Dean and the Assistant Dean of the Division are 


T5 of the Council 
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Registration in a given course may be denied students in this Division when 
space is needed for degree candidates. h 

An applicant who has been denied admission to any degree-granting brane 
of the University will not be considered for admission to the Division of a 
versity Students for the semester for which the applicant was denied, exem 
upon written recommendation of the dean of the college or school that demie 
the applicant. However, an applicant who has been denied m 


ay be considere 
in subsequent semesters 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Good character and an academic background appropriate for the program r: 
studies contemplated are required 3 fot 
A person not working for a degree at this University will be considered 

admission to the Division of University Students to take courses for which 

has adequate preparation, as determined by the departments concerned. Uni- 
Although the deadline for applications for admission to the Division of ak 

versity Students is the Friday before the first day of registration (see pu 


7 Q .entions WI 
7, 8), applicants are urged to apply earlier because no special exceptions 
asses 


made to permit registration for credit after the last day for adding cl (5 

7 n test SCOT* 

page 171) even though the requiring of credentials, records, and 4 permis 
' de > ac . € : "4 the : 

may delay the action on an application for admission. Subject to Pdi’ 


sion of the department concerned, the deadlines for late registration, 


dropping, and withdrawal do not apply to auditors 


Scholastic records are required of y 
1. An applicant who has graduated from high school within the previous Y. 
calendar years. Such an applicant must pass designated aptitude tests or Co 
the following requirements, which are the same as those for admission t0 
lumbian College of Arts and Sciences 
a) An acceptable certificate of graduation from an 
school, showing at least fifteen unitst which must include fou 
English; at least two years of one foreign language; two years O ` o0 
preferably with laboratory instruction; two years of social studies, 


y 

- preparale 
which must be American history; and two years of college prep all 
bra, or the eq! it if 


- ndaty 
accredited seco! of 


f scien d 


mathematics. It is to be noted that one unit of alge » 
is prerequisite to courses in chemistry and statistics, and that One 7 que 
algebra and one unit in plane geometry, or the equivalent, are P 
site to courses in mathematics and physics. stake col 
b) The principal's statement that the applicant is prepared to undert? 
lege work. pt aptitud 
c) College Entrance Examination Board scores on the Scholastic * : 
Test and the English Composition Achievement Test iscip!" 
2. An applicant who has been subject to any form of academic or d 
nary action at any college or university within the previous calendar Y" 
Dd 


* Foreign students, see pages 26-27 aggregat 
t A unit represents a year's study in a secondary school subject, including in the 3 
than 120 sixty-minute periods, or the equivalent, of prepared classroom work 
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3. High school students who are applying for the Secondary School Honors 
Togram (see pages 172-73). 

4. An applicant who has not completed high school or the equivalent. Such 
a applicant may be required to take assigned aptitude tests at the University 

Unseling Center. 


Scholastic records may be required of 


^m An applicant who has attended any college or university during the pre- 
5 calendar year. 
* A former student of this University who was on probation or suspended 
‘Nd, since then, has attended another college or university. 
tion, An applicant who has ever been subject to academic or disciplinary ac- 
om hen scholastic records are required, a student may be admitted for one 


sora or summer term only, pending receipt of records and under provisions 
b 


y the Office of Admissions. 


REGULATIONS 


agttlatins concerning ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES are 
On pages 23—33; other University regulations, on pages 44-52. 

euler’ and registered students are urged to acquaint themselves with the 

Page 46)" concerning "Attendance" (see page 44), and "Withdrawal (see 


Studen owing specifically applies to all students in the Division of University 
s: 


he EY to add a class for credit—end of first week of classes. 
"eng "d to drop a class for credit—end of fourth week of classes. (See 
ithd tor beginning date of classes, pages 7, 8.) 
ls. 19 Tawal from the University without academic penalty between October 
the end » and the end of the fall semester and between February 25, 1972, and 
Of the Spring semester is permitted only in exceptional cases. 


A 

MPEMIC Work LOAD 

n 3 
oy q nal academic work load is not more than 10 hours for a student em- 
uds, ore than 20 hours a week and not more than 17 hours for a full-time 
` *Xceptions to these limits must be approved by the Dean. 

HOLARSHip 

Stu í 
Ma dent Who fails to maintain the 
Norman ed from the University. 
Division ly, any course may be repeated for credit. All grades received in the 
"ents are /niversity Students remain on the record, and scholarship require- 
Pateg fo ased on the total record. A course taken for audit may not be re- 

T Credit (see page 47). 

Opec 


scholarship requirements of this Division 


e 
"graduate — See pages 44—45. 
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i i " jood; 
Graduate.—For graduate work, grades are indicated as A, Excellent; B, GOC 


C, Minimum Pass; F, Fail; /, Incomplete; W, Authorized W ithdrawal : 

The "credit/no credit" option, which permits students to take courses - 
which they receive the grade of either "Credit" or "No ¢ redit," is not available 
to students registered in the Division of University Students 


PROBATION AND SUSPENSION 
“Pro- 


A student taking courses for undergraduate credit is subject to the same * 
bation" and "Suspension" regulations as those of Columbian College of ^ 
and Sciences (page 72). 

A student taking any courses for graduate credit must maintain 
tive quality-point index in these courses of 3.00 or the equivalent. „Jow 
hours or more of graduate credit the cumulative (graduate) index falls er 
y If in 12 hours or more of gr* , 
the student 


a cumula 
if in l^ 


3.00, the student will be placed on probation 


ate credit, the cumulative (graduate) index falls to 2.25 or below, 

will be suspended. „redit 
A student taking (or having taken) some courses for undergraduate e 

and taking (or having taken ) some courses for graduate credit will be thet 


sidered on probation if the standards stated above are not maintained 1n € ler 
undergraduate or graduate work. Similarly a student suspended from a 
graduate or graduate work is suspended from all work in the Division. 

A suspended student will not be permitted to audit a course in the 
during the period of suspension 


pivisiof 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


Changes within the Division of University Students ^ student 
change or drop courses (see "Withdrawal," page 46) or change his s 
that of auditor except with the approval of the Dean 

Change from one section to another of the same course may be 
the approval of the Dean and the department concerned 

Transfer to or from the Divisior å | 
cans concerne NI 


made with 


i ivel” 
i 1 of Un! 
Transfer within the University 


sity Students may be made only with the approval of the d 


Application for transfer to degree candidacy will be considered only ents 
the completion of at least one semester in the Division ot University ` sceki 
or upon request from the college or school to which the student © " 
admission. i cond" 

The student wishing to transfer to degree candidacy must meet n ibilit? 
tions of the college or school to which he is applying It is the »e con 
of the student to consult the relevant degree-granting college OT - 
cerning all conditions to be met and the amount of work transferrable 
SECONDARY SCHOOL HONORS PROGRAM J 

itan are 
The outstanding secondary school student in the Washington metropoli 
who wishes to enrich his academic background and participate p Un" 


‘ jon © J 
orge Washing Je 
college work is encouraged to seek admission to the George \ > rol 


[v , 
A gea ‘ jent 1$ dy: 
versity's Secondary School Honors Program. The Honors 5tuc leve of stun 
: n is le 
in regular college courses of his own choosing appropriate toh 
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his background, and his aptitude 


as determined through consultation with his 
igh school counselors and 


advisers at the University. 
Credit earned in the Program is applicable toward 
Mgton University Should the student later matricula 
"redit elsewhere depends upon 
the student might later apply 
Admission to the 
Students 
Celve 
fees) 
Prefe 
teria lor admission are based on 
available test 
l'ésults of the i 


a degree at George Wash- 
te here. The transfer of 
the policies of the individual schools to which 


Honors Program is highly competitive Normally, only 15 
à semester will be admitted to tl 


iis Program, but each student will re- 
à scholarship totaling 50 per 


cent of 


his tuition (excluding laboratory 
Admission is for one semester only, 


but students doing well will be given 
rence for continuation and may be readmitted for a second semester. Cri- 
à transcript of the student's grades to d 
Scores, evidence of emotional and 
nterview with the Director 
Application forms 


ate, 
intellectual maturity, and the 


and further information may be 


E. Gladding, Director of the Secondary School 
Unive 


obtained from Miss Jean 


Honors Program, Division of 
Isity Students, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006 
1. applications will be considered after September 1 for the fall semester or 
— l for the spring semester. For application for the summer session see 

“ummer Sessions € atalogue 


THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


Dean C.W. Cole 
Assistant Dean Lawrence Winkler 


the 


DURING THE SUMMER OF 1971, Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the School of Government and Divisio 
Administration, the School of Public and International Affairs, and the Di | of 
of University Students offer courses in two 5-week sessions. The Scho | 
Engineering and Applied Science offers courses in an 8-week perie week 
National Law Center offers courses in two 6-week sessions and one *- three 
session; the School of Education offers courses in a 6-week session "d cial 
3-week workshop sessions. In addition, a carefully planned group © 
programs will be offered to serve a variety of student needs. ~ Summe! 
For a complete statement concerning summer-term work, see the 
Sessions Catalogue. 


PROGRAM OF POLICY STUDIES IN 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


Director L.H. Mayo 


THE PRIMARY OBJECTIVE of the Program of Policy Studies in Science and 
Technology is to encourage the continuing development of a University policy 
search capability directed toward the complex issues confronting society. 
àn integral part of the University, the Program undertakes to serve as an 
.Banizing element and to provide a neutral forum for the discussion of policy 
——current and prospective—by representative community groups, and as 
E Visory and research resource for policy makers in both public and private 
rs, 
. Activities of the Program reflect a number of ways in which a wide range of 
Tdisciplinary talents can be brought to bear upon the analysis of policy 
ems, particularly those involving the impact of advancing technology on 
Processes, values, and institutions of society. 
c B Means of the Program of Policy Studies in Science and Technology, 
th, 8e Washington University is moving toward an institutional approach to 
Policy analysis function as contrasted with the highly fragmented and 
wu? uncoordinated pattern of "institutes," "centers," and "study groups" 
eu. Xists at most universities. The Program of Policy Studies concept is 
ibi, © its attempt to provide an organization that strengthens the University's 
to address itself to broad issues of public policy. This approach envis- 
E' continuing interaction among the professional staffs of the Program of 
tudies in Science and Technology, other policy research groups, and 
The culty members of the schools and departments of the University. 
l. 


following are the primary study areas of the Program: 


Structure and functions of institutions designed to stimulate, utilize, 
» and appraise the application of science and technology to the achieve- 
asic community goals, and to society's needs, national and interna- 


" The application of modern research and development management con- 


Skills to the planning, programming, and managing of governmental 
Ih. 2? and urban social problem areas. 


làn Togram has also undertaken to bring into focus the courses and semi- 
iiencs by the University which are directly related to the interface area 
" » Society, and public policy. An announcement is published every 
x Program supports or conducts a number of activities, including studies, 
S, special reports, and professional seminars with government, in- 
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"T " of 
dustry, policy research, and university representatives. An Annual Report 


current activities is published in the Fall. i " 

Funding sources for the Program of Policy Studies in Science and Techn 
ogy include the University; a basic institutional grant from NASA; and gem 
and contracts from other agencies such as the Department of Health, P 
tion, and Welfare (Office of Education); the Department of Commerce Cis 
tional Bureau of Standards); the Department of State (Arms Control and Br 
armament Agency); the Department of Justice (National Institute of Law i 
forcement and Criminal Justice); the National Endowment for the HT 
ties; the National Science Foundation; the Department ol Housing and M 
Development; the Department of Transportation; às well as the Battelle 
morial Institute and the Ford Foundation 


PROFESSIONAL STAFF* 


! j i , . Dalicy Studies 
Director of the Program: Louis H. Mayo, Vice President for Policy 


and Special Projects; Professor of Law 
J 


1icS 


Guy Black, Senior Staff Scientist; Associate Professor of Business Econon Lan 

James M. Brown, Coordinator, Urban Problems Seminar Series; Director, ~ 
Use Project; Professor of Law N^ 

Robert L. Chartrand, Program Associate; Information Sciences Specialist; 
Library of Congress 

Vary T. Coates, Research Scientist (Political Science) 

Clarence H. Danhof, Senior Staff Consultant (Economics) 5 „stems 

Richard F. Ericson, Senior Staff Scientist; Director, Interdisciplinary Bn 
and Cybernetics Project; Professor of Management if 

William A. Fischer, Research Associate (Industrial Management), Civil 
Aviation Study 

Joseph Foa, Professor of Engineering and A pplied Science “yil 

Phillip A. Graham, Research Associate ( Aeronautic al Engineering), CIVI 
Aviation Study Tech nology 

Harold P. Green, Professor of Law; Director, Law, Science, and Tech 
Program l studies 


John Hanessian, Jr., Senior Staff Scientist, Director, Internationa 
Group; Associate Professor of International Affairs 

Kathryn L. Hensley, Research Associate, Educational Policy Group 

Guenther Hintze, Research Professor of Electrical Engineering 

Raphael G. Kasper, Research Scientist (Nuclear Engineering) 

John M. Logsdon, Research Scientist; Assistant Professor oj 


irs 
Public Afa 


and Political Science ^olicy Grout! 
Joseph B. Margolin, Senior Staff Scientist; Director, Educational Ponte) 
Associate Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
William H. Marlow, Director, Institute for Management Science and 
Engineering; Professor of Applied Science 
Marion R. Misch, Research Scientist, Educational Policy Group 
Ellis R. Mottur, Senior Staff Scientist; Director, Technology Assessment 
Implementation Project 
to 
d Staff listing consists of members who allocate all or a substantial portion of dus MC US 
gram activities. Directors and members of the staffs of other policy study groups f the prog 


activities O 


sity also participate in the various seminar series, conferences, and other 
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Bernard A. Schriever, Senior Staff Scientist; Vice Chairman of the Advisory 
Committee 

“ozer D. Singpurwalla, Associate Professor of Applied Science 
Codore Suranyi-Unger, Senior Staff Consultant (Economics); Professorial 
Lec turer in Economics 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


hairman: Lloyd H. Elliott, President, George Washington L niversity 


ice Chairman: Bernard A. Schriever, Chairman of the Board, Schriever & 
McKee, Inc., Washington, D.C. 
àrold F, Bright, Provost and Vice President for Academ Affairs, George 
ashington University 
Athur E. Burns, Dean, Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, George 
Washington University 
em L. Fisher. President, Resources for the F uture, Inc., Washington, D.C. 
, ence Levy, President, Allied Research Associates, € oncord, Mass. 
Wight Waldo, Albert Schweitzer Professor in the Humanities, Syracuse 
Niversity 


üben E. Wood, Professor of € hemistry, George Washington L niversity 


SPONSORED RESEARCH 


Assistant Vice President for Research C.J. Lange 


hich aff 
sw phere 


re x . ' the nso 
problems proposed by the individual projects or submitted by the a of 
agency. Cooperation between these programs and the various departm 


THE RESEARCH PROGRAMS listed in this section are special program of 
established for the specific purpose of attacking in an academic atm 


ts 
> Sae s er »partmeh 
instruction is as close as the nature and needs of the programs and depa 


will permit. 


BIOMETRIC LABORATORY 


Director R.R. Bonato 

Assistant Director J.J. McKeon logi 
The Biometric Laboratory applies statistical techniques to pharma with 
problems related to mental health. It was established under a contr? gr 
the National Institutes of Health. The laboratory assists investigators t 

out the United States in planning research and in analyzing data. 

jority of these research projects concern the effects of drugs on behavior. 


CENTER FOR MANPOWER POLICY STUDIES 


Director Sar Levitan P 
aluation © 


The Center for Manpower Policy Studies is devoted to the ev Center is 
erally-supported manpower, antipoverty, and related programs. The tion with 
financed by a grant from the Ford Foundation and offers in coop ma 
the Department of Economics graduate courses in labor economics 

power policy. 

EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES INFORMATION CENTER (ERIC) 
CLEARINGHOUSE ON HIGHER EDUCATION 

Director C.J. Lange 

Associate Director Nancy Lewinsohn «house of 
The Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) Clearin™ of the 


Higher Education was established in the Fall of 1968 with the ue 
U.S. Office of Education; it is the nineteenth in a national sony acquisiti" 
tion information centers. The Clearinghouse is responsible for t 
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*valuation, abstracting, indexing, and dissemination of research reports and 
Other documents dealing with problems and issues in the field of higher edu- 


Cation. It also prepares state-of-the-art and review papers related to higher 
education. 


INSTITUTE FOR MANAGEMENT SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING 


Director W.H. Marlow 


The Institute for Management Science and Engineering provides a multidisci- 
Plinary environment for innovative graduate teaching and substantial opportu- 
nities for research activities and public service under diversified sources of ex- 
ternal support. 

€ Institute works closely with the University’s Program of Policy Studies 
Science and Technology in the application of developing technologies to 
*ontemporary problem areas. Through its Program in Logistics, the Institute 

tforms research leading to the development of a science in logistics featuring 
Principles and methodology for resource allocation problems in civil affairs and 
national defense efforts. 


in 


MID-ATLANTIC REGION SPECIAL EDUCATION INSTRUCTIONAL 
TERIALS CENTER 


Director R.S. Cottrell, Jr. 
Wistant Director Carol J. Gross 


(M Mid-Atlantic Region Special Education Instructional Materials Center 
AR-SEIMC) was established in March, 1967, by the Bureau for Education 


of ^ E - J i : 

sit * Handicapped, U.S. Office of Education, and George Washington Univer- 
go Collect, organize, and disseminate information and materials about and 
E* the 


in instruction of handicapped children and youth. Providing assistance 
(Dela development of similar centers throughout the Mid-Atlantic Region 

Ware, the District of Columbia, Maryland, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
ter ana ea) is a major activity. Workshops are conducted both in the Cen- 


nte d in the field. MAR-SEIMC is part of a national network of similar 
Ts. 


NATURAL RESOURCES POLICY CENTER 
Acting Director Mary Holman 
ong aral Resources Policy Center was established in September, 1965, to 
"tone aculty and student research in the area of natural resources and en- 
Bre al quality; to develop and undertake activities that promote under- 
*Rencieg and graduate education; and to train employees of public resource 
Ntributi The program of the Center focuses particularly on increasing the 
Vituti 9n of the social sciences- economics, planning, and the political in- 
lea, 15 Of natural resources agencies—so that these disciplines and related 
Mob knowledge may be brought to bear more fruitfully on contemporary 
S relating to the management and development of natural resources. 
oy, Ural Resources Policy Center, which provides a focus on natural re- 
t and environmental quality problems and issues, is an integral part of 
S coue, Ment of Economics in both the design of its research program and 
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OPERATIONAL AND DEMOGRAPHIC ANALYSIS FOR MATERNAL 
AND CHILD HEALTH CARE PROJECT 


Director R.R. Bonato 

Co-director and Principal Investigator Margaret Pratt 

This project is concerned with computer-supported research ir 
and child mortality and prematurity levels of the United States 
economic and health-facilities factors which affect these levels 
this research, the project designs and implements informational 
studies of interest to the sponsoring agency. A major activity has ee ^ 
development and field testing of the government's Provisional Reporting the 
tem on Family Planning Services, which has now been turned over T ith 
United States government for operation. The project is now concerned 


: > salth Pro 
an investigation of the basic structure and standards essential to Healt > 
also is engage, 


ito the maternal 
and the socio" 
ition t9 
aluativé 
the 


In add 
and ev 


grams Management Information Systems. The project € girls 
studies of projects providing comprehensive services to pregnant oed. Health 
This project is operated under a grant from the Maternal and Chile 
Service, HSMHA, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

SOCIAL RESEARCH GROUP 

Director I.H. Cisin 

Associate Director H.J. Parry ntrà* 


d -e 
s with cone 
| problems: 


The Social Research Group conducts surveys and experiment | 
tion on basic research underlying an approach to the solution of socia 


F 


7^ 
l 


j 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


ON THE FOLLOWING PAGES OF THIS CATALOGUE, under the alphabetically ar- 
eed names of the departments of instruction and special interdepartmental 
eras, are listed the courses of instruction offered by the University in the 
mic year 1971-72, The courses as here listed are subject to change. The 
‘Wersity reserves the right to withdraw any course announced. 


"OURS OF INSTRUCTION 
Classes 
liytim, 

instry 


are scheduled in the morning, afternoon, and evening. Evening and 
Sections of the same course are identical, are taught by the same staff 
Ctors, and carry the same amount of credit. By taking the evening and 
ier classes and extending the time of study beyond the usual four years, a 
| Me student may complete the requirements and obtain a degree. 


PLAN ATION OF 


Tit. pro) courses.—Courses numbered from 1 to 100 are planned for stu- 
TP the freshman and sophomore years. With the approval of the adviser 
inc. "an, they may also be taken by juniors and seniors. In certain in- 

ien they may be taken by graduate students to make up undergraduate 
Clés or as prerequisites to advanced courses, but they may not be taken 
Les “uate credit. 


Hiden d-troup courses.—Courses numbered from 101 to 200 are planned for 
RY pon the junior and senior years. They may be taken for graduate credit 
n the approval of the dean and the instructor at the time of registra- 
| EM approval is granted only with the provision that students must com- 
! Third onal work in order to receive graduate credit. 
M "Soup courses. — Courses numbered from 201 to 300 (in the Graduate 
; of Arts and Sciences, the School of Government and Business Adminis- 
0) to E the School of Public and International Affairs); courses numbered 
MM ~ (in the School of Education) are planned primarily for graduate 
Oy. : ey are open, with the approval of the instructor, to qualified sen- 
HG.) are not Open to other undergraduates, Qualified seniors in the School 
Sieg Ment and Business Administration registering for these courses must 
Bong average, the prior approval of the department chairman who is 
Fourth. for the graduate course, and the prior approval of the Dean. 
INN or Toup COurses.—Courses numbered 301 to 400 in the Graduate 
Arts and Sciences are limited to graduate students; but they are pri- 
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marily for doctoral candidates. Courses numbered 301 to 400 in the School of 
Government and Business Administration are limited to doctoral students. In 
the School of Education fourth-group courses, numbered 401 to 500, are 
limited to graduate students with Master's degrees from accredited institutions. 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


. = , 4 dacionations 
The following abbreviations are used in this catalogue for course designatio 


and by students in registering for courses. 


Acct Accounting HCA Health Care Administration 
AmCy American Civilization Hist History " san 
Anat Anatomy HonP Honors Program—( 'olumbi 

Anth Anthropology College Lower Division 
Bioc Biochemistry Ital Italian 
BSc Biological Sciences Jour Journalism 
B Ad Business Administration Met Management Science 
Chem Chemistry Math Mathematics 
CE Civil Engineering Micr Microbiology 
Clas Classics Mus Music 
Asia East Asian Languages and Path Pathology 
Literatures Phar Pharmacology 
Econ Economics Phil Philosophy 
Educ Education PE Physical Education 
EE Electrical Engineering Phys Physics 
Engl English Phyl Physiology 
EAd Engineering Administration PSc Political Science 
Epid Epidemiology and Psye Psychology r 
Environmental Health PAd Public Administration 
Hum Experimental Humanities Rel Religion d 
ForS Forensic Science Slay Slavic Languages an 
Fren French Literatures 
Gnet Genetics Soc Sociology 
Geog Geography and Regional Span Spanish : 
Science SEd Special Education 
Geol Geology Sp&D Speech and Drama 
Germ Germanic Languages and Stat Statistics M planning 
Literatures U&RP Urban and Regiona 
SEMESTER HOURS OF CREDIT ; tion 
e 
The number of semester hours of credit given for the satisfactory e 
of a course is, in most cases, indicated in parentheses after the a marke 
course. Thus, a year course giving 3 hours of credit each semester "i 
(3-3), and a semester course giving 3 hours of credit is marked e riod ol 
mester hour usually consists of the completion of one fifty-minute Pë 


class work or of one laboratory period a week for one semester. 


TIME OF COURSE OFFERINGS pe tio 
Following most course descriptions is a parenthetical statement listio g 1s 
(day or evening) and the semester (fall or spring) for which t vith two 
scheduled for 1971-72. The term “academic year" is used only Mg offe in 
mester courses, and indicates that the first half of the course is tO be arene 
the fall semester and the second half in the spring semester. I ^ during 
ical statement appears, the course is not scheduled to be offere 


fall or Spring semesters of 1971—72. 
€signated in this catalogue. 
~atalogue or Schedule 
'S also published for e 
and up-to-d 
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Offerings for the summer sessions are not 
Students should consult the Summer Sessions 
of Classes for summer offerings. A Schedule of Classes 
ach fall and spring semester which provides more exact 
ate information concerning the time of course offerings. 


Accounting 


Professor E.J.B. Lewis 
rofessorial Lecturers M.P. Pujol, A.L. Litke, Daniel Borth 
Wociate Professors F.C, Kurtz, Chei-Min Paik, A.J. Mastro (Chairman), C.D. 


Ass, 


a 


n 


P . : 
rograms of study in Accounting le 

tion istration, Master of Business A 
"and Doctor of Public 


1-2 Introductory Accounting (3—3) 


101 Cost and Budgetary Control (3) 


Ir Financial Statement Analysis (3) 


lls Survey of Financial Accounting (3) 


Hughes, M.G. Gallagher 


.clate Professorial Lecturer Raymond Einhorn 
SSistant Profe 


ssorial Lecturers R.W. Perkins, E.M. Wysong, Jr., E.J. Shuchart 


ading to the degrees of Bachelor of Business 
dministration, Doctor of Business Administra- 
Administration are offered by the School of Government 


d " a 
Usiness Administration (see pages 127-54). 


Gallagher and Staff 


ation: accounting concepts, pro- 


às an integral part of a broad manage- 
ment information system; the accounting measurement and communica- 


tion of significant economic and financial data. Prerequisite to Acct 2: 
Acct 1. Students who have received credit for Acct 115 cannot receive 


credit for Acct 1-2. (Acct 1 and 2: fall and spring—day and eve- 
ning) 


Basic understanding of accounting inform 
Cedures, analyses, and reports 


Hughes 
(Formerly Cost Accounting) 

Topics of prime managerial concern: cost behavior and volume-profit 
relationships, responsibility accounting, standard costs, flexible budgets, 
cost structures for control and motivation, relevant costs for nonroutine 
ecisions; cost concepts. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2. Students who have re- 
Ceived credit for Acct 193 or 215 cannot receive credit for Acct 101. 
(Fall—day; spring evening) 


Hughes, Litke 
and interpretation of financial statements for the guidance 


agement, directors, stockholders, and creditors. Prerequisite: Acct 
2. (Spring—evening ) 


The analysis 
Of man 


Hughes 
(Formerly Survey of Accounting) 


Development, presentation, and interpretation of financial accounting data 
Necessary to the management process, Students who have received credit 
for Acct 1-2 cannot receive credit for Acct 115. (Fall—day and eve- 
ning; Spring—evening) 


Intermediate Accounting (3) 


In-depth study of 
assets and services, 


Kurtz 
accounting functions and basic theory: acquisition of 
income and equity accounting, preparation and analy- 


os 
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ne av: sprin 
sis of financial statements, Prerequisite: Acct 1-2 (Fall—day; SPP! £ 
—evening ) 
: " Curie; 
122 Intermediate Accounting (3) Ku ^ í 
: ; nt, 
An in-depth study of special topics: partnership, consignment, instalime ! 
liquidation, retail, estate, and trust accounting Prerequisite Acct, *^ 
Mastro 


132 Accounting Theory (3) 


of leading profes 


Current thought as reflected in the pronouncements " 
sional and accounting research associations, Major contributions t 
counting literature. Prerequisite: Acct 121 (Spring evening) 
. sers „wis, Pujol 
141 Governmental Accounting (5) Lewis, al 
.rnmental 4 | 
Appropriation, encumbrance, and fund accounting for government 
institutional entities. Prerequisite: Acct 1 2 (Fall evening) 
: ; Lewis 
144 Federal Accounting (3) . 
" asis 
Accounting procedures in the federal government, with emph 
agency-level accounts and accounting support tor cost-based budget: 
requisite: Acct 141 
` er 
p s » allagh 
161 Federal Income Taxation (3) b tions 
ation 


Federal income tax concepts applicable to individuals 
financial 


between tax accounting and 


evening) 


differences 
day , spring 


62 Tax Research and Planning (3) 


Substantive federal tax provisions 
security transactions, 


emphasis on tax research i 


estates, gifts, and pension 


171 Auditing (3) 
Principles and procedures of auditing 
ards, internal control, audit objectives 
of audit work papers, audit evidence 


evening) 


generally 


Prerequisi 


172 Audit Planning and Control (3) 


Standards of audit reporting and other 
application of statistical sampling 
tronic systems, and management 


current 


Accounting Systems (3) 


use of 


o6 


Organization and accounting 


counting data origination, control, 


classification, 


systems design; problems encountered in 
installation of accounting systems; accounting 
Prerequisite: Acct 101, 171 (Spring—evening) 


Advanced Accounting (3) 


accounting 


191 


Application of theory to special 


ments, business combinations, earnings per 
level adjusted statements, source and application 
Acct 121 (Spring—evening ) 


relating to corporations, 


ind tax-planning objectives 


and reports, 


techniques to 
advisory services 


information 


the de velopment, 


share, 


and corpo Fall- 


accounting. 


Gallaght | 
artnershiP 
Jans 
and profit-sharing p 
Kur 
sing and 
accepted auditing et 
form- preparate. " 
tc Acct 121. 
Kurt | 
„uding 
auditing topics, ke de | 
auditing, au n E anh 


Prer equisite: 


and re por ting, 
= pa^ "T 


n 
communic ator 


are as: 
foreign €X€ 
of funds 


fund: pr ‘ | 
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193 Business Budgeting (3) Lewis, Paik 


Principles, techniques, and procedures involved in the development, instal- 
lation, and operation of a system of budgetary control to aid manage- 
ment. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2. Students who have received credit for 
Acct 101 cannot receive credit for Acct 193 (Fall—day; spring— 
evening) 


196 Management Decisions and Accounting (3) Hughes 


Analysis of data required in capital budgeting, inventory management, 
and other decisions; cash-flow and probability data; advanced cost ac- 
counting systems. Prerequisite: Acct 101 


Mien GROUP 


215 Survey of Managerial Accounting (3) Paik 


Study of the nature, preparation, analysis, and interpretation of account- 
Ing reports primarily from the management point of view. Prerequisite: 


Acct 1-2 or 115. Students who have received credit for Acct 101 cannot 
receive credit for Acct 215 (Fall and spring—evening) 
231 Contemporary Accounting Theory (3) Mastro 
Accounting principles and concepts and recent theories concerned with 


valuation and amortization of assets and determination of income. 
rerequisite: 6 semester hours of accounting. 


24] Accounting and Related Disciplines (3) Paik 


Interrelationships of accounting and behavioral sciences, economics, math- 


ematical methods, operations research. Prerequisite: 6 semester hours of 
accounting. 


45 Decision Systems and Accounting (3) Paik 


Limited to students in the Navy Graduate Financial Management Pro- 
Sram. Problems encountered in managing financial and related informa- 
lion systems in complex organizations; the relationships between account- 


T in its broadest sense and management control and decision systems. 
all) 


46 G : 
$ Governmental Accounting and Budgeting Problems (3) Lewis, Borth 


Urrent problems in federal financial planning, programming, budgeting, 
Accounting, and auditing. Prerequisite: Acct 144 


262 
2 d 
Business Income Taxation (3) 
Federa] income 
Cir owners; 


Gallagher 
tax concepts applicable to corporations, partnerships, and 
emphasis on tax planning factors in business decisions and 


X research, (Fall—evening) 
756 
Contemporary Auditing Theory and Procedures (3) Kurtz 
x 9rmerly Internal Control and Auditing) 
send Of generally accepted auditing standards: internal control and in- 
rnal auditing, application of statistical sampling to auditing, audit of 


electronic dat 


a processing systems. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2 or 115. 
Pring—ey 


ening) 


2 
^ Manageme 


nt Planning and Control (3) Paik 
x integrative case 
anning, control, 


study approach to formal management systems for 
and decisions: grouping of activities, value indices for 


pl 
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. $, 
mporary control system" 


organizational sub-units, transfer pricing, conte 
oject management. 


accounting framework and cycle, systems for pr 

requisite: Acct 1-2 or 115. (Spring—evening ) 

. bin hes 

282 Accounting Information Systems (3) He 

Development and application of accounting system theory, ne 

analysis, design, and implementation. Integration of automatic data pr" 

essing, accounting systems, and management information systems: 
requisite: Acct 1-2 or 115. (Spring—evening) 

292 Professional Accounting Review (3) Le 


Review and coordination of principles 


in the 
and techniques developed id of 


al practice in the 


accounting curriculum, in preparation for gener isite! 
accountancy and for professional accounting examinations. Prerequi 
Acct 101, 141, 161, 171, and 191. 
EL t astro 
295 Seminar in Accounting (3) M din 
Selected accounting studies: critical analysis and evaluation develoPt eal | 
seminar discussions and papers. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2 or 115. 
and spring—evening) 
r a astr? 
297 Accounting Reading and Research (3) M 
4 1 d sta 
299 Thesis Seminar (3) Mastro an 
(Fall and spring) m 
. d 
300 Thesis Research (3) Mastro an 
(Fall and spring) 
FOURTH GROUP fl 
$ 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) : stration 
e i 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Business a m 
or Doctor of Public Administration general examination. " 
peated for credit. (Fall and spring) suf 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) plic Ad 
ah. a u P 
Limited to Doctor of Business Administration Or Doctor of P " 
ministration candidates. May be repeated for credit. (Fall a 
American Studies Program — 
Professors R.H. Walker, Jr., C.C. Mondale 
Associate Professor Letitia Brown 
Assistant Professors H.F. Gillette, Jr., B. M. Mergen ( Director) 
Special Lecturer R.S. French 
FACULTY ADVISORY COMMITTEE L Ww 


E. Galbreath, F.S: Grub = 


B.M. Mergen (Chairman), C.W. Cole, € Jr 
y Wallace, ^ 


Blanc, C.H. Pfuntner, R.P. Sharkey, R.W. Stephens, Dewe 
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AMERICAN STUDIES COUNCIL—1970-71 


ie, Council serves the American Studies Program in an advisory capacity 


Several points of view, as follows: 


From the Washington Community 


ion Goldman, President, Macke Vending Co. 
Neen Phillips, Editor, The Washingtonian 
Ing Tucker, Vice Chairman, District of Columbia Council 


i} 
"m the Student Body 


el Cresswell (graduate) 


ck French (graduate) 
Ww undergraduates 
Hh 
| "m the Alumni 


C 
Robert Kemble 


R 
"om Affiliated Programs 


| m H. Land (Library of Congress) 
Wi Schidler (Washington Center for Metropolitan Studies) 
b E. Washburn (Smithsonian Institution ) 


Mm the Faculty 


tg rican Studies staff of instruction and the Faculty Advisory Committee, 


illo Of Arts with a major in American Civilization (Field-of-Study).—Pre- 
Arion the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 76. AmCv 71-72 Introduction to 
equis Civilization is recommended. 
of the Cow general requirements, pages 81—85, and the satisfactory completion 
Yeap. The p can Civilization Major Examination and/or Essay during the senior 
heri Program is based on the development of a coordinated understanding of 
Shut Civilization, past and present, acquired through the offerings of traditional 
"lop a nts and Special courses within the program. Majors will be expected to de- 
M poncentration of at least 18 semester hours in humanistic subjects, focusing 
Masis Nited States but including relevant foreign background. A secondary em- 
Xe, Phil, East 12 semester hours will be expected in social science. Art, litera- 
gy, Y, Or religion may be chosen as a humanistic concentration; anthro- 
«i| sje Romics, geography, political science, or sociology may be chosen as a 
il science? history may be chosen as either the humanistic concentration or the 
"iy io emphasis. As seniors, in AmCv 179-80, majors will be given an oppor- 
Mast, nate and unify their varied curricular experiences. 
Mir rts in the field of American Civilization.—Prerequisite: the degree of 
"Rin whi With an undergraduate major in American Civilization or in the 
Require Concentration is contemplated. 


M e Beneral requirements, pages 90-96, including (1) AmCv 271-72 (6 
), à seminar in the methods and materials for teaching and research 

toc Civilization; (2) 18 additional semester hours in a carefully related 
Master On a concentrated approach to the study of American Civilization; 
* thesis (6 semester hours) written on an approved topic under the 


ett a qui 
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direction of the instructor in whose field the major emphasis falls; (4) a Master? 
Comprehensive Examination reflecting the candidate's area of concentration. e 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of American Civilization.—This program - nd 
bines work in the humanities and/or social sciences as preparation for research ei 
teaching, with the option of stressing preparation for museum and library a— 
Applicants are required to have an adequate background in the humanities an 
social sciences as they apply to the understanding of American civilization. — - ass * 
Required: the general requirements, pages 90-94, 96 98. Candidates must pe | 
General Examination in four areas. An area in American Ct 
area in the culture of some area outside the United States (1.e., 
European History) are required. The other two areas may be chosen trt 
lowing groups: (1) American Diplomatic, Economic, Political, or Social 
American Literature, Art, Philosophy or Religion; Afro-American History; 


iltural History an 
English Litera i 
from the 19. 
Histor? 


ture 


areas of the social and behavioral sciences; (2) in affiliation with the ‘Americà 
Congress—supervised historical study in bibliographic resources including ^en 
History and Politics, Cartography, Cross-cultural Studies, Government k- 


Graphic Arts and Music, Motion Pictures and Recorded Sound, Printing and cut 
making; (3) in affiliation with the Smithsonian Institution supervised stude rl of | 
ing Aspects of Cultural and Political History, Fine Arts and Folk Arts, FI ce and 
American Arts and Manufacturers, History of Exploration, History of Sci areas 
Technology, Maritime History, Military History, Naval History. Addition ess 
of study may be arranged within the University and in both the Library d test 
and Smithsonian cooperative programs Special announcements conce iroad of 
programs are issued periodically and are available in the Office of the 
the American Studies Program ; abov 
Research fields for the dissertation may be chosen from any of the abo 
those dealing with the culture of an area outside the United States | 


e exce! 


AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 


FIRST GROUP prow? 
71-72 Introduction to American Civilization (3-3) Mere" " | 
Themes and issues in American civilization since Colonia’ y sop 
emphasis on their contemporary importance — demic eat 


mores who plan to major in American Civilization. 
day and evening) 


| SECOND GROUP suf 
| 101 American Civilization (3) ste? 
: § 
161-62 Studies in American Literature (3-3) 1 tradition d 
= a 
Same as Engl 161-62. Major factors in the national wv 1-72 
| shown by outstanding writers. Prerequisite Engl 51-?7 
(Academic year—day and evening) Meri? 
: Los j i n ; vitette, Walken ` 
179-80 Proseminar in American Civilization (3-3) Gem Civilizatio’ 
+. IV 
Coordinating course for seniors majoring in American í 
(Academic year—4day ) Su 
" i . à aeysse™ pon 
192 The American Cinema (3) v s will be Mhe 
: -— i > filn ji 
History and criticism of American films. At least one m lecture | 
each week, on which there will be readings, discussions, * 
p and 


off tment of Speer 
*Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Depar 
Students may register under either designation 
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course will enable the student to develop an ability to see and evaluate 
cinema techniques, to express the evaluation clearly in writing, and to 
understand the role of films in the context of American culture. 


THIRD GROUP 
271-72 Seminar: Research and Teaching in American 
Civilization (3-3) 


Consideration of American studies as an area for research and teaching; 
introduction to bibliography. Required of candidates for the degree of 


Master of Arts in the field of American Civilization. (Academic year 
—day) 


Gillette 


LI 
23-74 Research Seminar: Materials in American Negro Culture (3-3) Brown 


Prerequisite: Hist 173-74 or equivalent. 


(1971-72 and alternate years: 
academic year—evening ) 


281 Seminar: Early American Literature (3) 


McCandlish 
Same as Engl 281. (Fall—day) 


2 
89-90 Seminar: Topics in American Civilization (3-3) 


Research problems selected by the instructor. Preparation in American 


Cultural History or other area appropriate to the topic of the seminar. 
(Academic year—day) 


Mondale 


295 Independent Studies (arr.) 


Limited to Master’s candidates. 
Quired, (Fall and spring) 


300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


Staff 


Permission of instructor, in writing, re- 


Staff 
(Fall and spring) 
‘oy 
TH GRoup 
J 
74 Readings on the Negro in American Culture (3—3) Brown 


For Students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination 
ID the field of the Negro in American Culture. (1972-73 and alter- 
Ng nate years) 

~$ WE . 

0 Readings in American Cultural History (3-3) 


Mergen, Walker 
For Students preparin 


g for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination 


field of American Civilization. (Academic year—day) 
98 
Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
h Mination, May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
9 Di . 
Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


(Rated to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. 


May be repeated for credit. 
and spring) 


IM 

Vm 
Inger Of the De 

ler Cither desi Partment of History and the 


American Studies Program. Students may 
gnation, 
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COURSES OFFERED IN AFFILIATION WITH THE 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences is affiliated with the Librar 
in a program leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 


y of Congre 
The following cours" 


are offered at the Library of Congress by members of its staff: 
THIRD GROUP 
255—56 Research Orientation Seminar: Americana in the 
Library of Congress (3—3) an the 3 
Examination of the collections of the Library of Congress pie lr 
of increasing understanding of American culture and awaren d in 
brary-oriented research problems and possibilities. For u^ field ? 
affiliated doctoral program, this course may lead directly to e col 
“Research Materials for the Study of American Life: Their Con 
lection, Arrangement, and Use.” (Academic year—day ) | 
FOURTH GROUP 
355-56 Seminar: Advanced Library Research (3-3) 4 conti? 
: " : "arit ip an ^ 
Introduction to practical problems of research in librarianship mphasis , 
of collections. Supervised study in selected subject une » 
collections in the Library of Congress and concentrated WOT 
collection. Prerequisite: AmCv 255-56. ( Academic year) 
389 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) P cxi 
" , c l 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy or ress Ma) 
ination in fields offered in affiliation with the Library 9 
be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
3 iss i searc í A | 
390 Dissertation Research (arr.) 2 based ue 


ing dissertation 


For Doctor of Philosophy candidates prepar 
Library of 


or significantly related to collections of the n 365-56. 
vised by specialists at the Library Prerequisite: AmCv °°" 
and spring) 
COURSES OFFERED IN AFFILIATION WITH THE 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION ast 
, : onian 
The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences is affiliated with the Smiths i d, 
tion's Program for Graduate Students in the History of American, df ] 
following courses are offered at the Museum of History and Tec 
bers of its staff: 
THIRD GROUP - (3) 
í : "jvilizatio jw 
250 Orientation Course: Material Aspects of American Civ» sonia Iss 
Familiarization with the historical collections of the Sm plication, gr ; 
tion and introduction to opportunities for rotas Master's aA 


Required of all students i! 


on historical objects 
an Institution. 


toral programs affiliated with the Smithson! 


Congress (Fe! 
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°URTH GROUP 


351-52 Research in Selected Aspects of American Civilization (3—3) 
Supervised study and/or field work in selected subject areas related to 
the activities of the Smithsonian Institution. Prerequisite: AmCv 250. 
(Academic year—day ) 


394 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
amination in fields offered in affiliation with the Smithsonian Institution. 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


395 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
For Doctor of Philosophy candidates preparing dissertations significantly 
related to the material aspects of American civilization. Students work 
under curatorial supervision at the Smithsonian Institution. Prerequisite: 
AmCv 351-52. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


Matomy | rope: 


" 
Vessors LR. Telford (Chairman), Paul Calabrisi, C.M. Goss (Visiting 
hop! History), F.D. Allan, T.N. Johnson 
Worial Lecturers J.L. Angel, T.S. Reese 
in ate Professor J.B. Christensen 
ate Clinical Professor R.N. Brown 
Macks, Professorial Lecturers J.A. Di Paolo, L.E. Church, Joan Blanchette- 
Ane: 
ant Professors E.N. Albert, Marilyn Koering 

i "AL Science in the field of Anatomy.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree with 
tree in a biological science or Chemistry from this University, or an equivalent 
"hivale “e undergraduate program must have included the following courses, or 
"unge P Sc 11-12; Chem 11-12, 51-52, 53-54; Phys 1, 2. Bioc 221-22 is 
ti^ às an elective. à í 
s 21.3: the general requirements, pages 90-96, including Anat 202, 203, 204, 
À oN 295, 299-300, and graduate courses in Biochemistry, Physiology, or 
Vi, to ds selected with the approval of the Department. It is not always pos- 
Jing aj ange Courses and research so that the student can be assured of com- 
Octo, of required work in one academic year. 
RO. Pages ilosophy in the field of Anatomy.— Required: the general require- 
"din, 90-94, 96-98. Candidates must fulfill the tool requirement by passing a 
1 One of oWledge examination in French and German or by passing the examination 
NU The, languages and satisfactorily completing the tool requriment in Bio- 

la e General Examination must cover at least four fields, two of which 
Research nO mical disciplines. 
Nt Gere cds: Cell Ultrastructure, Embryology, Gross Anatomy, Histology, Hu- 

s, Neuroanatomy, and Physical Anthropology. 


20 
2 Gross Anatomy (6) Calabrisi and Staff 


Regional dissections of adult cadaver supplemented with lectures and 
‘Tays. Laboratory fee, $30. (Fall—day ) 


203 
Human Embryology (1) Allan 


Tigin and development of human body; emphasis on value of embryol- 
in interpreting anatomical anomalies. (Fall—day) 


192 
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Johnson and suf 


204 Neuroanatomy (2) ia 
c 
system and spe 


Gross and microscopic anatomy of central nervous 
senses. Laboratory fee, $13 (Fall—day ) 


Telford and suf 


205 Microscopic Anatomy (3) 
human 


Microscopic structure of cells, tissues, and organs of the 
Laboratory fee, $13 (Fall—day) 


221-22 Seminar (1—1) dust 
P ra 
Research reports and discussions of special topics by staff and 8 
students (Academic year—day ) if 
i ; Te nd St 
249 Introduction to Anatomical Research (1) rate p vari 
Major research techniques as applied to biological materials 1n t 
ous anatomical disciplines (Fall—day ) g 
An 
252 Physical Anthropology (1) d rci! 
lari ion an 
Variations in man and factors affecting him, human evolu 
differences, anatomy and culture of ancient man (Spring Alls? 
254 Fetal Anatomy (2) T ad 
à : fetal à 
Dissection of early and late human fetus. Comparison of - 
structures. 20 students. Laboratory fee, $10 (Spring—day 
c.p. Jacobs 
256 Human Genetics (1) aay P 
, uplo! 
ane th 


General principles of genetics, new cytogenetics technics netic CÓ 
` . rv. og 
man and its significance, biochemical aspects of heredity, ge 


ing. (Spring—day ) d cuf 
„rt and" 
258 Cytology (3) Alber e 
i s ^ its 01S anri 
Detailed study of morphology and function of the cell and spi 
Basic cytological techniques emphasized. Laboratory fee, 9^7" 
—<day ) T 
i " A pi a hette- 
260 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology— Blanc 
Lecture (1) 
Anat 260 may be taken without 261 (Spring—day) pack” 
, i , nchetle" 
261 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology— Bla ; 
Laboratory (2) A! gabo! 
i 2 stu 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Anat 260. 12 St E 
tory fee, $15. (Spring) pr? 
. 4 - C» 
262 Gross Anatomy of Upper and Lower Extremities (2) ions assi? 
, T cussio”™” 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy, “a 
reading. 24 students. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spree cast 
x M". 
264 Gross Anatomy of Head and Neck (2) -_-yssions assiP 
i » discus 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; dise 
reading. 24 students. Laboratory fee, $10 (Spring christ. 
"T «ig 
266 Gross Anatomy of Thorax and Abdomen (2) sjscussion® assif 
p + disct 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; ^ gy 
reading. 24 students. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring Ú 
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268 Gross Anatomy of Pelvis, Perineum, and Lower Calabrisi 
Extremity (2) 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussions, assigned 
reading. 24 students. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring—day ) 

270 Dissection of the Human Brain (1) Johnson 


Dissection of major pathways and nuclei of the brain with consideration 
of ventricular system; conferences and assigned reading. 20 students. 


Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring—day) 

272 Autonomic Nervous System (1) Allan 
Development, microscopic and gross anatomy, function of central and 
peripheral components of autonomic nervous system. (Spring—4day) 

274 Tissues of the Body (1) Telford 


Basic concepts in anatomy, with emphasis on primary tissues of the body 
—1heir histogenesis, growth, functions, regenerative capacities, aging, 
death. (Spring—day ) 

276 Advanced Studies in Anatomy (1) Telford and Staff 
Lectures and conferences on selected anatomical subspecialities—endoc- 


rinology, teratology, growth, etc. May be repeated for credit. (Spring 
—4ay ) 
278 History of Anatomy and Surgery (1) Goss 


Lectures and discussions related particularly to the lives and times of 
Outstanding contributors to the advancement of the science of anatomy 


and surgery. (Spring—day ) 

295 Research (arr.) Staff 
Content differs each time course is offered; may be repeated for credit. 
Fee to be arranged. (Fall and spring) 

299_ 

300 Thesis Research (3—3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 

8 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


late p "urers J.L. Angel, Ruth McKay 
lant Professors R.K. Lewis (Chairman), R.L. Humphrey, Jr. 
— 'Ofessors Ruth Krulfeld, V.K. Golla, Suzanne Simons, Leslie Ann 
Chelo, 

r , ISI 
Tl a of Arts with a major in Anthropology (Departmental).—Prerequisite : 


tters curriculum. page 76, including Anth 1—2 
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24 
Required: in addition to the general requirements stated on pages 81-02 
semester hours in Anthropology, which must include 192 and second-group An i 
pology courses in each of the following categories: Aspects of Culture (cO gy 

the 160’s), Ethno 


numbered in the 150's), Linguistics (courses numbered in heology 
(courses numbered in the 170’s), and Physical Anthropology and Arc ' elect 
(courses numbered in the 180's). Students in the senior year are encouraged x 101; 


courses from the following: B Sc 108; Engl 115; Geog 145; Geol 154; Mat : 
Phil 192; Psyc 115, 121; and Stat 104. Students are normally provided the oppo 
tunity to participate in field research conducted each summer by anthropolog " 
field schools in states of the American West. Opportunities for such researc Ple 
ticipation in South America are also periodically provided for exceptionally 
students selected by the staff member conducting the field research. ts de- 
Master of Arts in the field of Anthropology.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor of AT 
gree with a major in Anthropology from this University, or an equivalent de t com 
Required: the general requirements, pages 90-96. The minimum requiremet " 
sists of 24 semester hours of Anthropology courses plus a thesis (equivalen ith 
semester hours). A thesis is preferred; however, under certain circumstance? (^. 
the approval of the Department, students may elect a program of study © if re 
mester hours of Anthropology courses without a thesis. There are no spec 
quired courses; however, the student's program must cover 
anthropological interest which have been approved in advance 
graduate adviser. A reading knowledge examination in one foreign who 
be passed before completion of 15 semester hours of course work. Students jer? 
writing a thesis must take the Master's Comprehensive Examination before T 


tion for the second half of thesis work 


gree. 


by the Depart st 
are 


FE xe H sos in ^. 
Departmental prerequisite : Anth 1-2 is prerequisite to all other cour permis 
thropology except Anth 158 and 162. This prerequisite may be waives 


sion of the instructor for some courses in the Anth 170 series 


FIRST GROUP 
staf 


1-2 Introductory Anthropology (3-3) 


a : : í vulture 
Anth 1: survey of man’s origin, physical evolution, and cul 


he principles ° Anth 


Anth 2: survey of the world’s cultures, illustrating t ae 
tural behavior (Anth 1: fall—day and evening; spring 
2: fall —day; spring—day and evening.) 
SECOND GROUP d 
Krulfe 
150 Comparative Value Systems (3) orientation 
f; f 
Examination of world views, conceptual systems, ind € an Ite 
of representative cultures throughout the world (197 
nate years: fall—day) grote 
151 Primitive Economics (3) uding punte 
; inclu 
Comparative study of various economic organizations, < 
and gatherers, herders and cultivators. (Spring—4day H mph? 
u 
` = ^ 
152 Man, Culture, and Environment (3) 4p the e 
> "iple Le "C 7 ‘ teraction W! jos 
Basic principles of cultural ecology. Man's inte a di anthrOP erga 


tem both past and present; emphasis on the applicati Dp an 
precepts to current environmental problems. (1972-77 


years: spring—day ) 
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153 Psychological Anthropology (3) McKay 


Relevance of psychological theories to human evolution and the cross- 


cultural study of personality. Cultural determinants of personality for- 
mation and mental health. (Fall—day) 


154 Mythology and Folklore (3) Golla 


Unwritten literature as an expression of imaginative and creative thought; 
the place of mythology and folklore in social organization, in encultura- 
tion, and in social control. (Spring—evening) 


155 Primitive Religion (3) Brownrigg 
Conceptions of the supernatural in nonliterate societies. Examination of 


religious beliefs and practices. Emphasis on states of consciousness. 
(Fall—evening ) 


157 Primitive Social Organization (3) Simons 


The analysis of the social organization of primitive peoples; kinship, eco- 
nomic, and political systems. (Fall—day) 


158 Art and Culture (3) 


Study of the art of tribal society, includin 
fluences upon the artist, and beliefs and 
duction. (Spring—day) 


159 Ethnoscience (3) 


Krulfeld 


g the role of art in culture, in- 
practices associated with art pro- 


Golla 


Comparative study of branches of knowledge, such as astronomy, botany, 


mathematics, psychology, technology, and zoology, as these are empiri- 


Cally derived and systematically arranged in selected preindustrial so- 
Cieties, (1971-72 and alternate years: fall —day) 


161 Language and Culture (3) 


Golla 

Structure and semantics of systems of human communication; linguistic 
change; influence of language on world view. (Fall—day) 

162 Linguistics in Anthropology (3) Golla 


Introduction to 
(Spring—day ) 
170 Cultures of the Caribbean (3) 


Study of the culture history and ways of life of th 


Of the area up to the ethnographic present. 
years; spring—day ) 


171 Native Peoples of North America (3) Humphrey 


Comparative study of Indian groups representative of each of the culture 
areas of the continent. (1972-73 and alternate years: fall—day) 


general (descriptive and comparative) linguistics. 


Staff 
e various cultural groups 
(1971-72 and alternate 


17 ; : 

2 Native Peoples of South America (3) Brownrigg 

Survey of Indian groups representative of each of the culture areas of the 
Continent. 


i Hacienda, plantation, and urban adaptations of Indian and 
frican groups. (Fall—day) 


17 
3 Cultures of the Pacific (3) 


Udy of the culture history and ways of the life of the native peoples of 


clanesia, Micronesia, and Polynesia. (1972-73 and alternate years: 
fall. qay ) 


Lewis 
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174 Far Eastem Communities (3) Krulfeld 


Study of social organizations, religions, economies, and problems of y 
rent anthropological interest for cultures of the Far East, including ¢ 


pan, Korea, China, and India. (1972-73 and alternate years: spring 

—day) 
175 Cultures of Southeast Asia (3) Krulfeld 
roups t0 


Study of representative Southeast Asian cultures from primitive g 
high civilizations. (1972-73 and alternate years: spring—day ) 
Humphrey 


176 Cultures of the Circumpolar Region (3) k 
a 


Survey of the social and economic adaptations to an e 
made by peoples of the northern sub-arctic and arctic re 
America and Eurasia. (Fall—day ) 


177 Cultures of the Near East (3) 


Study of the geographic environment, language, religion, 
ture of settled and nomadic peoples of the Near East; emph: 
Arab world. (1972-73 and alternate years: spring—day ) 


xtreme clim 
gions of Nof 
Lewis 


and social struc 
isis on 


178 Cultures of South and East Africa (3) mg 
Comparative examination of the history, cultural development, ant ice 
temporary problems of cultures of southern and eastern Negro 
(Fall—day) 

wis 

179 Cultures of West and Central Africa (3) P 

and ¢ 
Comparative examination of the history, cultural development, and 
temporary problems of cultures of western and central Negro Africa. 
(Spring—day ) 
: prey 
182 New World Archeology (3) Hump 
: , , jnto 
Survey of North American culture history from mans entry - 
Americas during the Pleistocene period until the time of the firs 
pean contacts. (Spring—day ) prey 
r 

183 Old World Archeology (3) He 
Survey of human prehistory in Europe, Africa, and Asia from the ations 
hominid cultures to the beginnings of advanced agricultural CIVI 
and their secondary centers. (Fall—day) prey 

a " m 
185 Latin American Archeology (3) Hu y^ 
i rica 
The culture history of pre-Columbian Mexico and Central Amer i e 
the Paleo-Indian period through the Spanish Conquest, emphas (1917 
origin and development of Latin American high civilizations. 
73 and alternate years: spring—day) ange! 
/ 

186 Physical Anthropology (3) f pysic®! 
Study of human variation past and present, seen as à product o P 
and cultural evolution. (Spring—evening) rigs 

p ? wn 

192 Anthropological Theory (3) Krulfeld, ee 
Analysis of the theoretical postulates and assumptions under Y. "gg 
development of modern cultural anthropology. (Fall and SP ife 

: Kru”, 

193 Anthropological Methods (3) sag I 

pias d 


: : . ona d 
Approaches to library and field research. Conceptual bases mization 


: ee -gani 
the delineation of problems; in the selection, analysis, and orga 
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data; and in the preparation of the final report. (1972-73 and alter- 
nate years: spring—day) 


THIRD GROUP 


201 Seminar: Recent Trends in Anthropology (3) Staff 
Major topics of interest in contemporary anthropology since the mid- 
20th century will be taken up in order, stressing current journal and 
monograph materials. (Fall—day) 


261 Field Methods in Linguistics (3) Golla 


Principles of interviewing and recording various linguistic dialects; tech- 
niques of observation of cultural variables which influence linguistic 
choice. (Spring—day ) 


262 Seminar: Applied Anthropology (3) Brownrigg 


Use of anthropological methods and techniques in such specific fields as 
government, community development, land reform, law, and medicine. 
(Spring—day ) 


263 Seminar: Culture Contact and Change (3) Simons 
Western impact on non-Western cultures. Workings and processes of 
social change as variant cultures and ethical systems interact. (1971- 


72 and alternate years: fall —day ) 


264 Seminar: Museum Techniques (3) Humphrey 
Principles of collection, classification, preservation, identification, and in- 
terpretation of specimens; presentation to the public of the cultural sig- 
nificance of prepared specimens; research and instructional use of the 
museum. Field trips to area museums. (Fall—day) 


265 Seminar: Method and Theory in Archeology (3) Humphrey 


Analysis of field techniques, dating methods, and theoretical approaches 
in reconstructing and interpreting the cultures of the past, utilizing the 
most recent archeological techniques. (Spring—day) 


266 Seminar: Technology (3) Humphrey 


Cross-cultural examination of the form, function, meaning, and use of 
material culture and the behavior patterns involved in its production. 
(1972-73 and alternate years: spring—day) 


267 Seminar: Economic Anthropology (3) Krulfeld 
Comparative study of preindustrial systems of production, distribution, 
and consumption. (Spring—day ) 

268 Seminar: Peasant Society (3) Krulfeld 


Cross-cultural analysis of peasant societies, including an examination of 
eir manner of functioning within their larger social, economic, and 
Cultural context. 


269 Seminar: Structural Problems (3) Simons 


Comparative survey of principles of descent, kinship terminology, and 
formation of descent groups; problems of variation and change in kinship 
Systems and development of kinship models. (Spring—day) 
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*270 Problems of Museum Work (3) 


3 i i a ic t0 
Selected museum problems in the fine arts and social sciences; topic 9 
Problems 


be determined by instructor each time the course is offered. 


xhibits, muse" 


be considered include communication through museum e May 
Anth 264. 


education, conservation, administration, etc. Prerequisite: jasses: 
be repeated for credit. Topic to be announced in Schedule of Clas 
(Fall—day) 

Brownrigs 


273 Seminar: Culture of Poverty (3) the 
Cross-cultural consideration of basic assumptions about the life of c 
poor within pluralistic societies with the aim of gaining theoretica i 
sights into the nature of culture itself. (1972-73 and alternate y 
spring—day ) 

: i ý Kay 

274 Seminar: Afro-American Culture (3) o 
An ethnographic survey of racial, linguistic, and cultural attributi p 
Americans of African ancestry. African antecedents, conditions o af n 
tion, experiences in slave and free communities over their 350-y€ 
tory in the United States. (Spring—day ) P 

: h 

282 Seminar: Advanced Archeology—North American Hump 
Prehistory (3) origi? 
Analysis in depth of current archeological problems relating — 
and development of aboriginal American cultures. (Spring ay 5 


283 Seminar: Advanced Archeology—Old World (3) 


Study, in detail, of the beginnings of human culture 


t 
and the develop! 
of civilization in the Old World. (1971-72 and alternate years 


T 


—day) get 
287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American C ivilization (3) "T 

Interdisciplinary seminar guided by a specialist within the - of 

of his chosen discipline; each student writes a report on a Adm 

a key theme (i.c., Nationalism) in Latin America’s experienee 

sion by permission of instructor. (Spring—day ) sual 
295 Research (arr.) 

May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) suf 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


Art — 


Professors D.C. Kline, W.A. MacDonald, L.P. Leite (Chairman) 


Professorial Lecturer Grace Evans 
Associate Professors Roland Fleischer, F.S. Grubar, D.H. Teller fulle 
Assistant Professors H.I. Gates, Lilien Hamilton, W.T. Woodward, 

fith, J.F. Wright, Jr., J.L. Lake (Photography) 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers Barbara Braun, H.L. 
Lecturer Jane Kofler 


T d 


Glicksman 


penis it 
* An interdepartmental course offered by the departments of Anthropology and A 
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Faculty of the Corcoran School of Art: Roy Slade (Dean), Harold Baskin, Wil- 
làm Christenberry, Donald Corrigan, William Dutterer, Robert Epstein, 
Robert Foster, Eugene Frederick, Samuel Holvey, Jerry Lake, Blaine Larson, 
ack Lefkowitz, William Lombardo, Krystyna Marek, Ed McGowin, Chris- 

t Muhlert, Robert Newmann, Ramon Osuna, Jack Perlmutter, Alexan- 
T Russo, Paul Salmon, Charles Scheer, Berthold Schmutzhart, Rona Slade, 
* Brockie Stevenson, Joseph Taney, Elliott Thompson, James Twitty 


meant” of Arts with a major in Art History and Theory (Departmental).—Pre- 
2 le: the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 76, or equivalent, including Art 31- 
Án 101 ag the general requirements, pages 81-85; 21 semester hours, as follows: 
io, 9 r 102, 104 or 105, 109 or 110, 112, 113 or 114, 117 or 118, 137. In addi- 
"Ouse red us eee sa epe miri pu or from ma, 
n to undergraduates wit e approval of the instructor. i is 
een às a senior-year elective. Students intending to major in this field are 
French Acquire a reading knowledge of a foreign language, preferably German or 
h „ât the earliest possible convenience. Those who plan to do advanced work 
Án ical Archeology are advised to study Greek and Latin in addition. . 
kt orde, ‘Story and Theory majors may apply for graduation with Special Honors. 
Man of ph accepted to this program, students must apply in writing to the Chair- 
tade: € Department, fulfill the general requirements (see page 50), and, prior 
tan Missio n to the program, pass a reading examination in either French or Ger- 
Wired stered by the Department of Art. Upon acceptance, the student will be 
Very; One or more faculty advisers under whose direction he will undertake a 
Vi, ery Program of selected reading on which he will be required to submit 
b al reports, 
ley lor Of Arts with a major in Fine Arts (Departmental).—Prerequisite: the 
ir Letters curriculum, page 76, or equivalent, including Art 21-22 and 31-32. 
MM ^. in addition to the general requirements, pages 81-85, 27 semester hours 
rts; Phil 162 or equivalent; 6 hours of Art History selected from second- 
U the jes or from third-group courses open to undergraduates with the approval 
ken in tructor, A maximum of 12 of the required 27 hours in Fine Arts may be 
"nj. AY One of the following fields: painting, design, sculpture, graphics, and 
Pine ; the remainder are to be selected from three of these fields. 
pte to Majors may apply for graduation with Special Honors. In order to be 
tment 


N this Program students must apply in writing to the Chairman of the 


and f : > 
Student will ulfill the general requirements (see page 50). Upon acceptance, 
M to be assigned 


z a faculty adviser(s) to direct a project which will be 

v aa in his special area of interest. At the conclusion of the project, the 

IS Present a one-man exhibit prepared exclusively outside of class, and he 
lager Mined by an H Board 
àn Honors Board. 

~This n? Arts with a major in Classical Archeology and Greek (Departmental). 

of Partmental major may be arranged in conjunction with the Depart- 

ey 3, Class 


14 Ics, Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 76, including 
i nd Hist 39. 40. 


A eo Beneral requirements, pages 81-85, including 12 semester hours of 
ill, A regas in Greek; Clas 137-38; Art 101, 102, 103, 111; Hist 109, 110; 

step of Ming knowledge of French or German is recommended. 
Pec de rts in the field of Art History and Theory with concentrations in 
d Archeology, American Art, Renaissance and Baroque Art, and 
th Y ang Art.— Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in Art 
X ; Theory from this University, or an equivalent degree. Applicants from 
of the Gro Must present Scores on the Graduate Record Examination to the 

tet the date School of Arts and Sciences. 

hour, ; Seneral requirements, pages 90-96. As many as possible of the 24 
course work should be third-group courses. The courses must be 
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completed in 6 semesters or less, with a grade of A in at least 6 semester hours of 
work, and with an overall quality-point index of at least 3.25. A reading knowle e 
examination, preferably in German or French, must be passed after completing j 
semester hours of course work. A general written Master’s Comprehensive Bor 
nation on the problems in the field of Art History and Theory and a written the 
(equivalent to 6 semester hours) embodying the result of research on some spe 
topic in the history and theory of art are also required. For details, see th vail 
phlet on the Master of Arts in the field of Art History and Theory, whic ry 
able in the offices of the Chairman of the Department of Art and the Dean o 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. degre? 
Master of Arts in the field of Museology. Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts nye 
with a major in Art History and Theory from this University, or an equivalen 
gree. í 
Required: the general requirements, pages 90-96. Prospective candid 
consult the Department for specific requirements. 
Master of Fine Arts in the field of Painting, Sculpture, Ceramics, De in the 
Graphics.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in Fine is or 
field of Painting, Sculpture, Ceramics, Design, or Graphics from this Univers! 
an equivalent degree. T ngua 
Required: the general requirements, pages 90 96. In lieu of the foreign TO 
requirement, Master of Fine Arts candidates are required to take 3 additiona the 
ter hours of course work selected from Art 137, 181 82; as many as poss! rses- 
remaining 24 semester hours of course work should be in third-group cou ics, 
creative thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours) in painting, sculpture, ceram iur 
sign, or graphics, and a paper discussing some technical phase of the proble 
trated by the thesis are also required. 
Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in 
Education curriculum, pages 78-79. 115 
Required: the Art option and professional courses listed on pages 106, 1*^ 


ates should 


sign, or 


A rt —Prerequisite* 


ART HISTORY AND THEORY 


FIRST GROUP T 
Hamilton an gri 


i ic tO : 
TC 
d evening.) 

bat 

Kline, er^ 

with selected T" the 
| beginning? i, 


31-32 Survey of Western Art (3-3) 
Survey of the arts in the Western world from 
times. A foundation for further study in the history 
fall and spring—day. Art 32: fall and spring—day an 


71-72 Introduction to the Arts in America (3- 3) 
Painting, sculpture, and architecture of America, 


to crafts and popular arts. Art 71: from Colonia he pre 
Republican Age. Art 72: from early 19th century tO t 
(Academic year—day and evening) 
SECOND GROUP pon! 
Mac 
101 Greek and Roman Architecture (3) 
(Fall—day) s pon? 
a 
102 Greek and Roman Sculpture (3) 
(Spring—day ) MacD9? 


103 Classical Iconography (3) 


Origin and development of myths in classical art. 


201 


104 Renaissance Art in Italy I (3) Evans 
Early developments from the 13th to the 15th century. (Fall—day ) 

105 Renaissance Art in Italy II (3) Leite 
High Renaissance and Mannerism. (Spring—day) 

106 Renaissance Art in the North I (3) Fleischer 


Fifteenth century painting in the Netherlands, Germany, France, and 
Spain. (Fall—day) 


107 Renaissance Art in the North II (3) Fleischer 
Sixteenth century painting in the Netherlands, Germany, France, and 
Spain. (Spring—evening) 

108 18th Century Art in Europe (3) Fleischer 
Development of painting, sculpture, and architecture. (Fall—day) 
109 19th Century Art in Europe (3) Leite, Hamilton 

Painting and sculpture. (Fall—day ) 

110 Contemporary Art (3) Leite 
Painting and sculpture in 20th century Europe. (Fall—day) 

111 Classical Archeology (3) MacDonald 


Archeological monuments of classical civilizations, with intensive study 
Of one or more areas selected from architecture, sculpture, painting, or 


minor arts. (Fall—day) 

112 Art of Egypt and the Ancient Orient (3) MacDonald 
Study of the art of Mesopotamia, Anatolia, Egypt, and Persia. 
(Spring—day ) 

1 r 

13 Baroque Art in Italy (3) Leite 


Development of painting, sculpture, and architecture in 16th and 17th 
century Italy, 
l1 d 
4 Baroque Art in the North (3) Fleischer 
velopment in painting, sculpture, and architecture in the 16th and 17th 
Centuries in Holland, Flanders, Spain, France, Germany, and England. 
(Spring—day)) 
115 à 
Christian Iconography (3) Leite 


rigins and development of Christian symbols and themes from early 
istian to modern times. 


u7 Medieval Art I (3) 


Evans 
E lecture, sculpture, and painting of the early Christian and Byzantine 
lods, — (Fall. day) 
lig 
Medieval Art II (3) Evans 
‘chitecture, sculpture, and painting of the Romanesque and Gothic pe- 
i s. (Spring—4ay ) 
19 p 
re-Romanesque Art in the North (3) Evans 


Carolingian and Merovingian periods. (Spring—day ) 


202 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
Kline 


120 Art of China and Japan (3) 
Architecture, painting, and sculpture of China, Korea, and Japan. 
(Fall—day) 
` . A Jine 
| 145 Folk Arts in America (3) pe 
Ceramics, woodcarving, ironwork, decorative painting, weaving, and 9 
crafts. (Fall—day) 


" raun 

147 Pre-Columbian Art (3) B E" 
i ^ti o P sey Napa erica, § 

An introduction to pre-Columbian art in Mexico, Central Am xamint" 


South America from its beginnings to the Spanish conquest at civili 
tion of architecture, sculpture, ceramics, and painting of the "e al 
zations of the Olmec, Teotihuacan, Maya, Aztec, Chavin, Mochie 
Inca. 


- D rubs! 
148 19th Century American Painting (3) G 
(Fall—day ) bar 
" . : Grub? 
149 19th Century American Sculpture (3) 
(Spring—day ) 
THIRD GROUP 3 
: a 
Ese i licksm 
201 Principles of Museum Work (3) G y Fie 
A required introductory course for graduate study in museologi ums: 
trips to galleries and museums. History and development opo ad 
problems of museum administration, connoisseurship, T$ spring 
stallation, conservation, and educational service. (Fall à 
evening) Kline 
| *203 Primitive Art (3) mbia® 


Arts of prehistoric and primitive man in Europe, 


Americas, Oceania, and Africa (Spring—day) Kline 
*207 Modern Architecture (3) š guro? 
Development of modern architecture and building technology 
and America from the late 19th century to the present. po 
1 216 Medieval Painting (3) 
! Painting and the decorative arts nef Leite 
1! eische! 
| 220 Seminar: Baroque Art of the 17th Century (3) í Fl know! z 
| Specific area announced in Schedule of Classes. A ro northern ? 
Italian is desirable for the Italian area and German for 
(Fall—day ) «chef Leil? 
Fleische" 
221 Seminar: Renaissance Art (3) «ag Know of 
A reading ether are 
for the n 


Specific area announced in Schedule of Classes. 
Italian is desirable for the Italian area and German 


| (Fall—day) p) 
| — Kline, O™ 


ll 243 Seminar: American Art (3) :aJl —day) 
Specific area announced in Schedule of Classes. (F 


T tor. 
* May be taken for undergraduate credit with the approval of the instruc 


PLA a GU AO as 


ART 203 


244 Seminar: 19th Century Art (3) Grubar, Leite 


Specific area announced in Schedule of Classes. Reading knowledge of 
French desirable when specified area is European. (Fall —day ) 


245 Seminar: 20th Century Art (3) 


Grubar, Leite 
Specific area announced in Schedule of Classes. 


(Spring—evening) ) 
246 Seminar: Classical Art (3) MacDonald | 
Specific area announced in Schedule of Classes. (Spring—day) | 


247 Seminar: Medieval Art (3) 


Evans | 
(Fall —evening) i 


248 Independent Research (3) 


As determined by the instructor, this course will deal with the theory, 
criticism, or methodology of art history. May be repeated for credit. i 
% Topic to be announced in Schedule of Classes. (Fall—day) 


| 
Open only to Master's degree candidates. To be arranged in consultation i 
With individual instructors. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and | 
spring) l 
261 " a r hill 
Seminar: Problems in Art History (3) Staff i 
i 


| 
i 
Research Seminar in American Art (3-3) | 
Selected themes offered in conjunction with the National Collection of Il 
Fine Arts and the Smithsonian Institution. Open to students admitted to 
Sraduate Study in the field of Art History and Theory with a concentra- 
n in American Art. Registration only after consultation with the De- 
Partment Chairman. 
ems of Museum Work (3) 
Selected museu. 
determined 
Considered i 


Staff 
m problems in the fine arts and social Sciences; topic to 
by instructor each time the course is offered. Problems to 
nclude communication through museum exhibits, museum 


cation, conservation, administration, etc. Prerequisite: Art 201. May 
Tepeated for credit. Topic to be announced in Schedule of Classes. | 
» (Fall... q3y ) | 
1-2 4 | 
useum Techniques (6—6) Staff | 
ntern training in museum work. Prerequisite: Art 201, 270. (Aca- | 
m ic year—4 hours daily, Monday through Friday) | 
788 Thesis | 
Research: Museology (3-3) Staff | 
d and spring) | 
Thesis Research (3—3) Staff 
Fall and spring) | 


Ne 
ms 


BE. 
‘tay Or labo Indicated, Fine Arts courses taught in University studios carry no 
d Materia) Oy fees; students must purchase their own materials. Labora- 


dese fees for courses taught at the Corcoran School of Art are stated 
o Tiption and a 


n re payable at the School. 


tal Course offered by the departments of Art and Anthropology. 
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" » ; « oran 
Courses taught at the Corcoran School of Art have the designation Core 


Faculty” for the instructor. 
Departmental prerequisite: Art 21-22 or permission of Departmen 
is prerequisite to all other studio courses in Art. 


t Chairman 


FIRST GROUP 
staff 


*21—22 Design I: Basic (3-3) wdy 
` ; i :8 
Fundamental studies of principles and elements of design. Art 21: (Art 
of two-dimensional design. Art 22: three-dimensional studies. | da 
21: fall and spring—day and evening. Art 22: fall—day; spring 


and evening.) " 

wright 

41—42 Drawing I (3-3) perce?” 
d " adition: -onte ‘ary, training 1D ip. 

Concepts of drawing, traditional and contemporary Connoisseurshi? 


tion, analysis of form, use of media, and exercises in 


Material and model fee, $12 a semester. (Art 41: fà 
day and evening. Art 42: fall—day; spring day and evening.) 
Corcoran Fa 


ing, à 
1 throwing and 


fall and spring— 


culty 


51-52 Ceramics I (3-3) 
hand forming, whee 


Basic techniques for clay preparation, orks 
the application of slip glazes and vitreous glazes through ha” yea! 
illustrated lectures. Laboratory fee, $45 a semester. (Aca 
—day and evening) " ight 
~ ath, n 
57-58 Graphics I (3-3) onm con 
" : , s , d nr o 
Exploration of the methods of intaglio, relief, printing, and 
posite processes (Academic year—day and evening) ult 
“fies Facu” 
61—62 Water Color (3-3) : er 
: rater 
Painting and experimentation in transparent and opaque wat 
(Academic year—day ) clt 
.O n PERDE 
65-66 Painting I (3-3) c a——" 
Experimentation with painting. Color theory and analysis 
year—day and evening) gates 
81-82 Sculpture I (3-3) deling cavit 
: - eling xd 
Three-dimensional design. Basic sculptural techniques; waster: (Ae 
and construction. Media include wood, clay, stone, P= 
demic year—day and evening) 
SECOND GROUP mest 
i À i ral of DeP^ 
Second-group Art courses may be repeated for credit with approva sul 
à 
1121-22 Design II: Structured (3 or 6-3 or 6) L idhro P 
^ " »» experiene e 
Structured course extending the students design ber edia. pr" 
series of problems in both two- and three-dimension® ous st d tect 
spend a portion of each semester with each Fine Arts C. i, an 
of Fine Arts mater 


ber experimenting with a wide variety 
niques (Academic year ) 


* Required of all Fine Arts majors hours of credit 
t Fine Arts majors with concentrations in design may elect 6 semester 


205 


123-24 Design III: Individual Problems (3-3) Staff 


Emphasis on the individual student and the problems and materials that 
specifically interest him in any area of design. (Academic year) 


"125-26 Painting II (3 or 6-3 or 6) Corcoran Faculty 


Concepts of painting. Attitudes, approaches, personal statements, 
(Academic year—day and evening) 


* 
127-28 Painting III (3 or 6-3 of 6) Woodward 


Exploration of problems in developing a personal visual imagery. Ma- 
terial and model fee, $12 a semester. (Academic year—day ) 

* 
31-32 Ceramics II (3 or 6-3 or 6) Corcoran Faculty 
Basic techniques in clay and glaze formation, advanced wheel throwing 
and hand forming. Laboratory fee each semester: $45 for 3 semester 


hours; $60 for 6 semester hours. (Academic year—day and evening) 


135-36 Advanced Water Color (3-3) Corcoran Faculty 


Use of opaque and transparent water color leading to individual develop- 
ment with concentration on special projects. (Academic year—day) 


137 Workshop in Materials, Methods, and Techniques (3) Woodward 
Drawing in charcoal, crayon, and pen; 


painting and preparation of 
8rounds for tempera, encaustic, 


fresco buono, oil, watercolor, polymer, 
and mixed techniques; graphic techniques in woodcut, engraving, etch- 
Ing; modeling in clay and carving in wood and stone; mosaic. Material 
and model fee, $2. (Fall and spring—day) 
43-44 " 
Serigraphy (3-3) Teller 


Advanced problems in serigraphy; emphasis on its aesthetic possibilities. 
" Prerequisite: Art 57-58. (Academic year—day ) 
l 


732 Ceramics III (3 or 6-3 or 6) Corcoran Faculty 


Glaze calculation, experimentation in reduction firing, individual prob- 
*ms in formation techniques, and problems in series production for the 
Studio artist, Advanced decorating and finishing techniques. Laboratory 
te each semester: $45 for 3 semester hours; $60 for 6 semester hours. 
(Academic year—day and evening) 


'53 
mS. E 
4 Graphics TI (3 or 6-3 or 6) 


Griffith, Wright 
dvanced relief, intaglio, and other composite processes. Prerequisite: 
"In 57-58, (Academic year—day ) 


MS n 
8 Graphics ITI (3 or 6-3 or 6) 
XPloration of comb 


3 ined techniques and mixed media. Prerequisite: Art 
ls -54. (Academic year—day ) 
Drawing li (3-3) Corcoran Faculty 
d Velopment of drawing. Individual study, application and extensions of 
rawing, 


| 

| 

Griffith | 

| 

| 

(Academic year—day and evening ) | 


Any majo 
™ and Master of Fine Arts candidates should elect 6 semester hours of credit 
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161—62 Fundamentals of Photography (3-3) 


Study of the fundamental techniques of photography; emph 
ative expression. Prerequisite to Art 162: 
structor. Laboratory fee, $25 a semester, nonrefundable. 
year—day ) 


163—64 Design: Visual Communication (3-3) 
(Replaces former Art 167) 


Corco 


Development of concepts and layouts—incorporating typography and 
displays, " 


(Academic year—day and evening) 


lustrations or photographs—for brochures, bookjackets, 
graphics for film media, etc. 


165-66 Design: Advanced Visual Communication (3-3) Corco 


(Replaces former Art 168) 


Art 161 or permission O 


Lake 


asis on Cre- 
f in- 


( Academic 


ran Faculty 


il- 


ran Faculty 


or mage 


Development of graphic designs, layouts, professional formats Packages 


trademarks, letterhead 


8, 


zine spreads, posters, advertisements, d eve 
Development of professional portfolio. (Academic year—day an 
ning) 
t f ulty 
167—68 Design: Typography (3-3) Corcoran Fac 
(Replaces former Art 169) EB 
Imaginative use of words and the integration of words and rw and 
graphic design for advertising, etc.; study of type styles, methods, 
specification writing. (Academic year—day) 
i . en culty 
169-70 Design: Typography and Illustration (3—3) Corcoran Fa 
(Replaces former Art 170) ae 
Experimentation with various illustration techniques in advertise. ig 
editorial design. Special problems in typography; study of repro say) 
processes; preparation of art work for printing. (Academic year - 
Corcoran Facu À 


171-72 Calligraphy and Lettering (3—3) 
Consideration of the basic alphabets and their use in ca 
ing, and typography. (Academic year—day) 

173-74 Advanced Calligraphy and Lettering (3-3) 


Design and appropriate use of present-day letter forms. 
of type faces and use in contemporary typography. 


Co rcoran 
Consider 
(Academic y 


is 
iligraphy, lt 


Faculty 


ear 


day) F culty 
T : . nanan Fee 
175-76 Design Projects (3-3) Co 
1 " 
Advanced general design problems in two, three, and four (Ac? 
Unusual media and techniques; pure concept problems stresse“. 
demic year—day ) F alt 
, : ‘orcoran F9" 
177-78 Survey of Illustration (3-3) Corco! 
(Formerly Rendering) rative pro^ 
a "EU ‘ s 
For future designers. Exposure to a maximum range of illust i pang? 


esses, both practical and theoretical; current illustra 
in illustration, special personal styles; general critiques, | 
dents’ verbal defense or criticism (Academic year—day 


*179-80 Sculpture II (3 or 6-3 or 6) 
Concepts of sculpture; new materials and developments. 
year—4day ) 


* Fine Arts majors and Master of Fine Arts candidates should elect 6 semester h 


ation trends» "| stu 
1stratic inclu ing $ 


Gates 
T eii 


ours of credit 
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185-86 Painting and Drawing (3-3) Corcoran Faculty 
(Formerly Art 165—66 Composition) 
Critical study of design and representation in painting and drawing. Re- 


lationship to aesthetic potential. (Art 185: fall—evening. Art 186: 
spring—day and evening.) 
* 

189-90 Sculpture III (3 or 6-3 or 6) Gates 
Advanced study concentrating on relevance of scale and media. Rela- 
tionship of sculpture to the environment. (Academic year) 

191 Advanced Photography (3) Lake 


Advanced problems in photography; emphasis on creative expression and 
individual development. Prerequisite: Art 162 or permission of instructor. 
Laboratory fee, $25, nonrefundable. (Fall—day ) 

192 Advanced Photography: Individual Problems (3) Lake 
Project of the student's choice, subject to prior written approval by in- 
Structor. Prerequisite: Art 162 or 191, or permission of instructor. Lab- 
Oratory fee, $25, nonrefundable. (Spring—4day) 

193 Film Making (3) Corcoran Faculty 


Designed for the student with limited knowledge of the techniques and 
procedures in film making. The student will create his own short film. 
Laboratory fee, $90. (Fall and spring—evening) 


THIRD GROUP 


All : 

Depan e 8roup Art courses may be repeated for credit with the approval of the 
nt, 

31 


~32 Design IV (3 or 6-3 or 6) Gates 
New media and techniques in three-dimensional design. (Academic 
year) 

* 

234 Design V (3 or 6) Staff 


Presentation, model building, and specifications of materials in three- 
dimensional problems. (Fall and spring) 


* 
235 Design VI (3 or 6) Teller 


Designing and executing textiles using the techniques of silk screen, block 
Print, and batik. (Fall and spring) 


249 Theory of Design (3) Teller 
Application of design principles to painting, architecture, sculpture, and 
Minor arts of today. Relationship of design principles to the contempo- 
Tary artist and his work. Open to undergraduate students with permission 
9f instructor. (Fall—day ) 


732 Ceramics IV (3 or 6-3 or 6) Corcoran Faculty 


Personal glaze and clay formulation. Methods of instruction for the 
Student who plans to teach. Laboratory fee each semester: $45 for 3 
Semester hours; $60 for 6 semester hours. (Academic year—day and 
evening) 


‘251 


eae 


Ts mai 
“Ors and Master of Fine Arts candidates should elect 6 semester hours of credit. 
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*253 Ceramics V (3 or 6) Corcoran Faculty 


Laboratory fee: $45 for 3 semester hours; $60 for 6 semester hours 
(Fall and spring) 


*255-56 Graphics IV: Serigraphy (3 or 6-3 or 6) Teller 
Prerequisite: Art 157-58. (Academic year) 
+ eth 
*257—58 Graphics V: Etching and Engraving (3 or 6-3 or 6) Griffi 
Prerequisite: Art 157-58. (Academic year) 
" 7 " ight 
*259 Graphics VI: Lithography (3 or 6) wng 
(Fall and spring) 
;riffith 
*260 Graphics VII: Relief Printing (3 or 6) Griff 
(Fall and spring) p 
*265-66 Painting IV (3 or 6-3 or 6) woo 
Creative painting; students work on independent projects as well ‘seni 
signed problems. Material and model fee, $12 a semester. (Aca 
year—evening) 
A. : enun Faculty 
267—68 Individual Problems in Photography (3—3) Corcora rojed 
he P 


Students submit to the instructor a written proposal outlining t dance 
to be explored during the semester. Instruction and professional ay raphy 
relevant to individual projects. Prerequisite: two years of phot 
and written permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $25 a semester- 
(Academic year—day) 


dwar 
*275 Painting V (3 or 6) wog 
(Fall or spring) Gates 
a 
*279-80 Sculpture IV (3 or 6-3 or 6) 
(Academic year) Gates 
*281 Sculpture V (3 or 6) 
(Fall and spring) staff 
299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 
Astronomy ED 
See "Physics." 
Biochemistry 


: i nJ. 
Professors C.R. Treadwell (Chairman), B.W. Smith, G.V. Vahouny in), R 
} iW s), R.W. Albers (Brai ders? 
Professorial Lecturers W.W. Burr, Jr. (Isotopes), R.W. w.F. An 
Brady, Jr. (Brain), Arnold Schaefer, Edward Steers, Jr., 


ex 
in Flavin, A.N. Schechte 
(Genetics), H.L. Ozer, Gordon Guroff, Martin Flavin, A.N. S P 
———— urs of € 
* Fine Arts majors and Master of Fine Arts candidates should elect 6 semester ho 


BIOCHEMISTRY 


Assistant Professors Glenn Walker, Linda G 
(Research) 


turer P.H. Fishman 
Pecial Lecturers Walter Mertz (Inorganic Metabolism), J.C. Smith, Jr. 


Master of Science in the field of Biochemistry.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree. 


je. Undergraduate program must have included the following courses, or equivalent: 
Y 11-12: Chem 11-12, 22, 51-82, 53-54: Phys 1, 2. 
*quired: the general requirements, 


Vil € remaining courses are to be selected from Bioc 224, 232, 241, 262, 295; or, 
x approval of the adviser, from graduate courses in Chemistry, Microbiology, 
lology, or Pharmacology. It is usually not possible to arrange courses and re- 


SO that the student can be assured of completing all of the required work in 
Matdemic year, 
as 


ster of Science in the field of 
» © departments of Biochemistry 
Meobiology. 
Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree with a m 
Y from this University, or an equiv 


pages 90-96, including Bioc 221-22, 227, 299- 


Mycology.—An interdepartmental degree offered 
, Epidemiology and Environmental Health, and 


ajor in Biology, Botany, Chemistry, or 

alent degree. The undergraduate program 

Les c included the following courses, or equivalent: B Sc 11-12; Chem 11-12, 
» 33-54 


() Wired; the general requirements, 
t) minimum of 33 semester hours 

Minimum of 39 semester hours 
ar M are Bioc 221.22: Epid 201, 


pages 90-96. Candidates must complete either 
including Bioc 299-300 Thesis Research, or 
without a thesis. The required courses in this 
217, 230 (2 semester hours); Micr 201, 225, 
sotto, of Philosophy in the field of Biochemistry.—Required: the general re- 
^. hts, Pages 90-94, 96—98. 
hr; E fields: Amino Acid Metabolism; Animal Nutrition; Biochemical Evolu- 
ligi, chemistry of Cancer; Biochemistry of Tissue Culture; Carbohydrate Me- 
UN p -hemistry and Metabolism of Carbyhydrates, Lipids, Proteins; Complex 
Li wir Mrocrinology; Intermediary Metabolism: Lipids; Metabolic Relationships 
M Pirima letabolism; Metabolism of Connective Tissue; Metabolism of Purines 
ion: 


ines; Nutrition; Protein Biosynthesis; Protein Metabolism; Tissue Res- 
and Vitamins. 


K 
22 General Biochemistry (4—4) Vahouny 


Ctures and laboratory. Prerequisite: Chem 52, 54. Material fee, $20 
à semester, (Academic year—day) 


224 Biochemistry of Enzymes (1) 
Biochemistry of enzymes 


I and enzyme reactions. Prerequisite: Bioc 221. 
(Spring. day) 
2 : 
Biochemical Procedures (3) B. Smith and Staff 
laboratory course, Material fee, $16. Content differs each time course 
: * Offered; may be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
2 
7 Biochemistry Seminar (1) 


Staff 
Trent literature in biochemistry. Content differs each time course is 
; May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—4day ) 


Protein. and Amino Acids (1) 


Steers 
Terequisite- Bioc 221. 


(Spring—Saturday morning ) 


209 


allo (Research), Barbara Howard 
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241 Isotopes (3) Bur 
Theoretical characterization of isotopes and their applications in -— 
Attention given to counting, health physics and radiation safety, i) 
radiography, chromatography. Laboratory fee, $16. (Spring—day 


251 Carbohydrate Metabolism (1) 
Prerequisite: Bioc 222. (1971-72 and alternate years: 


spring —daY) 


d j 
252 Biochemistry of the Brain (1) Albers, Bra ‘ 
students. 


e 
For medical students; open to limited number of graduate tabolic 
cent biochemical developments in structure, functions, and me 
processes unique to the brain. (Spring—day ) 


254 Human Nutrition (1) _ Ap 
f For medical students; open to limited number of graduate students. 

plication of nutritional principles in humans (Spring—day) : 

N. Kramer 

e students. s 

an systems; 

(Spring 
oxi 
aduate students. OF 


an mutations c, 


256 Biochemistry of Organ Function (1) 
For medical students; open to limited number of graduat 
phasis on biochemical processes unique to particular org 
plication of these processes to evaluation of function. 


ap 
) 


258 Inherited Metabolic Diseases (1) 

| For medical students; open to limited number of gr 

! tribution of molecular biology to understanding of hum tein 
hereditary diseases, Specific disease states and genetics of a morning) 
| | ture discussed. Prerequisite: Bioc 222. (Spring—Sature ay E 
| o podek! 
j 
te students. c» 
and etabo £ 
" f endo! 


| 260 Biochemistry of the Steroids (1) 

Il For medical students; open to limited number of gradu: 
chemistry of the steroids, pathways of biosynthesis tà f 
regulatory mechanisms, physiologic effects, clinical mosse steroid 

| enous steroids, clinical manifestations of steroid — , 
changes in pregnancy, and steroid therapy. (Spring—day x wo 

i Vaho 

i i 262 Biochemistry of the Lipids (1) » di 

"^ n 

I 1971-72 and alternate years: chemistry, properties, ov years: - 

| portant classes of biological lipids. 1972-73 and alterna biosyn 

| i tabolism of lipids, including digestion, energy production iai 
function in specialized tissues and subcellular structures. 

each time course is offered; may be repeated for credit. 


differ 


| | 266 Biochemical Genetics (1) i dents 
| | For medical students; open to limited number of graduate * 
| (Spring--Saturday morning) staf 


295 Research in Biochemistry (arr.) 
Participation in a project under investigation in the 
| a related field suggested by the student and approve 3 
tent differs each time course is offered; may be repeate 
| (Fall and spring) staf 


ro 
Department v Con 


the of 
a d for credit. 


(Fall and spring) 
ae jane 
* Dr. Kramer is Associate Professor of Medicine in the School of Medicine. the school of 

+ Dr. Dodek is Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology in 


| 299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
| 
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398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam- 
ination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


| biological Sciences i 


P 
Ofessors I.B, Hansen, Edith Mortensen, S.C. Munson, A.H. Desmond (Chair- 
dan R.L. Weintraub 
"ct Professors T.E. Bowman, M.L. Jones, L.S. Kornicker, H.A. Rehder, 
i Chace, Jr., Raymond Manning 
" : Ernis - : : : i 
yMensorial Lecturers K.C. Kates, L.B. Smith, R.S. Sigafoos, W.A. Shropshire, 
Ere Professors Caroline Adams, Kittie Parker, S.O. Schiff 
piece: praeri EE Cressey, W.D. Hope, D.L. Pawson, Joseph 
„water, C.F. Roper, C.G. McWright, Mary Rice 
‘ate Professorial Lecturer J.R. Buchheit 
ddi, Professors W.G. Nash, D.L. Atkins, Henry Merchant, R.K. Packer 
Aut! Assistant Professors PE. Spiegler, M.S. Clark, T.F. Kelleher, Jr. 
In, "! Professorial Lecturer Jessie Dickens 
md Bernice Radovich 
Mel, C1 Barbara Timberlake, Lois Earll, Dee Ann Houston, D.A. Croutha- 
tare Crandall 
l Loology or of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Biology, Botany, or 
(Departmental). — Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters or the Science curricu- 
| Tespecti 
spectively, pages 76-77, including B Sc 11-12, or equivalent; Chem 11-12; 
Req 1-52 and 53-54, or 50. Phys 1, 2; Math 30, 31 strongly recommended. 
Por the . the Beneral requirements, pages 81-85, including the following: 
Aes ie OP in Biology—a minimum of 24 semester hours of second-group 
Fo, ich should include at least 6 hours in Biology, 6 in Botany, 6 in Zoology. 
re. ; major in Botany—a minimum of 24 semester hours of second-group 
Fo, the d or in a combination of Botany and Biology. 
in Zooo, in M ER minimum of 24 semester hours of second-group 
Mas, BY or Biology. 
*ichelor, of Science in the field of Biology, Botany, or Zoology.—Prerequisite: a 
ivalent degree with a major in one of the following from this University, or an 
7 Zoolo, degree; (1) Biology field—an undergraduate major in Biology, Botany, 
Tolo 2 (2) Botany field —an undergraduate major in Botany or Biology; (3) 
; meld —an undergraduate major in Zoology or Biology. The undergraduate 
or so; ae included the following courses, or equivalent: Chem 51-52 and 
quires’, "Math 31; Phys 1, 2. 
ts of ed: the general requirements, pages 90-96. The minimum requirement con- 
3 hon tester hours of approved course work plus a thesis (equivalent to 6 
ent of AU. With the permission of the Department a student may elect a 
pas. Y consisting of 36 semester hours of approved course work without 


Octo, n 
Peri r of Philosophy in the field of Biology, Botany, or Zoology.—Required: the 
Irements, pages 90-94, 96-98. The program of study is determined in 
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; " 4 = * ge ie re 
consultation with the graduate committee of the Department. Each candidate 15 t 


quired to pass the General Examination in four areas which support the fiel 


study selected. The required courses and tool subject options vary with the field 
study undertaken. lec 
Research fields in Biology: Cell Physiology, Cytogenetics, Cytology, and Mole 
ular Genetics. ficro- 
Research fields in Botany: Photobiology, Plant Ecology, Plant Physiology (Mi 
organisms), Plant Physiology (Vascular Plants), and Taxonomy. omoloBy 


Research fields in Zoology: Animal Ecology; Comparative Physiology; Ent 
(Insect Physiology); Herpetology; Histophysiology; Radiation Biology; Tax ý 
Anatomy, and Physiology of Mollusks; Vertebrate Anatomy and Taxonomy; 
brate Embryology and Morphogenesis; and Vertebrate Ichthyology. ; fered 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Biophysics (an interdepartmental field ol V 
by the departments of Biological Sciences, Physics, and Physiology), see P 
21. See pages 90-94, 96-98, for requirements for the degree. 

Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Biology.— 
Education curriculum, pages 78-79. 107 115. 

Required: the Biology option and the professional courses listed on pages ^" 


onomy: 


ages ^ 


"v te 
Prerequisite: b 


Ps er A LENE A - ci all sec 
Departmental prerequisite: B Sc 11-12 or equivalent is prerequisite » the 
ond-group courses in Biology, Botany, and Zoology, except by permission 
instructor. 
BIOLOGY 
FIRST GROUP nif 
sch! 
3-4 Introductory Biology for Nonscience Majors (3- 3) | rincipls 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Survey of biological Pater 
emphasis on man as a functional organism in his environmen” 
fee, $12 a semester (Academic year—day and evening) han! 
è y a Mere 
11-12 Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4—4) a prob” 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours) Biological principle y an 
lems designed to furnish a base for advanced studies in bio day) 


. .Ademic year 
lated sciences. Material fee, $15 a semester. (Academic Yy 


SECOND GROUP " 
Mu 
108 Organic Evolution (3) | lines of de 
Theories of organic evolution and present ideas on Prine mechani in 
velopment in the plant and animal kingdoms; review O 
volved in the process. (Fall and spring—day ) p „tratb 
ei 
111 Introductory Microbiology (4) í 
$ 


(Formerly B Sc 112 Bacteriology) jor gro na 
^. vav nf the ma / 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Survey of the Pcolog/: P^ 


, “al 
microorganisms with emphasis on structure, physiology, “cite: OM ij- 
Prerequisite: fal 


genetic relationships, and economic importance. — 
of chemistry. Material fee, $15. (1971-72 and alterni 
day; 1972-73 and alternate years: fall—evening ) schif 
115 Cytology (4) aj and pisi 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours) Morphologic * n 
and their 


chemical properties of plant and animal cells 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Analysis of slides, cytological techniques, and preparation of slides. Rec- 
commended: one year of chemistry. Material fee, $15. 


118 Advanced Cytology (3) Schiff 


Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). Cell mechanisms, including 
chromosome pairing and movement, bacterial, viral, and human cyto- 
genetics, sex determination, chromosome abnormalities, and cytology of 
cancer cells. Laboratory will be in the nature of a cytological project, to 
be selected by the student with the concurrence of the instructor. Pre- 
requisite: B Sc 115. Material fee, $15. 


119 Cell Biochemistry (4) Weintraub 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Introduction to composition and 
metabolism of generalized cells of plants, animals, and microorganisms. 
Prerequisite: Chem 11—12; 50 or 51-52: or equivalent. Material fee, $15. 
(1971—72 and alternate years: spring—day ) 


120 Cell Physiology (4) Weintraub 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Study of cell activities, includ- 
ing differentiation, association, intercellular communication, aging, move- 
ment, energy transduction, bioluminescence, and photosynthesis. Prerequi- 
Site: one semester of organic chemistry, Material fee, $15. (1972-73 
and alternate years: spring—day) 


122 Cell and Molecular Biology (3) Weintraub 


Survey of structure and function of cells of animals, plants, and micro- 
Organisms and their subcellular organelles, including study of the proc- 
esses of cellular absorption, excretion, biosynthesis, growth, and division. 
Prerequisite: one semester of organic chemistry. (1971—72 and alter- 
nate years: fall—evening; 1972-73 and alternate years: fall—day) 


127 Genetics (4 ) Nash 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Introductory course. Basic 
aspects of transmission of genetic traits with particular reference to the 
Chemical basis of heredity and gene action. Material fee, $12. (Fall 
and spring—day ) 


138 Advanced Genetics (3) Nash 


Emphasis on genetic studies with bacteria, bacteriophage, certain fungi 
(biochemical genetics), and some aspects of human genetics. Original 
Papers in the field of chromosome mechanics and cytogenetics will be 


qensidered. Prerequisite: introductory course in genetics. (Spring— 
ay) 

l EL. : 
57 Radiation Biology (3) Schiff 


Nature of radioactive particles and emissions; their effects on biological 
materials at the cellular and organismic level with emphasis on mamma- 

.. Systems, Recommended but not required: two years of biological 
Sciences and chemistry or physics. (Fall—4day ) 


l 
n Undergraduate Research (arr.) Staff 


Admission by permission of the staff member concerned. May be re- 
Peated for credit. Material fee, $15. (Fall and spring) 


Senior Seminar (1-1) Staff 


tures a 
Year—day ) 


nd discussions on current biological problems. (Academic 
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THIRD GROUP 
schiff 


at subcellular, 
alterations Y 


206 Seminar: Radiation Biology (3) 
Actions of different kinds of radiation on living material 
cellular, and organismal levels; effects of environmental 


i 
radiation-induced damage; practical considerations of exposure to ra 
activity. Prerequisite: B Sc 167 or equivalent. (Spring—evening 

: he . intraub 
207 Seminar: Origin of Life (3) Weintr 
(1972-73 and alternate years: spring evening) 
“pir : hire 
220 Seminar: Cell Physiology (3) — 
Review in depth of selected topics. May be repeated for credit. 
(1971—72 and alternate years: fall—evening) 
222 Seminar: Topics in Molecular Biology (3) 
(Formerly B Sc 219 Seminar: Topics in Cell Biochemistry) 
(1971-72 and alternate years: spring—evening) 
227 Seminar: Genetics (3) 
staf 
295 Research (arr.) (Fall 


Investigation of special problems. May be repeated for credit. 


and spring) suf 
299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


FOURTH GROUP suf 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) eneral ex 

Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosopy £ 
amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring suf 


credit 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) d for 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeate 
(Fall and spring) 
BOTANY 
SECOND GROUP parkt! 
105 Local Flora (3) N- poft? 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). Fie » aterial fees 
studies on local flora; emphasis on the woody plants. ° 
(Fall—day ) Adan 
" ofr 
106 Field Botany—Lower Plants (3) primarily for ® 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory and field (4 hours). ‘al fee, 
specialists, emphasizing algae, mosses, and ferns. Materi? A 


109 Structure of Seed Plants (3) 


Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours) 
histology of seed plants. Material fee, $12 


r 

tom 
Morphology: a9” 
( Fall—day) 
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110 Lower Plants (3) Adams | 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). Structure, life cycle, phylogeny, l 
ecology, and economic importance of algae, fungi, mosses, and ferns. Ma- 

terial fee, $12. (Spring—day) | 

| 125 Flowering Plants (3) Parker 

Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). Origin, development, 

Phylogeny, and principles of classification of flowering plants. Material 

| fee, $8. (Spring—day) 


132 Mycology (4) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Material fee, $12. 
134 Plant Pathology (4) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Material fee, $12. 
135 Plant Physiology (4) Weintraub 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Physiology of seed plants with i l 

emphasis on growth, development, tropisms, and reproduction. Prerequi- | 

Site: Chem 11-12. Recommended: Chem 50 or 51-52. Material fee, $15. I 
(1972-73 and alternate years: spring—day) 

141 Plant Ecology (4) Sigafoos 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Material fee, $5. (1972-73 
and alternate years: fall—evening) 


22] Seminar: Plant Taxonomy (3) 


Parker 
(1971-72 and alternate years: fall—evening) 
235 Seminar: Plant Physiology (3) bn | 
42 Seminar: Plant Ecology (3) Sigafoos H 
Y. (1971-72 and alternate years: spring—evening) 
Thesis Research (3-3) Staff i 


(Fall and spring) 


us | 
n c 


UE Invertej ^ 
rate Zoology (3-3) Mortensen 


ture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). Systematic study of inverte- 


a ‘orms, including morphology, physiology, classification, life his- 
tories an 


(Acad d phylogenetic relationships. Material fee, $15 a semester. 
104 Mic year—day) 
La native Vertebrate Anatomy (4) Atkins 
Ure (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Origin, early history, gross and 
ay ative anatomy of vertebrates. Dissection of representative present- 
f - Material fee, $15. (1971—72 and alternate years: fall and 
8—day; 1972—73 and alternate years: fall—day and evening) 
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Merchant 


140 General Ecology (4) 
Introduction tO the 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours). 
concepts of limiting factors, biogeochemical cycles, trophic levels, V^ 
energy transfer, and their relationship to the structure and function 
populations, species, communities, and ecosystems. Material fee, $12. 


(Fall—day) 
d » t 
143 Animal Ecology (4) Merit 
: C 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours) Application of vd 
logical principles to the understanding and manipulation of animal v 
lations. Prerequisite: B Sc 140 or permission of instructor. Labor 
fee, $12. (Spring—day ) Y, 
bn St 
144 Aquatic Ecology (4) I to 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours). Principles appl pi 
aquatic systems with special references to physicochemical properties a of 
cal habitats and communities. Prerequisite: B Sc 143 or permis! 
instructor. Laboratory fee, $12. (Spring—day ) 
2 ? " ansen 
145 Introduction to Vertebrate Embryology (3) H pent 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). Origin and early develo? ic, 


ere : > : c 

of the individual, formation of organ systems. Emphasis on frog, 1971- 
and pig, with reference to human embryo. Material fee, ^ 912-13 9? 
72 and alternate years: fall—day and evening, spring—day; l 


alternate years: fall and spring —day ) d 

d „smon 

148 Histology (4) Det opi! 
icros 

Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to m interre 


anatomy of normal tissues and organs with emphasis on 971-71 ? 
tionship of structure and function Material fee, $12. (1 nate ye s$: 
alternate years: fall—day, spring—evening; 1972-73 and alter 
fall and spring—day ) 

pring y Mortens?” 


152 Protozoa (3) 


a: C 
zoa: .". 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours) Introduction to proto ee-livint 


asis on ITO" eye 


sification, life histories, genetics, and physiology; emphasis © ring 
types. Material fee, $12. — (1971-72 and alternate ye? p 
ning) Atkin 


yen? 


154 Vertebrate Zoology (4) ;) 
laboratory and field (4 hour ` ada?" 


Lecture and discussion (2 hours), be 
brate morphology and natural history; discussion of variation story, 
tion in vertebrate forms, including systematics and the natura equi?! 
vertebrates with emphasis on higher and transitional tax» (Sprint 
B Sc 104 or permission of instructor Material fee, $14- 


te: 


day) Kate 
155 Parasitology (3) ps 
ct n to animal Phr 


7 i " i stio 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). Introduc gh artbropod 


tology; survey of parasitic types from protozoa tan evening) , 
fa mo" 


terial fee, $12. (1972-73 and alternate years: 
157 Comparative Endocrinology (3) mitosis Pj 
" simis 
Endocrine systems of vertebrate classes. Differences and a ird* p 
tween endocrine mechanisms of fish, amphibians, reptiles, syste 
tion in en 


mammals, to illustrate broad trends of evolu 
(Spring—day ) 
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161 Entomology (3) Munson 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Elementary morphology, physi- 
ology, and ecology of insects; introduction to taxonomy of more im- 
portant groups. Material fee, $12. (Fall —day ) 
162 Insect Physiology (3) Munson 


Lectures and laboratory on physiology of insects, Admission by permis- 
sion of instructor. Material fee, $12. (Spring—day ) 


163 Human Physiology (4) Packer 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Introduction to the function of 
Organ systems of the human body. Prerequisite for science majors: B Sc 
11-12 or equivalent. Prerequisite for physical education majors: B Sc 
3-4 or equivalent. Material fee, $15. (Fall—day) 


164 Vertebrate Physiology (4) Packer 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Survey of the chemical and 
Physical basis of function in vertebrate organ systems. Experiments with 
à variety of animals illustrate classical as well as modern approaches to 
animal physiology. Background in biology and chemistry strongly recom- 
mended. Material fee, $15, (Spring—day) 


“ep GROUP 


204 Seminar: Invertebrate Zoology (3) Mortensen 
Study of original publications on hormones of invertebrate animals. 
(Fall—evening ) 

* 
205 Comparative Pathology (3) Zook 


An introduction to the study of disease in vertebrates, and comparison 
With disease in man. Discussion of mechanisms by which various agents 
Provoke illness, and of body defensive reactions. Illustration of common 
Iseases of various species, including material from captive wild animals. 


*commended: courses in anatomy, histology, and physiology. (Fall 
—*vening) 
245 Histochemistry (3) Desmond 


Theory and application of chemical techniques in determining changes in 
amount and distribution of inorganic and organic constituents of tis- 
Sues during different physiological and pathological conditions. 
247 
Morphogenesis (3) Hansen 


tures and reports on experimental morphology. Emphasis on early 
embryonic development. Prerequisite: B Sc 145 or equivalent. (1971- 
and alternate years: spring—evening) 


2 
30 Seminar: Regeneration (3) 


Hansen 
" Ussions and reports on theories and experimental evidence in both 
"rlébrate and invertebrate animals, (1972-73 and alternate years: 
à TIN8—evening ) 
51 
sinar; Vertebrate Zoology (3) Desmond 


5 dy of current publications in the field of histophysiology. (1972- 
E and alternate years: spring—evening) 


Mere 
Ttmentaj Course offered by the departments of Biological Sciences and Pathology 


t EL 
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er 
265 Comparative Animal Physiology (3) E 
Introduction to study of the physiological basis of adaptation of m 
to environments. Attention given to animals with ability to live 
unusual or extreme environmental conditions. (Fall—evening) P 
Sta 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
(Fall and spring) 
Biology Bp - 
See “Biological Sciences." 
Biophysics—Graduate Study — ON 
COMMITTEE ON BIOPHYSICS " 
Fisenste™ 


C.S. Tidball (Chairman), A.H. Desmond, Marvin Eisenberg, Julian 
M.J. Jackson, Herbert Jehle 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdepartme? i 
leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Biophysics: © physic 
departmental program is directed by the departments of Biological Scar ( thes? 
and Physiology. Entry into this program may be mittee on 
departments; however, the final program must be d 
Biophysics. Interested students should consult either the I 
tee on Biophysics or the chairman of the department of Biologic 


or Physiology. the undergr 


rog?” 
ental e inter- 


made through any on 
approved by the - 
"hairman O : 

‘ola al Sciences physi 


duate pro 


No field of undergraduate study is stipulated; however, 2; 
gram must have included the following courses, or equivalent: B Eie der 
22: Math 33; Phys 32, 52. In addition, candidates should present à 4 
graduate work in either chemistry, mathematics, or physics. on Microscopy 7" 


Doctor of Philosophy fields of study in Biophysics: Electr Transport: Me 
mental Biophysics, Instrumentation, Membrane Physics, Membrane - 90-94, 96-9 
lecular Biology, Neurobiology, and Theoretical Biophysics.—See pages z 
for requirements for the degree. i normally be 


The courses to be taken prior to the General Examination wil 
lected from the following: 


ANATOMY af 
st 
P d Telford à? d ae 
205 Microscopic Anatomy (3) l chette- M? 
260 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology— Blan 
Lecture (1) tte- M? 
261 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology- Blanche 
Laboratory (2) 
APPLIED SCIENCE* suf 


113 Engineering Analysis I (3) 
114 Engineering Analysis II (3) 


* See the School of Engineering and Applied Science Catalogue. 


211 Mathematical Methods in Applied Science I (3) 
212 Mathematical Methods in Applied Science II (3) 
213 Mathematical Methods in Applied Science III (3) 
214 Mathematical Methods in Applied Science IV (3) 
215 Mathematical Methods in A pplied Science V (3) 


“OCHEMISTRY 


21-2? General Biochemistry (4—4) 
241 Isotopes (3) 
258 Inherited Metabolic Diseases (1) 


“LOGICAL SCIENCES 
“ology 


111 Introductory Microbiology (4) 
115 Cytology (4) 
18 Advanced C ytology (3) 
119 Cell Biochemistry (4) 
120 Cell Physiology (4) 
7 Radiation Biology (3) 


"y 


| 148 Histology (4) 


Vertebrate Physiology (4) 
245 Histochemistry (3) 


"ignis 


llt. 
| Ing pLPsical Chemistry (3-3) 
Ysicochemical Measurements (2-2) 
Instrumental Analysis Lectures (2) 
hemical Thermodynamics (3) 


"eic ENGINEERING* 


p Itiroductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory I (2) 
153 ee ewctory Electrical Engineering Laboratory Il (2) 
154 eit of Switching Systems (3) 

!gital Computer Design (3) 

achine and Assembly Language Programming (3) 
184 Ino ical Engineering Laboratory (2-2) 

4 Oduction to Medical E ngineering (3) 

253 Diog and Hybrid Computers (3) 
28] ^— Computer Programming Systems (3) 
282 oe Measurements in Medicine (3) 
283 Int rumentation in Medical Electronics (3) 
| NES In duction to Medicine for Engineers I (3) 
'* roduction to Medicine for Engineers II (3) 


NS Shoot o¢ 


lót 


Engineering and Applied Science Catalogue. 


BIOPHYSICS—GRADUATE STUDY 


Weintraub 
Schiff 
Schiff 

Weintraub 

Weintraub 
Schiff 
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MATHEMATICS 


111 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists 1 (3) 
112 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists II (3) 
139 Advanced Calculus I (3) 

140 Advanced Calculus II (3) 

142 Theory of Differential Equations (3) 


MEASUREMENT SCIENCE* 


131 Measurement Laboratory (3) 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING* 


280 Advanced Thermodynamics (3) 
295 Statistical Thermodynamics (3) 


MICROBIOLOGY 


| 201 Medical Microbiology (6) 

231 Cellular Immunology (2) 

233 Biology of Viruses (4) 

257 Experimental Immunochemistry (3) 


PHARMACOLOGY 


201 Pharmacology (8) 
256 Molecular Pharmacology (2) 


PHYSICS 


163 Optics (3) 
164 Thermodynamics (3) 
165-66 Electromagnetic Theory (3-3) 

167 Principles of Quantum Physics (3) 
| 168 Applied Quantum Physics (3) 
; 170 Elementary Solid State Physics (3) 
l 172 Biophysics (3) 
1 233-34 Quantum Mechanics (3-3) 
| 241 Statistical Mechanics (3) 
i 243 Solid State Physics: Structure and Binding (3) 


248 Elementary Particles (3) 
249 Statistical Processes (3) 


PHYSIOLOGY 


201 Physiology (8) 


273 Investigative Electron Microscopy (3) 


* See the School of Engineering and Applied Science Catalogue 


244 Solid State Physics: Electronic Processes in Metals (3) 


191 Selected Topics in Human Structure and Function 


269 Neurophysiology and Control Mechanisms (2) 
270 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Physiology ( 1) 


"" a 


Liverman and staf 
Liverman an af 
Liverman an r 
Liverman and sta 
Glick and Sta 


ang 
pins, Hu 
Robbi wig! 


uf 
Mandel and Sig 


CQQCECeeeeeed 


(3) st 
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| TATISTICS 
113 Computer Programming (3) Thomas and Staff 
114 Introduction to Computer Operating Systems (3) Thomas and Staff 
115 Programming Languages (3) Thomas and Staff 
117 Analysis of Variance (3) Staff 
118 Regression Analysis (3) Staff 
| 197 Digital Computer Programming with A pplications (3) Thomas 


any 


| te “Biological Sciences.” 


| ines; Administration 
Pr 

i pi Jessup, J.C. Dockeray, R.B. Eastin, H.R. Page (Chairman), 
Pro ic mling 
jp arial Lecturers L.C. Collins, R.A, Kaye, K.F. McClure, J.P. Murphy, 
Attic ubleday, W.G. Torpey 

Ej MerOfessors E.R. Magruder, P.D. Grub, Guy Black, Rodney Eldridge, 

Garbu ock, R.F. Hartley, R.A. Barrett, G.P. Lauter, S.F. Divita, Siegfried 
4 7 ny (Visiting), L.C. Smith, G.F. Conner 

le 3 Professorial Lecturers W.G. Wells, Jr., J.F. Regan, R.W. Hagauer, 
^ti, usbauer, P.I. Foster, P.M. Dickie, Bruce Benefield 

Adj, ! Professors J.R. Roman, Jr., S.N. Sherman 

Are * Ssistant Professor Norma Loeser 

Ig. Professorial Lecturers G.J. Glassman, N.R. Harbaugh, L.R. Brown, 
ny, "dsong, P.M. LoRusso, I.L. Mueller, J.R. Potter, Jr. 

R. Julian, W.R. Johnston, R.O. Lundquist 


P ligi, s of study in Business Administration leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
RO Admin Administration, Master of Business Administration, and Doctor of Busi- 
ition ( ‘Stration are offered by the School of Government and Business Admin- 
rer see pages 127-54), 


GRoup 
351 i 

Introduction to Business (3) Page 
tructure, activities, and problems of business enterprise; its contribution 
2 1t individual and to society; careers in business. (Fall—day and 
ning; spring—day) 

ND GROUP 

10] 
The Business Environment (3) Timbers, Divita 
cal nomic and legal environment of business enterprise; social and politi- 
al influences: 


contemporary problems and issues. (Fall—day; spring 


™*Vening) 
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tell 


102 Fundamentals of Management (3) Conner, Mà? d 
Planning, organizing, directing, coordinating, and controlling activi i 
the administrative unit; evolution of management thinking. Fa 


spring—day and evening) 
Barret! i 


105 Personnel Management (3) 


The labor force and labor ma 
programs, organizations and po 
spring—evening ) 
i rud 
106 Problems in Personnel Management (3) Loeser, "m 
personnel management and industrial rs 
and government. rereq 


" 
rkets. Industrial personnel and ma | 


licy in personnel activities. 


Principles and problems of 
illustrated by cases drawn from industry 
B Ad 105. (Fall —evening ) 
107 Collective Bargaining (3) Barrett, p 
" i ! a 
Characteristics of American unionism and collective bargaining: r“ peg? 
social, and public policy considerations. Management's role » reredi 
tiation and administration of collective ments. 
site: B Ad 105 or permission of instructor. vening 


bargaining agree 
(Spring—? 


109 Office Management (3) K^ 
office and information y 5 


Organization and management of the office, r visio 
tems, planning and execution of work, systems analysis, super 
lems. 
y 
poubled” 
ag? 


113 Real Estate (3) 
Principles of urban real estate practice; 
ment, valuation, appraisal, financing, taxation, 


man 
leasing and property og rt 
urban grow’ 


newal. ( Fall—evening ) we 
s eday: " y 
121 Fundamentals of Insurance (3) N^ NU d 
i a i 
Function of insurance in the economic life of business n 
risk planning, conservation, management. (Fall—evening "T 
pou” , 
122 Insurance Estate Planning (3) "Y and 
à » tio : 
Estate programming, role of insurance in providing proteci enint) 
development, disposition of the individual estate. (Spr! f 
, - a mling 
131 Business Finance (3) Mock, ^ i 
| manager in analyzing capita capital. d 


Techniques of the financia ; 
planning efficient use source 
term no i | 


and methods of acquiring funds; 
management, financial analysis, short-term and long- "ange Ts, 3 
funds, capital budgeting, stockholder relationships, -— E Mat 
Extensive use of problems. Prerequisite: Econ 1; Ace 
31; Stat 51. (Fall—day; spring—day and evening) gidrid 
132 International Business Finance (3) tions i af 
tit ^ 
Introduction to principles, practices, problems and Markets xe 
national finance. Emphasis on international financia se! policies 
rates, balance-of-payments restraints, and governme! 
requisite: B Ad 131. (Fall—day ) gor 
wp teal Tf , m 
133 Capital Formation (3) erp T 
Survey of the process of capital formation in 2 free att $, 
ess firms, financial intermec 


Focus on the roles of busin 
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capital market institutions, governmental regulatory agencies, and the fis- 
cal and monetary policies of governments. Prerequisite: B Ad 131. 
(Spring—day) 


135 Managerial Finance (3) Mock 


Functions and objectives of financial management; problems of internal 
financial analysis, forecasting, planning, and control; management of cor- 
Porate capital; problems of capital supply; case studies. Prerequisite: 
B Ad 131. (Spring—day ) 


138 Investment and Portfolio Management (3) Amling, Foster 


Study of the theory and principles of security analysis and portfolio man- 
agement, including analysis of the national economy, industry, company, 
and security markets. Risk-reward and computer-aided analysis. Pre- 
Tequisite: Acct 1-2, B Ad 131. (Fall—evening; spring—day) 


141 Basic Marketing Management (3) Divita, Hartley 


Introduction to marketing and marketing management in relation to our 
total economy and business management, consumer and demand analysis, 
retailing, wholesaling, major marketing management problems and poli- 
cies with emphasis on major decision areas and tools. Prerequisite: Econ 
z (Fall—evening; spring—day) 


143 Marketing Research (3) Hartley 


Principles and practices of marketing research with particular emphasis 
On basic methods and techniques, sources and interpretation of data, and 
ntation of results. Prerequisite: B Ad 141. (Fall—evening) 


l 
44 International Marketing Management (3) Lauter 


troductory course; analysis of the international marketing position of 
nited States, channels for international marketing, international ad- 


Vertising media, legal aspects of international marketing, methods of pre- 

hing)" foreign market surveys, development of policies. (Fall—eve- 
145 

Sales Management (3) Hartley 


TEanization of sales department, sales planning and forecasting, quotas, 


~'Titories, Performance standards, and analysis and control of distribu- 
i Costs, Prerequisite: B Ad 141. (Spring—evening) 
7 à 
Advertising (3) Hartley 


vertising as a function of marketing and merchandising; uses and limi- 

ns of advertising as a tool of management; fundamentals involved in 

criti’ à finished advertisement before potential customers; evaluation, 
sm, and control of advertising. (Spring—day ) 


Ysical Distribution Management (3) Potter 


in ibution from shipper's point of view: problems of plant location, 
"tory control, warehousing; traffic management emphasized, including 


Carriage, Prerequisite: Econ 1-2. (Fall—evening) 

a 
Retin Law: Contracts, Sales, Agency, Collins, McClure, 
(Fu. a O ———9 


day and evening) 
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| Collins, McClufe 


| f 162 Commercial Law: Negotiable Instruments, rphy 
li | Property, Mortgages (3) MurP" 
| | (Spring—day and evening) 
| 163 Law i : : damnati Murphy 
3 Law in Relation to the Form of Business Units: 
l Corporations, Partnerships, and Trusts (3) 
| J. Rom! 


171 Principles of Transportation (3) 

| Impact of intercity transportation systems on society. 

il | differences in development, economic characteristics, 
| requisite: Econ 1-2. (Fall—day ) 


Emphasis 08 «n 
and regulation 


| 172 Public Utilities (3) Gu 
Legal and economic meaning of publi 
ices, economic characteristics, rate-making, . 
dustries, with emphasis on electric, gas, and telephone IM 
requisite: Econ 1-2. (Spring -evening) 

J Rom 


c utility concept; develop tility ir 


He | 173 Transportation Systems Management 3) E 1 
P : g ( modes, of 99 
inte 


Comparative study, from the standpoint of various carrier 4 in 


s of domestic an 


agement problems common to all mode 
(Spring—4day) 


transportation. Prerequisite: Econ 1-2. 


J, Ron? 


| ) 174 Urban Transportation (3) ba artis 
l Problems of developing balanced transportation systems for a market 
| area needs, modal evaluation, cost effectiveness, finance, . 
i Prerequisite: Econ 1—2 or equivalent. (Fall—evening) | 


175 Introduction to Foreign Trade (3) adition* e& 
, ici 'eme , ternational business» co shif 
The physical movement of goods in internation al hetical export , A 


sential for successful trading; development of à hypot discussi? M 

ment, including examples of documentation required al Emph A 

| procedural problems from a management point of ko policy: 
| ocean marine insurance and export traffic managemen 
ite: Ec 2 fall < »—evening ) : 

uisite: Econ 1-2. (Fall and spring—evening giorni 


! 176 International Business Theory and Policy (3) ations rol 
z . , : ransa Pe 
| Casual relationships underlying international business tr - d 
government in international trade, international piena ing interna” 
| vate producers, trade with developing nations, develop 


. : nri sening 
| business policy. Prerequisite: Econ 1-2. (Spring—eV® E 


! | 177 Foreign Markets (3) elected 
Meet 
| | Patterns of world trade by countries and commodities, d 14 of 
| analysis, and in-depth market studies. Prerequisite: 
mission of instructor. (Spring evening ) d gr 
H pick'e ssf 
wal 


178 Management of International Business 
Operations (3) 

l | Analysis of overseas projects 

tion; case studies involving development 4 

li marketing programs and other operations in differe 

requisite: B Ad 175 or permission of instructor. 


& 
Q 
Ig - 
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181 Manufacturing Production (3) Birdsong 
Basic principles and methods of manufacturing production. Manufactur- 
ing facilities, plant and equipment. Illustrations selected from various 
process and fabrication industries. (Fall—evening; spring—day ) 


191 Business Reports and Analyses (3) 
Sources of management information, array and analysis of data, inter- 
pretation and presentation of findings. 


198 Case Problems in Management (3) Eastin 
Principles and techniques of management illustrated by cases drawn from 
business and industry. Prerequisite: B Ad 102, 105, 131, 141. (Fall— 
day; spring—day and evening) 


MRD GROUP 


201 Social Environment of Business (3) Divita 
American business history stressing social influences. Business problems 
faced, decisions made, and actions taken by the historical succession of 
Owners and managers. Business responsibility, ethics, and morality. 
(Fall—evening) 


202 Relations of Government to Business (3) Timbers 
(Formerly Mgt 287) 
Legal foundations of the power of government to regulate and promote 
'Usiness, regulatory and promotional activities of the government, func- 
tions of the independent regulatory agencies, antitrust activities of gov- 
*rnment, monetary and fiscal policy, and government regulation of labor- 


Management relations. (Spring—day ) 

203 Legal Environment of Business (3) Timbers 
Business under the U.S. Constitution, federal legislation, legal precedents, 
and agency orders. Major emphasis on court decisions relating to busi- 
Dess, (Spring—evening ) 

20 z : 

8 Personnel Management and Industrial Relations (3) Barrett, Magruder 
Survey of personnel management practices and procedures, including la- 


T-Management relations. (Fall—evening) 
20 , 

? Seminar: Personnel Management (3) Eastin 
Industrial personnel and manpower management, research in advanced 
Problems, (Spring—evening) 

210 
The Personnel Manager (3) Jessup 


Personnel manager and his place in the organization, relations of per- 
" nel manager to other executives, personnel manager's policy role and 
lions with chief executive. Key problems of the senior personnel ex- 


ecutive, Prerequisite: B Ad 208 or permission of instructor. (Spring 
™*Vening ) 

21 
Leadership and Executive Development (3) Grub, Loeser 


(Formerly Met 211) 


Ories of managerial leadership; issues and problems associated with 
Utive prd in large organizations and at higher management levels; exec- 
instruct *clion and development. Prerequisite: Mgt 201 or permission of 

or, (Fall and spring—evening) 
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L. Smith, Barrett 


and the conduct ) 
(Fall—eveniné 


| 212 Unionism and Collective Bargaining (3) 

V I : 1 s : 

| The American labor movement. Collective bargaining 
labor relations under collective bargaining agreements. 


| "taa eee x cs "Run tt 
| 213 Current Issues in Unionism, Collective Bargaining, L. Smith, Bart? 


M I 

M | and Labor Relations (3) - 
Current problems and issues. Prerequisite: B Ad 212. (Spring 
ning) 


215 European Common Market (3) — 
Analysis of treaty establishing European Economic Community; inst 
tion of EEC and of member states and the internal law of mem T 
as they affect doing business in EEC; series of problems arising ou! ip 
establishing and operating business with and within EEC. Backgroun ' 
international law and antitrust law desirable. (Same as Law 541 ( 
(Fall or spring) 


217 Seminar: International Technical and Economic Assistance (3) 


Technical and economic assistance activities of the 
United Nations, and specialized agencies; problems of law, Poe rans 
gram, and administration; development planning; public : 
actions and institutions involving technical or economic 
as Law 542 (2)).* (Fall or spring) 


assistance. 


218 Legal Aspects of International Business Transactions (3) E restri | 
| U.S. law and practice, including current tax problems and jaw sy | 
|] 


tions on investment; brief comparison with British and civil —, 
e of law; curre includ 


5 : : ( 

international trà e 

s ce. 
ources of finan , 1 € 


4 ona 
ding internati select 


international law, international contracts, choic 
erations: effect of SEC laws and regulations; 
ing GATT and reciprocal trade arrangements, 


United States and foreign, private and public, includ ad 
ganizations; protection of property, settlement. of disputes 
case studies. In addition to the regular lecturers, there W! iater? 


— s in if 
turers in various specialties. Emphasis on current problems © wf! 
Law 303. (Same 9 


tional trade and investment. Prerequisite: 
(2)).* ( Fall or spring) poms" 
D. 
225 Seminar: Manufacturing Production (3) 
Examination of production technology, including new manu jications jj 
facilities. wt 
unction. f ins 
permissio 9 


esses, materials, products, equipment, and 
emerging technology in managing the production f 
, vidual student research. Prerequisite: B Ad 181 or 


tor. (Spring—evening ) 


Financial Decision-making (3) 
Functions and objectives of financial management, analysis, . P Add 


23 


| problems of internal financial analysis, rate-of-return erequisil^" ye 
| forecasting, problems of capital demand and supply. ning; $ ing 4 
| 115 or equivalent, B Ad 131 (Fall—day and eve i 
| ning) , Amin 
| Mock ^^ a. 
| 232 Capital Resource Management (3) i dividend i 
I Problems of capital acquisition, costs, rationing, structure " 
| Prerequisite: B Ad 231. (Fall—evening ) "T 
I n——— ith 
| or 218 make special arrangements " 


M * Students registering for B Ad 215, 217, 


Ii for supplementary assignments equivalent to one additional semester hour 
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233 International Business Finance (3) Eldridge 


Case development and analysis of problems in international business fi- 
nance. Impact of the evolving international payments system on business. 
Prerequisite: B Ad 131 or equivalent. (Spring—evening) 


234 Seminar: Capital Formation (3) Eldridge 


Determinants of saving and investment, timing of corporate security is- 
sues, analysis of current capital market conditions. Prerequisite: B Ad 
131 or equivalent. (Fall—evening) 


235 Financial Management (3) Mock 


Problems of financial management encountered in the organization and 
Operation of a corporation; planning financial structure, obtaining and 
managing capital, issuing and placing securities, administering income, 
Security arrangements. Primarily taught by the case method. Prerequi- 
Site: Acct 215, Mgt 201. (As arranged) 


237 Investment Analysis (3) Dockeray, Hagauer, Amling 
Risk-reward analysis of security investments including analysis of na- 
tional economy, industry, company, and market: introduction to port- 
folio management; emphasis on theory, professional application, and com- 
Puter methods. Prerequisite: B Ad 131. (Fall and spring—evening) 


238 Seminar: Investment and Portfolio Dockeray, Hagauer, Amling 
Management (3) 


Portfolio management theory, application, and computer modeling. Inde- 
Pendent research on investment analysis and portfolio management with 
—— on theory, cases, and computer applications. Prerequisite: B Ad 
37. 


241 Advanced Marketing Management (3) Lauter, Divita 


Marketing management problems and policies in major decision areas of 
Product planning, channels of distribution, advertising, personal selling, 
sales promotion, pricing, and development of integrated marketing pro- 


ms. Tools useful in decision-making. Case analysis. (Fall and 
SPring—evening ) 


242 Marketing Theory (3) Lauter, Hartley 


Critical review of the development of marketing thought and important 
Marketing literature. Special and current problems and/or trends in mar- 


eting and their impact on the firm and society. Prerequisite: B Ad 241. 
all—evening ) 


2 
43 Seminar; Marketing Research (3) Hartley 


: rch as an aid to decision-making and increased efficiency in market- 

ing, marketing research process, critical appraisal of methods and results, 

Applications of marketing research. Cases, selected readings, and research 

Projects, (Spring—evening) 

Consumer Behavior (3) Hartley 

te omer decision-making in the market place; research in pertinent in- 
“isciplinary studies in psychology, sociology, and other behavioral fields: 
sent and potential applications for marketing. (Fall—evening) 


International Marketing (3) Lauter 


ganization for international marketing, foreign demand analysis, prod- 
velopment and policies, marketing structure and trade channels, ad- 
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9 è 4 $2 al aspects 
vertising and promotion problems and policies, pricing, and legal aspe™ 
ting strates) 


Emphasis on development of effective international marke 
(Spring—evening) 


" : P ef 
249 Seminar: Comparative Marketing (3) po 
Theoretical foundation for advanced work in international business. P. 


uation of domestic marketing systems of different countries with pa sim 
ic and social forces create 


attention to the manner in which econom : Mar- 
ilarities and differences in performance of the marketing function. ced 
keting in Western Europe, Latin America, the socialist bloc, and sel 
underdeveloped areas of Africa and Asia. (Spring—evening) 
potte! 
roblems of physical distributio 
and the busin? 


253 Distribution Logistics (3) 
Application of the systems concept to p 


and supply of goods. Role of logistics in the economy Jems cus 
firm, transportation rates and services, location theory and proble "flow 


tomer service standards pricing, inventory control, information rgani- 
scheduling, allocation, warehousing, traffic, and logistics system 
zation. (Spring—evening) 
: 1dridg* 
255 International Trade (3) Grub, PE. ir 
: - : : al 
Research, analysis, and discussion of public and private foreign [fore 
stitutions; principles and theories of international trade; role 4 changiné 
trade and investment in U.S. balance of payments; problems an de 
patterns in U.S. trade in the Western Hemisphere. Guest lect 


(Fall—day and evening) 


256 Seminar: International Trade (3) we 
Research, analysis, and discussion of international problems eso S. 
economic integration; emphasis on European Economic Commun tentia 
trade with developing nations; East-West trade problems and Puis 
foreign trade policy of the United States. Guest lecturers. 
B Ad 255 or permission of instructor. (Spring—evening) 


257 Operation of the Multinational Firm (3) <e meth? 
: nme: s R : as y 
Analysis of problems in international business by use of the € " 
including international market entry and expansion; O 
procedures, and problems of multinational companies; 
tives for international business. Prerequisite: advanced 
standing. (Spring—evening ) 
g pring g Grob 


258 Colloquium on International Business (3) . with pt 
Primarily for doctoral students; open to Master's candidate? eratis 
mission of instructor. Research on selected problems 
business with emphasis upon national and internationa! P: He d 

regionalism, trade barriers, investment incentives, internatio a P wi 

tion, foreign aid and development assistance and its relation (Fall 
developing nations, and trade with the Communist 


ning) Lau 


259 Comparative Business Management (3) witb rmi” 
" ; “ay idates 
Primarily for doctoral students; open to Master's candidate os and - 


sion of instructor. Comparative analysis of business ae e nom of 


agement systems in different countries and under dif anagement ns 
tems. Special attention to generic characteristics F ud environ 


business enterprises and how these are modified in 
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Examination of the influence of these factors on the level of economic 
development, social structure, history, and culture of a country. Emphasis 
on seminar reports and term papers Prerequisite: Mgt 201 or equiva- 
lent. (Spring—evening) 


Black, Holland 


261 Managerial Economics I (3) 
Applications of economic 


Managerial applications of economic analysis. 
theory and statistics to business decisions involving demand, production, 
cost, profits, investments, and inventories. Prerequisite: Econ 217, Mgt 
203, Stat 111 and 112; or equivalent; or permission of instructor. 
(Fall and spring—evening) 


262 Managerial Economics H (3) Black, Holland 
Managerial applications of economic analysis. Use of economic theory 
and statistics in business forecasting; interpretation of economic trends 

analysis of governmental economic policies as they 

Econ 218, Mgt 203, Stat 111 and 112; or 

(Fall and spring—evening) 


Black 


Production functions; opti- 
tech- 


and developments; 
affect business. Prerequisite: 
equivalent; or permission of instructor. 


264 Economics of Production (3) 
Economics of production and manufacturing. 
mization of input mix with simple, multistage, and joint production; 
nological change, risk, uncertainty, progress functions. Prerequisite: Econ 
101 or 217, Stat 111, college algebra or Mgt 203. (Fall—evening) 


265 Seminar: Managerial Economics (3) Black 
Primarily for doctoral students. Special topics and applications of ana- 
lytical tools to business decision-making and policy, drawn principally 
from current literature. Preparation and presentation of seminar papers 
by students on approved topics. Prerequisite: B Ad 261, 262; or permis- 
sion of instructor. 


775 Seminar: Transportation (3) J. Roman 


Problems and special areas of interest in transportation. Prerequisite: 
B Ad 171 or permission of instructor. (Spring—evening) 


27 
<19 Purchasing and Materials Management (3) Page, Sherman 
(dustrial purchasing and materials management principles and practices. 
TBanization and functions in materials management. Determination of 
requirements, source selection, buying practices, policies, and ethics. 
(Fall—day ) 


280 
Procurement and Contracting (3) Sherman, Benefield 
Overview of procurement and contracting; emphasis on federal govern- 
> ent buying policies, practices, and procedures. (Fall—evening) 
82G 
Government Contract Administration (3) Sherman 


curveillance over performance of contract. Rights and obligations: 

the md suspension of work, default, termination for the convenience of 

M mem, inspection, warranties, procedures for the settlement of 
ersies on government contracts. 


283 T 
Pricing and Negotiation (3) Sherman 


to and —, of negotiated procurement; participation and rela- 
Uct, and of functional elements of the organization; preparation, COn- 
investme recording of negotiations; analysis of contract cost, price, profit, 

nt, and risk; cost principles; incentives; relationship of contract 


230 
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à stiai d 

type to work requirements; techniques of negotiation. Prerequisite: BA 
280 or permission of instructor. (Fall) 

an 

284 Procurement Data Management (3) Sherm 

ma s : , nc 

Technical data and the procurement process, organizational and hh 

" " d 

tional relationships, contract-controlling documentation, patent p 

rights in data, requirements determination and the acquisition of pt 

Configuration management; 


federal policies, contractor interests. 
trol of changes. 


285 Systems Procurement and Project Management 


Development and procurement of major systems Project 


and the impact of this technique on the procurement process. finition 
ment planning—from concept formulation through contract de 


development, and manufacture 


286 Government Contracts (2) and 
Survey of basic law underlying government procurement, basic powe inis 
limitations on federal government in entering into contracts, e an 
trative and legislative policies governing these contracts, advertise . 
negotiated procurement procedures, forms of contracts and clause 
(Same as Law 355) (Fall or spring) 


287 Government Procurement Law (2) ding 9? 
r in 

Survey of the law pertaining to government procurement, — disc 

analysis of the unique features of government contracting An the courts 


branch, and t 


sion of the functions of Congress, the executive ) 
(Fall or spring 


in the procurement process (Same as Law 431) 
288 Formation of Government Contracts (2) at col 
Detailed coverage of the rules and practices followed in arriving, dept 


rac " — > O " > n » > arison in * $ 
tracts between the government and private parties. C sae di techniq?" 


of advertised and negotiated procurement and analysis OF vr (same 
used in pricing and arriving at the terms of such contrat™ 
Law 432) (Fall or spring) 
289 Performance of Government Contracts (2) dy aris 
n 


most freque y pec 
Interpretation of SE ipe 
j analysis ^ of 


Discussion of the substantive legal problems that 
'ontracts 


fications and the most generally used contract clauses, ane h the t 
rights of the parties when performance in accordance "n or spri 
the contract is not obtained. (Same as Law 433). (Fa 
290 Government Contract Claims and Litigation (2) overt I 
. a : 
Analysis of the methods which can be used by the parties e " dispute 
contract to obtain legal relief, including detailed coverage uitabl and * 
procedure, actions for breach of contract, and forms ot e. 
E an Z 
traordinary relief. (Same as Law 434) (Fall or spring pasti 
291 Seminar: Business Management (3) of mana 
ases : 
Primarily for doctoral students Research on various phase > evenit 
(Fall and spring 


ment as practiced in American industry. 


293 Business Research (3) 


May be repeated once for credit. (Fall or spring) 
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295 Business Decision Simulation (3) Dickie 


Managerial decision-making in a diversified multinational firm. Students 
are organized into teams in a simulated competitive environment in which 
à complex situation is played out using computers. Prerequisite: advanced 
Master's or doctoral degree standing. 


297 Case Studies in Business Administration (3) Jessup, Page 
Cases covering the whole range of business activity. Analysis of opera- 
tional situations and policy issues. Developing and implementing solu- 
tions to managerial problems. Prerequisite: advanced Master's degree 
standing. (Fall and spring—day and evening) 

298 Readings in Business (3) Conner, Kaye 
Supervised readings in selected fields within business administration. Ad- 
mission by permission of instructor. May be repeated once for credit. 
(Fall and spring—evening) 

299 Thesis Seminar (3) Hartley 
Examination of thesis standards, research philosophy and methodology. 
(Fall and spring—evening) 

300 Thesis Research (3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 


"Ur GROUP 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Business Administration 
general examination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertion Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Business Administration candidates. May be re- 
Peated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


Wy 


Proj 
e. 
Wood’ S.N. Wrenn (Emeritus), C.R. Naeser (Chairman), R.C. Vincent, R.E. 
Attocigp, e Perros, W.E. Schmidt, D.G. White, J.B. Levy, Nicolae Filipescu 


Atoci, i rofessors Bette Barton, F.L. Minn, A.D. Britt, E.A. Caress 
Are: e 


Professorial Lecturer Abraham Schwebel 


Aduner prelessor D.A. Rowley 
wip tant Professors James Cadigan, William Oberg, P.G. Tunstall, 
Attini, illiams 
t ? 
Lecturer Ofessorial Lecturer Donald Jerina 
"theo, C. Edmundson, C.R. Midkiff, Jr., S.W. Fleisher, Anna Thomas 
bmw Of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Chemistry (Departmen- 
thy training in et offers two undergraduate majors designed to give students 
neal Chem; In the basic divisions of chemistry: analytical, inorganic, organic, and 
a Permit Major I provides considerable concentration in chemistry. How- 
; Preparin: à wider selection of electives and thus should meet the needs of stu- 
Pitari for 8 to enter medicine, dentistry, or related fields. Major L is intended 
Students preparing for graduate study in chemistry or those planning 
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rican Chemi: 
g. Two 
y in 


to enter the chemical profession and wishing to be certified to the Ame 
cal Society as having met the minimum requirements for professional tr 
foreign languages are recommended for students planning to do graduat 
chemistry. 
Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters or the Science 
76-77, including Chem 11-12 and 22 or 15-16, 51 
Major I—required: the general requirements, pages 81-85, includ 


ainin 
e wor 


r es 
curriculum, respectively, pag 
52, 53-54; Math 31; Phys Ba 
ing Chem 11 
German 


including the Math 


Chem 142, 235; TT 
934 251 Math nd 
— 29^ kc Math 33 8 
139, Phys 161, 165, 175, Stat 197. The student is encouraged to take Math on 
Phys 31-32 in preparation for advanced courses and graduate work. These © 

are essential to graduate work in theoretical chemistry. 


Master of Science in the field of Chemistry.—Prerequisite: 


» degre? with 
a Bachelor $ degree 


a major in Chemistry from this University, or an equivalent degree. hours 
Required: the general requirements, pages 90—96. The required 30 semester iow: 
of graduate work must include Chem 213 and 221, and at least two of the and 


ing: Chem 207, 236, and 251. In addition to the above, Chem 193, 299- 30 ar 
pe 


at least 4 semester hours of advanced laboratory work are also required. nd 22 
which may be taken to satisfy this laboratory requirement are i4 


Chem 22 
(3 semester hours), 136, 155, and 156; a maximum of 2 semester hours O. ement 


1 


295 may also be applied to the laboratory requirement, The thesis 14 isti 
Chem 299-300, may be in analytical, inorganic, organic, OT physica hemistt): 


Chem 156 is prerequisite to Master's thesis work in the field of orgame i Chem 
All graduate students are required to participate in the seminar program. Ger 
291) and colloquium program. A reading knowledge examination 1n Fre 2 


„fore the $ 
man, or Russian (German or Russian preferred) must be passed before ue didat? 
joctoral © 


half of the work is started. A student who intends to become à € ram. 
is strongly urged to take Chem 207 as early as possible in his graduate prop i 0 
Master of Science in the field of Geochemistry (an interdepartmental des" ior’ 
fered by the departments of Chemistry and Geology).—Prerequisite: & "equi 
degree with a major in Chemistry or in Geology from this University, OF an 
lent degree. 7, Gee 
Required: the general requirements, pages 90-36, including Chem 111, camin? 
141, 241, 249; and Chem 213 or Geol 245. The Master's ¢ omprehensive "^4 read 
tion must be taken before registration for the second half of the thesis WOT- ent of 


by the Depart™ 
f of the wor is Sgire 
the general "und 
student's ew Gd 
amination “ip 

g examinal Oa 

aminat! 
ami . " 


ing knowledge examination in a foreign language, approved 
Chemistry or Geology, must be passed before the second hal 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Chemistry Required: 
ments, pages 90-94, 96-98 Course requirements depend on the 
Ihe tool requirement options are (1) a foreign language readin 
man and either French or Russian or (2) a foreign language re 
German and a demonstrated proficiency in computer programm! 
tion is required for students in physical or theoretical chemistry 


nations replace the "General Examination" requirement. 4c [nO 
p | l products, "a Mat 


ng. 


Cumulative 


Research fields: Analytical Chemistry, Chemistry of Naturi , Kinet ns 
Chemistry, Organic Chemistry, Physical Chemistry (Electrochemism j 4 
netic Resonance, Theoretical), and Physical Organic Chemistry (NP "T 
nisms). enia p 

x »deparime al fe 

Doctor of Philosophy field of study in Geox hemistry (an int a : general an 

offered by the departments 0j Chemistry and Geology) Required: :on 


a 
a reading knowledge €* 


on of Stat 
1 four 


quirements, pages 90-94, 96-98, including 


approved foreign language plus the satisfactory completi 
al Examination ™ 


49: and the satisfactory completion of the Gener 
ing chemistry and geochemistry. 


CHEMISTRY 233 


Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Chemistry —Prerequisite: 
ucation curriculum, pages 78-79. 
quired: the Chemistry option and professional courses on pages 107, 115. 


Ma duate Placement Examinations: All entering students in the Master's and 
ow programs in the field of Chemistry are required to take the American 
4 ical Society Graduate Level Placement Examinations, given by the Department 
*mistry, prior to registration in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The 
Ry cement examinations (in the disciplines of analytical, organic, inorganic, and 
er th chemistry ) are of the multiple-choice type. These tests are designed to 
hi. * subject matter in the disciplines generally taught in modern undergraduate 
IN ms preparatory for graduate work in chemistry, and the results are used by 
ich Partment to advise the individual student in planning a program of courses 
are appropriate to his background. 
ren tration: Before completing registration each student must obtain from the 
Rha, tive of the Department an assignment to lecture, recitation, and laboratory 
Xn The work of the junior and senior years must be approved by the Depart- 


"scar SCIENCE 
sr GROUP 


4 Fundamentals of Physical Science for Barton, Filipescu, Minn 
Nonscience Majors (3-3) 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on com- 
Pletion of Chem 4. Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Selected 
lopics from chemistry, physics, astronomy, and geology are integrated to 
Introduce the nonscience major to the basic methods and achievements of 


physical science, Laboratory fee, $11 a semester. (Academic year— 
ay) 
MISTRY 
NST croup 
l 
2 General Chemistry (4—4) Staff 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on com- 
kaion of Chem 12. Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours), recita- 
tativ (1 hour). Elementary course in general chemistry, including quali- 

* analysis. Prerequisite: one year of high school algebra. Laboratory 


| fee, $18 a semester. (Offered every year: academic year—day; 1972- 
and alternate years: academic year—evening) 
13 
| General Chemistry (4) Rowley 


For Se E s 
^ School of Engineering and Applied Science students only. Lecture 
N Ours), laboratory (3 hours), recitation (1 hour). Atomic structure, 
*mical bonding; chemical equations; oxygen, hydrogen, acids, and bases; 


c - ~ ; 

tr mical equilibrium; liquid and solid states; periodicity; electrochemis- 

s» Organic chemistry. Prerequisite: Phys 2, Math 31. Laboratory fee, 
(Fall—4day ) 
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15-16 Intensive General and Analytical Chemistry (Honors Course) Minn 
(4-4) 
Chem 15: lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours), recitation (1 hour): 
Chem 16: lecture (2 hours), laboratory (6 hours), recitation (1 hour). 
Equivalent to Chem 11-12 and 22, but with selected topics studied ^ 
depth. Prerequisite to Chem 15: high school physics and chemis* 
Prerequisite to Chem 16: Chem 15. Admission by placement test prio 
to registration or on basis of College Board Advanced Placement Ex 
ination. Laboratory fee, $13 a semester. ( Academic year—day 
Introductory Quantitative Analysis (4) Vincen! 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (6 hours). Theory and practice of ques 
tative analysis by classical volumetric and gravimetric methods an d 
duction to instrumental analysis. Prerequisite: Chem 12. Labore 
fee, $18. (Offered every year: fall and spring day; 1971-72 


alternate years: spring—evening ) 


50 Introduction to Organic Chemistry (4) dents 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). A terminal course fot ae 


in related disciplines. This course does not fulfill the organi CP cite: 
requirement for chemistry majors or premedical students. Prered 
Chem 12 or 16. Laboratory fee, $12. (Fall—day ) 
$ 
& "e a „yy, Cares 
52 Organic Chemistry (3-3) Levy, ; 
: on com 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given rerequi 
pletion of Chem 52. Chemistry of the compounds of carbon. 


site: Chem 12 or 16 (Academic year—day and evening) f 
St 
-54 Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1—1) + reti 
Laboratory complement of Chem 51-52. Prerequisite or concurre tori 
tration: Chem 51-52. Prerequisite to Chem 54: Chem 53. 
tory fee, $12 a semester (Academic year—day and evening) 
SECOND GROUP 
woos 
110 Introduction to Physical Chemistry (3) oches” 
"tic ectr j 
Topics include chemical thermodynamics, chemical kinetics, p^ pre 
istry, solution chemistry, membrane and phase equilibria, and ^ instrucióf 
requisite: Chem 16 or 22, Math 31, Phys 2; or permission ww student 
Not open to chemistry majors. May not be taken for nar 
who have received credit for Chem 111-12 or an equivalent ¢ H 
2 Physical Chemistry (3—3) cal m 
" - Y mic? p 
Gas laws, chemical thermodynamics, solution chemistry, wc opi* 
librium, kinetics, chemical statistics, electrochemistry, and pA requ 
. ) 4 P 
Prerequisite to Chem 111: Chem 16 or 22; Math 31; Phys nic yout 
site to Chem 112: Chem 111. (Offered every year: aca 
day; 1972-73 and alternate years: academic year evening) pmid! 
^ - ) d, Sc a 
113-14 Physicochemical Measurements (2-2) wor con 


HERES 
Laboratory complement to Chem 111-12 and 122. Prerequist? conc 
current registration for Chem 113: Chem 111 Prerequisite Laborato” 
rent registration for Chem 114: Chem 112, 113, and 122. 

fee, $18 a semester. (Academic year—day ) 
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122 Instrumental Analysis Lectures (2) Schmidt 
Theory of instrumental methods in qualitative and quantitative analysis, 
determination of structure, and study of reaction mechanisms with em- 
phasis on electroanalysis, spectrophotometry, and chromatography. Cor- 
related with Chem 114. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Chem 
112. (Offered every year: spring—day; 1971-72 and alternate years: 
spring—evening ) 

134 Descriptive Inorganic Chemistry (2) Rowley 


Intermediate-level course emphasizing the descriptive chemistry of the ele- 
ments. Prerequisite: Chem 16 or 22, 52. Prerequisite or concurrent reg- 


istration: Chem 111. (Fall—day) 


136 Inorganic Chemistry: Preparations (2) Perros 


Application of the technique of inorganic chemistry to the preparation 
and purification of a list of selected substances. Prerequisite: Chem 52 


and 141. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Chem 134 or 235. Lab- 
oratory fee, $18. (Spring—day ) 
l " A « ; x 
| 141-42 Advanced Experimental Chemistry (2-2) Perros, Caress 


Designed to provide the chemistry major with facility in experimental 
methods common to all disciplines of chemistry. Prerequisite: Chem 54. 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Chem 111. Laboratory fee, $12 
à semester. (Academic year—day ) 


155 Organic Chemistry: Preparations (2 or 3) 
Synthesis of organic compounds and application of the technique of or- 
ganic chemistry to the preparation of pure compounds, using larger 
amounts and greater refinements than in Chem 53-54. Prerequisite: 
Chem 16 or 22, 54. Laboratory fee, $10.50 a semester hour. (Spring 
—evening ) 


156 Qualitative Organic Analysis (3) 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (6 hours). Identification of pure organic 
compounds, separation of mixtures, and identification of their components. 
Required of all students planning thesis work in organic chemistry. Pre- 


requisite: Chem 16 or 22, 54. Laboratory fee, $18. (Spring—eve- 
ning) 
19] History of Chemistry (2) Perros 
Historical development of chemistry. Prerequisite: Chem 52. (1971- 
72 and alternate years: fall—evening) 
| 193 Chemical Literature (1) Wrenn 
A general course; reference work and reports. Prerequisite: Chem 16 or 
22, 52. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Chem 111. (Fall— 
evening) 
l j 
| 95 Undergraduate Research (1 or 2) Staff 
Research on problems approved by the Staff. May be repeated once for 
W credit, Laboratory fee, $7.50 a semester hour (Fall and spring) 
| RD Group 
203 € : "à 
03 Chemical Kinetics (2) Levy 


v of chemical reactions and factors influencing them. Prerequisite: 
hem 52, 112. (1971—72 and alternate years: spring—evening) 
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207 Chemical Bonding (3) Barton 
Application of wave mechanics to current chemical problems. Moleculat 
orbital theory, atomic and molecular structure, spectroscopy, chemic# 

application of group theory. Prerequisite: Chem 112. (Fall—day) 
211-12 Physical Chemistry (2-1) Woo! 
Same as Chem 111-12. Admission only by departmental permission. 
Credit assigned upon satisfactory completion of Chem 213. (offer 
every year: academic year—day; 1971-72 and alternate years: academ! 

year—evening ) 

Wood 


^ 


213 Chemical Thermodynamics (3) : 
ermoc chemist! 
ther" 


Application of thermodynamics to chemical problems. Th 
) 
homogeneous and heterogeneous equilibria, statistical calculation € 


modynamic properties, electrochemistry. Prerequisite: Chem 112 € 
(Fall—evening) 
1 
myst : : - arto! 
214 Principles of Magnetic Resonance (3) B the 
js on 
Application of magnetic resonance to chemical problems, emphasis he 
ons, 
close connection between theory and experiment. Molecular motic ion 
. s 
laxation theory, bonding, etc. Prerequisite: Chem 207 or permis 
instructor. (1972—73 and alternate years: spring—day) 
e : Minn 
215 Quantum Chemistry (3) i 
; on 
Postulates of quantum mechanics, exactly solvable systems, V: iati ct 
and spe 


| 
| perturbation approximations, atomic and molecular structure of — 
| 


the chemical bond. Prerequisite: Chem 207 or permission 
tor. (1971-72 and alternate years: fall—evening) 
arton 
Y me^ . : or : Bart 
216 Statistical Mechanics as Applied to Chemistry (5) "T 
jain 
Introduction to classical and quantum statistics designed to acqt isite 0 
s u 
student with basic principles and application ol method. Prereq* 7 om 
concurrent registration: Chem 207 or permission of instructor. 
72 and alternate years; spring—evening) 
s . eet 
Filipe 


219 Spectrochemistry (3) radit 
tic F 
Energetic states of molecules under the influence of electromagne! A 


rties- 
tion and their relation to structures and spectroscopic Prope agna 


| requisite: Chem 207 and 221, or permission of instructor. 
and alternate years: spring—evening) it 
| pri 
| . ` . 
| 221 Advanced Analytical Chemistry I (3) of € 
1 n ation 
| Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Theory and applic netic, and 
| cent spectrometric methods of analysis, including electrical, mag eveni ) 
li optical instrumentation. Prerequisite: Chem 122 (Spring 
ll Schm" 
Il 222 Advanced Analytical Chemistry II (2 or 3) ppc 
I x sory and * $e 
| Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours—optional) Theory “ho ds. pre 
| M tion of electroanalysis and separations by phy 'icochemical met © al ernal? 
) y F 71 32 220808 
i requisite: Chem 122. Laboratory fee, $7.50 (1971-72 8 
n years: fall—evening) $ 
| perto” 
| " . 1 ` . 
ll 231 Coordination Chemistry (2) ecula! 


= 7 ; and mo 
I Selected topics including application of ligand field theory and : 
determination * -nation 


a D orbital theory to transition metal complexes, coordin® 
constants, and methods for the synthesis of representative 


CHEMISTRY 237 


compounds. Prerequisite: Chem 237. (1972-73 and alternate years: 
fall—evening) 


232 The Lanthanide and Actinide Elements (2) Perros 
Comprehensive review of the physical and chemical properties of the 
lanthanide and actinide elements; particular emphasis on the more recent 
developments. Prerequisite: Chem 236. (1972-73 and alternate years: 
spring—evening ) 


233 Organometallic Chemistry (3) White 
Survey of organometallic compounds with emphasis on the compounds 
of lithium, boron, aluminum, silicon, the transition metals, and the cata- 
lytic role of certain organotransition metal complexes. Prerequisite: 
Chem 236 and 251, or permission of instructor. (1972-73 and alter- 
nate years: fall—evening) 


234 Nuclear and Radiochemistry (2) Schwebel 
Preparation, properties, and uses of radioactive atoms, both natural and 
synthetic. Prerequisite: Chem 235. (1972-73 and alternate years: 
fall) 

235-36 Advanced Inorganic Chemistry (3—3) White 


Application of modern chemical theories to inorganic substances and re- 
actions followed by a detailed study, developed from the periodic table, 
| of the chemistry of the more common elements. Prerequisite to Chem 
| 235: Chem 52, 112. Prerequisite to Chem 236: Chem 235. (Aca- 
demic year—evening) 


237 Physical Inorganic Chemistry (2) Rowley 
Quantitative application of modern theories for interpretation and ex- 
planation of the electronic properties of transition-metal complexes. Pre- 
requisite: Chem 112 and 134, or Chem 235. (1971-72 and alternate 

251-5) Advanced Organic Chemistry (3-3) Filipescu 
Synthesis, reactions, and properties of organic compounds; fundamental 


theories of organic chemistry, emphasis on reaction mechanisms. Pre- 


| 
| years: spring—evening) 
| requisite to Chem 251: Chem 52, 112. Prerequisite to Chem 252: Chem 


251. (Academic year—evening) 
253 Advanced Synthetic Organic Chemistry (3) Wrenn 
Study of reactions employed in the synthesis of organic compounds. Pre- 
| requisite: Chem 251. (Spring—evening) 
| 257 Physical Organic Chemistry (2) Levy 


Physical aspects of the reactions of organic compounds; effects of struc- 
ture and medium on reactivity. Prerequisite: Chem 252 or permission 
of instructor. (1972-73 and alternate years: spring—evening) 


258 Natural Products (2) Caress 

| Methods of structure determination and synthesis of naturally occurring 
Compounds; some aspects of the chemistry of terpenes, steroids, alkaloids, 

| etc. Prerequisite: Chem 251 or permission of instructor. (1972-73 
and alternate years: spring—evening) 


ERETT 
an 
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259 Polymer Chemistry (3) 
: : -^reauisité: 
Preparation, properties, and structure of macromolecules. Prerequis! 


Chem 52, 112. (1971-72 and alternate years: fall—evening) 
Staff 


n this seminar through 
academic credit. 


291 Seminar: Recent Developments in Chemistry (0) 


All graduate students are required to participate ir 
out their period of residence in the Department No 


tuition fee required. (Fall and spring—day ) 
taff 
295 Research (arr.) S " 
"e :Re ent 
Research on problems approved by the Staff. Open to qualified we 
with advanced training. May be repeated for credit not to exceed à 
of 8 semester hours. Laboratory fee, $7.50 a semester hour. 
and spring) 
staff 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
Laboratory fee, $18 a semester. (Fall and spring) 
FOURTH GROUP 


staff 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


. : , cumulative 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy cumu 
examinations, May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) í 
: x Sta 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) it 
r credit 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated fo 
(Fall and spring) 


Chinese — 


See "East Asian Languages and Literatures." 


Classics a 


Professor J.F. Latimer 

Associate Professorial Lecturer A.B. Seidman 

Assistant Professor J.E. Ziolkowski (Chairman) 

Adjunct Assistant Professor Mary Norton 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers Mary Nutting, D.B. Beers, 
Porath _prerea 


, vi 
Neil Levin® p 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Classical Humanities (Departmental) = uivalen! 
site: the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 76, including Clas 3 4 (or ed i 
or Clas 13-14; Clas 71, 72; Hist 39-40 — E 

Required: the general requirements, pages 81-85, including Clas I “wiede ° 
127, 137-38; Art 102 or 111; Hist 105, 109, 110; Phil 111. A reading E? 1 
French and German is recommended. the Ld 


' : > isite: 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Latin (Departmental).- -Prerequi 


and Letters curriculum, page 76, including Hist 39—40. ter pours A 

Required: the general requirements, pages 81-85, and (1) 22 — 111, ' 
Latin beyond first-group courses, including Clas 131-32, 137-38; (2) mend 
109 or 110, Phil 111. A reading knowledge of French and G 


erman is reco 


CLASSICS 239 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Classical Archeology and Greek (Departmental). 
"This interdepartmental major may be arranged in conjunction with the Depart- 
ment of Art. Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 76, including Clas 
13-14, Hist 39-40. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 81—85, including 12 semester hours of 
Xcond-group courses in Greek; Clas 137-38; Art 101, 102, 103, 111; Hist 109, 110; 
Phil 111. A reading knowledge of French and German is recommended. 


Clas 1-2 and 3-4 or 11-12 and 13-14 or 21-22 and 23-24 satisfy the foreign 
Nguage requirements. Clas 71, 72 satisfies the literature requirement in Columbian 

"iege. For students entering with two years of high school Latin, Clas 3-4 will 
Sttisfy the language requirement. 


LATIN AND GREEK 
FIRST GROUP 


1-2 First-year Latin (3-3) Nutting and Staff 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
tion of Clas 2. Functional presentation of the essentials of the language, 
appropriate reading selections, development of English derivatives, intro- 
duction to Roman life and literature. (Academic year—day ) 


3-4 Second-year Latin (3—3) Norton 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
tion of Clas 4. Continuation of Clas 1-2; emphasis on Latin readings 
that illustrate Roman life and literature. Prerequisite: Clas 1-2 or two 
years of high school Latin. (Academic year—day ) 


11-12 First-year Greek (3-3) Ziolkowski 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
tion of Clas 12. Essentials of grammar; appropriate reading selections. 
Text used varies between Attic and Homeric Greek. (Academic year 
—4ay) 
13-14 Second-year Greek (3-3) Ziolkowski 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
| tion of Clas 14. Review of grammar; rapid reading from selected Greek 
authors. Prerequisite: Clas 12. (Academic year—day) 
| Sce 
| ND GROUP 
l 
01-2 Introduction to Latin Literature (3-3) Beers 
| Selections from a wide variety of Latin authors of prose and poetry. Pre- 
requisite: Clas 3-4 or equivalent. (Clas 101: fall—day) 
103 Roman Comedy (3) Norton 
Selected plays from Plautus and Terence. Prerequisite: Clas 101-2 or 
Permission of instructor. 
109_ 


10 Latin Prose and Poetry of the Golden Age (3-3) Norton 
Selections from one or two major authors will be read each semester. 
May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: Clas 101-2 or permission of 
instructor. (Clas 109: fall—day) 
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117-18 Latin Prose and Poetry of the Silver Age (3-3) suf 
Selections from one or two major authors will be read each semester. 

May be repeated for credit. (Clas 117: spring—day) 
Norton 


131-32 Latin Prose Composition (1—1) 


Exercises in Latin prose composition for Latin majors. 
may enroll by permission of instructor. 


Other students 


ws 
133—34 Medieval Latin Literature and Texts (3-3) Andre 


Wide variety of selections in prose and poetry for rapid 
requisite: Clas 101-2 or permission of instructor. May | 
graduate credit with permission of instructor. (Academic year 


135-36 Survey of Latin Literature (3-3) 


Latin literature in historical sequence. For Latin majors. Othe 
may enroll by permission of instructor. 


r students 


imer 
a r à " sempe atime 
137—38 Introduction to Classical Studies (1—1) l iors; 
> " 'veek. majo: 
Required course for Latin or Classical Archeology and Greek * proad 
other students admitted with permission of instructor. Survey of ^ studies: 
range of sources and resources involved in pursuing — oa crit 
standard references, periodicals, library holdings, papy rology, te* 
icism, history of classical scholarship. T 
" um i ZiolkoWs 
139 Readings in Greek Literature (1 or 2) Zic sii 
E ; i , etry, 
Selections from a wide variety of Greek prose, drama, and poet Y jon of 


> mi 
to the needs of the class. May be repeated for credit with perm 


instructor. Prerequisite: Clas 14. 


141 Medieval Latin (3) 

Selections from the Vulgate and representative 
1ith century. Prerequisite: Clas 101-2 or permuissior 
be taken for graduate credit with approval of instructor. 


p the 
Latin writers throug foy 
n of instructor. 


COURSES IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


FIRST GROUP kows 
T " : jolKt 
71 Greek and Roman Epic, History, and Biography (3) Z Tacit 
. "y, x 4 
Selections from Homer, Herodotus, Thucydides, Plutarch, re Clas je 
Suetonius, Vergil, and Ovid. Students who receive credit 
cannot receive credit for Clas 71. (Spring—day ) í wk 
k Ziol o 
72 Greek and Roman Poetry, Drama, Philosophy, 
and Satire (3) . Tet 
PlautUS ciy- 


Selections from Pindar, Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, uvenal: "» 
ence, Plato, Epicurus, Aristotle, Zeno, Seneca, Apuleius, se for clas "^ 
dents who receive credit for Clas 105 cannot receive crec 

(Fall—day; spring—evening ) 


SECOND GROUP wort? 


105 Survey of Classical Humanities (3) 


Representative masterpieces of Greek and Rom: 

: : re 
dramatic, philosophical, and historical. Students who 
Clas 71 or 72 cannot receive credit for Clas 105. 


j .€ 
an literature: 
ceiv 


108 


113 


127 


17 


41-25 
“2 


23-24 


IT 


‘an Languages and Literatures 
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Classical Mythology (3) Norton 


Mythology of the Greeks and Romans from the creation of the world: 
tales of the gods, heroes, and great families that have influenced litera- 


ture, art, and music. Prerequisite: Engl 1, 40; or equivalent. (Spring 
—4day ) 
Greek and Roman Drama (3) Norton 


Selected masterpieces of Greek and Roman tragedy and comedy. 
(Fall—day) 


Legacy of Greece and Rome (3) Ziolkowski 
(Replaces former Clas 125 The Legacy of Greece (3) and Clas 126 The 
Legacy of Rome (3)) 

Study of our classical heritage, with emphasis on literature and art, po- 
litical institutions, and law and their influence in the Western world. Pre- 
requisite: Clas 71, 72; or Clas 105; or Hist 39; or permission of instruc- 
tor. (Spring—day ) 


Seminar: Classics and Goals for America (3) Latimer 
An extensive and intensive search for ways of applying ancient thought 
to modern problems. Selected current readings; extensive reading of 
Greek and Latin authors. Primarily for juniors and seniors. Prerequi- 
site: Clas 71 and 72, or 105; or permission of instructor. (Fall and 
Spring—day ) 


First-year Hebrew (3—3) Seidman 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
tion of Clas 22. Study of the elements of Hebrew; emphasis on sources 
of the language, reading comprehension, writing facility, and conversa- 
tion, (Academic year—day and evening) 


Second-year Hebrew (3-3) Seidman 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
tion of Clas 24. Review of grammar; continued development of reading 
comprehension, writing facility, and conversation. Selections from Hebrew 
text of the Old Testament and other materials. (Academic year—day 
and evening) 


Profes - : 

Attocian, Chung-wen Shih (Acting Chairman) 

4 istan rofessorial Lecturers Jane Evans, Thomas Lawton 

Asistan, pl essors G.C.Y. Wang, D.L. Lee 

aet rofessorial Lecturer Ming-jean Loh 

fairs T of Arts in the field of Chinese Studies.—See Public and International 


' Pages 383. 84 
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CHINESE 
FIRST GROUP 
iM a aff 
1-2 Beginning Mandarin Chinese, I evel I (3-3) St 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on. pe 
laboratory (1 hour). Fu 


pletion of Asia 2. Classroom (3 hours), 


; 3 actice 
mentals of grammar and pronunciation with graded reading and pr la 
in language © 


in writing. Listening comprehension and oral practice nin 
oratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. (Academic year—eve 
x EA Reger wang 
3-4 Beginning Mandarin Chinese, I evel Il (3-3) aa 
n co 


a degree at this University given O ptit 
(3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). 0 
phasis on the 
ace if 
in language 
$17.50 2 


A year course: credit toward 
pletion of Asia 4. Classroom 
ation of grammar and spoken Chinese with more em 
language and reading. Aural training, oral practice 
tory. Prerequisite: Asia 2 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, 
mester. (Academic year—evening ) 

Lee 


5-6 Beginning Intensive Mandarin Chinese, Levels I Il (6-6) 
(2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). : with 
and pronunciati 


n 
hension à 4. 
5 of ^ 


Classroom (6 hours), tutorial 
beginners’ course in fundamentals of grammar 
graded reading and practice in writing Listening compre . 
practice in language laboratory Prerequisite to Asia 6: Asia 
(Academic year day) 


Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester j 
wan 
8 Intermediate Intensive Mandarin Chinese (6—6) adit’ 
Classroom (6 hours), tutorial (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). b gra 
basic texts; writing short pieces; conversation; systematic rev . Asi 
mar. Prerequisite to Asia 7: Asia 4 or 6. Prerequisite tO = 
7. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. (Academic year—day 
SECOND GROUP s f 
ta 
103 Intensive Readings in Modern Chinese (6) -— and 
wie science 
Intensive readings in selected modern literary works, social k all 
documentary materials. Prerequisite: Asia 8 or equivalent. 
day) stall 
105 Introduction to Classical Chinese (Intensive) (6) pbi 


| . , an 
| $ ry, 
Introduction to classical writing in Chinese literature, history 


losophy. Prerequisite: Asia 4 or 6 (Spring—day) suf 
123-24 Introduction to Chinese Linguistics (3-3) dents in lio" 
c ents ê 

in the Chinese language and for SU tb 


| Designed for students 
guistics or comparative philology. 
Chinese language. Analysis of linguistics structure 
Chinese and classical Chinese. Prerequisite: Asia 4 or 6, 


| linguistics. gawio’ 


Introduction to 


161 Aspects of Chinese Culture (3) 

Lecture and discussion relating to the emergence 
| of neolithic painted pottery, Shang and € hou dynasty 
sels, and Buddhist sculpture and painting. Emphasis : 
Chinese figure and landscape painting from the Han throug 
dynasties. (Fall—evening) 


ylistic develo yer" 


and st rit, y 
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165 Chinese Literature in Translation (3) Shih 
Open to students who have no knowledge of the Chinese language. Gen- 
eral survey of the development of Chinese literature from ancient times 
to present. Major works will be studied in terms of their historical de- 
velopment. (Fall—day) 


167 Chinese Fiction in Translation (3) Shih 
Open to students who have no knowledge of the Chinese language. Read- 
ing of major novels, including Romance of the Three Kingdoms, All Men 
Are Brothers, Golden Lotus, Dream of the Red Chamber, Scholars, and 
The Travels of Lao Ts'an. (Spring—day ) 


11-72 Poetry of the T'ang and Sung Periods (3-3) Staff 


Reading of works of leading poets. Discussion of content and style. Pre- 
requisite: Asia 103 or equivalent. 


173 Yüan Drama (3) Shih 
Reading of plays by Kuan Han-ch'ing, Ma Chih-Yüan, Cheng Kuang-chu, 
Po P'u, and Wang Shih-fu. Prerequisite: Asia 103 or equivalent. 
(Fall—day) 


171-78 Prose Narratives of the Sung, Ming, and Ch’ing Periods (3-3) Staff 


Short stories of the Sung period. Selected readings of Ming-Ch'ing novels. 
Historical development and stylish traits. Prerequisite: Asia 103 or equiv- 
alent. 


179.. A 
9-80 20th Century Chinese Literature (3-3) Staff 
Short stories of Lu Hsün, Lao She, Shen Tsung-wen, Mao Tun, and 
Others. Informal essays by Lu Hsün, Chou Tso-jen, and Chu Tzu-ch'ing. 
Poetry of Wen I-to and Kuo mo-jo. Drama of T'ein Han and Ts'ao Yü. 
Prerequisite: Asia 103 or equivalent. 


185.. à 
85-86 Direct Reading (3-3) Staff 
Reading of material pertaining to individual research. Admission by per- 
Mission of instructor. (Academic year—day) 
188 Writing Seminar (3) Staff 


Lectures and discussions on bibliography and research methods. Guided 
research with a paper on a specific topic in Chinese literature. Prerequi- 
Site: 9 semester hours of second-group courses in Chinese. 


ASIAN LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION 


"sr GROUP 


1-9 
2 Introduction to Asian Literature (3-3) Evans, Shih 


Survey of Chinese, Japanese, and Indian literature, in translation, from 
arliest periods through literary masterpieces of the early 20th century. 
*ture and discussion—in English. Term paper required. 
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JAPANESE 
FIRST GROUP 
A—— € aff 
21—22 Beginning Intensive Japanese (6—6) Su : 
»nsiV 
Classroom (6 hours), tutorial (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). C 


] pronunciation 


beginners’ course in fundamentals of grammar anc yra 
graded reading and practice in writing. Listening comprehension an Ls 
practice in language laboratory Prerequisite to Asia 22: Asia 21. ^ 
oratory fee, $17.50 a semester (Academic year—day ) 
Economics — 
Professors A.E. Burns, D.S. Watson, J.W. Kendrick, C.T. Stewart, Jt = 
Galbreath, Joseph Aschheim, R.P. Sharkey, J.L. Knetsch, Henry Soa 
(Chairman), G.L. Mangum (Research), Sar Levitan, Louis De Alessi E 
Davis (Visiting) 
Adjunct Professors T.F. Carroll, Barend de Vries 
Professorial Lecturers John Hardt, Theodore Suranyi-Unger, Jr. t w EE 
Associate Professors Mary Holman, Ching-Yao Hsieh, R Y.C. X1 ee 
Long, S.E. Haber, R.M. Dunn, Jr 
Associate Professorial Lecturer H.H Hinrichs 
Assistant Professors J.T. Bennett, J.E. I redland, Christopher Jehn 
Adjunct Assistant Professor Henry Peskin 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers D.M. Heien, P.B. Ginsburg 
Lecturers T.R. Robinson, Virginia Benson te: the 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Economics (Departmental) Prerequisit 
Arts and Letters curriculum, page 76, including Econ 1-2 102 (to be 
nd (1) Econ 101, 372, of 16! 


Required: the general requirements, pages 81-85, a 
completed no later than the junior year), and 198; (2) Econ 121 anc ~-o" cours 
and 162, or 181-82; (3) 12 additional hours of second-group Economic ; f the 

to be selected with the approva 


including Econ 121 if not previously elected, 
adviser; (4) Math 31 and 32; (5) Stat 111 and 112, or equivalent X Arts de 
Master of Arts in the field of Economics Prerequisite: à Bachelor di : 
om this University, or an equivalent degre q 205 


gree with a major in Economics tr 
Required: the general requirements, pages 90-96, including 
(2) 15 additional semester hours to be selected from other 
courses; (3) a Master's Comprehensive Examination in econom 
pletion of a tool requirement (either the passing of a reading 
tion in one foreign language or the satisfactory completion of one o 9 300): 
courses: Math 34, Stat 157-58, or Stat 197); and (5) a thesis (Econ ^ ex req og 
Doctor of Philosophy in the fi ld of Economics Required: the gene" 194^ 
ments, pages 90-94, 96-98, including (1) Econ 201-2, 203-4, 2U9 ^.^ the sive 
and 21 additional semester hours of approved graduate course m 
areas of study; (2) passing of the General Examination in five : š 
Theory, Macroeconomic Theory, the History of Economic Thought, : 
fields selected by the student and the docto! al program committee); 
of the tool requirement (the passing of a reading knowledge oxa! 
foreign language plus the satistactory completion of Math 34, Stat to 
197: and (4) a dissertation to demonstrate the candidate's ability 


research in one of the following fields Econometrics, Economic E 
Economic Theory, History of 


(1) Econ 4^7 nomi 

third-grouP ( ) com 

ic theory’ ^ samit” 

know ledge en win? 
, follo 


nination 


nomic History, Economic Policy, 
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ECONOMICS 


I : " : 
“dustrial Organization, International Economics, Labor Economics, Mathematical 


Ec 


nomics, Monetary Economics, National Income Accounting, Natural Resources 
9nomics, Public Finance, Regional Economics, and Soviet Economics. 


Departmental prerequisite: Econ 1-2 is prerequisite to all other courses in Eco- 


Omics, 


PRST GROUP 


a s . 
l-2 Principles of Economics (3-3) Staff 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour). Survey of the major economic 
Principles, institutions, and problems in contemporary life. Econ 1 is 


Prerequisite to Econ 2 (Econ 1: fall and spring—day and evening. 


Econ 2: fall—evening; spring—day and evening.) 


“COND GROUP 


Lo 


Me, 
"departs 


Watson, Yin 


(Fall—day and 


101 Intermediate Microeconomic Theory (3) 
Analysis of supply, demand, and pricing. evening; 


Spring—day ) 


? " ta , 
102 Intermediate Macroeconomic Theory (3) Holman, Yin 


Theories of national income determination and growth ( Fall—day; 
Spring—day and evening) 

l " i age 

04 History of Economic Thought (3) Hsieh 


History of the major schools of economic thought, influence of changing 
Problems on the dev elopment of economic theory. (Spring—4day ) 


Kendrick 


Theory and empirical analyses of economic trends and fluctuations, use 
of economic indicators and simple econometric models, workshop experi- 
ence in an analysis of an aspect of the U.S. economy (Fall—day) 


121 Money and Banking (3) Jehn 


Nature of money, credit, commercial banking, and other financial institu- 


oa in the U.S. monetary system. (Fall—day and evening; spring 
ay) 


05 Economics Condition Analysis and Forecasting (3) 


122 Mo i 
netary Theory and Policy (3) Jehn 
Analysis of role of money in economic activity in terms of supply of and 
emand for loanable funds, determination of interest rates and price level 


Problems of U.S. monetary policy. Prerequisite: Econ 121 (Spring 
—day) 
* 
123 Intr ducti ý r 
duction to Econometrics (3) Bennett 


construction and testing of economic models: regression theory, param- 
imation, and statistical techniques applicable to economic models 

CU P. Work by the student required. Prerequisite: Econ 101, 102, 
ne-year sequence in calculus. (Fall or spring) 


Hardt 


Union 


lag 
33 Economy of the 


Development 


Soviet Union (3) 


and main features of economic life in the Soviet 


all—day ) 


ntal co 
Course offered by the departments of Economics and Statistics 
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Hardt 


Soviet Union 
and quantitative 


134 Comparative Communist Economic Systems (3) 
Analysis of economic development and performance 
and other Soviet-type economies Institutional aspects 
measures of performance (Spring—day ) 


of the 


136 Natural Resources Economics (3) suf 
development and 
al quality, 
non 
aly- 


Analysis of economic problems of natural resources 
environment 


on role of 
»fit-cost an 


utilization; including water resources development, 
planning and policy analysis with emphasis 


recreation; 
and bene 


market demands, externalities, public institutions, 
sis. Prerequisite: Econ 101 (Spring—day ) 


142 Labor Economics (3) " 
wa 
Characteristics of American labor force, operations arket, 
theories and practices, impact of collective bargaining, causes i ) 
: (Fall—day 


teristics of unemployment, public policie and programs 


4 rey 
- : b m A arke 
147 Economic History of Europe (3) Sh the 
; on 
Europe: in economic development since the Middle Ages; empha and 
period following the Industrial Revolution. Evolution of capitals 
its impact upon the societies of Europe 
rt 
- i i Stew? 
57 Regional and Urban Economics (3) by 
the urban hierar’ 


Analysis of the processes of interregional interaction, 


and urban development. 


yan structure, and policies for regional 
Spring—day ) 


u 
Long 


158 Industrial Organization (3) gs 
lated prac 
tures and production, pricing, and relate co 


Analysis of the te 
n appropria 


| of industries with emphasis on their significance ind on 
nomic policies (Spring—4day) d 
zeedlan 
Public Finance I (3) Fre 4 
ublic Finance ) x 
» ires, 
Theoretical and institutional analysis of government expenditl 
tion, and intergovernmental fiscal relations (Fall—day) i ad 
i Fred? 
162 Public Finance II (3) manag? 
i ; jebt m“ 
Theoretical and institutional analysis of fiscal policy and € 
ment (Spring—day ) 
swal 
stew 
165 Economic Policy (3) ono" 
k rar ee 
| Application of economic analysis to selected contemporary 
| problems (Fall—day ) yin 
| . — r et /1 í 
| 169 Introduction to the Economy of Communist China (5) raisal ol 
Background, organization and operation of the economy F APP ay 
l| performance and ilysis of problems of development b ke) 
Il Sha" 
I 179-80 U.S. Economic History (3-3) " vel 
| eser f 
|| Process of economic growth from ( olonial times to de Sure u^ 
| opment of various sectors in the economy—such as agricu jence- s 
| interdepene f- ay 


| tation, manufacturing, and banking—and their 


| 179: 1607-1865. Econ 180: 1865 to present 


a 
( Academic y 


ory 
red by the departments of Economics and Histor 
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181-82 International Economics (3-3) Aschheim, Galbreath, Dunn 
Econ181: fundamentals of the monetary theory and pure theory of inter- 
national trade. Econ 182: analysis of major contemporary problems in- 
cluding balance of payments, international liquidity, and economic devel- 
opment. (Academic year—day and evening) 


185-86 Economic History and Problems of Latin America (3-3) Hinrichs 


Analysis of present structures and problems of Latin American econo- 
mies. (Academic year—evening) 


198 Proseminar in Economics (3) Holman, Long 
Examination of major topics in economic theory and the application of 
theory and analysis to policy problems. Emphasis on directed individual 
research which combines theoretical and empirical analysis. Open only to 
economics majors in their senior year. (Fall and spring) 


199 Independent Research in Economics (3) Staff 


Under the personal direction of an instructor. Limited to economics ma- 
Jors with demonstrated capacity. Prior approval of instructor required. 
(Fall and spring) 


"ip GROUP 


"ird. " : 
| in clang Economics courses (except 217-18) are designed for graduate students 
Nomics or for graduate students with prescribed prerequisites. 


201.5 gy; j Agee 
01-2 History of Economic Thought (3—3) Burns, Hsieh 
Critical analysis and interpretation of the development of economic 
theory from Aristotle through the 19th century. (Academic year— 
evening ) 
203-4 Mi s 
74 Microeconomic Theory (3-3) Watson, De Alessi 
Econ 203: theories of the consumer and of the firm. Econ 204: theories 
of markets. (Econ 203 and 204: fall and spring—day and evening) 
2 ci 7 
05 Macroeconomic Theory (3) Hsieh, Peskin 
Classical, Keynesian, and modern theories of income determination and 
employment. (Fall and spring—evening) 
20 i . à 
7 Business Cycle Analysis (3) Kendrick 


Empirical analysis of American business cycles; evaluation of the meth- 
Odology and findings of the National Bureau of Economic Research. Sta- 
tistical tests of theories of the business cycle. (Spring—evening) 


208 National Income (3) Kendrick 


Theory and measurement of economic aggregates within an integrated na- 


tional income accounts framework, including balance sheets and wealth 
b Statements. (Spring—evening) 
10 " 

Economic Methodology (3) Stewart 


Methodology of economics, review of selected theoretical issues in eco- 
um theory. Prerequisite: 6 semester hours of graduate courses in eco- 
21s mic theory, (Spring) 

-16 
Mathematical Economics (3-3) Solomon 
nation and application of mathematical models in economic theory. 

Cludes applications of the calculus, differential and difference equations, 
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and probability theory. pre 


matrix theory, mathematical programming, 
calculus sequence. 


requisite: Econ 203-4 and 205, and a one-year 
(Academic year—evening ) 
Watson, Holman 


217-18 Survey of Economics (3—3) d 
; : - 3 v- 
For graduate students in fields other than economics; not open to P 
ate students in economics. Econ 217: price theory. Econ 218: eto 
and employment theory. (Econ 217 and 218: fall and spring 
ning) 
= 2 > :chheim 
223-24 Monetary Theory and Policy (3-3) Asch : 
s i A r x : ory Amer 
Theory of monetary policy within the framework of contemporary A 
ican central banking. (Academic year—evening ) 
: r ; ; 3 rroll 
233 Seminar: Agrarian Reform and Development in Latin Ca 
America (3) d 
and programs in the contex 


Analysis of Agrarian reform movements 
current development issues in Latin American countries. 


ning) 


(Fall 


— . : : " f roll 
234 Seminar: Evaluation of Rural Development Projects in Ca 


Latin America (3) 


Review of criteria for the design and evaluation of rur 
ects; case studies drawn from the experience of development ag 


ok 
al investment pt 
encies. 
(Spring—evening) 
a ee : : ; uw Knetsch 
237 Seminar: Economics of Natural Resources Policy (3) p 
Analysis of public policy problems relating to natural resource, cri 
ment and management. Specific topics include public luation- 
time discounting problems, regional analysis, and project eva us 
(Fall—evening ) 


241-42 Labor Economics (3—3) : : 
: ; : : ctv 
Analysis of labor markets, theories of wages, impact of colle (Ace 
gaining, causes of unemployment, public policies and programs. 


demic year—evening ) n 
T 
duc à; „itan, Mang 
243 Seminar: Manpower Policy (3) lve ower € 
, ; i an 
Developments leading to expansion of public investment 1n ma P; pro 


sources; evaluation of goals and operations of 
grams; role of federal, state, and local gover 


tions. (Fall—evening) es 
ri 
de VF 
251-52 Economic Development (3-3) to the yn 
" »ntion 
Theories and problems of economic growth; special attentior 
derdeveloped countries. (Academic year evening) , " 
r andri? 
Ken 
253 Productivity Analysis (3) and 80” 
4 x tey iness 
Concepts, measurement, and analysis of productivity in — 
ernment at aggregate and organizational levels. (Fall—e $ 
Stew 
257 Regional and Urban Economics (3) TP equili? 
ag : n " 1 or jone 
Theory of location of economic activities, analysis of interreg of urb” 


: x -Qcesses 
rium and dynamics of regional growth, structure and proc 


development. (Spring—evening ) 
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259 Income Distribution (3) 
Theoretical and empirical analysis of income distribution, including 
analysis of policies related to income inequality. Open to advanced un- 


dergraduate Economics majors. (Fall —evening ) 

261 Welfare Economics (3) Stewart 
Theories of welfare economics and their applications to public policy; 
analysis of selected topics in public policy. (Fall—day ) 

263 Theory of Public Finance I (3) Fredland 


Allocation and distribution aspects of government budget policy including 
critical analysis of theories and principles of expenditures, taxation, and 
intergovernmental fiscal relations. (Fall—evening) 


264 Theory of Public Finance II (3) Fredland 
Stabilization aspects of government budget policy: analysis of effects of 
fiscal policy and debt management on level of employment, prices, and 


rate of economic growth. (Spring—evening) 

265 Economics of Regulatory Policy (3) Staff 
Analysis of economic impact of government regulatory policies and prac- 
tices. (Fall—evening) 

266 Antitrust Policy (3) Staff 


Historical background; economics of monopoly, impact of antitrust legis- 
lation and policy. 


267 Seminar: Soviet Economy (3) Hardt 
Development of the Soviet-type economy. Organization, policies, and 
Problems: monetary, fiscal, production, allocative, foreign trade, eco- 
nomic growth. Workshop: case studies on sectoral or problem areas. Pre- 
requisite: graduate status; Econ 101, 102, 133, and 134, or equivalent; 
Permission of instructor. (Fall—evening) 


268 Seminar: Economic Theory and Development in Hardt 
Communist Countries (3) 
Appraisal of the Soviet-type model for economic development in the in- 
Sütutional framework of Soviet and other communist processes of eco- 
homic development. Workshop: case studies on Eastern European, Chi- 
hese, and other communist economies. Prerequisite: graduate status; Econ 


101, 102, 133, and 134; or equivalent; permission of instructor. (Spring 
—evening ) 
2 ; : 
69 Economy of Communist China I (3) Yin 
Analysis of organization, operation, policies, and problems. Development 
Of the economy under communism. (Fall—evening ) 
270 E ; 
0 Economy of Communist China II (3) Yin 
Continuation of Econ 269, examining critical problems of development. 
^ Ferequisite: Econ 269 or permission of instructor. (Spring—evening) 
275 : i 
Econometrics I: Introduction (3) Peskin, Bennett 


Single equation models of economic behavior and associated econometric 
Problems, Use of statistical methods for testing economic hypotheses and 


stimati ^ . 
E. Sümating parameters. Problems stemming from the use of nonexperi- 


tery, 
Part 
Mental course offered by the departments of Economics and Statistics. 


* An interdepartmental course offered by the departments 
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irical 

mental data. Introduction to simultaneous equations problems. Emp of 
work by student required. Prerequisite: Econ 101, 102; Stat 157-5 

equivalent; or permission of instructor. (Fall—day and evening) 

be ; : Sand i »nnett 
276 Economics II: Simultaneous Equation Models (3) Ben 

(Formerly Econometrics 11: Theory and Method) sons 

à n 1 "T ~ E e ation? 

Continuation of Econ 275. Economic models and simultaneous cd native 

systems. Identification of parameters, least squares bias, and alter 715. 

Econ ^" 


estimetion methods. Block recursive systems. Prerequisite: 


Recommended: a course in matrix theory. (Spring evening) 
> . . à d punn 
281-82 International Economics (3—3) co 
Econ 281: theory of international trade and factor movements. yent- 
282: theory of balance-of-payments adjustment ( Academic 
evening) í 
; > à . Sta 
285-86 Economic Development of Latin America (3—3) for- 
" n ; , UT jvate; 
Current policies and programs, capital formation, public and » in 
eign loans and investment; social and technological precondition: 
vestment. 
touc? 
7 a ^ ; a "—— 1 odrigh 
287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American € ivilization (5) Rc odolof! 
xe : : R h 
Interdisciplinary seminar guided by a specialist within the —— of ? 
of his chosen discipline; each student writes a report on some as missio? 
key theme (ie. , Nationalism) in Latin America's experience. 
by permission of instructor (Spring—day ) suf 
t 
299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
(Fall and spring) 
FOURTH GROUP 
are prima 
Fourth-group Economics courses are limited to graduate students and à 
for doctoral candidates. They are offered as the demand requires. jesi 
~~ ; atson, De ^ 
312 Seminar: Price Theory (3) Watson, 
Discussion of topics of price theory from recent journal article pur 
313 Seminar: Economic Thought in the 20th Century (3) Continents 
Continuation of Econ 201-2 Principal trends in English, 
and American economic thought during the present century. of 
solo™ 
315 Seminar: Topics in Mathematical Economics (3) ysis; ri 
ctivity analy* 


" "^ f celecte . T. a a 
Intensive study of selected topics including economie prerequisite 


and uncertainty, and other topics of current interest 

215-16 Aschhei 
321 Seminar: Monetary Theory (3) 

Recent developments in monetary theory gf 
341 Seminar: Labor Economics (3) 

Current problems in theory and policy. suf 


163 Seminar: Public Finance (3) 


Selected topics of current interest. 
istics. 
of Economics and Statis 
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*378 Seminar: Topics in Econometrics (3) Staff 
A research seminar covering current econometric literature and special 
topics. Admission by permission of instructor. 


1379. 80 Readings in Economic History (3—3) Sharkey 
Prerequisite: the appropriate second-group preparation and consent of in- 
structor. (Academic year—evening ) 

390 Seminar: International Economic Theory (3) Staff 


Examination of recent contributions in this field. 


391 Seminar: International Economic Policy (3) Staff 


Topics selected from current significant policy problems. 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Stafi 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


Pr 

ae! B.S. Root (Emeritus), G.L. Angel, W.T. Carroll, Carol St. Cyr, Mary 
athid oleman, H.G. Detwiler (Chairman), Daniel Sinick, R.E. Baker, Martha 
ian Fodne) Tillman, Anthony Marinaccio, L.H. Elliott, Leonard Nadler, 

Pr n ta Brenner 

Ai! Lecturers J.B. Holden, W.W. Chase, W.E. Amos, D.D. Darland, 


Atoc tt Eiss 
Prat Professors J.G. Boswell, Margaret McIntyre, C.E. Vontress, R.J. 
: ) 


Wan” Professorial Lecturers LuVerne Walker, Beverly Heinle, Martha 

lensen P.E. Arsenault, K.W. Rollins, David Iwamoto, W.W. Burke, A.C. 

Ay,» Samuel Kavruck 

M ! Professors Gloria Horrworth, C.B. Reed, Donald Linkowski, Dorothy 

Ani, © Lawrence Winkler, Ruth Peterson 

Professorial Lecturers R.J. Kubalak, Shirley McCune, J.D. Gates, 

Daly, Marianne Phelps, Helena Lietwiler, Carla Heymsfeld, Anne 

E. Greaver, R.E. McNelis, Norma Eitington, Margery West 

Progra G.D. Wiggs, Nancy Roche 

NC E of study leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts in Education, Mas- 

top of Ean Education, Master of Arts in Teaching, Education Specialist, and 
“cation are offered by the School of Education (see pages 101-25). 


Oy] ; 
hey Yle, V 


Tuct Ors 


Nb GROUP 


136 1 
MTS x 37, 138, 139, 140, 142, 144, and 146 are special methods courses which 
Poel ted in the senior year by students in the secondary school curriculum 


NL 
ha ing epar tmenta] 
departmental — offered by the departments of Economics and Statistics 


urse offered by the departments of Economics and History 
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after substantial preparation in the teaching fields concerned 
and hours of credit vary with license requirements. Practices of 
studied; actual teaching content as found in current texts and courses 
viewed. Prerequisite to all special methods courses: Educ 108, 123, and 131. 
tional prerequisites are stated under each course 


Rossi suf 
108 Human Development, Learning, and Teaching (3) ipks 
a : incl 
Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour), field work (3 hours); P ope 
of effective teaching based on an understanding of human o 
e * 7c p S 
and the nature of learning. Prerequisite: Psyc 22. (Fall anc 
day and evening) í 
; : É H > nd Sta” 
111 Elementary School Curriculum and Methods (15) Moore à " 
à : VET : : lemen". 
For seniors. Curriculum and methods of teaching 1n the di art 
school: reading, childrens' literature, mathematics, science, lp. g one 
social studies, music, art, physical education. Pre student fet Fall- 
and one-half days a week. Prerequisite: Educ 108 and 123. 
day) 
stall 
112 Educational Measurement (3) cache 


tion O 21 
and construc tion requis 


Scope, needs, services to students, selection 
purposes. 


made tests, interpretation of tests for evidence 


Educ 108 and 123 (Fall and spring—day and evening) 7 al 
ei 
113 Elementary School Art (3) rials and 
. Mate s) 
For undergraduates in the elementary school curriculum. ^7 ( outs 
methods. Material fee, $5 (Spring: lecture and laboratory 
—evening, field work—as arranged) paly 
114 Elementary School Music (3) in elt 
ates I 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours) For undergraduate? 
mentary school curriculum Materials and methods suf 
*115 Elementary School Teaching of Reading (3) ssential A 
. jes €? 


4 activit n 
Introduction to methods, techniques, materials, and activ! Educ 108 ? 
a good elementary school reading program Prerequisite: 7 
123, or teaching experience. sil 


n 
; . "uen „nner 4 í 
119 Elementary School Curriculum (12) " teaching yi 
: » the tOr gl 
Limited to students in the M.A.T. Program. Includes io jusit 
reading, language arts, social studies, science, mathema (F yda) 
and physical education Appropriate field experiences. à qim? 


.q yr, k 
Brenner, 9t 97 7 istor 


123 Society and the School (3) , s 
Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour), field work (^ v and p 
cal and social development of education at local, nation al a m 
tional levels; cooperation of the school with other (-— eve ng 
functions of school personnel (Fall and spring -— NEM 
talker, m 
*128 Children's Literature (3) Walk jon of 


1581C5, contribut (spi 


Newer books for children and the children's cli sions. 
" " Xpres 

erature to child development, children's original exi rrange 

lecture (2 hours) —«evening, field work (2 hours) -as à 


Pas 


j or plan to enrol 


tec 


* This course may not be taken by students who have comple 
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130 Internship in Elementary Education (6) Brenner, Horrworth 
Limited to students in the M.A.T. Program. Full-time teaching in an ele- 
mentary school under cooperative supervision of the school system and 
the University staff. Admission by permission of instructor. Prerequisite: 
Educ 119 or equivalent. (Spring) 


131 Secondary School Principles and Methods (3) Boswell 


For seniors. Classroom management and teaching techniques for initiat- 
ing, guiding, and evaluating learning activities. Prerequisite: Educ 108 


and 123. Field work in the public schools to be arranged. (Fall and 
sprirg—day ) 

132 Student Teaching in Early Childhood Schools (6 to 9) McIntyre 
For seniors. Admission by permission of instructor. Prerequisite: Educ 
111 or equivalent. (Fall and spring) 

133 Supervised Experience in Education (3 to 6) Staff 


Field work, internship, and instructional practice. Educ 133A: adult edu- 
cation and human resource development (Nadler, Wiggs); Educ 133B: 
Student personnel work (Kirkbride); Educ 133C: higher education (Angel, 
Frankie). Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 


134 Student Teaching in Secondary Schools (6 to 9) Staff 
For seniors. Sections A, B, and C are for full-time academic majors. 
Section D is for physical education majors. Admission by permission of 
instructor, Prerequisite: Educ 131. (134A: fall; 134A, 134B, 134C, 
and 134D: spring) 


135 Student Teaching in Elementary Schools (6 to 9) Moore and Staff 
For Seniors. Admission by permission of instructor. Prerequisite: Educ 

11 or equivalent. (Fall and spring) 
l : : 
36 Teaching English in Secondary Schools (3) McNelis 
Prerequisite: 18 semester hours in English. (Spring: lecture (2 hours) 


™*vening, field work (2 hours)—as arranged) 


l 
" Teaching Speech (3) Henigan 


Prerequisite: 18 semester hours in speech or permission of instructor. 
Ting: lecture (2 hours)—evening, field work (2 hours)—as arranged) 


13 à 
; Teaching Social Studies in Secondary Schools (3) Boswell 
Prerequisite: 24 semester hours of social studies. (Spring: lecture (2 
a )—evening, field work (2 hours) —as arranged) 
9 
Teaching Art in Secondary Schools (3) Heinle 


ture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Prerequisite: 24 semester hours 
- Material fee, $4.50. (Spring—evening ) 


149 
Teaching Mathematics in Secondary Schools (3) Gates 
—eQuisite: mathematics through calculus. (Spring: lecture (2 hours) 
*ning, field work (2 hours)—as arranged) 


T ji^ s 
Eat Music in Secondary Schools (3) 
"requisite: 24 semester hours of Music. 


142 
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Eiss 


144 Teaching Science in Secondary Schools (3) , 
lecture L 


Prerequisite: 24 to 40 semester hours of science (Spring: 
hours) —evening, field work (2 hours)—as arranged ) 
- EG ult 
146 Teaching Foreign Languages (3) Arsen? i 
: rin’: 
Prerequisite: 18 semester hours of one foreign language. (Sp 
lecture (2 hours)—evening, field work (2 hours)—as arranged) 
NIME s a tyre 
152 Curriculum for Early Childhood (3) Mclnt) 
Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring evening) 
m zz : nty* 
153 Early Childhood Classroom Management (3) Mel 
Admission by permission of instructor (Fall—evening) 
Melnty® 


154 Community Resources for the Young Child (3) 


Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring—late afternoon) 


196 Urban Ecology Workshop (6) iro d 


Legal, scientific, political, and ethical aspects of specific env 
issues in the Washington metropolitan area 


THIRD GROUP 


eb : : rere É 
Departmental prerequisite: A degree from an accrec ution is PI^ pre 


lited instit AC 
ation i 4 0 
imited 


ofessional prepar 


to all third-group courses in Education. Adequate p! 
requisite to all third-group courses in Education except for those courses 
students in the M.A.T. Program. re 
Moo 
201 Seminar: International Education (3) 
(Formerly Educ 160) of world: 
n ni t i 
Survey of foreign educational systems and cultures; developmen? | a will 
mindedness related to selected foreign countries. Embassy € 
be utilized. suf 
203-4 Comparative Education (3—3) pa jr 
" - x . . nai systems: 
Comparison of United States with foreign educational syste "ance, ™ 
larly those of Russia, West Germany, Denmark, Switzerlanó, 
British Isles, Canada, and Australia st cyt 
205-6 The Curriculum (3-3) d js 
: ; jations aM seil 
For experienced teachers. Educ 205: curriculum fount di eveloP i 
comparison of curriculum patterns Educ 206: curriculu Acad? 
in subject areas, group consideration of student problems. 
year—evening ) st cy 
ol . a 
207 Curriculum Materials (3 to 6) dy and cl? 
u 
For experienced teachers. Construction Ol courses of tions. 
room teaching aids, with direct application to students’ situ past? 
ek 
208 Human Development (3) f human err 
M ; s o Digs 
Contribution of various disciplines to an understanding : licatio? 
opment throughout the life span; emphasis on practica 
relevant research. (Fall—day; spring evening) Pad 
P um 196 "M 
eor ton Project : "T M 
* Offered jointly by the Department of Education and the GW-Washing 1 emestet how ota í 
not have a laboratory session; therefore students receive à maximum of "e or eleme cg] of 
for this course. Educ 196 has a laboratory session on curricular mator credit for 


additional hours o 


teachers receive 2 


secondary school teachers therefore 
semester hours for this course 
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209 Child Development (3) Rashid 


Interdisciplinary approach to child development. Analysis, interpretation, 
and practical implications for instruction of research in disciplines con- 
tributing to a knowledge of child development. (Fall—evening) 


210 Adolescent Development (3) Rashid 


Interdisciplinary approach to adolescent growth and development. Analy- 
Sis, interpretation, and practical implications for instruction of research in 
disciplines contributing to a knowledge of the adolescent. (Spring— 
evening) 


212 Educational Measurement (3) Staff 


Basic measurement techniques; construction, selection, administration, and 
Interpretation of objective and essay-type examinations; statistical analy- 
Sis of test results; laboratory use of test instruments 


213. ^ 
13-14 History of Education (3—3) Greaver 
Educ 213: European backgrounds of American education. Educ 214: 
evolution of the American school system (Academic year—evening ) 
216 Education of Slow-learning Children (3) Amos 


Identification, nature, and needs of slow-learning elementary and junior 
high school children. Emphasis on diagnosis and treatment of learning 


difficulties. 
317-18 pp: 

18 Philosophy of Education (3-3) Darland 
Educ 217: to help students formulate a personal philosophy of education 
Educ 218: social foundations of education—forces that shape policies 
and offerings of the school. (Academic year—Saturday morning) 

?19 Elementary School Classroom Procedures (3) Baker 
Current classroom practices; emphasis on planning, unit teaching, tech- 
Diques in discipline; individual and group evaluation techniques, resources 
for learning, providing for individual differences. 

22 3 - : s 

0 Elementary School Teaching Foundations (9) Brenner, Horrworth 


(Formerly Educ 107) 

Limited to students in the M.A.T. Program. A block course, dealing with 
* content of traditional courses in educational psychology; history of 

*ducation; human development, learning, and teaching; society and the 

School; introduction to elementary education. 135 class hours, supple- 

mented by field experience. 


223 Foundatio 


(F ns of Reading Instruction (3) Coleman 
ormerly Reading Problems) 
Historical and psychological background; evaluation of recent methods, 


Materials, and techniques in teaching reading; demonstrations of diagnostic 


and teaching techniques. (Fall—evening) 


224 3 
Reading Problems (3) Coleman 


El 1 ; f e z 
. mentary school reading difficulties; classroom and clinical techniques 


In testi > : 
,. ‘esting and teaching. Prerequisite: one or more years of recent teach- 


in : 
8 Xperience and a previous course in reading or language arts. 
Pring—evening) 
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Coleman, Eitingto? 
jent 
alu- 


226 Reading in Secondary School and College (3) 
Methods, techniques, and materials necessary for developing effic 
reading skills, including skills in content subjects; organizing and ev 
ating reading programs. (Spring—evening) 

. -— a n er 

227 Basic Issues in Elementary Education (3) — 

wad 4 we : : í a à ol 
Identification, definition, and analysis of some of the most important P. 
lems facing the contemporary American elementary school. (Pa 
evening) 

Baker 

art; 

yds in language e^ 
health and phys! 


228 Instructional Areas in Elementary Education (3) 


Objectives, organization, content, and teaching methc 
arithmetic, social studies, science, arts and crafts, 
education. (Spring—evening) 

Carrol 


| 229 Administration of Elementary Education (3) 1 ob 
ona 
| 


For experienced teachers and administrators Achieving instruct s 
. . " " » y > 
jectives, Organizing and servicing teaching activities, coordinating 

and community life. (Fall—evening) 


rth 
Brenner, Horrwo 


230 Intern Seminar: Elementary School Teaching (3) "T 
ss e : ` ekiy mee 4 
Limited to students in the M.A.T. Program. Scheduled weekly 2 ork 

for discussion of common problems and for cooperatively planne rning) 


| . es ` * ` -Aay 0 
| on areas of individual and group needs. (Spring Saturday ™ 


| Il 
re t - Boswe 
231 Secondary School Classroom Procedures ( 3) dures 
s ace 
| Current classroom practices: teacher-pupil planning, grOUP P'tion tec 
lg initiatory and culminating activities, individual and group evalua 
IET niques, teaching aids, etc.; review of recent literature. i 
| ae ee : . : Carro 
i" 232 Supervision of Elementary Education (3) ats of 
H * j P re ei 1, 
For experienced teachers and administrators with two or more Scudit 
i teaching experience. Review of modern supervisory concepts venin) 
| | practices in the operation of the elementary school. (Spring pk 
| 1 "x a Kuba 
233 Audio-visual Education (3) use ol 
ation, ane ois 
| Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Selection, evaluation on mall 
| audio-visual materials, administrative problems in care, Ora 
L3 BL a tenance, and use of such materials and equipment. Materia , 
| | (Spring—Saturday morning) : 
| | Amo 
| | ` " «2 
| | 241 Education of the Gifted (3) provision 
| For classroom teachers. Nature and discovery of giftedness, 
| | for the gifted in regular classes, experimental projects. E 
| ; i : Marini" 
| | 243 Human Relations in Education (3) j ear 
| | TE among 
l | Principles and practices in human relations between and am 
| ji | | teacher, other school personnel, and parents ang 
| | Ang 
| i i : i 
| 245 School and Community (3) ncies pp 


| The school as an important member of a team of social 


builds the community. (Spring—evening ) 
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247 Adult Occupational Education (3) Wiggs 


(Formerly Vocational Education) 


Development, current concepts, agencies involved, problems, and trends 
in adult vocational-technical-occupational education in the United States 


and foreign countries. (Fall—evening ) 

251 Foundations of Guidance and Personnel Services (3) Detwiler 
Introductory survey: definitions, scope, principles, historical background, 
organization, services, emerging trends, and issues. (Fall and spring 
—evening) 

252 Organization and Administration of Guidance Services (3) Vontress 
For guidance directors, supervisors, and experienced school counselors 
who hope to qualify for such positions. Prerequisite: a minimum of 15 
Semester hours of approved graduate work in measurement and guidance. 
(Spring—Saturday morning) 

253 Analysis of the Individual for Purposes of Counseling (3) Winkler 
Detailed study of individual analysis and appraisal techniques. Develop- 
ment of systematic case study. Prerequisite: Educ 112 or equivalent. 
(Fall and spring—evening) 

254 The Middle School (3) Staff 
Purposes, organization, core program, guidance, developing course of 
study, extra-classroom activities. (Fall—evening ) 

255... » . 

55-56 Secondary Education (3—3) Root 
Educ 255: current proposals for improvement of secondary education. 
Educ 256: current problems in each subject-matter field. (Academic 
year—evening ) 

2 : : 

757 Educational and Occupational Development (3) Vontress 
Theories of career development; structure of education, training, and 
Work in the United States; sources, forms, collection, evaluation, and dis- 
semination of educational-occupational information. (Fall—late after- 
noon; spring—evening) 

2 "r . " * y 

458 Techniques of € ounseling (3) Detwiler, Vontress 
Intensive study of educational and psychological processes involved in 
Counseling interviews. Vocational, educational, and personal counseling 
Problems. Prerequisite: 12 semester hours in testing and guidance, includ- 
ing Educ 253 and 257. In exceptional cases Educ 253 or 257 may be 
taken concurrently with 258. (Fall and spring—evening) 

259 Qan a Kas : : : 

39 Secondary School Administration (3) Marinaccio 
For experienced teachers and administrators with two years of secondary 
School teaching. Survey of administration including practices of the mod- 
ern high school. (Fall—evening ) 

260 e 

460 Secondary School Supervision (3) Marinaccio 
For experienced teachers and administrators with two or more years of 


leaching experience. Review of modern supervisory concepts including 
Practices followed in the operation of the school. (Spring—evening) 
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r ; n iler 
261 Practicum in Guidance (3 to 6) Vontress, Detwile 


i i “+ counsel 
Supervised practical instruction. Prerequisite: graduate work in em 
ing. Admission by permission of Department Chairman. (Fall 
spring) 
263 Human Resource Development: Training and Education (3) wW E 
uma 


Concepts and purpose, historical backgrounds, emerging roles of 
resource development personnel, program areas. Prerequisite: ! 
professional preparation or two years of experience in training, 
and development (Fall—evening) 


wigs 


" s 
Training, education, and development programs for various client p 
tems will be planned using the critical events technique conceptual sy% 
Field work including implementation of programs for actual clien. ai 
tem. Prerequisite: Educ 263 and permission of instructor. (Sp 


evening) 


264 Program Planning in Human Resource Development (3) 


269—70 Business Management of Schools I-II (3-3) 
Educ 269: philosophy, responsibilities, and functions of the 
agement office in public education institutions. Educ 
educational business management (Academic year 


271 The Teacher and School Administration ( 3) Carroll, M . Jeg”! 
school finance 


Role of federal, state, and local administrative units; ances 
ing condition 


controls; school plant; public support, improving teach 
(Fall—evening; spring—Saturday morning) 


: 10 

272 The Teacher and School Supervision ( 3) Carroll, Marion 
Nature, organization, human relationships, and techniques. ‘ 

Saturday morning; spring—evening ) cli 

273-74 Teacher Education (3-3) n 

Educ 273: aims, objectives, and basic issues; study of outstand j 

experimental programs. Educ 274: recruitment and selection, S^ tory d 


ucation, teaching-field preparation, professional sequences, 
periences ( Academic year—evening ) il 
Carr? 
215 Seminar: School Finance (3) ods of 


: í ‘nding M? 
Educational financial theory, practice, and control, including 


financing (Fall—evening ) C gol 
a 
276 Seminar: Public Relations in School Administration | 3) licit medi 
s ici 
Purposes, gathering materials, disseminating agencies, a 
public participation in policy-making (Spring evening "m 
278 School Law (3) bilit ; 
p ons s 
Sources and scope of school law; legal rights and resP ajo re 
teachers, pupils, and taxpayers Other legal problems o 
to the group (Spring—evening ) lef 
è Nad 
" ' ss ly 
279 Adult Education (3) à encies E 
dev elopment, -— muni 
€ 


Current concepts and objectives historical 
volved, field personnel, clients, programs 
through international (Fall—evening ) 


all levels 


on 
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280 Program Planning in Adult Education (3) Wiggs 
(Formerly Adult Education) 
Determining educational needs for adults at all levels in school and non- 
school agencies; planning programs and instruction; budgeting and sched- 
uling of adult programs. Adult advisory committees, community surveys. 
Field work with actual sponsoring agency. Prerequisite: Educ 279 and 


permission of instructor. (Spring—evening) 

283 Higher Education in the United States (3) Angel 
Development, scope, purposes, present status, programs, and trends in 
higher education in the United States. (Fall—evening) 

284 Administration of Higher Education (3) Angel, Frankie, and Staff 
Government, organization, and administration of colleges and universi- 
ties. (Spring—evening ) 

285 Student Activities (3) Angel 


Nature and purposes of selected activities—homeroom, clubs, assemblies, 
School publications, student council, interscholastic contest; attention to 
Sponsorship, participation, finance, and evaluation. 


287. ^ 
88 Clinical Study of Reading Problems (3-3) Coleman, Peterson 
For advanced students. Diagnostic and corrective work under supervision 
in the Reading Center. Prerequisite: Educ 223 and 224 or 226, or equiv- 
alent. Material fee, $10 a semester. (Academic year—evening ) 


2 à . : 

89 Supervisory Problems in Reading (3) Peterson 
For experienced teachers, principals, supervisors, and superintendents. 
Problems in planning, reorganizing, and improving the total reading pro- 
gram and in promoting cooperative staff effort toward increasing teaching 
efficiency. 


290 Diagnosis and Instruction—Severe Reading Peterson 
Problems (3) 
For experienced teachers. Case studies of children and/or adults with 
Severe reading problems, planning and implementing instructional pro- 
8rams. Admission by permission of instructor. Material fee, $10. 
(Fall—evening) 


29 : 
l Planning the School Plant (3) Chase 


Selection of sites; evaluation of existing buildings; utilization of present 
acilities; adaptation to curricular needs; building, operation, and mainte- 
ance problems. 


293 
-94 
research and Independent Study (3-3) Staff 
edividual research under guidance of a staff member. Program and con- 
Tences arranged with an instructor. (Academic year) 
295 
Research Methods and Procedures (3) Staff 


equi : ; 

ed of all candidates for graduate degrees in Education. To be 

o early in the graduate program. Prerequisite: Educ 112 or equiva- 
. (Fall and spring—day and evening) 


296 Sem: J 
Seminar: Educational Research (3) Staff 


Anal : 
E" of scientific approaches to problems in education and evaluation 
* application of research techniques. Required of all candidates for 


- — nw au E 4 x « 
ell P^ 
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z sal} and 
the Ed.D. degree. Prerequisite: Educ 295 or equivalent (Fall an 
spring—evening ) 
im ‘ oll 
297 Personnel Administration (3) Carn i 
f s ^ -ationd 
Organization and administration of personnel programs for educat 
institutions. Basic philosophy, principles, responsibilities, and functie 
"- ET roll 
298 Seminar: Personnel Administration (3) Car 
: s : .ontiations: 
Research: policies, rules and regulations, staff organizations, negotiall 
LUFT stafi 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) ^s 
x i aster 
Required of Master of Arts in Education candidates writing M 
theses. (Fall and spring) 
à dex it oe id „Carthy 
301 Data Processing in Education (5) McC her 
i acher» 
Machine accounting and computer technology for counselors, tea 
and administrators. 
"uem "p , ut Moor 
316 Curriculum Developments in Elementary School Social 
Studies (3 to 6) cals 
materia 


For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, | soci? 
and innovative programs relating to the effective elementary >* 
studies curriculum. Admission by permission of instructor. 


317 Curriculum Developments in Elementary School 
Science (3 to 6) aterials 


For experienced educational personnel Research, techniques, re se 
and innovative programs relating to the effective elementary © 
ence curriculum. Admission by permission of instructor 

st. Oy 


320 Curriculum Developments in Elementary School 
Mathematics (3 to 6) erial 


s mat 
For experienced educational personnel Research, technique. 0 athe 
. ar “ne 
and innovative programs relating to the effective elementary 5* L (spring 
matics curriculum. Admission by permission of instructor. 
evening) 
„Inty? 
- Spo McIn? 
331 Development of the Young € hild (3) ad develo?” 
Lecture and laboratory. Basic concepts and problems of pes 
V 
ment: observation, behavior patterns, child study (Fall—* 2 
f 
Mclaty 
332 Curriculum for Early Childhood (3 or 4) ties and 
: ; „ial studie ag 
Lecture and field. Language arts, science, mathematics, — the Y nb 
the creative arts, emphasizing adaptation to skills and needs 
child; review of new programs (Spring—evening) » 
Y 
McInt) 
333 Early Childhood Classroom Management (3 or 4) pao se 
E nt, SF” e 
Lecture and field. Planning, reporting, records, equipmen (Fall 
working with parents, and survey of types of preschools. 
ning) E 
- -IntYf* 
McInt 
134 Community Resources for the Young Child (3 or 4) pe „alist in 
J specie 
Lecture and field. Use of community agency services and 
pertinent fields. (Spring—late afternoon ) 
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335 Practicum in Early Childhood Education (3 to 6) McIntyre 


Supervised teaching and seminar in the early childhood field. Prerequisite: 
Educ 331, 332, and 333; or equivalent; and permission of instructor. 
(Fall and spring—day ) 


336 Practicum in Reading (3 to 6) Coleman 


Supervised experience in testing and teaching in the Reading Center. Ap- 
proximately 120 class hours required for 3 semester hours of credit. Ad- 
mission by permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 


341 Cognitive Models and Instructions (3) Rashid 
Cognitive models (Guilford, Praget, etc.) are analyzed as the theoretical 
basis for planning instructional episodes appropriate at various levels— 


childhood through young adulthood. (Fall—late afternoon) 

342 Language Development (3) Rashid 
Nature of language development; role of language in the socialization 
Process. (Spring—late afternoon) 

354 Counseling of Minority Groups (3) Vontress 


Consideration of problems and approaches related to counseling cultural 
and racial minorities in American society; emphasis on counseling the 
disadvantaged in urban areas. 


355 Counseling in Groups (3) Staff 
For experienced counselors and psychologists. Peer-group relationships 
With emphasis on adolescent groups. Principles of group dynamics as re- 
lated to interaction within groups. Techniques and practice in group 
counseling. (Fall—late afternoon ) 


356 Seminar: Guidance and the Disciplines (3) Staff 


For experienced counselors. Exploring the foundations of guidance 
through the disciplines of psychology, sociology, economics, anthropology, 
and philosophy. 


357 Mental Hygiene (3) Vontress, Sinick 
Mental health problems; emphasis on needs of counselors, teachers, and 
Others working with children and adolescents. (Fall and spring—eve- 
ning) 

3 . 

51 Medical Aspects of Rehabilitation Counseling (3) Sinick 


Etiology, symptomology, and treatment of chronic and traumatic dis- 
Orders With rehabilitation counseling implications. Admission by permis- 


sion of instructor. (Fall—day ) 
362 Client x T 
2 Client Evaluation in Rehabilitation Counseling (3) Sinick 
Test and nontest methods of furthering client and counselor understand- 
i ing. Prerequisite: Psyc 131. (Spring) 
63 Psy i sae . : 
Psychosocial Aspects of Rehabilitation Counseling (3) Linkowski 


I d Ad 

En of congenital and later disabilities on attitudes, self concepts, and 

perm ations. Implications for rehabilitation counseling. Admission by 
"mission of instructor (Fall—day) 


5-66 à 
Fi , " nie aai . . . 
= Work in Rehabilitation Counseling (3—3) Sinick 
op Work of one full day a week. Educ 365: concurrent seminar cover- 
E history, philosophy, and introduction to practices. Educ 366: con- 
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current seminar covering job analysis, placement, and follow-up. 5 
f instrue 


requisite to Educ 366: Educ 365. Admission by permission € 


tor. (Academic year) 
5 > " ons r ` ; z ski 
367—68 Internship: Rehabilitation € ounseling (6—6) Linkow 
` , (ding 
Supervised practice of three full days a week, with seminar pro 
integration of theory and practice. Prerequisite: Educ 365-66. ( 
demic year) 
s : a - s i sinick 
369 Professional Issues in Rehabilitation Counseling (3) Si à 
ind ethical jssues 


Culminating seminar covering professional problems 
Prerequisite: Educ 367 (Spring) 


371 Principles and Methods of College Teaching (3) 


1 expel! imental 


General principles, methods, techniques, anc 
(Fall—even™ 


media for teaching at the college and university level 


^ kie 
372 Internship in College Teaching (3 to 6) re 
: „requisit? 
Supervised experience in a selected area of college teaching Prerequ 
Educ 371. Admission by permission of instructo! (Spring) 
E An S&P ,], Franke 
373 The Junior-Community College (3) Angel, I the 


n ms 0 
Development, organization, curriculum, role, issues, and problen 


junior-community college (Fall—evening) | 
e 
" r ; r : Wiott, Ang 
374 Current Issues in Higher Education (3) Elliot n t0 
Fall semester opi 


education , t0 
» n 

spring semester open on} 

Educ 283, 28^. 


Investigation of current issues in higher 
students not majoring in higher education; 
students majoring in higher education Prerequisite 


(Fall and spring—evening ) d 
— : ‘ Kirkbr! 
375 Introduction to Student Personnel Work (3) work 

. . e 

Student personnel services in American higher education. Person erat 

as an integral part of the college program; introduction to the 

of the field (Fall—day ) " 
IES i a i KirkbP 
376 Student Personnel Work with College Groups (3) pro 


roups: 
campus grOUP avelo? 


of personnel work with 4o: 
P activities, 


Principles and procedures 
motion, limitation, and coordination of campus grou 


ment of student leadership (Spring—day ) is 
phe 
377 Practicum in Student Personnel Work (3) admissi” 
Supervised practical experience in student personnel services: ^ 
by permission of instructor (Fall and spring) oll 
os we” 


,r, B 
Brenner, si 


178 Practicum in Teacher Education (3 to 6) “ances 
xperien d 


For selected, experienced teachers Supervised practical € sear : 
interpersonal relationships in the school setting Correlated re pe 9 
reporting. Field work relevant to student’s professional a 
ranged. (Fall and spring—day ) N diet 
a 
379 Practicum in Adult Education (3 to 6) ation and 
of adult educa 


Supervised practical experience in various forms 


human resource development 
(Fall and spring) 


f instr 


Admission by permission o 
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380 Sensitivity Training: Laboratory Method (3) McCune 
A sensitivity learning experience in human relations using unstructured 
group experience, individual feedback, experimentation, and practice. 
Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall—evening ) 


381 The Adult as a Learner (3) Angel, Wiggs 


Psychology of learning as applied to adults; effect of age on learning; 
physical and social environment in adult education situations. (Fall— 
evening) 


382 Methods in Adult Education (3) 


Methods, techniques, and devices in adult education; traditional methods, 
developing action-oriented learning situations, programmed instruction, 


and systems approach in developing training materials. (Spring—eve- 
ning) 
383 Counseling of Adults (3) Wiggs 


Theories and practical applications of occupational counseling, empha- 
sizing distinct needs of adults and young adults; primarily intended for 
counselors in military, government, business, and industrial organizations. 
(Spring—evening) 


384 Evaluation of Adult Education (3) 


Measurement and evaluation of adult education in school and nonschool 
agencies—business, industry, government, voluntary, and community. 
(Spring—evening) 


386 Current Issues in Adult Education (3) Holden 
Investigation of current issues and trends in adult education. (Spring 
—evening ) 

387 Administration of Adult Education (3) Staff 


Program administration, staff recruitment and development, fiscal opera- 
ions, facilities, and maintenance of effective community relations. 
(Spring—evening) 


390 Legal Problems in Higher Education (3) Frankie 
Investigation of legal problems in higher education related to administra- 
tion, students, faculty, and academic program. 


391 College and University Curriculum (3) Frankie 
Development, patterns, creative design, issues, problems, evaluation, and 
trends in the higher education curriculum. (Fall—Saturday morning) 

3 É 

92 Financing Higher Education (3) Frankie 


Analysis of private, state, and federal revenue sources; student income, 
udgets, computation of unit costs, means of supporting legislative and 


federal requests, and measurement of economic returns. (Spring—eve- 
ing) 
39 E 

3 Practicum in Higher Education (3 to 6) Angel 


Supervised field experiences in higher education; reports and conferences. 
ssion by permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 
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T : . - arinacció 
394 Administration and Governance in Marinac 
Higher Education (3) 


Organization and administrative structures and patterns in 
cation. Prerequisite: Educ 284. (Fall—late afternoon) 


higher ed 


Carroll 


397 Internship: Elementary Administration (3 to 6) 
system 


Service in a school situation directed by the University and school 


to integrate theory and practice. (Fall and spring) 


FOURTH GROUP 
A Master's degree from an accredited institution is prerequisite to all fourth- ot 
courses. All seminars listed in the fourth group are open to doctoral candid yall 
other post-Master's degree students with approval of instructor Study is indivi iain 
planned on the basis of previous study and experience in the subject field ta " re 
an advanced level of competence and meet identified professional needs or He 
quirements in a doctoral program. 

Each of the following courses is offered fall and spring. 
peated for credit. 


re 
Each course may be 


401 Seminar: History of Education (arr.) Gre? 
403 Seminar: Philosophy of Education (arr.) si 
405 Seminar: Human Growth and Dev elopment (arr.) - 
411 Seminar: Elementary Education (arr.) pi 
413 Seminar: Secondary Education (arr.) diet 
421 Seminar: Adult Education (arr.) " d 
422 Seminar: Higher Education Administration (arr.) Marinaccio, i 
423 Seminar: Higher Education (arr.) : 
424 Seminar: Personnel Work in Higher Education (arr.) pe 
425 Seminar: Teacher Education (arr.) Boswell, yc 
421 Seminar: Human Resource Development (arr.) " 
(Formerly Seminar: Employee Development) carto 
429 Seminar: Educational Personnel Administration (arr.) IN 
431 Seminar: Administration (arr.) Carroll, Mam j0 
ince 


Carroll, Ma" 


133 Seminar: Supervision (arr.) 
^ p car 
434 Seminar: Elementary Supervision (arr.) carol! 
435 Seminar: Elementary Administration (arr.) ci 
Marina 
436 Seminar: Secondary Supervision (arr.) j0 
1 Marina? 
437 Seminar: Secondary Administration (arr.) st C 
441 Seminar: Curriculum (arr.) $ 
: ler yontre® 


443 Seminar: Guidance and Counseling (arr.) 
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445 Seminar: Research and Evaluation (arr.) Rashid, Linkowski 
Staff 


49] Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Preparation of a research outline; research and writing of an approved 
doctoral dissertation under the direction of major adviser and dissertation 


committee. 


English 


p 
ters C.D. Linton, C.W. Cole, R.H. Moore, J.H. Coberly, P.H. Highfill, 
a LG. Allee, Jr., J.P. Reesing, Jr., Milton Crane, E.R. Weismiller, R.N. 
E e G.E. McCandlish (Chairman) 
M: rofessor J.C. Broderick 
ciate Professors W.L. Turner, Muriel McClanahan, Elizabeth Wright, A.E. 
ens, Jr., R.C. Rutledge t 
dith Pi Professors J.A. Quitslund, J.W. Claiborne, Fredrica Rosenberg, Ju- 
uc; Eee Bunge, T.M. Scanlan, C.W. Sten 
B en Professors Barbara Dunham, Sister Mary Slattery 
NEL ora! Lecturer JJ. Monroe ! 
arie $ Margaret Bonney, Evelyn Lynch, R.L. Dabney, Hazel Eagle, Judith 
"bere. Judith Lefkowitz, Agnes Cannon, R.L. Combs, M.E. Green, JJ. 
ectu aneil, Jr. 
a Boling, Jr., Leah Douthitt, Alice Rice, Elna Broffman, M.M. 
» Mary Cherry, Joan Gimlin, Mary Turner, P.A. Woodard, Elizabeth 
! n, Carolyn Boiarskv, Janet Carroll, Mary Crouch, Heather Faulkner, 
Marjorie pe Patricia Handy, Kathleen Lesko, Eileen McClay, Betty Pasta, 
us insky, Sol Schindler, Mary Talley 
enal) ^p. Arts with a major in American Literature (Field-of-Study or Depart- 
Me the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 76 
p s for the Field-of-Study major: the general requirements, pages 81-85, 
Vhior pae of the American Literature major examination at the end of the 
LT m. The field of coordinated knowledge upon which the student will be exam- 
With an y of his senior year includes both American and English literature, but 
willen; — an on American literature (the history of the literature; the chief 
“cketounds) reasonable acquaintance with the social, political, and intellectual 
= examin, A proseminar, Engl 199-200, assists students in preparing for the 
Uses (En ut A maximum of 6 semester hours of second-group composition 
S Fei or Od, 102. 103. 105-6, 107, and 108) may be applied toward a degree 
S t is AT majors in American Literature. A detailed. description of the 
lenceg, A a le in the Office of the Dean of Columbian College of Arts and 
ribin E pretio Honors Program is open to qualified students. A pamphlet de- 
int tremens ror is available at the Department of English. 
of udi 6 ni the Departmental major: the general requirements, pages 81-85, 
lite Delish, - er hours of second-group courses offered by the Department 
po ure and 6 ich at least 24 (including Engl 161-62) must be in Amercian 
position English literature. A maximum of 6 semester hours of second- 
" a rt (Engl 101, 102, 103, 105-6, and 108) may be applied 
mete to devel y Departmental majors in American Literature. Each student is 
ment telor of Ps his program in consultation with his adviser. 
tal) prere rts with a major in English Literature (Field-of-Study or Depart- 
quisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 76. 


ind d 


D co, 


mm ECT ET RD T Kr a Pom 


Vc eee 


= a nt T 
er e mam ae 
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Requirements for the Field-of-Study major: the general requirements, pages = the 
and the passing of the English Literature major examination at the end 0 


senior year. The field of coordinated knowledge upon which the student WP a 
examined at the end of his senior year includes both English and American lite 
ture, but with an emphasis on English literature (the history of the literature; 
chief writers; and a reasonable acquaintance with the social, political, 
tual backgrounds). A proseminar, Engl 159-60, assists students in preparing 
the major examination. A maximum of 6 semester hours of second-grou fi 
position courses (Engl 101, 102, 103, 105-6, 107, and 108) may be applied we 
a degree by Field-of-Study majors in English Literature. A detailed description nd 
the major is available in the Office of the Dean of Columbian College of Arts e 
Sciences. A Senior Honors Program is open to qualified students. A pamphlet 
scribing the Program is available at the Department of English. 
Requirements for the Departmental major: the general requirements, pag S 
including 30 to 36 semester hours of second-group courses offered by urs 
partment of English. These courses must include Engl 121 or 122; 3 semester m^ 
in each category of study in English literature -periods, genres, major authors; © 
3 semester hours in American literature. A maximum of 9 semester hours 9 
ond-group composition courses (Engl 101, 102, 103, 105—6, 107, and 108) = 


i : - : : h stv 
applied toward a degree by Departmental majors in English Literature. Eac 


i is advise: 
dent is expected to develop his program in consultation with his pee 
Master of Arts in the field of American Literature.—Prerequisite: the me in 
Bachelor of Arts with an undergraduate major in English, or 24 semester 


English and/or American literature above the sophomore level. pours 
Required: the general requirements, pages 90-96, including (1) 24 semestet 
of course work planned in consultation with the adviser on the basis © 
dent’s undergraduate preparation, including a minimum of 6 semester Mas’ 
English literature; (2) a written Master's ( omprehensive Examination; (3) irection 
ter’s thesis (6 semester hours) written on an approved topic under the dir h 
of the instructor in whose field the major portion of the material falls, OT; Y pesis 
approval of the Department adviser, 12 additional semester hours in lieu © m of 
Master of Arts in the field of English Literature -Prerequisite : 
Bachelor of Arts with an undergraduate major in English or America 
this University, or 24 semester hours in English and/or American literature 
the sophomore level ter now 
Required: the general requirements, pages 90-96, including (1) 24 semes 
of course work, planned in consultation with the adviser; (2) a written Maite on 
prehensive Examination; and (3) a Master's thesis (6 semester hours) 4 materi? 
an approved topic under the direction of the instructor in whose field t stet 
falls, or, with the approval of the Department adviser, 12 additional seme i 
in lieu of thesis. . ad: the genet? 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of American Literature. Required: o of the 
requirements, pages 90-94, 96-98; the passing of a General Examination dd ctio 
six following fields: (1) Early American Literature—to 1815, (2) Ameri“ Eng 
(3) American Poetry, (4) American Romanticism, (5) American Realism, philos 


> : .. «pyoctor O 1 
lish Literature—one of the first seven fields listed below under Doctor ' consul 
ogram 1n 


ur 


phy in the field of English Literature " Each student plans his pr | 
tion with a departmental committee ad: the gener 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of E nglish Literature. -Requirec- jnati n! 
requirements, pages 90-94, 96-98, including the passing of a General F" Histo” 
four of the eight following fields: (1) Beginnings to 1500, Linguistic, | E 
of the Language; (2) 1500-1660; (3) 1660-1800; (4) 1800 1900; ©? ter? 


: ^ ~ ` 3 erican ^ 
Present; (6) Drama, including Shakespeare; (7) Criticism; (8) Am in de 


ture—one of the first five fields listed above under “Doctor 
field of American Literature.” Each student plans his program M 
a departmental committee 


1 consulta 
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Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in English.—Prerequisite: the 
cation curriculum, pages 78-79. 
is eared: the English option and the professional courses listed on pages 108-9, 


Students whose College Board English Composition Achievement Test scores sug- 
St inadequate preparation may be assigned to Engl 1x or may be tested in vo- 
Gbulary, spelling, grammar, standard usage, and writing skill, before placement in 
fither Engl 1x or 1. Students whose scores indicate marked superiority will be 
allowed to waive the Engl 1 requirement. 
All students enrolled in curricula leading to Bachelor’s degrees in Columbian 
: lege (who are required to take one year of English composition and one year of 
Tature in English, Classics, French, German, Italian, Slavic, or Spanish) will fol- 
€ sequence of Engl 1 or 1x, both semesters of one of the introductory litera- 
Ourses, and Engl 40. 
igl 2 is the second half of the 6-hour composition requirement of students not 
lired to follow the Columbian College of Arts and Sciences sequence. 
En jartmental prerequisite: Engl 1 or Ix is prerequisite to all other courses in 
p. One of the following 6-hour courses—Engl 51-52, 71-72, or 91-92; Clas 
requisi, Fren 51-52; Germ 51-52; Ital 51-52; Slav 91-92; or Span 51-52—is pre- 
Site to all second-group courses in English except Engl 115 and Engl 161-62. 


lure c, 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
LS GROUP 


A English for Foreign Students (3) Wright and Staff 
Reading and writing to assist the foreign student in overcoming deficien- 
Cies in the use of English. Special attention to spelling, syntax, grammar, 
idiom, and vocabulary. (Fall and spring—evening) 


B English for Foreign Students (3) Wright and Staff 


For second-semester foreign students not ready for Engl 1. Writing of 
*Xpository paragraphs and themes; outlining; reading for comprehension, 
Vocabulary, and style. (Fall and spring—evening) 


l English Composition (3) Moore and Staff 
Analysis and practice of expository techniques with emphasis on unity, 
development, organization, and coherence; library research procedure. 
(Fall and spring—day and evening) 


lx English Composition (3) Moore and Staff 


Intensive course in English grammar and composition for students inade- 
quately prepared for Engl 1. Begins with detailed instruction, drill, and 
exercises in basic structure of the English language and in writing para- 
8taphs; continues with content of Engl 1. Engl 1x meets five hours a week 
and carries 3 semester hours of credit. Total fee, $247 (tuition fee of 


222 plus additional fee of $25). (Fall—day and evening; spring— 
evening) 

2 " 

? English Composition (3) Moore and Staff 


For second-semester freshmen not following Columbian College sequence. 
fadings and practice in expository and argumentative techniques; re- 
Search practice. Credit not given to students with credit for Engl 40. 
Prerequisite: Engl 1 or 1x. (Fall—day; spring—day and evening) 
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40 English Composition (3) Moore and stafi 
Second half of the 6-hour English Composition course required of Co 


< : : AT 
lumbian College students. Critical analysis and practice in expository a ts 
Credit not given to studen 


asters 
1x and both semester? 


(Fall and spring —day 


argumentative techniques; research practice 
with credit for Engl 2. Prerequisite: Engl 1 or 
of one of the introductory literature courses 
and evening) 


SECOND GROUP 


1 ° > 248 " ` ; yr 
101 Expository Writing (3) McClanahan, Ee 
an e P eds: 
Types of expository writing; weekly exercises based on students — 


particular attention may be given to problems in the writing of gr 
ate theses. Prerequisite: Engl 1 or 1x; 2 or 40 (Fall—day ) 


Weismiller, Claeysse™ 


nail : «ing, Pre 
Techniques of narrative writing; class criticism « writing. 


, ‘ , for the 
requisite: Engl 1 or 1x; 2 or 40; consent of instructor. To apply fc les 
submit samp 


instructor's consent a student should, 
of his writing (Fall —evening; spring—day ) 


102 Narrative Writing (3) 
of student 


before registration, 


Claeyssen* 
the instruc 
a sample 


103 The Writing of Fiction—the Short Story ( 3) 
Prerequisite: Engl 102, consent of instructor To apply for 
tor’s consent a student should, before registration, submit 


his writing 


105-6 The Writing of Plays (3—3) 


Prerequisite: Engl 1 or 1x; 2 or 40; consent of instructor. 
registration, 


the instructor’s consent a student should, 
sample of his writing (Academic year 


before 


evening ) 


107 The Writing of Fiction—the Novel (3) 
Prerequisite: Engl 102 or 103, consent ol 
instructor's consent a student should, before 


of his writing. 


, fo 
instructor. To apply amp! 


registration, 


re ismille 
> 328 Weism! 
108 Advanced Writing—Poetry and Prose (3) 
(Formerly The Writing of Poetry) ply fof 
" To aPP". , 
Prerequisite: Engl 1 or 1x 2 or 40; consent of instructor To omit 8 


, a yn, 
the instructor’s consent a student should, before registratic 


sample of his writing. (Fall—day ) 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


FIRST GROUP sa | 
&1 «^ t TERR . C rane 
51—52 Introduction to English Literature (3—3) Weismille fall 

A e 
Historical survey Prerequisite Engl 1 or 1x (Engl A „yenin 
and evening; spring—day. Engl 52 fall—day; spring day an , 
. Sta! 
: - : = rane ane * 
92 Introduction to European Literature (5—5) v (Ens! 9i 


Consideration of various types. Prerequisite Engl 1 
and 92: fall and spring—day ) 
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SECOND GROUP 
111 Medieval English Literature—Exclusive of Chaucer (3) Allee 


112 Chaucer (3) Allee 
(Spring—day ) 


115 Introduction to English Linguistics (3) Allee 
Development of the English language in a historical treatment of English 
grammar. (Fall—day ) 

116 Medieval Legend and Saga (3) Allee 


Celtic and Norse. 
117 English Poetry: Form and Content (3) Weismiller 
Medieval period to the 20th century. (Fall—day ) 
121 History of English Literature (3) Reesing 
(Fall—4day ) 
122 Practical Criticism (3) Weismiller 
(Spring—4day) 
123 Principles of Literary Criticism (3) 
2 - 
125-26 Elizabethan Verse and Prose (3-3) Quitslund 


Engl 125: survey of nondramatic literature. Engl 126: detailed study of 
major writers and genres. 


127-28 Shakespeare (3-3) Highfill, Crane 
(Academic year—day) 
129 The Earlier 17th Century (3) Reesing, Linton 
Poetry and prose to 1660, exclusive of Milton. (Fall—day ) 
130 Milton (3) Reesing, Linton, Weismiller 
(Spring—day) 
131.. XM 
1-32 English Literature, 1660-1780 (3-3) Highfill 
Poetry and prose of the Neoclassic period. Engl 131: 1660-1740. Engl 
132: 1740-1780, (Engl 132: fall—day) 
133_ 
7-34 The Romantic Movement (3-3) Plotz 
Engl 133: survey of poetry and prose, 1780-1830. Engl 134: detailed 
Study of major writers and genres. (Academic year—day ) 
35236 Vio. s 
36 Victorian Literature (3—3) Claiborne 
Engl 135: survey of poetry and prose, 1830-1900. Engl 136: detailed 
i study of major writers and genres. (Academic year—day ) 
371-38 + 
58 The 20th Century (3-3) Linton, Weismiller 
British poetry, prose, and drama since 1900 (Academic year—day ) 


152 1 
& Introduction to Contemporary Poetry (3) 


Study of works by representative contemporary poets, with particular 
attention to the mythic tradition in poetry. 
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153-54 The English Novel (3-3) Claiborne 

Major novelists, 18th and 19th centuries. ( Academic year evening) 
155-56 The English Drama (3-3) Highfill, = 
Eng 


Engl 155: principally the drama of Shakespeare’s contemporaries. 
156: historical survey, 1660 to present. (Academic year—day) 


159-60 Proseminar in English Literature (3-3) Reesing, Weismiller, and St 
iej- : Ti ; - ces, 
For field-of-study majors in English Literature. Readings, conferen 
and group discussions. (Academic year—day ) 


ARS ff 
198 Senior Honors Thesis (3) Weismiller and Sta 


An independent-study course in which, under the guidance of 
tor, the student writes a thesis on an approved topic. Open to qu 


an instruc 
alified 


‘ á ? n 
seniors in the field-of-study major in English Literature. (Fall s 
spring) 
THIRD GROUP 
TAN lle 
212 Studies in Chaucer (3) A 
lee 
213-14 Old English (3-3) je 
e before 1100. Engl 213: Old English 87? 


English language and literatur 
mar and readings. Engl 214: Beowulf. 


AE : »igmillet 
217 English Poetry: the Formal Development (3) Weism 
à siemillet 
218 Form and Content in Modern Poetry (3) wees 
x ^ derick 
219 Research Methods and Bibliographical Materials (3) b. raphy 
To acquaint graduate students with the principal sources of bibliog 
and the typical problems in research. (Fall—evening) 
NL Crane 
220 Studies in Modern Dramatic Literature (3) 
crane 
221 Studies in Comic Literature (3) 
=e latte! 
223-24 Studies in Literary Criticism (3--3) S 
(Academic year—evening) d 
c . , . ^ uitslu? 
225-26 Studies in 16th Century English Literature (3-3) Q ^ 
crane 
227-28 Studies in Shakespeare and His Contemporaries ( 31-3) 
(Academic year—evening ) ing 
Rees 
229 Studies in English Literature 1600-1660 (3) 
Chief figures exclusive of Milton. ing 
Rees 
230 Studies in Milton (3) all 
gighfl 
231-32 Studies in English Literature, 1660—1780 (3 3) plot 


233-34 Studies in the Romantic Movement (3-3) 
(Academic year—day) 


16 Studies in Victorian Literature (3—3) 


235 
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237-38 Studies in 20th Century Literature (3-3) Linton 
(Engl 237: fall—day) 

242 Renaissance Intellectual History (3) Linton 
Offered in collaboration with the Folger Shakespeare Library Institute of 
Renaissance and 18th Century Studies. 

253-54 Seminar: the English Novel (3-3) Coberly 


255-56 Studies in Dramatic and Theatrical History (3—3) Highfill 


Engl 256: seminar in Restoration and the 18th Century Theater held 
among the Folger Library collections. (Engl 256: spring—day) 


299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 
FOURTH GROUP 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


A 
MERICAN LITERATURE 
"inr GROUP 


71-72 Introduction to American Literature (3-3) Cole and Staff 


Historical survey. Engl 71: from beginnings to the Civil War. Engl 72: 
from the Civil War to present. Prerequisite: Engl 1 or 1x. (Engl 71 
and 72: fall and spring—day and evening) 


conp GROUP 


16 COTES 
1-62 Studies in American Literature (3—3) McCandlish, Sten 
Same as AmCv 161-62. Major factors in the national cultural tradition 
as shown by outstanding writers. Prerequisite: Engl 51-52 or 71-72. 
(Academic year—day and evening) 


16 : 
3-64 Major American Poets (3-3) Genz 


Advanced critical study of significant writers and movements, Engl 163: 
from beginnings through the 19th century. Engl 164: the 20th century. 
(Academic year—day) 


165 
~66 American Drama (3-3) Cole, Claeyssens, Scanlan 


Historical and critical study of significant plays and forms. Engl 165: 


om beginnings to 1930. Engl 166: since 1930. (Academic year— 
ay) 


167. 
$8 The American Novel (3-3) Coberly 


Historical and critical study of significant novels. Engl 167: from begin- 


nings through the 19th century. Engl 168: 20th century. (Academic 
year—evening ) 
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170 The American Short Story (3) Coberly 
Historical development of the short story in America. 


171-72 Major American Writers (3-3) Claeyssens 


(Academic year—day ) 


173-74 Selected Literary Movements (3-3) 

~ Dd : jreen 

175-76 Special Topics in American Literature (3—3) Gree 
Topic for 1971-72: autobiography as literature 
varieties of autobiographical work in American Literature, 
times to the present. (Academic year—day ) 


A broad survey On ke 
from Coloma 


Ls C < ` nz (Claevssens 

177-78 Contemporary American Literature (3-3) Ganz, Claeys 
(Academic year—day ) 

and Staff 


199—200 Proseminar in American Literature (3—3) Ganz, Scanlan 


m . : : arencs 
For field-of-study majors in American Literature. Readings, conferen 
and group discussions. (Academic year—day and evening) 
tgi ini: ) and Stall 
198 Senior Honors Thesis (3) Weismiller and s 
4 : n F instru 
An independent-study course in which, under the guidance of an lifio 
tor, the student writes a thesis on an approved topic. Open to a a 
seniors in the field-of-study major in American Literature. (ra 
spring) 
THIRD GROUP 
on as : " „derick 
219 Research Methods and Bibliographical Materials (3) Brc aphy 
; k » 
| [o acquaint graduate students with the principal sources of bibliog 
and the typical problems in research. (Fall—evening ) 
a Gant 
263—64 Studies in American Poetry (3-3) 
(Academic year—day ) 
-Aherly 
ME X : i d i Cober) 
267—68 Seminar: American Fiction (3-3) Engl 
T 
| Research and critical reading: fiction and the criticism of noon 
i 267: Henry James. Engl 268: Faulkner. (Academic year 
m | Cober! 
Hl 270 Seminar: the American Short Story (3) 
McCandlit 
I 281-82 Seminar: Early American Literature (3—3) 
| (Formerly Seminar: American Colonial Literature) 
| Same as AmCv 281-82. (Academic year—day ) ei 
| | -— 
| 283 Studies in American Transcendentalism (3) 
| (Spring—evening) jish 
ll dlis 
| à : s McCan 
| 284 Seminar: American Literature, 1865-1900 (3) » rris, °? d 
Ii > ori 
l Intensive study of works of Twain, Howells, Henry James, 
M Stephen Crane. f 
| sta 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
(Fall and spring) 
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FOURTH GROUP 


367-68 Readings in American Fiction (3-3) Coberly 


For graduate students only. Literature and the critical materials for 
which graduate students are responsible on the Doctor of Philosophy 
general examination. 


381-82 Readings in American Colonial Literature (3—3) McCandlish 


Same as AmCv 381-82. For students preparing for the Doctor of Phi- 
losophy general examination. 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


"bidemiology and Environmental Health 


Pro 
fessos J.W. Millar (Chairman), J.A. Halsted (International Health) 


Soc; 

ocu Professor C.R. Hartman 

i. Clinical Professors W.J. Zukel, L.S. Jaffe 

E" Professors E.N. Kassira, Yousef Al-Doory, F.L. Hurley 
ant j 


Clinical Professors Lawrence Pyle, Jr., John Vinyard, Jr. 
L Professorial Lecturers S.H. Barboo, Jr., C.H. Miller, N.E. Manos, 
ee 


SSistany 


ast, : . i " 
by m Of Science in the field of Mycology.—An interdepartmental degree offered 
Microp;  Partments of Biochemistry, Epidemiology and Environmental Health, and 

Ogy. 

Terequic; Mit 3 ' 

ey a Bachelor's degree with a major in Biology, Botany, Chemistry, or 
Should p OM this University, or an equivalent degree. The undergraduate program 
3.55 " 


53. sancluded the following courses, or equivalent: B Sc 11-12; Chem 11-12, 
A y 

quire: , : < 

(1) a ES: the general requirements, pages 90-96. Candidates must complete either 
(2) . him of 33 semester hours including Epid 299-300 Thesis Research, or 
Progr. "imum of 39 semester hours without a thesis. The required courses in this 


m a ^ 
Bı, e Bioc 221-22; Epid 201, 217, 230 (2 semester hours); Micr 201, 225, 


Octo, : 
for teq i Philosophy field of study in Human Ecology.—See pages 90-94, 96-98, 
tements for the degree. 


2 
01 Introduction to Epidemiology and Environmental Millar and Staff 
Health (2) 


Required for medical students; open to qualified graduate students. Prin- 
Ciples and methodology of epidemiology and biostatistics. Ecological 
aPproach to health and disease, including parasitology and mycology. 
(Spring—day) 

217 
Advanced Mycology (4) Al-Doory 


Advanced study of fungi. Prerequisite: Micr 201 or equivalent. (Fall 
—4ay) 


aA Tam. 
"x 
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" illar 
218 Advanced Parasitology (1 or 2) " 
= ; 
For medical students; open to qualified graduate students. Study © 
host-parasite relationships, including laboratory procedures. Fa 
day) 
Kassira and suff 


219 Malariology (1) t 

The general principles of the diagnosis, life cycle, pathogenicity, tros 

ment, and prevention of malaria. Prerequisite: Epid 201 or equivale | 

| (Fall—day) í 
jos 
230 Biostatistics (2 to 4) Hurley, Mant 

Introduction to statistical analysis, 

tribution, including significance testing, b 

association, sampling techniques and the design of e 


the theory of measurements an nd 
asic concepts of probabi d 
xperiments, int? 


tion to computers. (Fall and spring—day ) af 
— . S 

295 Research in Epidemiology (arr.) arch 
Participation in experimental studies in infectious diseases and rese 


; ~ - A “at ena nt. 
in community medicine. Admission by permission of Departme 


(Fall and spriag) " 

ea s 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 

(Fall and spring) suff f 


301 Epidemiology and Environmental Health (1) 

| Lectures and seminars. Emphasis on means of organizin 
| provide epidemiological solutions to health problems, develop 

ness of health resources and significant socioeconomic ccn 

bringing total health to the community, showing importance 

related to individual citizens. World health problems. Prereq 


201 or equivalent (Spring—day ) stall 


ay 10 
g community 
ing an 9 d 
siderations s 
of th 
uisite: 


351 Global Epidemiology (1) 
For medical students; open to graduate students by arrangement 
ie | graphic pathology of disease and international aspects of dise (Fall 
| vention and control, including wor id demographic problems. j 
day) staf ‘ 
352 Seminar: Experimental Epidemiology (2) studes! | 


pos nt. 7 
For medical students; open to graduate students by arrangeme P idem 
and methods for developing ped c | 


participation in definitions, design, develo 
ologic studies of diseases. Coordinated so that protocol e 
be applied to field use. (Fall—day) NT | 


al 353 Military Preventive Medicine (1) epide”; 
: : s, , 

Operational medicine, environmental and sanitation problems contro! 

I ologic diseases of military importance and their prevention day) | 

Medical aspects of aerospace and submarine medicine. Fa "n. 

| 354 Seminar: Human Ecology (1) nd cul f 

| | Ecology—man within the framework of reference- -physical “health, N 

ll anthropology, geography, sociology, urban planning, public 

i] public administration. (Fall—day ) stall | 


| 398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) “a E f 
| Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy g 
| amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
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399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


Forensic Science—Graduate Study 


COMMITTEE ON FORENSIC SCIENCE 
T 
P. Perros (Chairman), A.H. Desmond, H.H. Hobbs, R.L. Holland, J.E. Starrs 


E Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisciplinary program 
necis > the degree of Master of Science in Forensic Science. The program is 
ological E à committee whose members are drawn from the departments of Bi- 
tinens ciences, (C hemistry, and Physics, and from the School of Government and 
close Administration and the National Law Center. The student will work 
lis m the Committee on Forensic Science in setting up a program that meets 
addr pats, needs, and background knowledge ; Inquiries and applications should 
*ssed to the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
aster of Science in Forensic Science.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree with a 
a Mathematics, or in the biological, engineering, or physical sciences. 
of ired: the general requirements, pages 90-96. The program of study consists 
anaa hours of approved graduate-level courses with or without a thesis 
ea to 6 semester hours). All candidates are required to pass a Master's 
t ensive Examination. If a candidate elects a thesis, the thesis work is di- 
There y one of the participating departments in the Forensic Science program. 
* no tool requirement. 
* Program of studies must include the following courses: ForS 201, 202, 205 


Or 

inq > 206 or 208, 209, and Mgt 218. In addition, 6 semester hours of graduate- 

prova oe work in the biological or natural sciences are to be selected with the 

l Of the adviser. The remaining semester hours of course work must be se- 

ier th approved courses in the areas of science, law, and management science; 
» Me student may select subjects from only two of the three areas. 


ho 
RENSIC SCIENCE 


201 Forensic Science in Law Enforcement I: Serology, Staff 
Microscopy, Mineralogy (3) 
Principles in forensic serology; theories and principles of immunohema- 
tology, serology, biochemistry, and microscopic comparative study of hu- 
màn and animal reproductive cells. Theories and principles of the mi- 
€roscopic and microchemical study of textile fibers and fabrics; micro- 
morphological studies of human and nonhuman hairs, selected examina- 
lion of unidentified human remains. Theories and principles of mineral- 
*Ogy, petrography, optics, ceramics, and microscopic and instrumental 
Comparisons of material of a mineral nature. (Fall—evening ) 


202 Forensic Science in Law Enforcement II: Metallurgy— Staff 
Intrumental Analysis (3) 

Theories and principles of mechanical, chemical, and thermal behavior of 

Metals and alloys; metal failure and fracture analysis; metallography and 

/ campositional chemical analyses of metals and alloys. Theories and prin- 

Ples of instrumental analysis, including emission spectrography, X-ray 

SPectrography and diffractometry, infrared, and ultraviolet methods of 
| Identification and analysis. (Spring—evening ) 
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203 Forensic Science in Law Enforcement III: Examination of staff 
Questioned Documents (3) 
Theory and principles of handwriting and handprinting, 
esses, paper manufacture, and fiber analysis; chemical, 
chromatographic studies of paper; determination of age of 
neutron activation, and other related methods of examination ¢ 


tioned documents. (Fall—evening) 


duplicating proc 
radiological, ane 
documents 
yf ques 


Staff 


205 Advanced Criminal Evidence (3) 


FEL o 

An in-depth study of procedural rules affecting the collection, A. rive 

bility, and use of physical evidence. € onsiderable attention will My 
and seizure; but other 


to court opinions defining the rules of search 
ters of current relevance will also be included such 
news, the rules 


as the judicial con” 
relating tO t 


cern over prejudicial publicity of crime X n an 
disclosure of physical evidence to the defense, and the identificati 
custody by law enforcement agencies of evidentiary matter 

Staf 


206 The Scientist as an Expert Witness (3) oa 
d the relation 


The qualifications and preparation of an expert witness anc nd civi 
ships and responsibilities of the expert in court in criminal di ó 
; 2mphasis 
cases. The history of expert testimony 1n court systems. Emp% a 
itnesse> 


current acceptance and limitations governing use of expert W 


criminal and civil cases 

. erste! 
Starrs, Robinson, Few 
ry hearing 
vic- 


207 Advanced Criminal Procedure (3) 
bail, the preliminz 


Decision to arrest, prosecutive discretion, 0 
right to a speedy trial, discovery, plea bargaining, publicity, pon 
tion procedures. (Fall—day and evening) 
Allen 
+208 Administration of Criminal Justice (3) dmit 


: : in the 

Consideration and analysis of selected advanced problems r^ € 

istration of criminal justice. The subject matter covered wil " jynam 
» ‘ € 

tion in areas of current interest an à ser 


d 


Kk 


year to year, with concentr: . an 
change (e.g. right to counsel, arrest and interrogation, se „ntal im 
zure, prejudicial publicity, discovery, electronic interception, P c m 
pairment). Emphasis will be placed on the role and proles? nents 


^ x »yelop 
sponsibilities of prosecutor and defense counsel and on de 


trends in the law (Fall and spring) 


1209 The Police and the Community ( 3) 
urban law enforcement: mi 


Problems and potential of contemporary rations "S 
: 7 , ation: p 
and perspective of the police officer; the police qua organiza" ji with 

relations ds jn 


of law enforcement; law enforcement in the inner city; metho 


police-community relations; 


ethnic minorities; civil disorder; » a 
science * crim 


arrest and investigation; complaint review procedures, . ane 
nology in law enforcement, police handling of juveniles; crime ^ 
statistics. (Spring—day ) 
nt 
—— — arrange Mr 
* Same as Law 334 (2 Graduate students registering for ForS 207 make special ^ houf 
valent to one additional seme enter. ents 


with the instructor for supplementary assignments equ w 
a 

tarrs, Mr. Robinson, and Mrs. Ferster are Professors of Law in the National I w 
for Fors 208 make spect 


t Same as Law 472 (2) raduate students registering 10 ote 
Graduate c 4 h- i gemeste 


with the instructor for supplementary assignments equiv alent to one additio 


al 


Allen is Professor of Law in the National Law Center secial j 

t a (m d ) » speci? 

t Same as Law 477 (2). Graduate students registering "OT ForS 209 make * meste ho 
i e 

with the instructor for supplementary assignments equ valent to one additiona! 5 


Allen is Professor of Law in the National Law Cent 
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*210 Forensic Medicine (3) Sharpe, Head 
A survey of interprofessional relations between physicians and lawyers 
in the office, the hospital, and the courtroom, with incidental attention to 
laboratories, legislatures, and administrative agencies. Undergraduate law 
students and second-year medical students study how their professions 
accommodate conflicts between economics and ideals, and how they exer- 


cise judgment in applying their technical skills. (Fall—day and eve- 
ning) 
211 Law and Criminology I: Search for the Causes of Courtless 


Criminal Behavior (3) 

Role which criminological knowledge of crime causation may play in 
assisting lawyers to appraise the effectiveness of various alternative social 
and legal devices in controlling deviant behavior. The search for factors 
related to criminal behavior will be developed historically, with em- 
phasis on current casual theories developed by various disciplines. Model 
as well as operational penal codes, sentencing and probation practices, 
and specialized facilities will be analyzed in terms of their relationship to 
such casual theories. (Same as Law 475 (2)) 


212 Law and Criminology II: Society's Responses to the Courtless 
Criminal Offender (3) 
Study of the development and current use of society's three major ap- 
proaches to the handling of offenders: punitive, mechanical, and correc- 
tional. Emphasis on society's changing responses to criminal and delin- 
quent behavior, and research findings concerning effectiveness of these 
responses. Analysis of treatment strategies to facilitate communication be- 
tween members of the legal profession and behavior scientists charged 
with effectuating these strategies. (Same as Law 476 (2) ).1 


1213 Post-conviction Dispositions—Dynamics of the Barkin 
Law of Criminal Corrections (3) 
Study of the statutes, practice, problems, and potentials of the alterna- 
tives facing a defendant including mental fitness to proceed to trial, pro- 
bation, sentencing, parole, correctional institutions, rights of prisoners. 
(Fall—evening; spring—day ) 


3214 Seminar: Law and Psychiatry (3) Allen 
Designed to (1) expose the lawyer to some of the constructs of dynamic 
PSychiatry dealing with human personality and behavior, and to relate 
them to problems encountered in legal practice; (2) provide information 
—both psychiatric and legal—bearing upon such topics as mental illness 
and tort liability ("traumatic neurosis," malpractice, commission of torts 
by mentally ill persons); hospitalization of the mentally ill and mentally 
retarded; guardianship; ad hoc determinations of incompetency (testa- 


—— 


i3 

LI as ^ 

ya the rm 390 (2). Graduate students registering for ForS 210 make special arrangements 

Puy is RN for supplementary assignments equivalent to one additional semester hour, Mr. 
lic fessor of Law in the National Law Center; Dr. Head is Professor of Medical and 


i date stua the National Law € enter and the School of Medicine 
TN Plementar © registering for ForS 211 or 212 make special arrangements with the instructor 
vig as Lae ee inmente equivalent to one additional semester hour 
IiStructo s f 18 (2). Graduate students registering for this course make special arrangements 
Sant © Professori; supplementary assignments equivalent to one additional semester hour. Mr. 
With a aw ten Lecturer in Law in the National Law Center d 
(2). Graduate students registering for this course make special arrangements 


Allen € instructor f 
is Tof Or for supplementary assignments equivalent to one additional semester hour. Mr. 
essor of Law in the National Law Center 
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| 
| , à ve 
| mentary, contractual, and donative capacity; capacity to marry, bali 
custody of children; mental illness as à ground for divorce; eugenic pe 
valuations 1n cri? 


zation); mental illness and criminal law (psychiatric e 
nal cases, determinations of competency to stand trial, | 
bility); and (3) examine the role of psychiatry in legal settings 
ing the effective use of the psychiatrist and psychologist as expert 


criminal responsi 
includ- 
witness. 


ANATOMY 


252 Physic al Anthropology (1) 

256 Human Genetics (1) 

260 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology 
261 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology 


Lecture (1) 
Laboratory (2) 


BIOCHEMISTRY 


221-22 General Biochemistry (4-4) 
BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


BIOLOGY 


111 Introductory Microbiology (4) 
115 Cytology (4) 

119 Cell Biochemistry (4) 

120 Cell Physiology (4) 

127 Genetics (4) 


| ZOOLOGY 


104 Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy (4) 
148 Histology (4) 

| 164 Vertebrate Physiology (4) 
245 Histochemistry (3) 


CHEMISTRY 


| 111-12 Physical Chemistry (3-3) 

i 113-14 Physicochemical Measurements (2- 

| 122 Instrumental Analysis Lectures (2) 

| 134 Descriptive Inorganic € "hemistry (2) 

| 219 Spectrochemistry (3) 

|| | 221 Advanced Analytical Chemistry I (3) 

I qd 222 Advanced Analytical Chemistry II (2 or 3) 
y 235-36 Advanced Inorganic Chemistry (3-3) 


2) 


E MANAGEMENT SCIENCE 


201 Advanced Administrative Management (3) 
204 Quantitative Factors in Administration (3) 
207 Human Behavior in Organizations ( 3) 

218 Survey of Data Processing ( 3) 
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MICROBIOLOGY 


231 Cellular Immunology (2) 
257 Experimental Immunochemistry (3) 


PATHOLOGY 


201 Pathology (8) 
295 Comparative Pathology 111 (5 to 30) 


PHARMACOLOGY 


201 Pharmacology (8) 
272 Physiological Disposition of Drugs (3) 


PHYSICS 


167 Principles of Quantum Physics (3) 
168 Applied Quantum Physics (3) 
170 Elementary Solid State Physics (3) 
175 Nuclear Physics (3) 
231 Electromagnetic Theory: Macroscopic Effects (3) 

) 232 Advanced Mechanics (3) 

33-34 Quantum Mechanics (3-3) 

236 Electromagnetic Theory: Electrodynamics and Radiative Effects (3) 
241 Statistical Mechanics (3) 
243 Solid State Physics: Structure and Binding (3) 
?44 Solid State Physics: Electronic Processes in Metals (3) 
247 Nuclear Theory (3) 

2s ^^ Statistical Processes (3) 
-32 Laboratory (3-3) 


GW. : 
-WWashington Project 
Profes 
agn 3or C.C. Mondale 

cial Lecturer R.S. French 


Exp 
ERIMENTAL HUMANITIES 


"sr GROUP 


51 Individuality in the Urban Community (3) French, Holmstrom 

Study of the meaning of individuality under urban conditions, in the 

Merican past and present, as revealed in the arts and in literature, and 

as implicit in the scientific study of the individual and the small group. 

ndividual and/or group projects on topics of most concern to students. 
dmission by permission of instructor. (Fall—day) 


52 Urban Goals and Agents of Change (3) French, Holmstrom 


Study of the meaning of community under urban conditions, in the Amer- 
ican past and present; of goals for the “good” community; and of agencies 
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2 j . T ' he 
of change. Individual and/or group projects examining means for es 
realization of particular goals, with special reference to the Wahina 


metropolitan area. Prerequisite: Hum 51. Admission by permissio 
instructor. (Spring—day ) 


SECOND GROUP 


101 Supervised Work-Study I (6) 
Individual student projects involving work with 
a field-study project supervised by an appropriate 
mission by permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 
Mondale, 
dertaken in H 
f instructor. 


cele nd 
a community agency M 


faculty member. 


trench 
102 Supervised Work-Study II (6) I a 


Continuation of work commitment and study project un 
101. Prerequisite: Hum 101. Admission by permission O 


(Fall and spring) 


*196 Urban Ecology Workshop (4) atal 
Legal, scientific, political, and ethical aspects of specific environme 
issues in the Washington metropolitan area. 

Genetics—Graduate Study 

COMMITTEE ON GENETICS 

Rose 


S.O. Schiff (Chairman), W.F. Anderson, C.M. Berlin, Jr., V.H. Cohn, di Tel- 
lie De Giovanni-Donnelly, C.B. Jacobson, M.S. Legator, W.G. Nash, 14 


ford am 
> i „ntal prog" 
The Graduate School of Arts and Scieuces offers an interdepartmenta’ P eld of 


leading to the degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy '® -wn from 
Genetics. This program is directed by a Committee whose members are ^ gy 
the departments of Anatomy, Biochemistry, Biological Sciences, MicrobioloB ' 
stetrics and Gynecology, Pediatrics, and Pharmacology. ram The 
A baccalaureate degree is required for admission to the degree progra ea i 
undergraduate program must have included the following: 8 semester or ours 
biology, inorganic chemistry, organic chemistry, and physics; and 6 somes ses ip 
of English composition and literature. While not required for admission, © 
embryology, histology, genetics, and mathematics are strongly recommender: sents 
Master of Science in the field of Genetics. Required: the general - ide 6 
pages 90—96. The 30 semester hours required in this program must inc : È 
201-2 and Gnet 299-300. The remaining 20 semester hours of course aiei mest 
be selected, with the approval of the Committee on Genetics, from the dep? 
courses listed below. al requi? 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Genetics.—Required: the genera” to it 
ments, pages 90-94, 96-98. The program of study must include Gnet 301-^ to V 
semester hours of biochemistry, 8 to 10 semester hours of cell -— cours? 


semester hours of genetics, and 2 or 3 semester hours of statistics. 
281-82. 


may be selected from the departmental listings on pages "m 
- — 196 9^ 
: , Hum „red! 
* Offered jointly by the GW-Washington Project and the Department of Education ours of € and 
4 semester 


js for element : of 6 
redit fo to 


not have a laboratory session; therefore students receive à maximum of 
for this course. Educ 196 has a laboratory session on curricular materia 
secondary school teachers; therefore teachers receive 2 additional hours of c 
semester hours for this course. 
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GENETICS 


THIRD GROUP 


201-2 Advanced Problems in Genetics (2-2) Staff 
Individual study with each member of the Committee on Genetics. Re- 
quired of all Master's degree candidates in the field of Genetics. (Aca- 
demic year) 

295 Research (arr.) Staff 


Open to qualified Master's degree students. Research on problems ap- 
proved by the Committee on Genetics. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Academic year) 
FOURTH GROUP 


301-2 Advanced Problems in Genetics (2-2) Staff 


Individual study with each member of the Committee on Genetics. Re- 
quired of all students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 


examination whose field of study is Genetics. (Academic year) 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


“NAtomy 


203 Human Embryology (1) 
6 Human Genetics (1) 
60 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology—Lecture (1) 
l Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology—Laboratory (2) 


B 


221-29 General Bio hemistry (4-4) 
Biochemistry of Enzymes (1) 
Biochemistry Seminar (1) 

8 Inherited Metabolic Diseases (1) 
Biochemical Genetics (1) 


Moy 
OGICAL SCIENCES 
Moto 


Tt Organic Evolution (3) 

1 Cytology (4) 

" Advanced Cytology (3) 
Cell Biochemistry (4) 


“a 
zor 


SALT? 
"wu 
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127 Genetics (4) 

138 Advanced Genetics (3) 

167 Radiation Biology (3) 

206 Seminar: Radiation Biology (3) 
207 Seminar: Origin of Life (3) 
227 Seminar: Genetics (3) 


ZOOLOGY 


145 Introduction to Vertebrate Embryology (3) 


EPIDEMIOLOGY AND ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH 


230 Biostatistics (2 to 4) 


MICROBIOLOGY 
258 Microbial Genetics (2) 


OBSTETRICS AND GYNECOLOGY* 


391 Cytogenetics (1) 

392 Reproductive Genetics (1) 
395 Gametogenesis (1) 

399 Medical Genetics (1) 


PHARMACOLOGY 
256 Molecular Pharmacology (2) 


PHYSIOLOGY 
201 Physiology (8) 


273 Investigative Electron Microscopy (2) 


STATISTICS 


91 Principles of Statistical Methods (3) 
117 Analysis of Variance (3) 


Geography and Regional Science EX 


Associate Professor Marvin Gordon (Chairman) 


` n 
Assistant Professors Subramaniam Moryadas, J.C. Lowe, E.O.PedersoP —— 


seite: 

equisité 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in Geography (Departmental) —Prer " an intro 
2: Geol 1; an 


Arts and Letters curriculum, page 76, including Geog 51, 5 » 
ductory course in Statistics. ve 71 semester ou" 

Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 81-85, 27 $ 
of Geography beyond first-group courses. 


* See the School of Medicine catalogue 
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Master of Arts in the field of Geography.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts degree 

With a major in Geography from this University, or an equivalent degree. 

, Required: the general requirements, pages 90-96. The minimum requirement con- 

“sts of 24 semester hours of approved course work plus a thesis (equivalent to 6 

*Mester hours). With the approval of the Department, a student may elect a pro- 
T» of study consisting of 36 semester hours of approved course work without a 
‘is. A Master's Comprehensive Examination in three fields is required. Candi- 
tes must fulfill the tool requirement by either passing a reading knowledge exami- 

Ration in one foreign language or satisfactorily completing the tool requirement in 
latistics, 

te achelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Geography.—Prerequisite: 

“cation curriculum, pages 78-79. 

T *quired: the Geography option and the professional courses listed on pages 
0, 115, 

Master Of Arts in Education with a field in Classroom Teaching (specialization in 
°8raphy).- Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree with sufficient concentration in Geog- 

and Re Permit successful pursuit of graduate study in the Department of Geography 

tion Em Science. Candidates must be accepted by both the School of Educa- 

; the Department of Geography and Regional Science 
“quired: the general requirements, pages 117-20, including 15 semester hours of 


Bra 
duate Courses in Geography. 


FIRST GROUP 


51 Introduction to Geography (3) Staff 
General survey of the various systematic, physical, and human fields of 
geography which play a role in the analysis and interpretation of man- 
environment relationships in both spatial and ecological contexts. 
(Fall and spring—day ) 


52 World Regional Patterns (3) Pederson 
Emphasis on spatial aspects of man's activities within a world regional 
framework. (Spring—day ) 


s 
"COND Group 


103 Cartography and Graphics (3) Staff 
Principles of cartography; emphasis on design and presentation of spatial 
data, Map projections, field surveying, use of air photographs, and map 
interpretation. Problems in thematic mapping, including mapping single 
and multiple distributions as well as movement. Laboratory fee, $15. 


104 Special Techniques in Cartography (3) Staff 
(Formerly Quantitative Cartography) 
Application of selected descriptive and statistical techniques to the solu- 
tion of spatial problems. Consideration of spatial measures of central 
lendency, spatial sampling, measurement of shape, nearest neighbor 
analysis, quadrat analysis, computer graphics. Laboratory fee, $15. 


l 

25 Transportation Geography (3) Lowe 
Problems of interaction, diffusion, and information transfer as they ap- 
Pear in a spatial context. Consideration of nodal activity, nodal and 
gjate hierarchies, nature of networks, gravity and interaction models, 

iffusion process, network geometry. (Fall—day) 
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Moryadas 


126 Economic Geography (3) 


134 Location of Industry (3) 


7 World Population and Settlement (3) 


3 Geography of Poverty and Hunger (3) 


(Formerly World Economic Geography) 
Development, elaboration, and testing of theories 
cerning the location of economic activities: services, 
dustries, and agricultural production. Introduction j 
classical location theory and new approaches in the empirical analysis 
the location of economic activities Problem-solving exercises, using 
University Computer Center's canned programs (Spring day) 


Gordon 


essuress 


and hypotheses end 
manufacturing 1 
to restatements 


Patterns of world population; factors contributing to population Pr 


growth, and migrations. 


Resources and Environment (3) 
(Formerly Natural Resources) sis 
emphas! 


Analysis of the spatial pattern of natural resource utilization; tution, 
distribution, environmental pollu pli- 
misuse, and public policy m 
earth's surface. 


on problems of unequal resource 
ecological imbalance caused by resource 
cations of the distribution of resources over 


(Spring—day ) 


the 


Moryadis 


and hunger; em «jude 
be explored ine A 
land tenure 


Consideration of the spatial distribution of povert) 
on the United States and South Asia Topics to 
correlates of poverty as race, education, housing, prejudice, ant P! 
regional food budgets, geography of food taboos, and govern iggy- 


grams concerned with elimination of poverty and hunger. 


and alternate years: fall—day) 


Introduction to industrial 
potheses that can be generated from theory. 
the location pattern of selected major industries 
tional analysis, including comparative cost and input-outpu 
ing to the selection of optional locations for industries. 

dustrial location factors in the real world (1972-73 


location theory and the major 7. oq 

Empirical examina oc?” 
es O! 

Techniques € 454. 


t analysis 


„is O 
Analysis 
m alternate 


years: fall—day) 

J J »rsort 

pede? 

141 Urban Settlement (3) tem of 
` : à in a Sy* 
Consideration of city sizes; functions and locations within € of the 
cities; emphasis on the physical and functional internal mor? alis 
city, including residential, commercial, and industrial — (Fal 

ms. 

of the changing nature of cities and resulting urban probler 
—evening; spring—day ) Lowe 

142 Urban Environments and Systems (3) ai environ: 

(1) urban phys?" its and 


Consideration of the interrelationships among ents 
env ironm log: 


ments, (2) urban service systems, (3) urban social panes jmatolor” 
(4) behavioral aspects of urban life. Topics include — sys e 
i : : , Sy" ud" 
site characteristics, water and power delivery systems, P ensity cons 
health care delivery systems, environmental health, urban d$ socis spa 
erations, perception of urban environments, action space, ane 
(Spring—day ) Low 
144 Environmental Adaptation (3) phasis a 
ip; emph? 
Basic considerations of the man-environment relationship; “ 4s, La 
deman 


bioclimatological responses, disease ecology, nutritional 
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capabilities, creation of micro-environments, environmental perceptual 


processes, and diffusion processes (1972-73 and alternate years: 
spring—day ) 
145 Cultural Geography (3) Staff 


Analysis of the relationships between culture and environment; emphasis 
on spatial and ecological considerations. 


146 World Political Geography (3) Gordon 
Analysis of the interrelationships between the political community and 
the human and physical environment. (Fall and spring—day) 

153 Europe (3) Gordon 


Survey of the cultural and physical regional patterns of both Western and 
Eastern Europe. 


161 Latin America (3) Gordon 
Study of the relationships among the areal distribution of population, eco- 
nomic activity, and physical endowment in Latin America. (Fall— 
day) 

172 Historical Geography (3) Pederson 


Study of changing attitudes toward the environment and their effects on 
the human utilization of the earth’s surface; emphasis on evolution of 
Settlement patterns and development of communication networks. 
(1972-73 and alternate years: fall—day) 


189. 4 
9-90 Readings in Geography (arr.) Staff 
(Academic year) 
MRD Group 
205 Introduction to Regional Science I (3) Moryadas 


Introduction to major recent developments in spatial analysis. Topics 
Covered are the fitting of probability functions to location patterns, mul- 
tivariate analysis in geography, locational decision-making, models of 
Spatial change, and numerical methods of regional delimitation. Training 
in the use of canned programs in the University Computer Center. 
(Fall—evening) 


2 i i Ur 

06 Introduction to Regional Science II (3) Moryadas 
Detailed consideration of classical industrial location theory, including 
the works of Weber, Losch, Hoover, and Isard. Recent departures from 
Classical location theory; emphasis on behavioral approaches to studying 
the location problem. 


DE. 

l Seminar: Cultural Geography (3) Pederson 
Study of the noneconomic processes which affect the location of human 
Activity, Topics to be discussed are environmental perception and evalu- 
ation, social definitions of space, and diffusion of innovations. (1971- 

and alternate years: fall—evening) 
224 i 
Seminar: Political Geography (3) Gordon 


Study of the spatial relationships between the political community and 
environment. (1971-72 and alternate years: spring—evening) 


*" Ras 
Jw WERT E 
"x 
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IE 243 Seminar: Urban Geography (3) Lowe 


z 2 A t : , a- 
Functional processes affecting the evolving morphology and internal SP 


| : - av- 
tial patterns of urban phenomena; emphasis on economic factors, beh 
ioral considerations, and impact of time. (Spring—evening) 
244 Seminar: Urban Systems (3) Lo 
(Formerly City Region) hies 
| Analysis of the basic concepts of urban hinterland, urban bier nd 
| urban economic base, and functional typologies with a view to va lact 
the significance of the spatial and temporal properties of central P 
theory. 
ri 5 c e -Jawsk! 
265 Seminar: Geography of the Soviet Union (3) Bacla in 
; â s, W 
Physical features, economic geography, natural and energy reo ja- 
| dustries. Soviet transportation system, agriculture, multinational erally 
tion trends; emphasis on population patterns along borderlands, espe 
Sino-Soviet border. (Spring—evening ) 
. 3 True 
266 Seminar: Geography of China (3) rees 
: : "T sours” 
Physical and economic geography; emerging industries, energy rof istribi- 
transportation system. Emphasis on population "explosion pde od the 
tion and significance—and on regional geography, particularly and 


^ “ s a 
Sino-Soviet border, Manchuria, Tibet, Mongolia, Inner Mongo!llà 


| | Sinkiang. (Fall—evening) 4 
"e mM x , z er drígu 
| 287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) ec 
| | Interdisciplinary seminar guided by a specialist within the meth of ? 
Id | of his chosen discipline; each student writes a report on some mmission 
ie | key theme (ie. Nationalism) in Latin America’s experience- 
ie | by permission of instructor (Spring—day ) 
Lowe 


289 Seminar: Selected Topics I (3) uc 
A . á alysis 

Topic for 1971-72: Diffusion Processes in Geography. Anay ion: 

spatial and temporal properties of the process of innovation diftus i 


" jon 

- ~onsiderat 
amples selected from tools, ideas, methods, and disease. 00. status, 
ie., attitude, SOC! jected 


given to the influence of distance and behavior, de of : 
and availability of information. An evaluation will be ma we may be 
aspects of the simulation of diffusion. Topic changes each yes 
repeated for credit (Fall—evening) das 
athe 2 Mory? 
Seminar: Selected Topics I (3) ;bution 

; k ad n " . , ic stri 
Topic for 1971-72: Electoral Geography Geographic di tional, state 
voting behavior at a variety of areal scales: multinational, "Jiscover 4 
and local. Statistical analysis of recent election returns to between D 
lar and contrasting patterns of voting behavior among Fý voter atti 
ferent regions of the United States Spatial distribution of Me and a“ 
and voter perception of political issues Prerequisite: o: year; y 
51 or 91; or permission of instructor. Topic changes each 7" 
repeated for credit. (Spring—evening ) stall 
Research (arr.) 
May be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring) suff 


Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


] 


Seology 


b ; : 
'ofessors Geza Teleki (Chairman), G.V. Carroll, Charles Milton (Research), 


Adj, 


ER. Siegel, W.A. Oliver, Jr. (Research) 
unct Professors J.W. Pierce, E.G. Kauffman, I.G. Sohn 


'ofessorial Lecturers Nicholas Hotton, Daniel Appleman, P.M. Kier, H.T. 


Vans, Jr. 
4 


4 etz, W.G. Melson 


iate Professors A.G. Coates, R.C. Lindholm, J.F. Lewis 
Sociate Professorial Lecturers W.E. Maloney, M.A. Buzas, J.E. Hazel, Isidore 


Wistapt Professorial Lecturers F.J. Collier, T.L. Hughes, E.T. Miller 


helor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Geology (Departmental).— 


T "équisite: the Arts and Letters or the Science curriculum, 
hy Le following first-group courses must be included: Geol 1-2, 14; Chem 11-12; 
l and 2 or B Sc 11-12; Math 31; Stat 91. 


3 
uired: 


in Geo 

che 
Ov 

i 


Nin, 
"ttiv 


te "Mer of Arts or Master of Science in the field of Geolog 


Or of Science degree. 


respectively, pages 76- 


in addition to the general requirements, pages 81—85, 24 semester hours 
logy beyond first-group courses for the Bachelor of Arts degree; 30, for the 
The work of the junior and senior years must be ap- 
by the Department. Two foreign languages are recommended for students 
^ to do graduate work. Phil 121 and 151 are recommended as senior-year 


y.—Prerequisite: the 


te i x : : 
G Of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science, respectively, with a major in 
rsity, or an equivalent degree. 


tology 
quired: 


from this Unive 


the general requirements, pages 90-96, including Math 31 or Stat 91, 


‘Quivalent, for the degree of Master of Science only. Geol 299-300 Thesis Re- 


lv 
UM 
Nteq 


n required for both degrees. Candidates must pass the Master's Compre- 
dino amination before registration for the second half of the thesis work. A 

nowledge examination in French, German, Russian, or Spanish (with per- 
of Department), must be passed before the second half of the work is 


ast, i : k : 
by th er of Science in the field of Geochemistry (an interdepartmental degree offered 


mauriments of Geology and Chemistry).—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree 
tyr, 3r in Geology or in Chemistry from this University, or an equivalent 


iv 249, and Geol 245 or Chem 2 


13, and 299—300. 


: the general requirements, pages 90-96, including Chem 111, 112; Geol 
The Master's Compre- 


BER tape 
lei Xamination must be taken before registration for the second half of the 


the Department 


IS ita 
k octo, rted, 
les 9 


Moy 


A reading know ledge examination in a foreign language, approved by 
of Geology or Chemistry, must be passed before the second half of 


of Philosophy in the field of Geology.—Required: the general requirements, 
» 96-98, including passing a reading knowledge examination in an ap- 


Orei " ms a 
Aum " “ign language plus the satisfactory completion of Stat 117, 118, or 49; and 


Tuy tis "actory 


( a 
49. rps fo 
“chiding 


in Pet completion of the General Examination in three fields, one of which 
Research tology, Stratigraphy, or Structural Geology. : 
Geomorphology, Mineralogy, Paleontology, Petrology, Sedimen- 

Ny, and Structural Geology 
the oy in the field of Geochemistry (an interdepartmental field of- 
x "ment, ^ epartments of Geology and Chemistry).—Required: the general re- 
' Pages 90-94, 96-98, including passing a reading knowledge examination 
reign language plus the satisfactory completion of Stat 117, 118, 
Boch Satisfactory completion of the General Examination in four fields, 
emistry and chemistry. 
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288 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
ur 
Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching fi ld in Earth Science.—Prered 


site: the Education curriculum, pages 78-79. ages 
a the Earth Science option and the professional courses listed on P 


107-8, 115 
FIRST GROUP 
staf 


1-2 Introductory Geology (3-3) wey 
(2 hours), laboratory (2 hours), optional field trips. tt 


Lecture j 
covering the principles of geology. Laboratory fee, $12 a semeste 
(Academic year—day ) ; 
T Stal 
5 Environmental Geology (3) i 
à i me 
Survey of geological principles and their application to environ 
problems. Optional field trips (Fall—evening) i 
: : Carro 
14 General Petrology (3) dy oí 
^ tu 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours). Mt icroscopic e js 9C 
rocks. Prerequisite: Geol 1 2 (concurrent registration “OF Geol ^ 
cepted). Laboratory fee, $12. (Fall—day ) 
SECOND GROUP T 
1 
: : Tele 
101 History of Geological Sciences (3) jogic! 
2 , geo 
Development of geological and scientific thought; history of 8 
and related sciences. (Fall—day ) 
103 Development of Scientific Thought (3) «ol 
Car 
111-12 Mineralogy (4—4) «tallof 
ry’ A : 
Lectures and laboratory. Geol 111: morphologic: |] and optical ission by 
raphy. Geol 112: paragenetic and systematic mineralogy. ^S ( Acade®" 
permission of instructor Laboratory fee, $12 a semester. 
year—day ) 

? mat 
= Apple 
113 Crystallography (3) P fundë 

and space-group theory» -alios 


Lectures and laboratory. Point-group 


mentals of crystal structure, elementary X-ray diffraction te: M 
i 
tion of X-ray diffraction to mineral identification. Prerequi ay 
Laboratory fee, $15. (1972-73 and alternate years spring i suf 
115 Laboratory in Petrography (arr.) of instr 
" > ion e 
Specialized training in petrography. Admission by per e al 
tor. Prerequisite or concurrent registration Geol 117. ^? 
for credit. Laboratory fee, $12 (Fall and spring day) ews 
4 J 
117 Petrology (2) of € crus 
istry 9 
Introduction to silicate phase systems; physics and chem nds 0 iy 
e 
and magmatic processes; Classification, composition, and d y phys 
i ) 
rocks; volcanic processes and products Prerequisite Ot (Fa 
equivalent. Required: concurrent registration in Geo ! 
day) cart 
: à iof 
122 Structural Geology (3) for a 
:xcologic fi 
Lectures and field trips. Genetic interpretation of ge ) geolo£" 
p 3 
on basis of their structures; emphasis on applications 77 7. day) 


(Spring 


$8 


work. Prerequisite Geol 14. Laboratory fee, 


GEOLOGY 289 


125 Marine Geology (3) Pierce 
Lecture and map work. Principles of oceanography and submarine geol- 
ogy; geology of the deep sea; topography, crustal structure, sedimentary 
processes, and marine environment. Prerequisite: Geol 1-2. (Spring— 
evening ) 


128 Geomorphology (3) Teleki 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field trips as arranged. Nature and 
evolution of earth forms, interpretation of maps and aerial photographs 
= ^ 


Prerequisite: Geol 1-2, or permission of instructor. (1972-73 and 
alternate years: fall—day) 


136 Engineering Geology (3) Staff 
For students in the School of Engineering and Applied Science. Geo- 
logical principles and processes and their application to civil and me- 
Chanical engineering. Prerequisite: Math 31, Phys 2; or permission of 
instructor (Spring—day ) 


141 Introductory Geochemistry (3) Siegel 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory as arranged. Principles and theories on the 
abundance, relationships, and distribution of the elements in various rock 
and mineral species. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Geol 117 or 
equivalent; Chem 11-12; Math 30; Phys 1, 2. Laboratory fee, $12. 
(Fall—day ) 


147 Chemical Geology in the Earth and Ocean Sciences (3) Siegel 


Introduction to geochemical and chemical principles involved in the un- 
derstanding of geological systems, and their application to contemporary 


Problems in oceanology, pollution, and mineral exploration. Laboratory 
fee, $12 


151... : 
I-52 Invertebrate Paleontology (3-3) Coates 


Lecture and laboratory (5 hours), field trips as arranged. A systematic 
treatment of the invertebrate fossil groups, emphasis on the macroinverte- 
brates. The evolution and paleoecology of the groups will be introduced. 
Prerequisite: Geol 1-2. Laboratory fee, $12 a semester (Academic 
year—day ) 


154 Vertebrate Paleontology (3) Hotton 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory or field as arranged. General features of 
Vertebrate morphology and evolution as illustrated by the fossil record; 


Problems of paleoecology and adaptation, where appropriate. (Fall— 
evening) 
oo NM 
5 Evolution of Plants (3) Staff 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory or field as arranged. General features of 
c plant morphology, evolution, and classification. Laboratory fee, $12. 
1972-73 and alternate years) 


15 n 
7 Methods of Systematic Paleozoology (3) Sohn 


Lecture and discussion. Introduction to bibliographic source and rules of 
zoological nomenclature. Presentation of data, including synonymies and 


i ‘eys. Prerequisite: Geol 151-52 or B Sc 101-2 (Spring—evening ) 
58M; 
Micropaleontology (3) Sohn 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory as arranged. Identification with binocular 


mic " 
KrOscope of important microfossil groups. Micropaleontological tech- 


C ae 
Jw 


ase 
a 
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niques. Prerequisite: Geol 157 or permission of instructor. Laboratory 


fee, $12. (1972-73 and alternate years) 


163 Sedimentation (4) Lindholm 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours), field trips as arranged. pri 
ciples of sedimentation, analysis and interpretation of sedimentary proc 
esses and environment, laboratory experiments in the properties of sedi 
mentary particles. Prerequisite: Geol 111 or permission of instructo 
Laboratory fee, $15. (Fall—day) 


166 Principles of Stratigraphy (4) Coates and staf 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours) Introduction to physical an 


biological stratigraphy. Prerequisite Geol 151-52 (Fall—day) 
172 Regional Geology (3) suf 


-canhic fe 
| Lecture, research, and discussion of major geologic or physiographic 
H d gions. Prerequisite: Geol 122 (Spring—day ) 


> ey 
181 Oceanography I (3) Malon l 
" - vate’ 
Chemical and physical properties of sea water, movements of wa 1 
masses, meteorological interrelations, ecology of marine plants an b 

of instruct 


| mals. Prerequsite: Math 33 or equivalent, or permission 
| | - * 

| (Spring—day ) 
I Maloney 


182 Oceanography II (3) ‘ 
and the atmo 


Ind 
| | Boundary processes and interactions between sea water "m 
| phere, principles of dynamics and their application to motion ant ee 
| bution of variables, acoustics of water masses, review of recent literat ) 
| and problems. Prerequisite: Geol 181. (1972-73 and alternate yea 
| > . : ` " ziet 
Il 187 Geophysics for Geologists I (3) inf 
Vail Basic geophysics to assist the geologist in detailed and regional map 
and in solving fundamental geologic problems. Emphasis on ma 4. 

i] gravimetric, and radioactive methods. Prerequisite Math 31; Phys ^ 
i i (1972—73 and alternate years: spring—evening ) 

p ie 


| ) * . * . 
ii | 188 Geophysics for Geologists II (3) 
UM d Basic geophysics to assist the geologist in mapping and in solving ci 
I i logic problems. Emphasis on seismic, electric, and electromagnetic 
IM ods. Prerequisite: Math 31; Phys 1, 2 
stall 


"E i 199 Undergraduate Research (arr.) 
| | Problems approved by the staff. May be repeated once 
|| | (Fall and spring) 

| 

| 


for credit. 


| 
| | THIRD GROUP 
E i staf 
LI | 205 Seminar in Geology (3) "^ 
CI E | Special topics each semester. May be repeated for credit. (Fa 
LIE | spring) 
pve 


| 
| 212 Crystal Chemistry (3) 
(Fall—day) 


GEOLOGY 291 


214 X-ray Mineralogy (3) Appleman 
Problems in X-ray mineralogy, crystal chemistry of rock-forming min- 
erals. Laboratory fee, $15. (1972-73 and alternate years: spring— 
day) 

216 Sedimentary Petrography (3) Lindholm 


Identification, classification, and interpretation of common sedimentary 
rocks by means of the petrographic microscope. Prerequisite: Geol 112, 


163; or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $15. (Spring—day ) 

219 Petrogenesis (3) Lewis 
The origin of selected igneous and metamorphic rock types. (Spring 
—day) 


224 Advanced Structural Geology (3) 
Methods of study and the hypotheses of the genesis of structurally com- 
plex rock. Problems of orogeny. Prerequisite: Geol 122 or permission of 
instructor. (1972-73 and alternate years) 


241 Geochemistry (3) Siegel 
Chemical composition and physical properties of sea water, chemical com- 
position and alterations of marine sediments, thermodynamics and bio- 
chemical activity in oceans. Methods of analysis and problems of meas- 
uring. Prerequisite: Math 32, Phys 51-52; or permission of instructor. 


Recommended: Chem 22. Laboratory fee, $18. (1972-73 and alter- 
nate years) 
242 Experimental Geochemistry (3) Staff 


Recent advances in geochemistry, instrumental methods and their appli- 
cation. Special topics. Does not repeat itself and may be repeated for 
credit. Prerequisite: Chem 111-12. (Spring—as arranged) 


243 Geochemical Prospecting (3) Siegel 
Application of geochemical principles and analyses to the detection of 
hidden ore deposits. Field trips as arranged. Laboratory fee, $15. 
(Spring—day ) 

245 Thermodynamics for the Geologist (3) Melson 
Nature and definition of thermodynamics and the meaning of chemical 
equilibrium. Methods of graphical portrayal, significance and calculation 
in equilibrial relations and systems. Prerequisite: Math 32. Recom- 
mended: Math 33 and Phys 51-52. (Fall—evening) 


246 Physical Chemistry in Relation to Geologic Problems (3) Melson 


The origin of the atmosphere, equilibria in sea water, diagenesis, equilib- 
rium in metamorphic rocks, composition and temperature-pressure rela- 
tions in ore solutions, and the mechanism of ore formation; thermo- 


dynamics of magma. Prerequisite: Geol 245. (Spring—evening) 
249 Seminar: Geochemistry (2) Siegel 
Independent topics each semester; may be repeated for credit. (Spring) 
253 Applied Paleontology (3) Hazel and Staff 


Wide-ranging treatment of the use of fossils in several fields including 
biostratigraphy, paleobiogeography, paleotemperature; paleochemical analy- 
Ses and the solving of particular geologic problems. Prerequisite: Geol 
151-52. (1972-73 and alternate years) 


Ey wu T 
"x 
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COURSES OI 


Kauffman and suf 


254 Interpretive Paleontology (3) 
anisms ® 


Comparative study of form and function in fossil and recent org 2 
related to the interpretation of evolution, Prerequisite: Geol 151-54 


(Spring—evening ) 


M 
255 Population Paleoecology (3) gsi 
Characteristics of populations applicable to the fossil record, Subject 
ter includes ecosystem concept, habitat, Hutchinsonian niche, life de. 
size frequency distributions, competitive exclusion principle, spas nit 
tributions, relative abundance and diversity, quantification of come 

ins 


biofacies. Prerequisite: Geol 151-52, Stat 91; ot permission of 


tor. (1971—72 and alternate years: fall) 
xe pier 
263 Advanced Sedimentology (arr.) gilt 
. and alter 
Prerequisite: Geol 163. Laboratory fee, $15. and al 
years ) 
suf 
295 Research (arr.) 
Research on problems «pproved by the Staff. Open 


(1972-73 


: ts 
to qualified stude 


with advanced training. May be repeated for credit (Spring) " 
Sta? 
299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 
FOURTH GROUP suf 
t 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) "T 
, genet? 
preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy 8°" 


Limited to students 
amination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 
suf 


credit 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeat 


ed for 


(Fall and spring) 


Germanic Languages and Literatures pe 


Professor J.C. King 
Associate Professors Klaus Thoenelt, Carl Steiner (Chairman) 


Assistant Professorial Lecturer Margaret Guenther 


Lecturer Blanche Gardner ri 
; : j tures fn 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in Germanic Languages and Litera ding e 
mental).—Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 76, !n* Í 
of 

9-10 and 51-52. : ai mult! 
81-85, a mif vg SU 


Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages Germ ti 
including C^ . enl, 


24 semester hours in German courses above the first group, - equ it 
reasonable proficiency in speaking and writing German; Hist 39 40 pr Majo? 
semester hours in Philosophy selected with the approval of the sve did 
Germanic Languages and Literatures are strongly advised to study Frene preredi g 
Master of Arts in the field of Germani Languages and Lite ratures.- „ratures fro 
a Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in Germanic Languages and Liters " 
this University, or an equivalent degree „ading ¥ wied 
Required: the general requirements, pages 90-96, including à noord o p 


24 semester 


of French. The program of study consists of (1) 


GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 293 


ge work plus a thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours) in the field of German 
“ature or linguistics or (2) 36 semester hours of approved course work without 


è thesis, 
postor of Philosophy in the field of Germanic Languages and Literatures.—Re- 
: the general requirements, pages 90—94, 96—98 
esearch fields: Old High German Language and Literature, Old Norse Language 
ang Literature, Middle High German Language and Literature, Classicism, Realism, 
“0th Century German Literature. 
Biya" of Arts in Education with a teaching field in German.—Prerequisite: the 
ation curriculum, pages 78-79 
jg Wired: the German option and the professional courses listed on pages 110, 


Placement Examination: A standardized placement examination given before 
Stration js required of all entering students who wish to continue in college the 
Buage begun in high school. Upon completion of the examination, assignment is 
* to the appropriate course, with credit assigned on the usual basis. 


n 


h 
iks GROUP 


1-2 First-year German (3-3) Staff 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
tion of Germ 2. Essentials of German grammar; translation of easy 
Prose. Three classroom periods a week plus one period of aural-oral 
Practice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 
(Germ 1: fall—day and evening; spring—day. Germ 2: fall—day; spring 
—4day and evening.) 


34 Second-year German (3-3) Staff 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
tion of Germ 4. Selections from modern German prose; continuation 
and review of grammar. Three classroom periods a week plus one period 
Of aural-oral practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite: Germ 1-2 or 
tWo years of high school German. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 
(Germ 3: fall day and evening; spring—day. Germ 4: fall—day; spring 


—day and evening.) 


Xing É "e 
10 German Conversation and Composition (3-3) Steiner 
(Academic year—day) 
47 Beginning German for Reading Examination Candidates (0) Staff 
Specifically for graduate students with little or no German who are pre- 


Paring for reading examinations. No academic credit. Tuition fee, $222. 


(Fall and spring—evening) 


49G . ^ 
? German Readings for Nonmajor Students (3) Staff 


Primarily for graduate students preparing for reading examinations. Un- 
dergraduates admitted with permission of instructor. No academic credit 
for graduate students. Prerequisite: Germ 4 or 47, or equivalent. (Fall 
and spring 


" evening ) 


1-52 

I : . A 

Mtroduction to German Literature (3—3) Staff 
Du. 
“cture, recitation, and discussion in English. Selected readings in Ger- 
Man literature from the earliest periods to the present. (Academic 

m Year—day) 

DR ) 


Tmiss 
“ssion - 
of instructor, Germ 9-10 or 51-52 may be taken concurrently with Germ 4 


294 
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SECOND GROUP 


103-4 Goethe’s “Faust”—Parts I and II (3-3) 


131-32 18th Century German Literature (3-3) 


151 


Thoenelt 


Thoenel 


" à : ~ ate 
Enlightenment, Storm and Stress, Classicism. (1971-72 and altern 


years: academic year—day ) 


E . i 154 ine! 
141-42 19th Century German Literature (3-3) Ste a 
a 
Romanticism, Biedermeier, Young Germany, Realism. (1972-73 
alternate years: academic year—day ) í 
‘ ` , J Sta 
52 20th Century German Literature (3-3) Mans 
‘ , as Mant 
The age of Nietzsche, Naturalism, Expressionism, Kafka, Lug 


161 


62 Studies in German Literature (3-3) 


contemporary drama; authors of Gruppe 47. (1971-72 and à 


years: academic year evening) 


suf 
and disco 


suf 


Readings of representative writers of short prose; lectures 


sions—in German. 


179-80 Advanced Conversation and Composition (3-3) 


THIRD GROUP 


For undergraduate and graduate majors. 


201-2 Middle High German (3-3) 


209 


213 


225 


77 


251 


evening) 


(1971-72 and alternate years: academic year : 
: King 
10 Old High German (3-3) 
(1972-73 and alternate years: academic year evening ) 
Alle? 
14 Old Norse (3-3) 
(1971-72 and alternate years: academic year—evening) Al 
ene adque S ES ap ing 
26 Seminar: Linguistics (5—5) K 
Bibliography, methodology, readings, and research problems. Kint 
28 Sanskrit—Introduction to Indo-European Linguistics (3-3) "m 


ate years: 
Old Indic language and literature (1971-72 and alternate Y 


demic year—evening ) hoent! 
32 German Classicism (3-3) Goethe e 
B te 

Advanced study and critique of the classical literature of the g ane 


131-32 (1972-73 an 


evening) 


or equivalent. 


Prerequisite: Germ 
years: academic year 


-52 Seminar: Studies in 20th Century German 


Emigré Literature (3-3) agn? of 
Special projects in fiction, drama, poetry, and criticism. 
alternate years: academic year—evening ) tei" 
72 Seminar: German Realism (3-3) cgi? jl 
: . a 
Analysis of authors, works, genres, and literary trends. Da stifter 
Topic for 19 


alternate years: academic year—evening. 


Keller.) 
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299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 


"URTH GROUP 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


Health Care Administration 


Matern” F.H. Gibbs, Leon Gintzig (Chairman), W.A. Hamrick 
4 Worial Lecturer M.J. Taves 


^" yid Lloyd Bartholomew, R.R. Bonato (Research) 
: inical Professor Nina Woodside 

Mane professorial Lecturers G.E. Morris, W.A. Parker, E.P. Stanford 
search) rofessors P.N. Reeves, W.H. Guy (Research), James McKeon (Re- 
truer, rofessorial Lecturer H.R. Wertlieb : 

A * LW. Katz, Patricia Cleary (Research), Richard Switalski (Research) 
of — of study in Health Care Administration leading to the degrees of Master 
9f Pup E Health Care Administration, Master of Business Administration, Master 
Stray Administration, Post-Master's Graduate Certificate in Health Care Admin- 
red Octor of Business Administration, and Doctor of Public Administration 

by the School of Government and Business Administration (see pages 


“conn GROUP 


153. 
4 Survey of Health Care Organization and Procedures (3-3) Parker 


introduction to the history, concepts, and activities of health care systems 

mod 2 country. Emphasis on organization and procedures used in vari- 
$ types of health care facilities. Prerequisite to HCA 154: HCA 153 or 

Permission of instructor. Not open to Master's degree candidates in 
*alth Care Administration. (Academic year—evening) 


GROUP 


Lr 


202 : 
Introduction to Health Care Administration (3) Bartholomew, Parker 


ct i 
iue" and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Survey of state, 
nal, and community health services; includes medical terminology, 


204 Planning and Support Agencies and Associations (3) 


205 Hospital Management Procedures (3) 


206 Case Studies in Health Care Administration (3) 


209 Health Care Economics and Financial Management (3) 


C 
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communicable diseases, environmental sanitation, and biostatistics. 
(Fall—day) 

` ; " . f 
Health Care Organization and Management (3) Hamrick, Parke 


; ' : d 
Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). History be 
current character of institutional health care. Organizational functio 


. . sgte? = un 
and structure of various kinds of facilities related to health care et 
istration. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Mgt 201. (Fall 
spring) 


Staff 


^ r n ; . +s, ical, 
Functions performed and special support techniques of hospital, p 


public health, nursing home, planning, educational, and similar as 
tions. 


Hamrick 


Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Departmen 
administration. Survey of hospital law; hospital forms, procedures, 
systems; and hospital programs pertaining to disaster relief, safety, 
prevention. (Fall and spring—4day ) 

Gintzig, Gibbs 
: : q à mi” 
Discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). General ideas about ec 
istration applied to practical cases. Emphasis on policy-making, Po 
controlling, and organizing. Prerequisite: HCA 203 and Mgt 201. 
(Fall and spring—day ) 


rtholome* 


Management Analysis in Health Care Gintzig, Ba 


Institutions (3) 


b 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Basic investigation and Pig 
lem-solving techniques, including various methods of collecting, ans 3 pio 
reporting, and using information that can be made available to rf and 
istrators of hospitals and other medical care institutions. (Fa 
spring) 


Kat 
1$ 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Economic and financial any 
of the interactions between consumers of health care, providers "1 indus 
care, and public and private prepayment and insurance programs. ost 
try price structure and the long- and short-term capital requirem 
health care institutions. (Fall—day; spring—day and evening) 


Kal 
210 Advanced Financial Management of Health Care 
Institutions (3) report 
Nature and interpretation of health care institution financial -par 
Techniques of financial planning and control; operation of prvi ca? 
reimbursement contracts; capital needs, planning, and acquisiti instit 
studies, field research. Emphasis on nonprofit, short-term care 
tions. Prerequisite: HCA 209. (Fall or spring) ide 
i 
1 aves, W00% 
212 Health Project Planning (3) Reeves, od 


anning MeO uw. 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Basic health plane facili? 
and procedures for those students engaged in planning a Spec! 
or service. Prerequisite: HCA 202 and 203. (Spring) 
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213 Administration of Health Care Systems (3) Gintzig 


Comparative evaluation of various organizational patterns, functions, and 
trends in health care systems by intensive examination of factors which 
have led to differentiating functions and reciprocal relationships. Empha- 
sis on the sources of such differences and significance of the systems to 
the health care of a nation. (Fall or spring) 


214 Health Systems Planning (3) Reeves, Woodside 


Advanced health planning for those students concerned with development 
of health systems; emphasis on the legal, political, social, and economic 


factors influencing health planning. Prerequisite: HCA 212. (Fall or 
spring) 
215 Practicum in Health Project Planning (3) Reeves, Woodside 


Supervised practical instruction in agencies doing comprehensive health 
planning; emphasis on basic investigation and problem-solving techniques, 
including various methods of collecting, analyzing, and reporting data. 
Prerequisite: HCA 212. (Fall or spring) 


216 Seminar: Health Systems Planning (3) Staff 


An analysis of the effect of legal, political, social, and economic factors 
on the planning of health systems. This analysis will be conducted 
through the use of games and simulation models. Prerequisite: HCA 214 
and 215. (Fall or spring) 


250 Mental Health Facilities and Resources: Functional Services, Morris 
Organization, Administration, and Management (3) 
(Formerly Administration for Mental Care) 
Special characteristics of administration and management of mental 
health facilities—public and private mental hospitals, psychiatric units 
and services in general hospitals, community mental health centers, out- 
patient psychiatric clinics, and institutions for mental retardation. 


260 Seminar: Administration for Long-term Care (3) Wertlieb 
(Formerly Administration for Long-term Care Facilities) 


Comparative evaluation of characteristics of long-term care institutions 
Which will provide a knowledge of the variety of facilities providing 
long-term care, e.g, extended care, skilled nursing homes, homes and 
housing for the aged, etc.; internal and external professional services nec- 
essary to these facilities; relation of the purposes and functions of these 
institutions to the total health needs of the community. (Fall—day) 


26 


Seminar: Administration for Long-term Care Institutions (3)  Wertlieb 
(Formerly Business Procedures for Long-term Care Facilities) 

Designed to improve the ability and effectiveness of health administra- 
tors through a foundation of knowledge and skills in health facility or- 
Banization and management. Emphasis on range of services available in 
) long-term care institutions. 

65... " 

66 Readings in Long-term Care Administration (3-3) Staff 
Advanced studies in selected aspects of administration of long-term care 
acilities, including nursing homes, homes for the aged, and others. 
(Fall or spring) 


267 Social Gerontology for the Administrator (3) 


Special characteristics of the elderly with which administrators of long- 
term care facilities should be acquainted (Fall and spring) 


TOE ud i i i et 
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Gintzig, Ree™ 
other gradual 


285-86 Readings in Health Care Administration (3—3) S , 
á - ca 
Supervised readings in some special areas o! subdivisions of health ^. 
administration. Primarily for doctoral candidates; open to other stv 


270 Research in Health Care Administration (3) 


Field research. Primarily for doctoral candidates; open to 
students with consent of instructor. (Fall or spring) 


by arrangement ( Academic year ) v 


287 Seminar: Integration of Health Care Administration (3) 


t 
x die emen 
Primarily for doctoral candidates; open to other students by arrang 


May be repeated once for credit (Fall) 
suf 


288 Seminar: Field Problem Studies in Health Care | 
Administration (3) ait 
Selected administrative issues and problems arising in health care fac 
situations. Primarily for doctoral students; open to other students 
rangement. May be repeated once for credit (Fall or spring) 


293-94 ratz REC 
95 Residency I (3-3—3) Bartholomew, Gibbs, Hamrick, Kal oth 
Twelve-month residency, beginning each year June ] Of July epot 


1 
experience under a qualified preceptor, periodic written prog | 


and a written major report 


296-97 Gint! 
98 Residency I (3—3—3) pegi" 
For selected students who take a second twelve-month residency» 
June 1 or July 1 each year. 
i sul 
299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 
FOURTH GROUP yes 
»: zit, ROE 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Gin MM | 
aminatiO»* 
Limited to doctoral students preparing for the general examin 
be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) "T 
2 
199 Dissertation Research (arr.) Gintzig, Bartholome (Fall w 


Limited to doctoral candidates May be repeated tor credit. | 


spring) 


History — 


fH 
R.B. Thompso™ 


Professors Wood Gray, H.M. Merriman, R.H. Davison, M. Sachar 


Michael, R.C. Haskett, R.P. Sharkey, Mario Rodríguez, H. " 
A djunc t Professor R P. Multhaut Hill, W: 
- " fled 1 Ce ] p.P. s row? 
Associate Professors C.J. Herber (Chairman), R.W. Kenny, titia 
Johnson, Lois Schwoerer, Linda DePauw, Richard Thornton, 
Assistant Professors A.D. Andrews II, R.A. Hadley 
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Bachelor of Arts with a major in History (Field-of-Study).—Prerequisite: the Arts 
tters curriculum, page 76, including Hist 39-40 or 91-92, and 71-72 
Vquired: the general equiements, pages 81-85, and the passing of the History 
Jor examination in the senior year. 
the major, and the major examination which attests it, is centered on the study of 
~ Mediterranean rise, European development, and trans-Atlantic spread of Western 
imation, its interaction with other civilizations in a world context, and its con- 
vil " Challenges to the present day. Under the guidance of an adviser the student 
tion ange his program in History to attain, insofar as possible, a balanced evalua- 
the 9f (1) the rise of civilization in Europe from its Classical origins to the eve of 
fench Revolution; (2) the historic problems of modern Europe in the age of 
Í Ustry and ideology since 1789; (3) the political, social, economic, and cultural 
tees of the United States in their world setting since 1607; and (4) the nature and 
“opment of civilization in the principal areas outside of the North Atlantic com- 
ly. Two 3-hour seminars, at least one of which must be research, are required 
fir Part of each major's program (except Honors Program, see below). A re- 
Othe Proseminar (Hist 199) is a means of integrating the student’s understanding 
lo Continuity of Western Civilization in its world context. For details relating 
Mic Administration and content of the major, see the pamphlet on this subject 
Siences available in the offices of the Dean of Columbian College of Arts and 
An and the Department of History. 
Appii, o Program may be chosen by juniors with satisfactory scholastic records. 
mes ton to this Program must be made shortly before completion of the first 
I T Of the junior year. Students accepted into the Program take a 3-hour 
ie Seminar in the second semester of the junior year and complete the research 
Ifon enis for the history major by preparing the Senior Honors Thesis (Hist 
cow final year of undergraduate study. A special section of the proseminar 
Year. Or students in the Honors Program in the first semester of the senior 
in E Of Arts in the field of History.—Prerequisite: A Bachelor's degree from 
high *dited college or university with a major in history, or an equivalent degree; 
istit lantic standing; and approval of the Department. Applicants from other 
' Must present scores on the Graduate Record Examination with the Ad- 
0 send E in History and arrange for four persons, preferably former instructors, 
Kiences *llers or reference forms to the Office of the Graduate School of Arts and 
Ree 
(1) aired: the general requirements, pages 90-96. Candidates must complete either 
History ‘nimum of 30 semester hours of second- and third-group courses, including 
nd. and -300 Thesis Research, or (2) a minimum of 36 semester hours of sec- 
Yours third-group courses, including at least two research seminars (6 semester 
Y four t least 6 semester hours of each candidate's program must be in third- 
We the “soup History courses; a maximum of 6 may be in approved courses out- 
vith ; Partment of History. Master's candidates are responsible for arranging 
LIS . actors of second-group courses for extra work, in order to receive gradu- 


It f, r ~ ~ 
D, Or such courses, Each student works in two fields of history 


oc 

Pages n Philosophy in the field of History. Required: the general requirements 

4, 96-98, including the passing of a written examination in two foreign 
te Mni nnally French and German, and the satisfactory completion of the Gen- 
> jor p in four fields. Normally, each doctoral candidate will work in 
tde folic Eeneral) field of study and three special fields. The major fields in- 
id Europe Owing: Ancient History, Medieval Europe, Early Modern Europe, Mod- 
"9" a ‘united States, Latin America, Modern Near East, Modern Far East, 
any, Buron., Burope Special fields may vary from the topical (e.g., U.S. Social 
te? n Intellectual History, etc.) to the chronologically limited fields 
` tpe Y Colonial History, Tudor and Stuart England, etc.). A student may 
Oram, Cial field outside of the Department of History if it is relevant to his 


tral Bes, n 


300 


Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in History. 
Education curriculum, pages 78 
Required: the History option and the professional courses on pages 
Doctor of Philosophy fields of study in International Re lations com 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Prerequisite: the 
79 4 
110-11, 10? 
bine work " 


Economics, History, and Political Science. 


Departmental prerequisite: 
through 158 and 187 through 196; Hist 71 


i ; 10 
Hist 39-40 or 91-92 is prerequisite to courses 1 í 


72, to courses 167 through se 105-6 


Hist 39-40, 71-72, or 91-92, to courses 162 through 166. Prerequisite to Hist d 
is either Hist 39—40, 91-92, or a background in a science Students may ve 
na 


or more of the prerequisite courses by passing a departmental waiver exami - 
by attaining scores of 600 or above on the College Entrance Examination © «. 
i zxaminatio 


Achievement tests, or by good performance on Advanced Placement E 


FIRST GROUP 


39-40 European Civilization in Its World Context ( 3-3) 


staff 


J 
i : . and cultur? 
Primarily for freshmen. Hist 39: political, social, economic, and ct earl! 
history from ancient times to early modern era Hist 40: d 39- 
modern era to present. Students cannot receive credit for both 


40 and 91-92 ( Academic year—day and evening) if 
St 
71—72 Introduction to American History (3—3) T 
4 . ic, ane 
Primarily for sophomores. Hist 71: political, social, economie; to 186! 
tural forces of the United States in their world setting from 1495 8 
Hist 72: from 1861 to present (Academic year—day and evea 
Thomps?" 
91—92 World Civilization (3—3) entr 


t ^. Europo“ 
Hist 91: major civilizations of the world to 1500. Hist 92: Europe pot 
and world civilization since 1500. Students cannot receive cr 


Hist 39-40 and 91-92 (Academic year—day ) 


SECOND GROUP Í 
y 
: : gd. fulthé 
105-6 History of Science (3—3) M m 
scial $€ 
Hist 105: ancient natural philosophy and growth of special rc 
through the 17th century scientific revolution Hist 106: yr" ear? 
velopment from the 18th century to the scientific revolution ence 
20th century. Prerequisite: Hist 39-40 or a background in 5* 
(Academic year—evening) ' 
: Y 
Hailed 
The Ancient Near East and Egypt to 600 A.D. (3) 4 T 
a . an - 
Survey of Egyptian, Mesopotamian, Anatolian, West Semutic, aque 
> ue) 
civilizations from the Neolithic period to the Islamic €* 
(Spring—day ) ; 
: J e 
padlo?) 
Early Aegean and Greek Civilizations to 200 B.C. (3) My nac" 
A iC , 
Neolithic background; Bronze age—Minoan, Helladic, nd ome con 
civilizations: classical Greek civilization to the eve of the 
quest (Fall—day ) jey 
pad 
The Roman World to 455 A.D. (3) » vi 
/ : A 
Prehistoric Italy; rise and decline of the Roman Empire -— í 


the 


zation; cultural, social, and political developments 1n 
under Roman rule 
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111-12 Medieval History (3—3) Andrews 
Development of the Latin Christian community. Hist 111: 4th to 11th 
century. Hist 112: 11th to 13th century. (Academic year—day ) 

113 Early Middle Ages (3) Andrews 


Mediterranean region from 4th to 11th century; emphasis on Byzantium. 


116 History of Africa (3) 
Survey of political, cultural, and economic development from ancient 
times to the present 


121 The Renaissance in Western Europe (3) Schwoerer 


Political, economic, intellectual, and cultural features of the Renaissance 
14th-16th centuries. Focus on Italy, but with attention to developments 
in France and England 


*15*4 0 ^" " » . 
127 Theories of History (3) Lavine 
Critiques of philosophies of history: idea of progress, historicism, He- 
gelian-Marxian dialectic, cyclical, and social-scientific views. Contempo 


rary problems of historical knowledge (Fall—day ) 
131. 1 . 1 
31-32 History of Germany (3-3) Herber 
Political, social, and cultural development. Hist 131: from Reformation 
to unification. Hist 132: from unification to present 
138 History of World Communism (3) Thornton 
The international communist movement from its beginnings to the pres- 
ent. (Fall—day ) 
139. , à . ‘ i 
740 World History in the 20th Century (3-3) Sachar 
Main diplomatic, political, and cultural factors that have influenced 20th 
century life. Hist 139: from the turn of the century to the Munich set- 
tlement of 1938. Hist 140: from the Munich settlement to the last third 
of the 20th century. (Academic year—4day ) 
141.45 gy. 
42 History of France (3-3) Herber 
Political, social, and cultural. Hist 141: from earliest times to 1815. 
Hist 142: from 1815 to present. (Hist 142: fall—day) 


143 History of Eastern Europe (3) 
Poland, the Danube countries, and the Balkans in the 19th and 20th cen- 


i turies, (Fall—evening) 
45 3 
746 History of Russia (3-3) Thompson 
Rise and revolution of Russia. Hist 145: the Old Regime, 800-1900. 
zin 146: Revolution and Soviet rule since 1900. (Academic year— 
ay) 
147 Ẹ oid. 
7 Economic History of Europe (3) Sharkey 


Economic development since the Middle Ages; emphasis on the period 
Ollowing the Industrial Revolution. Evolution of capitalism and its im- 
Pact upon the societies of Europe (Spring—day ) 


€: 


PA inte 
An intera Partmen: 
partment 


al course offered by the departments of History and Philosophy 
al course offered by the departments of History and Economics 
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149-50 European Diplomatic History (3—3) 


151-52 History of England and Great Britain (3—3) 


163-64 History of Latin America (3—3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Davison 


The European state system; diplomatic practices and relations since the 
Congress of Vienna; emphasis on policies and actions of the great powers 
and their statesmen. Hist 149: to 1890. Hist 150: since 1890 Students 
cannot receive credit for both Hist 150 and 157. (Academic year— 
day) 


Kenny 


Development of English civilization and its impact on Western culture 


Hist 151: to 1689. Hist 152: since 1689 (Academic year- day) 
> ny 
153 Tudor England (3) Kenny 
Aspects of the constitutional, social, intellectual, and religious develop 
ment of England, 1485—1603. (Fall—day) 
Schwoert 


154 Stuart England (3) 


: id MR jal, 
Main currents from 1603 to 1714; emphasis on political, religious, soc 


and intellectual developments (Spring—day ) 
` , A a har 
157 20th Century European Diplomatic History (3) Sac f 
ni 
The main currents, with necessary 19th century background. Stude 
cannot receive credit for both Hist 157 and 150 (Fall—day) 
: . . chat 
158 Modern Jewish History (3) Sa r 
A secular history of the Jewish people from the 18th century to le p 
ent state of Israel, with particular emphasis on European politica’, 
nomic, and cultural influences (Spring—day ) 
Rodrigo 


162 History of Spain and Portugal (3) 


Political, social, and cultural aspects. (Fall—day ) 
Rodrigu? 


. nd 
Political, social, and cultural development. Hist 163: through indep? 
ence. Hist 164: the national period (Academic year—day) 
Rodrigu? 


165 History of Brazil (3) 


Political, social, and cultural aspects 
stat 
166 History of Mexico (3) 
Political, social, and cultural aspects. " 
AP p s Haske 
167 American Colonial History (3) n. 
Settlement of colonies, development of provincial institutions, an (sprint 
gence of American civilization in the 17th and 18th centuries. 
—day) " 
z ; i peP? 
169 The American Revolution (3) war f 
The crisis of the British Empire after the Seven Years War, scare of 
Independence, the Confederation period, the making and rati 
the Federal Constitution (Fall—day ) gil 
170 U.S. Early National History (3) re publi? 


ly 
Political, diplomatic, economic, and social history of the early 
1789-1828. (Spring—day ) 
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171-72 U.S. Social History (3-3) Gray 
Hist 171: daily life, institutions, intellectual and artistic achievements of 
the Agrarian Era, 1607-1861. Hist 172: the Urban-Industrial Era from 
1861 to present. (Academic year—4day ) 


173-74 The Negro in American History (3—3) Brown 
The place of Black Americans in the corpus of American history. 
(Academic year—day ) 

175-76 U.S. Political History (3-3) Haskett 
Hist 175: to the Civil War. Hist 176: Civil War to New Deal. (Aca- 
demic year—day ) 


177 The Ante-bellum South (3) DePauw 
Development of the South as a section in the ante-bellum period. (Spring 
—day ) 
* 
179-80 U.S. Economic History (3-3) Sharkey 


Process of economic growth from Colonial times to the present. Develop- 
ment of various sectors in the economy—such as agriculture, transporta- 
tion, manufacturing, and banking—and their interdependence. Hist 179: 
1607-1865. Hist 180: from 1865 to present. (Academic year—day) 


181... a — : , 

81-82 U.S. Diplomatic History (3-3) Merriman, Hill 
Tendencies toward isolation, expansion, and collectivism; disputes with 
foreign countries and their settlement; activities of American secretaries 
of state and diplomatic agents. Hist 181: to 1898. Hist 182: since 1898. 
(Hist 181: fall—day. Hist 182: spring—day and evening.) 


183 Oversea Expansion of the United States (3) Merriman 
Political, economic, social, and cultural life of our outlying possessions. 
184 Canada and the United States (3) Merriman 


Historical background and main trends in the relationship of the two 
English-speaking peoples of North America. (Spring—day) 


185 Representative Americans (3) Gray 
Significant and pivotal personalities in government, business, science, re- 
ligion, journalism, the arts, and social reform. (Fall—day ) 

187 History of Modern China (3) Johnson 
China since 1840, particular attention to political developments. 

188 History of Chinese Communism (3) Thornton 
Survey of the leadership, ideology, structure, and operation of the Com- 
Munist Party of China from its founding to the present. (Spring— 
day) 

191.. f 
92 Senior Honors Thesis (3—3) Staff 


Required of and open only to undergraduate honors candidates in history. 
(Academic year) 

l i ; i 

33 History of the Near East (3) Davison 


Byzantine, Arab, Persian, and Islamic backgrounds; rise and decline of 


T the Ottoman Empire; action of European powers in the area; Ottoman 


interdep 
rtmental course offered by the departments of History and Economics 
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breakup into the Turkish Republic and other successor states. (Fall 
—day ) 
194 History of the Modern Near East (3) Sacha! 


Beginning with Napoleon's invasion of Egypt. Interaction of Europe with 
western Asia, emphasis on such international issues as the Turkish Straits, 
Suez, Anglo-French imperialism; Turkish, Balkan, Arab, and Jewish n* 
tionalism, and the recent Soviet intrusion into the area. 


195-96 History of East Asia (3-3) Johnson 


ZI 5e nt aa 
Civilizations of China and Japan; emphasis on cultural development ws 
social organization. Hist 195: beginnings to about 1800. Hist 196: 


o i ; 3 est- 
ditional societies on the eve of the modern era, their responses tO wW 
ern cultural influences since mid-19th century. 
: à : : taff 
199 Proseminar: Readings for the History Major (3) S 
- s í ajo! 
Required of senior history majors. Readings and discussions On = 
trends in the history of Western civilization in their world setting, or 
sentative selections from the classics of historical literature. ore" 
cannot receive credit for both Hist 199 and 201 (Fall and spt 
day) 
THIRD GROUP 
prem” 


Prerequisite to all third-group History courses: the appropriate second-grouP 
aration and consent of instructor. 


staff 


201 History and Historians (3) c 
199 (Fall an 


Students cannot receive credit for both Hist 201 and 
spring) 


staff 


203-4 Research Seminar (3-3) 
Prerequisite: Departmental approval. ( Academic year) 
Petro" 


205-6 Seminar: Modern History of Eastern Europe (3—3) ies 


20th centur 


East Central and Southeastern Europe in the 19th and ake-ove! 
Hist 205: to the mid-1930's. Hist 206: to the communist ta 
(1948) (Academic year—4day ) 
n 
En i , i rnto 
208 Research Seminar: History of World Communism (3) Tho 
Hadley 


209—10 Seminar: Ancient History (3—3) 


: ^ . year 
Prerequisite: Hist 108, 109, or 110; or equivalent ( Academic Y 


day) $ 
Ww 
vind e > ndre 
211-12 Seminar: Medieval History (3-3) A 
Prerequisite: Hist 111—12 or equivalent. (Academic year—day) 
staf 
215-16 Junior Seminar (3-3) d jissio 
à . . ics, Adm 
Primarily for juniors. Study and discussion of selected topics. 
by permission of instructor h d 
TR S Mich? 
*231 Seminar: Sino-Soviet Relations (3) Y munis! 
» com 
Background, development, and status of conflict within the cO site: > 
rere 
movement; emphasis on the role of Chinese communists. Prered 


a -ience. 
* An interdepartmental course offered by the departments of History and Political Scienc 
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semester hours selected from Hist 187; P Sc 101, 194; or equivalent. 
(Spring—day ) 


237 Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917-1953 (3) Petrov 


Revolutionary concept of diplomacy. Parallel instruments of foreign policy 
during the era of “capitalist encirclement,” 1917-1939, From Nazi-Soviet 
partnership to the alliance with the West, 1939-1945. Foreign policies of 


the cold war, 1945-1953. ( Fall—day ) 

241-42 Research Seminar: Modern European History (3—3) Herber 
Prerequisite: appropriate preparation and consent of instructor. (Aca- 
demic year—day ) 

245_46 Research Seminar: Russian History (3—3) Thompson 
Prerequisite: Hist 145—46 or equivalent. (Hist 245: fall—day) 

449-50 Research Seminar: European Diplomatic History (3-3) Davison 
Prerequisite: Hist 149 or 150 or equivalent. Reading knowledge of French 
or German required. (Hist 249: fall—day) 

251-52 Research Seminar: English History (3—3) Kenny, Schwoerer 


Prerequisite: Hist 151—52 or equivalent. 


261-62 Research Seminar: Latin American History (3-3) Rodriguez 
Prerequisite: 6 semester hours selected from Hist 162, 163-64, 165, 166. 
(Academic year—evening ) 

271-72 Research Seminar: U.S. Social History (3—3) Gray 
Prerequisite: Hist 171-72 or equivalent. (Hist 272: spring—day ) 


$ 

213-74 Research Seminar: Materials in American Negro Culture (3-3) Brown 
Prerequisite: Hist 173-74 or equivalent. (1971-72 and alternate years: 
academic year evening) 

A 

715-76 Research Seminar: U.S. Political History (3—3) Haskett 
Prerequisite: Hist 175-76 or equivalent. (Academic year—day ) 


n 
“81-82 Research Seminar: U.S. Diplomatic History (3—3) Merriman 


Prerequisite: Hist 181-82 or equivalent. (Academic year—day ) 


28 
3-84 Research Seminar: Recent U.S, History (3-3) Hill 
Prerequisite: 6 semester hours of 100-level American History courses. 
(Hist 283: fall—day) 
285... : 
3-86 Research Seminar: Early American History, Hill, DePauw 
1607-1828 (3-3) 
Prerequisite: Hist 170, 175, or 181; or equivalent. 


287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) Rodríguez 
Interdisciplinary seminar guided by a specialist within the methodology 
of his chosen discipline; each student writes a report on some aspect of a 
key theme (ie., Nationalism) in Latin America's experience. Admission 
by permission of instructor. (Spring—day ) 


ti 
"d jointly p > 
y the Department of History and the American Studies Program 
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288 Research Seminar: History of Chinese Communism (3) Thornton 
(Spring—day ) 
291 Research Seminar: 20th Century Problems—Era Sachat 
of World War I (3) 
(Fall—day) 
292 Research Seminar: 20th Century Problems—Era Sachar 
of World War II (3) 
(Spring—day ) 
: ison 
293-94 Research Seminar: the Modern Near East (3-3) Daviso 
Prerequisite: Hist 193 or equivalent. (Hist 294: spring—day) 
Johnso? 


295-96 Research Seminar: the Modern Far East (3-3) 
Prerequisite: Hist 195—96 or equivalent. 


staf 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


FOURTH GROUP 
rep 
Prerequisite to all fourth-group History courses: the appropriate second-grouP p 
aration and consent of instructor. a pri 
Fourth-group History courses are limited to graduate students; but they ? 
marily for doctoral candidates 


UE i à drew’ 
311-12 Readings in Medieval History (3—3) An 
(Hist 312: spring) " 
viso 
341—42 Readings in Modern European History (3-3) Da 
(Hist 342: spring—4day) " 
m 
345-46 Readings in Russian History (3-3) Thomps 
(Hist 346: spring—day ) " 
: - Ken? 
351-52 Readings in English History (3-3) Schwoerer, 
(Hist 352: spring—day) gv 
rí 
361-62 Readings in Latin American History (3-3) Rod — 
371-72 Readings in American Social History (3-3) 
(Academic year—day ) 
c prow” 


373-74 Readings on the Negro in American Culture (3-3) 
(1972-73 and alternate years) paske! 
375-76 Readings in U.S. Political History (3-3) 
(Hist 375: fall—day ) m 
1379-80 Readings in Economic History (3-3) 
(Academic year—evening ) ^ 
y pair Merrin?” 
381-82 Readings in American Diplomatic History (3-3) 
(Hist 382: fall—day) 


es Program 
J| Economics. 


* Offered jointly by the Department of History and the American Studie 
t An interdepartmental course offered by the departments of History anc 
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385-86 Readings in Early U.S. History (3—3) DePauw 
(Hist 386: fall—day) 
387-88 Readings in the History of Sino-Soviet Relations (3-3) Thornton 
(Hist 388: fall—day ) 
395-96 Readings in Modern Far Eastern History (3-3) Johnson 
398 Advanced Readings and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


Honors Program—Columbian College Lower Division 


? * Yeide, Jr., Coordinator 


i . 
Mited to selected sophomores (see pages 71-72). 
RST GROUP 


l Seminar: the Great Ideas of the West (3) 


Reading, discussion, and research involving works crucial to an under- 
Standing of the great Western ideas—their historical development and 
contemporary relevance. Examination of problems and categories that lie 
at the roots of most modern scholarly disciplines. (Fall—day) 


2-22 Seminar: Contemporary Problems (3-3) 
Reading, discussion, and research dealing with one major contemporary 
Problem each semester, utilizing the perspectives and insights of various 
academic disciplines. (Academic year—day ) 
23 Independent Honors Study (3) 
Admission by prior approval of Honors Program Advisory Committee. 


A major study project supervised by a faculty member. A significant 
Paper or report required. (Spring) 


"Witt for Sino-Soviet Studies 


" 
a BERS OF 


THE INSTITUTE 
lig Michael (Director), C.F, Elliott, Andrew Gyorgy, H.C. Hinton, W.R. 


Y n , 
Chung V-H. Kraus, C.A. Linden, C.A. Moser, Vladimir Petrov, S.I. Ploss, 
en Shih, R.B. Thompson, Richard Thornton, R.K. White, R.Y.C. Yin 


"£a 
COVER E 


g. 
— 
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| ASSOCIATE MEMBERS OF THE INSTITUTE 


Joseph Baclawski, Bernard Gordon, John Hardt, Tao-tai Hsia, Bernard Re 
mundo, Philip True, T.W. Wolfe 


The Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies offers specialized graduate study in the Schoo 
of Public and International Affairs. Students who lack background in Soviet ra 
Chinese studies are required to take undergraduate courses selected by the advise 
as prerequisite to graduate work. 6. 

For description of the objectives and programs of the Institute, see pages 166-9! 


ECONOMICS 
Hard! 


267 Seminar: Soviet Economy (3) ad 
: : D i ‘cies, 9 
Development of the Soviet-type economy. Organization, polices ik 


problems: monetary, fiscal, production, allocative, foreign trade, econ ur 

| growth. Workshop: case studies on sectoral or problem areas. prorat 
| site: graduate status; Econ 101, 102, 133, and 134, or equivalent; E 

permission of instructor. (Fall—evening ) 

t 

268 Seminar: Economic Theory and Development in Hard 

Communist Countries (3) : 

n the P 


Appraisal of the Soviet-type model for economic development ! 
i 1 amem asses O 
stitutional framework of Soviet and other communist processes c 


| | | t - Pg n. 
nomic development. Workshop: case studies on Eastern Europe n ved 
graduate status, 


:structor. 


eco 


" nese, and other communist economies. Prerequisite: 
" 101, 102, 133, and 134, or equivalent; and permission of 1r 


| (Spring—evening) : 
ME | in 
| : x — Y 
| 269 Economy of Communist China I (3) menl 
" " 3 relo! 
| | Analysis of organization, operation, policies, and problems. Develop 
| of the economy under communism. (Fall —evening ) yo 
270 Economy of Communist China II (3) jopment: 
. 9 . c avelo 
Continuation of Econ 269, examining critical problems of develo ig) 
Prerequisite: Econ 269 or permission of instructor. (Spring 
i GEOGRAPHY " 
P d . " " — Es Baclaw 
i| | 265 Seminar: Geography of the Soviet Union (3) E 
| . p D. urce» 
BI Physical features, economic geography, natural and energy dos pop 
{ii | dustries. Soviet transportation system, agriculture, multinationz "e ciall) 
| I i tion trends; emphasis on population patterns along borderlands, € 
IW Sino-Soviet borde evening 
al i o-Soviet border (Spring—evening) 
[i qot 
|| | 266 Seminar: Geography of China (3) sources 
hl s energy 1? "e 
id Physical and economic geography; emerging industries, — ists? 
| p transportation system. Emphasis on population "explosion —1!^ on the 
| cularly B and 


LUE | tion and significance—and on regional geography, parti 
Vai T] Sino-Soviet border, Manchuria, Tibet, Mongolia, Inner 
JW M | Sinkiang. (Fall—evening) 


Mongol? 


HISTORY 
TORY conse? 


courses and 


Prerequisite: appropriate preparation in second-group History 
of instructor. 
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205-6 Seminar: Modern History of Eastern Europe (3—3) Petrov 


East Central and Southeastern Europe in the 19th and 20th centuries. 
Hist 205: to the mid-1930's. Hist 206: to the communist take-over (1948). 
(Academic year—4day ) 


208 Research Seminar: History of World Communism (3) Thornton 


237 Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917—1953 (3) Petrov 


Revolutionary concept of diplomacy. Parallel instruments of foreign 
policy during the era of “capitalist encirclement,” 1917-1939. From 
Nazi-Soviet partnership to the alliance with the West, 1939-1945. For- 


eign policies of the cold war, 1945-1953. (Fall—day) 
245-46 Research Seminar: Russian History (3-3) Thompson 
Prerequisite: Hist 145-46 or equivalent. (Hist 245: fall—day) 
288 Research Seminar: History of Chinese Communism (3) Thornton 


(Spring—day ) 

295-96 Research Seminar: the Modern Far East (3-3) Johnson 
Hist 295: social and intellectual revolution in Modern China; replace- 
ment of scholar-gentry by 20th century intelligentsia. Emphasis on radi- 
cal change after 1919. Hist 296: development of U.S. Far Eastern policy 
since 1898; emphasis on coming of World War II and U.S. policy toward 
China since 1941. Prerequisite: Hist 195-96 or equivalent. 


3 : r ? ; i 

45-46 Readings in Russian History (3-3) Thompson 
Russian 19th and 20th century history. Emphasis on political and intel- 
lectual movements reflecting the rise and fall of the revolutionary cycle. 
(Hist 346: spring—day) 


387-88 KS : - , : 
87-88 Readings in the History of Sino-Soviet Relations (3-3) Thornton 
(Hist 388: fall —day) 


OLinic 
UTICAL SCIENCE 


5 

“13-14 Comparative Communist Systems (3-3) Linden 
(P Sc 213-14 replaces former P Sc 230 Seminar: International Commu- 
nism, and P Sc 284 Seminar: Comparative Communist Systems) 
Comparative study of the communist world; examination of sources of 
both the unity and diversity of modern communism. Attention is given 
to the broad doctrinal-ideological and political aspects of communist sys- 
tems, the patterns of politics within and among communist leaderships, 
and the critical relationship between communism and nationalism. A se- 
quence of general topics and case studies in the second half of the course 
Serves as a basis for examining changing trends and developments in the 
communist states and parties. (Academic year—day ) 


315.16 Sam; 
5-16 Seminar: the Communist Camp in World Politics I-II (3-3) 


P Sc 215: significant issues of communism, particularly in the Soviet 
Union and Red China; concept and structure of "world socialist system"; 
intra-Bloc relations with emphasis on the Sino-Soviet dispute. Prerequi- 
Site: 3 semester hours in modern political theory. P Sc 216: political 
ramifications of the communist movement and its relations with the non- 
communist world. Prerequisite: 3 semester hours in international relations 
9r comparative government. 


224 Readings in Socialism and Communism (3) 


225 Seminar: Marxism-Leninism (3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Kraus 


Readings and discussions of primary and secondary works to explore 


genesis and transformations of a strand of political speculation—fro™ 
pre-Marxian and Marxian socialism to contemporary Marxism-Leninist? 
Prerequisite: 3 semester hours in modern political theory. (Falle 
ning) 

Kraus 


Crucial theoretical problems, such as the nature of revolution, dictatorsh? 
of the proletariat, transition to communism, imperialism, and national ! 


á h te: 
eration in Marxian and contemporary communist doctrine. Prerequis! 
P Sc 224 or permission of instructor (Spring—evening ) 

227 Seminar: Government and Politics of Eastern Europe (3) one 
Comparative study of principal political, social, economic institutions; y 
viet stake; patterns of Soviet domination; efforts toward economic ard 
political integration; impact of the Sino-Soviet dispute; U.S. policy to 
satellite nations. (Spring—day ) 

ak E ine te jliott 

229 Readings in Soviet Government and Politics (3) E 
Readings in contemporary Soviet domestic government and politics. ui 
requisite: 3 semester hours selected from Hist 146, P Sc 112, OF eq 
lent. (Fall —evening ) 

-ehall 
E cba : cha? 
231 Seminar: Sino-Soviet Relations (3) Mi pis 
a A " u 
Background, development, and status of conflict within the coms, 3 
movement; emphasis on the role of Chinese communists. Prerequ. 
semester hours selected from Hist 187; P Sc 101, 194; or equivale 
(Spring—day ) h 
e 
me i ; S asba 

232 Seminar: International Communications (3) D T. 

s i . > o! 
East-West perspectives. Theory and history of national pater josie! 
ternational communications focusing on basic political and psy munis! 
aspects of communication between major communist and nonco 
powers. (Spring—day ) 

Billi" 

233 Seminar: Soviet Government and Politics (3) "T 

r ê 
Research seminar in selected problems of Soviet domestic govern og of 
politics. Emphasis: since Stalin. Prerequisite: P Sc 229 or per 
instructor (Spring—evening ) 
suf 
234 The Soviet Political Process (3) nts on 
2 eve " 
Influence of revolutionary ideas, traditions, and accidental economi 
Soviet organization, and on administration of Soviet socia» jeaders " 
national, and military policies; application of these policies 
maintain power. (Fall—day) gs 
237 Chinese Law (3) e o 


* An interdepartmental course offered by the departments 


t Same as 
with the instructor for supplementary assignments equivalent to one additi 


analysis Of C gir 
iding gener 
a brief nat 


Emphasis on the legal system of Communist China; 
stitutional law of the People’s Republic of China inch 
ciples, state structure, and rights and duties of citizens; 
the administration of justice—courts, procuratorates, 85. 4. 
riage law, land law; counterrevolutionary act and other crimina 


f Political Science an es 
Sc 237 make spec! hour. 
onal semester 


Law 547 (2 Graduate students registering for P 


*238 


253 


254 


255 


257 


258 


165-66 


Wr 
"an e Law 546 (2) 


Structor 


1 
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principles of civil law; communist Chinese concept of international law. 
(Spring—evening) 


Soviet Law (3) Ramundo 


Concept of “socialist legality”; legal relationship of individual to state and 
other participants in Soviet society; role of Party in Soviet legal system; 
Soviet philosophy of law; state (constitutional) law: Soviet federalism, 
governmental apparatus, rights and obligations of citizenship; criminal 
law; property law; labor law; selected topics in civil law and procedure; 
international law. (Fall—evening ) 


Michael 
Political institutions and concepts in late imperial times, during the revo- 
lution, under national government, and under communism. Emphasis on 


the communist period. Prerequisite: 3 semester hours selected from Hist 
187; P Sc 101, 194; or equivalent (Fall—day ) 


Seminar: Chinese Government and Politics (3) 


Michael 


Interuniversity research colloquium of faculty members of the Institute for 
Sino-Soviet Studies and other area universities from different disciplines 
concerned with the study of modern China. Critical discussions of re- 
Search plans and studies in progress in weekly sessions. Advanced grad- 


Colloquium: Modern China (3) 


uate students admitted with permission of faculty group. (Fall and 
spring—day ) 
Colloquium: Russia and Eastern Europe (3) Gyorgy 


Interuniversity research colloquium of faculty members of the Institute for 
Sino-Soviet Studies and other area universities from different disciplines 
concerned with the study of Russia and Eastern Europe. Critical discus- 
sions of research plans and studies in progress in weekly sessions. Ad- 
vanced graduate students admitted with permission of faculty group 
(Fall and spring—4day ) 


Seminar: Communism in Developing Countries (3) 

Examination of international communist policy for, and communist par- 
lies in, developing countries. Case studies of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. Basic communist concepts of imperialism and nationalism; de- 
Velopment and current application of Soviet and Chinese variants of 
Strategy and tactics for "national liberation." 


Seminar: Communist Parties in the Noncommunist World (3) 


Movements and ideological variations of communist parties of France, 
Italy, the Scandinavian countries, and other Central and West European 
nations. Case studies on communist problems of Middle East and North 
African nations. 


Chinese Communist Policy Processes (3—3) Hinton 


Determinants of policy, view of the world, instrumentalities and locus of 
Power, interrelationship between domestic and foreign policy, formulation 
and implementation of policy. Prerequisite to P Sc 265: 3 semester hours 
selected from P Sc 101, 194, or equivalent. Prerequisite to P Sc 266: P Sc 
“65 or equivalent. P Sc 265: readings. P Sc 266: research seminar 
(Academic year -evening ) 


Graduate students registering for P Sc 238 make special arrangements 
for supplementary assignments equivalent to one additional semester hour 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


269 


270 


274 


288 


294 


295 


296 


298 


259 


Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy (3) Elliott 
External policies and relations of the USSR; world objectives of So" 
leaders; relations with other communist states, Western powers, and M 
countries; international propaganda, disarmament policy, foreign econom! 


relations. Prerequisite: 3 semester hours selected from Hist 137, 145-46, 
or equivalent. (Spring—evening) 
Political and Social Institutions of Eastern Europe (3) Gyorgy 


Major political and social factors which have shaped the inter-war, world 
War II, and post-war evolution of Eastern Europe. Emphasis on socio" 
logical and anthropological forces which have contributed to "BalkaniZà" 
tion" of this area in the last fifty years. Each time the course is offere 
the concentration will be on one or two selected countries. (Fall— 
day) 


Principles and Problems of International Political Communication (3) 


. * . e * *_* . * . "1 n 
Reading and discussion of public opinion/foreign policy relationships ni 
operation of international political communication programs by ma) 


world powers as a tool of foreign policy. (Fall—evening) 
Seminar: Soviet Military Policy and Strategy (3) wolf 
Soviet developments in military policy and strategy with attention to intra 


Bloc military cooperation, political context of Soviet military policy, sig 
nificant changes in recent Soviet military thought. (Fall or spring) 


Seminar: Governments and Politics of Japan and Korea (3) 


: : : "a $ 
Readings, research, and discussion on contemporary political problem 
and relevant historical background of Japan, North and South Korea. 
(Fall or spring) 


Hinton 
Joe ^ : : : . A . ist 
Objectives; formulation and implementation of foreign policy; Commun 


"M; : x n ur 
China as Asian state, revolutionary influence, would-be power. Prered 
site: 3 semester hours selected from P Sc 101, 194, or equivalent. 


Seminar: Chinese Communist Foreign Policy (3) 


"ees a . "ctn k a inton 
Seminar: the Communist Role in Far Eastern International Hint 


Politics (3) 


> r a š ; and 
Evolution of communist strategy for Asia, armed struggle in South ? 


A d - gp ja! 
Southeast Asia, wooing of national bourgeoisie, development of Aid 
communist states, local communist parties since World War II, Sino- 
rivalry. (Fall—evening) 
: Midi d eet zord 
Southeast Asia in World Politics (3) Gor 
flictins 


Southeast Asia in great-power perspective. Overlapping and con te 
interests, foreign policies, and military requirements of the United a t 
Japan, China, and the USSR. Balance-of-power concept and develop? 
of Asian subsystem. (Spring—evening) 


PSYCHOLOGY 


white 


authoritar^ 
ommunicati? 


Seminar: Social Psychology of Communism (3) 

Public and governmental opinion in communist countries, 
thinking, communist propaganda, problems of Western c 
with communist countries (Fall—evening) 


International Affairs — — 


Xe "Public and International Affairs." 


lalian 


Xe “Romance Languages and Literatures.” 


hpanese 
OSDQU m 


See “East Asian Languages and Literatures.” 


Journalism 


Professorial Lecturer F.L. Dennis 
Nociate Professors R.C. Willson (Chairman), Philip Robbins 
"Nociate Professorial Lecturers H.L. Coppenbarger, T.R. Smith, G.E. Trainor, 
4 ter Weaver 
‘sistant Professorial Lecturers H.E. Paine, Nancy Anderson 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Journalism (Departmental).—Prerequisite: the 
pe and Letters curriculum, page 76, including Engl 51-52 or 71-72, Hist 71-72 or 
R 5-6, and Jour 71-72. 
*quired: the general requirements, pages 81-85, including I and II below. 
lou, Twenty-four hours of second group courses in Journalism, as follows: (a) 
T 111, 196, 198; (b) 9 hours chosen from Jour 121, 133, 137, 138, 139; (c) 6 
75 chosen from Jour 115, 116, 117, 140, 145, 146, 151, 190. 
* Twelve hours of second-group courses, chosen in consultation with the major 
EN. in one other department of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. Stu- 
ts Selecting science may take courses in more than one department. 


Departmental prerequisite: Jour 111 with a grade of High Pass or better is pre- 
Misite to Jour 125, 133, 137, 138, 139, and 196. 


h 
RST GROUP 


71-72 Introduction to Mass Communication (3-3) Willson 
(Formerly Journalism in American Society) 
Jour 71: evolution of newspapers and other media in relation to politi- 
cal, social, and economic life; concept of press freedom. Jour 72: mass 
media, problems of contemporary journalism, emphasis on media-govern- 
ment relations. (Academic year—day and evening) 


Se. 
“COND GROUP 


111 Reporting (3) Robbins 
Gathering, evaluating, and writing news. (Fall and spring—day ) 
313 


314 
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115 Newspaper Editing and Make-up (3) Coppenbarge! 
Preparation of news copy, pictures, and other graphic material for a 
cation; evaluation of news; page layouts; newspaper make-up. (Sprin 
—4day) 

116 Magazine Layout and Design (3) paine 


. - $ 
Layout, typography, and design for magazines, newsletters, house organ? 
and similar publications for associations, institutions, and industry. 
(Fall—evening ) 


117 Magazine Editing (3) 


x dile ra + arial 
The editor’s responsibility to publisher and readers. Setting the edi, 
goals and planning content and production to meet them. Editing co 
for general and specialized magazines. 


ilIson 

121 Feature Writing (3) willso 

Free-lancing magazine articles, material obtained through independent p 
vestigation. (Fall—4day ) 


125 Science Writing (3) 
Writing science news for the mass media. 


; ins 
133 Advanced Reporting: Community News (3) Robbi 
Coverage and writing of local news. (Fall—day) 
137 Advanced Reporting: National Affairs (3) iet 
fv 


Coverage and writing of federal government news from the point O 
of the press association. (Spring—day ) 


138 Investigative Reporting (3) 
In-depth reporting in selected areas of political, economic, 
affairs. (Fall and spring) 


and social 


139 Advanced Reporting: Radio and Television News (3) : 
Preparing news and public affairs programs for broadcast media. 
(Spring—evening) 


ith 
140 Photojournalism (3) 
Photographic techniques affecting publication, illustration and -— "itin 


standards of judgment in selection and use of pictures, captions, 


technique, cropping for effective reproduction. (Spring—evening) 
inol 
145 Principles and Problems of Public Relations (3) be 
ta 


Principles, problems, and ethics of public relations for governmen 
cies, commercial establishments, educational and other public insti 
Case histories of successful programs. (Fall—evening) 


tution 


146 Government Information (3) 
Growth of information activities in government and the role Of "oy 
formation specialist. Writing and editing for government information 
erations. (Spring—evening ) , 

Robb! 


150 News Coverage in Washington (3) re Cape 
A survey of the way news is gathered and reported in the Nation. trips 
tal by wire services, newspaper bureaus, and the local dailies. Fie 

to major news centers; practice coverage. 
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151 Editorial Writing (3) Robbins 
Techniques of editorial writing, conducting the editorial page, function of 
editorials and columns of news commentary in a free press. (Spring 
—day) 


190 Internship in Journalism (3) 
Study of a journalistic medium in action by assignment to a Washington 
area news office. Admission restricted to Journalism majors selected by 
a departmental committee. (Fall and spring—as arranged) 


196 Seminar (3) Willson 


For Journalism majors only. Research, individual and team writing of 
news, features, interpretative reports, and editorials on current major prob- 
lem areas. (Spring) 


198 Law of the Press (3) Dennis 


Freedom of the press, censorship, legislative controls, publications as con- 
tempt of court, copyright, newsgathering agencies, labor law and the 
newspaper business, law of libel, privileged matter, fair comment on pub- 
lic characters, right of privacy. (Fall—evening) 


Latin American Studies 


COMMITTEE ON LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 


Mario Rodríguez (Chairman), Leslie Brownrigg, T.F. Carroll, Marvin Gordon, 
'H. Hinrichs, R.L. Humphrey, J.W. Robb, K.L. Storrs 


ydachelor of Arts with a major in Latin American Studies (Interdepartmental).— 
Tequisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 76. The language requirement 
uld be satisfied in Spanish. 
“quired: in addition to the general requirements, pages 81-85, (1) 18 semester 
Ours distributed as follows: Anth 172 or 185, Geog 161, Hist 163-64, and 6 semes- 
ours chosen from Span 151-52, 155-56, 157—58, or other approved courses; (2) 
Semester hours, including an interdisciplinary seminar (287), in one of the fol- 
Poti’ areas: Anthropology, Economics, Geography and Regional Science, History, 
in cal Science, or Hispanic Literature; (3) 24 semester hours of electives, chosen 
Onsultation with an adviser. 
de aster of Arts in the field of Latin American Studies.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's 
E" With a major in Latin American Studies, or equivalent. Majors in other fields 
A be considered for admission to Master’s candidacy provided their undergraduate 
td includes sufficient course work in three of the following six areas: Anthropol- 
? Economics, Geography and Regional Science, History, Political Science, and 
patic Literature. 
" “quired: in addition to the general requirements, pages 90-96, (1) a major 
p asis of 12 semester hours of graduate work in one of six areas: Anthro- 
8Y, Economics, Geography and Regional Science, History, Political Science, or 
^ nish American Literature; (2) two graduate seminars (6 semester hours each)— 
esjs ainar in each of two of those areas not chosen for the major emphasis; (3) a 
Stude (299-300), 6 semester hours, in the area of major emphasis (in special cases 
nts may take 12 semester hours in lieu of the thesis); (4) demonstration of 
i gpoiency in Spanish or Portuguese, or in English if the student’s native language 
in p or Portuguese; (5) the passing of a Master's Comprehensive Examination 
area of major emphasis and in the two minor areas. 
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ele) Candidates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy may elect Latin America? 
Ht History as an area of specialization in the field of History, Spanish American Liter 
ature as an area of specialization in the field of Romance Languages and Liter 
j tures, or Politics of Latin America as an area of specialization in the field of Po 
| litical Science. 
The following courses dealing with Latin America are currently available. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


| 170 Cultures of the Caribbean (3) suf 
| 171 Native Peoples of North America (3) Humphre 
| 172 Native Peoples of South America (3) Brownrig 
| 185 Latin American Archeology (3) Humphr) 
262 Seminar: Applied Anthropology (3) Brownrig 
268 Seminar: Peasant Society (3) Krulfe 
282 Seminar: Advanced Archeology—North American Humphr) 
| Prehistory (3) E 
287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) Rodrigu“ 
ECONOMICS 
i 185-86 Economic History and Problems of Latin America (3-3) Hinrich 
| | 233 Seminar: Agrarian Reform and Development in Carro 
I Latin America (3) 
! | 234 Seminar: Evaluation of Rural Development Projects in Carrol 
l i Latin America (3) suf 
I 285-86 Economic Development of Latin America (3-3) quel 
| | 287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) Rodrig 
n" 
| } GEOGRAPHY AND REGIONAL SCIENCE 
li x 1 
| | 127 World Population and Settlement (3) Gor? 
T 161 Latin America (3) e 
| I} | 287 Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) Rodrig 
UE 
Id HISTORY ; 
j | | 162 History of Spain and Portugal (3) Rodrig 
LE | 163-64 History of Latin America (3—3) Rodri e 
| | | 165 History of Brazil (3) Rodr Saf 
| |) | : p Histors.oj Mexico (3) Pa à Rodrig?” 
i || 261—62 Research Seminar: Latin American History (3-3) Rodrig? 
||} 287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) dish 
| |i) 361-62 Readings in Latin American History (3-3) Roe 
| | | 
| It | POLITICAL SCIENCE 
d | stort 
IH | 177 Governments and Politics in Latin America (3) stort 
ll i 178 Latin America: Political Patterns and International 
f j Relations (3) stor 
| 271—18 Seminar: Latin American Politics ( 3-3 ) , Rodrig?” 
287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) 
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SPANISH 
151-52 The Spanish American Novel (3-3) Robb 
155-56 Spanish American Literature to 1880 (3-3) Robb 
157-58 Spanish American Literature since 1880 (3-3) Robb 
253 Seminar: Studies in Modern Spanish American Poetry (3) Robb 
255 Seminar: Studies in 20th Century Spanish American Robb 
Theater (3) 
256 Seminar: Studies in Mexican Narrative Prose (3) Robb 
261 Seminar: Studies in Spanish American Essayists (3) Robb 
264 Seminar: Studies in Recent Spanish American Fiction (3) Robb 
266 Seminar: Alfonso Reyes (3) Robb 
287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) Rodríguez 


inguistics—Graduate Study 


COMMITTEE ON LINGUISTIC STUDY 1970-71 


n. Allee, Jr. (Chairman), V.K. Golla, J.W. Hillis, J.C. King, J.N. Mosel, 
arles Mudge, Chung-wen Shih, Irene Thompson 


Master of Arts in the field of Linguistics—An interdepartmental degree, directed 
Y the Committee on Linguistic Study. Interested students should consult the Chair- 
of this Committee. 
à ox requisite a Bachelor's degree with a major (with a grade of high B or above) 
ne of the following, or equivalent. (1) An undergraduate major in French, Ger- 
wd Russian, or Spanish. (2) An undergraduate major in Anthropology, English, 
Buistics; Mathematics, Philosophy, Psychology, Speech, or Statistics, together with 
proficiency in French, German, Russian, or Spanish. (3) An undergraduate major 
ucation with a teaching field in French, German, Russian, or Spanish. (4) An 
*rgraduate major in Education with a teaching field in English, Mathematics, or 
h, together with a proficiency in French, German, Russian, or Spanish. 
“quired: the general requirements, pages 90-96. The requirements are (1) 24 
ent hours of course work as outlined in Groups I, II, and III, below, plus a 
Qı 


b 


$ (equivalent to 6 additional semester hours); or (2) 24 semester hours of 
leor" Work as outlined in Groups I, II, and III, below, plus 12 additional semester 
hire? not previously elected, from Groups I, II, and III. There is no thesis re- 
G Ment if students elect the 36 semester hour requirement listed under number 2. 
Mn UP I—15 semester hours consisting of Anth 162; 3 semester hours of the 
Ay ure of Modern English; Germ 227-28; plus 3 semester hours selected from 
161, Engl 115, Psyc 115, or Sp&D 176. 
toup II—6 semester hours selected from Anth 193, 261; Engl 213-14; Fren 212, 


) 

ls. : 

Win Germ 201-2, 209-10, 213-14, 225-26; Slav 125, 126, 215-16; Span 215-16. 
M the approval of the adviser students may substitute, if not previously elected, 


Ses from Group I. 

ij SUP III—3 semester hours selected from Asia 123-24; Math 101, 102, 122, 123, 
^; Phil 221; Psyc 289; Sp&D 101, 279, 291, 292, 295; Stat 131, 161-62. With 

fto, Abprova] of the adviser students may substitute, if not previously elected, courses 

?TOups I and II. 


S Te is no undergraduate major in the field of Linguistics. 
lowarg US may elect Linguistics in the field of Romance Languages and Literatures 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
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Graduate students are urged to consult the Committee on Linguistic Study and 
the appropriate catalogues concerning courses which can be taken under the agre 
ment for the Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc 

For descriptions of courses listed below, see the Courses of Instruction section 9 
this catalogue. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 
161 Language and Culture (3) o 
162 Linguistics in Anthropology (3) ke 
193 Anthropological Methods (3) Ko 


261 Field Methods in Linguistics (3) 


EAST ASIAN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
staff 


123-24 Introduction to Chinese Linguistics (3-3) 


ENGLISH 
lee 
115 Introduction to English Linguistics (3) A^ 
213-14 Old English (3-3) 
GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
ing 
201-2 Middle High German (3-3) emi 
209—10 Old High German (3-3) Allee 
213-14 Old Norse (3-3) . 4 Allee 
225-26 Seminar: Linguistics (3-3) King, King 
227-28 Sanskrit—Introduction to Indo-European Linguistics (3- 3) 
MATHEMATICS 
Nelson 
101 Introduction to Mathematical Logic (3) Nelson 
102 Axiomatic Set Theory (3) nd staf 
121-22 Introduction to Abstract Algebra (3-3) Lee a staf 
123 Linear Algebra (3) Lee elsot 


201-2 Mathematical Logic (3-3) 


PHILOSOPHY fith 
h G 
221 Seminar: Logical Theory 
PSYCHOLOGY 
mos! 
115 Psychology of Language and Communication ( 3) mi 
289 Seminar: Current Topics in Experimental Psychology (3) stall 


295 Independent Research in Psychology (arr.) 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
FRENCH 


212 Historical French Grammar (3) suf 


213-14 Medieval French Literature (3-3) 
295 Independent Reading and Resear h in French Literature 


(arr-) 
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SPANISH 


215-16 Old Spanish (3-3) Staff 
295 Independent Reading and Research in Spanish and 
Spanish American Literature (arr.) 


Avic LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


125 Russian Linguistic Structure (3) Thompson 

126 Contrastive Russian-English Analysis (3) Thompson 

215 History of the Russian Language (3) Thompson 

216 Comparative Slavic Phonology and Morphology (3) Thompson 
REECH AND DRAMA 

101 Phonetics (3) Brewer 

171 Bases of Speech and Hearing (3) Hillis 

176 Speech, Hearing, and Language Development (3) Fox 

279 Anatomy and Physiology of Speech and Hearing (3) Bowling 

291 Seminar. Speech Pathology (3) Staff 

292 Seminar: Audiology (3) Staff 

295 Independent Research in Speech and Hearing (arr.) Staff 

"Ansrice 
16 131 Contingency Table Techniques (3) Kullback 
2 Information Theory (3-3) Kullback 


‘anagement Science 


Pr 
‘Wotan! R.F. Ericson, G.L. Lippitt, D.D. Roman, Edwin Timbers, M.M. 
fcri Lecturers C.W. Clewlow, M.H. Schwartz, Jerome Bracken 
"le Professors J.F. McCarthy, Jr., R.L. Holland (Chairman), L.H. Man- 

Ades, e Winslow, Jerry Harvey 
As ane pociate Professor H.C. Demoody 

Nistan, p lessorial Lecturers Leonard Ackerman, Joseph Jarecki, J.T. McGill 
] rofessors Elizabeth Adams, J.W. Waldrip, W.E. Smith, John Lobuts, 
H. Dorner, D.B. Rasmussen 


hiis; 
le ant Professorial Lecturers F.L. Cundari, W.H. Farthing, Reid Henderson, 
OND Group 
l : : i 
18 Introduction to Data Processing (3) Demoody, Waldrip 


Formerly B Ad 118) 


Basic data processing principles and methods. A management-oriented 
introduction to the fundamentals, potentials, and problems of computer- 
ased data processing as a tool for record-keeping, resource-controlling, 
and decision-making. (Fall and spring—day) 
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I| p 
IH 119 Data Processing Programming (3) w. Smith 
| (Formerly B Ad 119) of 
à nom " í $ 
Basic principles and methods of computer programming. General mee 
| of problem-solving illustrated through analysis, flow charting, and P t 
gramming of business-oriented data processing problems. Students A 

programs in FORTRAN and COBOL using the University's IBM 

| computer. Prerequisite: Mgt 118. (Spring—day ) 

m ri 
120 Data Processing Systems (3) Demoody, Waldn? 
(Formerly B Ad 120) t 
[ . ni 
Assessment of the systems concept and its relationship to managem 
organization, data, and information. Principles and techniques of or 

sis, design, and implementation of computer-based data and informa 


(Fall—day) 


systems; management of systems planning resources, 


| THIRD GROUP 


ae : 32.6 own 
201 Advanced Administrative Management (3) Mantell, Eastin, p 
" " 4 act 
Advanced course in administration emphasizing principles and Lie" 
common to administrative units of all kinds. (Fall and spring 


and evening) 
ef 
Paik, Dom™ 


ent prob 
ulus 


} Mathematics for Management (3) Holland, 


Mathematical concepts employed in the solution of managem 


> calc 
lems. Applications of analytical geometry, functions, elements of c 


and linear algebra to optimization problems. Prerequisite: algebra. 
(Fall—day and evening; spring—evening ) d 
how " à WC à ollan 
Quantitative Factors in Administration (3) H ore 
Paik, Boyd, DO” ii 
n 3 and eme 
Survey of quantitative techniques used in the solution of mann prone 
problems. Potentials and limitations of mathematical models e decis 
areas for their application. Topics include probability, statis mode! 
theory, linear programming, waiting line, inventory replacemen 
(Fall and spring—day and evening) " 
OP us . itt, Wins 
Human Behavior in Organizations (3) Lippitt, devel 
Individual, group, intergroup, and other human behavior and racio 


to administration. 
day and evening) » 
" è nns 
Current Issues in Organizational Behavior (3) Lippitt, i A 
automation, eil 
Problems 1" Let 
(Fall and spring 


ment; application of social science research 
applications emphasized (Fall and spring 


Study of behavioral factors relating to issues such as 
labor-management relations, and similar problems 
ioral science research. Prerequisite: Mgt 207. 
ning) sett 
ù Lip?! 


Behavioral Factors in the Process of Change (3) pasic pri 
asi Fad 


Current research and theory related to the process of chang" unity: t 
ciples of planned change; individual, group, organization, w—— P" 
cultural change. Emphasis on human behavior research rel 

change process. Prerequisite: Mgt 208. (Fall—day) ippit! 
Organizational Development: Concepts and Methods (3) acep! 

: : rent CO 

Primarily for doctoral students. Examination of differen na pant 
organizational structure and growth. Models of organiza actio? 


jating * 


will be developed with a taxonomy of methods of init 
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further organizational development. The methods of action, research, 
team building, confrontation methods, objectives analysis, survey re- 
search, and structural revision will be related to organizational develop- 
ment. Prerequisite: Mgt 210 or equivalent. (Spring—evening) 


213 Consultative Processes in Organizations (3) Winslow 
Primarily for doctoral students. Examination through actual practice as 
well as theory of the nature of the helping process between one person 
or group and another person or group. Dynamics of the consulting 
process will be explored as well as role differences in internal and ex- 
ternal consultation. Development of skill in the helping relationship will 
be furthered within the framework of interpersonal relation concepts and 
laboratory experiences. Prerequisite: Mgt 210 or equivalent. (Fall— 
evening ) 


218 Survey of Data Processing (3) Adams, McCarthy, Wofsey, Demoody 
A management-oriented presentation of the vocabulary, concepts, and 
trends in computer hardware and software, information systems design 
and development, organizational impact, and effective management; mile- 
Stones of past and current research; computer technology as a rapidly 
evolving force of major significance in business, government, and indus- 
try. Designed to provide comprehension of information technology nec- 
essary for contribution to an organizational data processing effort or as 
Preparation for more advanced study. Prerequisite: Mgt 201, 204, 207; 
or permission of instructor. (Fall and spring—day and evening) 


219 Digital Computer Programming Concepts (3) W. Smith 
Programming concepts, techniques, and practices as applied to third gen- 
eration computers. Fundamentals of higher-level languages, flow charting, 
FORTRAN, COBOL, operating systems, and utility programs. Student 
Programs are run on the University Computer Center’s IBM 360 com- 
puter. This course will provide the student with an understanding of the 
role of computer programming in management information systems and 
Management research. Prerequisite: Mgt 218 or permission of instructor. 
(Fall and spring—evening) 


220 Comparative Digital Computer Systems and Wofsey, Schwartz 
Their Management (3) 
Characteristics and capacities of the range of data processing equipment 
In use today, special purpose equipment in business and government, re- 
cent and prospective equipment developments, and selection of computers 
and related equipment. Prerequisite: Mgt 218 or permission of instructor. 
(Fall and spring—evening) 


221 Management Information Systems Development and McCarthy 
Application (3) 
Development of management information systems, integration of data 
Processing in operations of government or business, impact on manage- 
Ment organization and decision-making. Case studies. Prerequisite: Mat 
“18 or 219, 224: or permission of instructor. (Fall—evening; spring 
—4day and ev ening) 
222 Seminar: Advanced Digi ] 'oncepts 'ofsey 
: gital Computer Concepts (3) Wofsey 


Current problems in the design and implementation of computer-based 
Systems; emphasis on current state-of-the-art through discussion with lead- 
Ing experts in the field and analysis of literature. Admission by permis- 
sion of instructor (Fall and spring—evening) 


———— A À 
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223 


225 


226 


27 


228 


229 


Management of a Data Processing Organization (3) Adam 


cd 4 at’ 

Advanced course in information technology; emphasis on principles, ant 

tices, and trends in the management of data processing. Unique "S 
tr 


ing executive interaction in decision-making, planning, and 
functions. Prerequisite: Mgt 218 and either 219 or 220; or 
instructor. (Fall and spring—evening) 


+ i ceil 
Mantell, Erici? 


Theory and Management of Systems (3) 1 
| the capte 


Advanced course in systems, emphasizing systems theory anç 
ties, capabilities, and management of current, large systems 
components and elements of systems and their association with jest 
ment concepts, Applications; various techniques and potential prs 

for implementation. Systems of the future are projected with penc 
tion of quantitative and technological developments. Particular em «citt: 
on computer-based and communications-oriented systems. Prerequ^ 

Mgt 201, 204. (Fall—evening) , 
cô! 


Introduction to Managerial Statistics (3) Dorner, M 


, à; Eu. 
Introduction to the mathematics of probability and statistics and includ 
plications in management science and operations research. Topics 2 
random variables; discrete and continuous probability distribution y, 
ments and other descriptive measures; sampling theory; and an ralysi 
tion to statistical estimation, hypothesis testing, and regression ) 
Prerequisite: Mgt 203 or equivalent. (Fall and spring evening " 

msi: SO „r, KG 
Managerial Statistics (3) Dom atic?! 

athema™. 
Management applications of the theory and techniques of — "T 
" . z d s 

statistics. Topics include maximum likelihood and other methe tribution 
mation, hypothesis testing, descriptive measures of bivariate distr els 
regression and correlation, analysis of time series, econome jon ol 
and multiple regression, statistical decision theory, and the "Fall and 
probabilities in decision-making. Prerequisite: Mgt 225. 
spring—evening ) 

e cen 

ee Brack 

Mathematical Programming: Techniques and 
Applications (3) linetf pr 
" " nline ^ 
Technical and management considerations of linear and non ro am 


: r linear P^ os 
gramming. Mathematical and computational aspects of line ‘of appli 
ming. Formulation of linear programming models. Studies OF ion 0 


n 
application. 
tions of linear programming. Introduction to theory and apP (Fa! 


:auivalent. 
nonlinear programming. Prerequisite: Mgt 203 or equiv al 


—evening ) yan? 
0 
a " - ; acken, 
Systems Analysis by Simulation (3) Bracks jar atte? 
k icun i 
Methods of systems analysis via computer simulation. par me” 
tion to inventory models, although queuing systems an 
- 
planning models are also covered. Prerequisite: Mgt 226. p Ke 
rae 


Seminar: Management Science and 
Operations Research (3) scien 


Supervised study in depth and advanced projects 
Met 226, 227; or 


ce 


à ent í 
in manage. ion M 


and operations research. Prerequisite 
instructor (Spring—evening) 
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230 Administration of Research and Development (3) D. Roman 
(Formerly B Ad 229) 
Examination of technological, political, and economic factors affecting the 
R&D environment; operational aspects; management problems in military, 
governmental, and industrial organizations; project selection, resource allo- 
cation, personnel, planning and control, measurement and evaluation. 
(Fall—day ) 


231 Seminar: Administration of Research and D. Roman 

Development (3) 

(Formerly Mgt 230) 

Individual and/or group in-depth research projects dealing with various 
phases of research and development management. Topic will vary each 
time the course is offered according to the emerging technology, current 
operational problems, and student interest. Prerequisite: 6 to 9 semester 
hours of research and development management or permission of in- 
structor. 

262 Seminar: Contemporary Administrative Theory (3) Ericson 
Primarily for doctoral students. An overview of current and prospective 
theory and practice from an inter- and trans-disciplinary view point. Topics 
addressed include general systems theory, game theory, axiology and 
management values, antithetics, value engineering, cybernetic systems, de- 
Cision theory, innovation and creativity models, and general semantics 
Prerequisite: Mgt 201, 204, 207. (Fall and spring—evening) 

263 Organization and Management (3) Ericson 
Contemporary management theory; emphasis on application of manage- 
ment concepts in organizational practice. Comparative studies of current 
Organizational designs and management processes. Prerequisite: Mgt 201, 
204, 207. 

268 Management Engineering (3) Clewlow 


Analysis of the techniques for initiation and implementation of manage- 
ment engineering programs; emphasis on organization and methods sur- 
veys, including the study of work measurement, work simplification, man- 
agement audits, and other management improvement programs. (Spring 
—evening) 


295 Research Methods (3) 


Research techniques, sources of information, array and analysis of data, 
Interpretation and presentation of the findings. (Fall and spring) 


'ihematics 


o 
lessors David Nelson, T.P.G. Liverman (Chairman), Hewitt Kenyon, Choy- 
ofog, aam " 
Ay en Lecturers D.M. Dribin, Joseph Blum, B.J. McDonald, A.B. Willcox 
M e Professors W.A Smith, Dagmar Henney, Irving Katz, I.I. Glick, 
Attojgy Teen, Ruth Bari, Myrna Lee 

rofessorial Lecturers N.P. Callas, R.L. Eisenman, D.C. Peterson, 
Ain, Gollehon, J.V. Ryff 
hi ^ rofessors E.A. Stone, H.D. Junghenn 
Professorial Lecturers Mabel Morris, R.P. Pikul, Ruth Koidan 


324 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Mathematics (Depart 
mental).—Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters or the Science curriculum, respective 
pages 76-77. 

Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 81—85, 24 semester ME 
of approved second- and third-group Mathematics courses, including Math 106, ^^ 
123, 139, 140. 

Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a Major in Applied Mathem 
(Departmental).—Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters or the Science curriculum, 
spectively, pages 76—77, including Math 31, 32, 33, 34. ired 

Required: the general requirements, pages 81-85. The 60 semester hours requi 
for graduation are distributed as follows: Math 

L Thirty semester hours of Mathematics and Statistics courses, as follows: 

111, 112, 139, 140, 181-82; Stat 189—90; and 6 semester hours chosen from 
and third-group Mathematics and Statistics courses, in consultation with the 

II. Eighteen semester hours to be selected, in consultation with the adviser, 
the following Areas of Application (A, B, or C below). At least 12 semester ose 
must be chosen from one Area, and the other 6 semester hours must be © ical 
from courses numbered 101 or higher. For courses in Civil Engineering, EI 1 
Engineering, Engineering Administration, Measurement Science, and Mechanic 
gineering, see the School of Engineering and Applied Science catalogue. 19: 

A. Social and Management Sciences—courses chosen from CE 183, 195, m 
Econ 1-2, 101, 102, 123, 199; E Ad 115, 261, 269, 270, 272, 273, 275, 216, 125 
278, 279, 281-82, 283, 284, 296; EE 184, 283, 284, 285; Math 101, 102, 113, 
Stat 113, 117, 118, 131, 157-58, 159, 161—62, 165—66, 188, 197. 2 113; 

B. Engineering and Ph$sical Sciences—courses chosen from Chem Mw 201, 
CE 120, 121-22, 140, 166, 167, 168, 185, 186, 190, 191, 192, 193, 196, 19 ' 62, 
202, 203, 204, 205, 206, 207, 210, 213, 220, 223, 252, 253, 254, 258, offer 
263, 275; Stat 107, 117, 118, 131, 157-58, 159, 161-62, 197; and any course 
ing in Electrical Engineering, Measurement Science, Mechanical Engineering, 
Physics. 58: Math 

C. Computer Sciences—courses chosen from EE 152, 153, 154, 157, 199 
102, 113, 124, 142, 153, 154, 157; Stat 113, 157-58, 161-62, 165-66, 197. 


atics 


advise! 


III. Twelve semester hours of electives. Ig degr” 
Master of Arts in the field of Mathematics.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor 
with a major in Mathematics from this University, or an equivalent degree. eith! 


^ n e 
Required: the general requirements, pages 90-96. Students must complet 


(1) 30 semester hours of approved course work, including Math 299-3 is 
Research or (2) 36 semester hours of approved course work without à thesi’. , of 
language requirement (see pages 95-96) must be satisfied in French, Of 
Russian, tan 2d 
Master of Arts or Master of Science in the field of Applied Mathematic su 
requisite: a Bachelor's degree with a major in Mathematics or à relate 
as Statistics, a physical science, Engineering, or Economics. D be janguae? 
Required: the general requirements, pages 90-96, including satisfying t » Mat 
requirement in French, German, or Russian. Course work is divided be i 
matics courses and courses from one Area of Application—Economics, Stati j 
(Civil, Electrical, Mechanical, or Engineering Administration), Phy is are © 
Urban and Regional Planning. Courses in the chosen Area of Applicat! 
lected in consultation-with the relevant department 


r hours 
Candidates for the degree of Master of Arts must complete 30 semeste 2* 


At least (rof? 


approved course work, including Math 299-300 Thesis Research. 3 of thes? 


mester hours must be in Mathematics courses, with no more than ed 
he select ics and 
athemat! 


second-group courses. The remaining courses are chosen from t s 
Application. Theses are jointly supervised by the Department of M 
the department concerned with the Area of Application. 


1 
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Candidates for the degree of Master of Science must complete 36 semester hours 
Ourse work; at least 18 of these must be in Mathematics courses, with no more 
6 semester hours from second-group courses. There is no thesis requirement. 
“aster of Science for Teachers.—Prerequisite: A Bachelor's degree; at least 12 
X Ser hours or equivalent in Mathematics courses, including the equivalent of 
31; experience in teaching mathematics at the secondary school level. 
uired: 30 semester hours of approved second- or third-group Mathematics 
mes. including Math 168. 
ctor of Philosophy in the field of Mathematics.—Required: the general require- 
ts, pages 90-94, 96-98. The Departmental doctoral program committee, after 
lation with the student, will stipulate (1) courses which must be taken to 
SA the 48-semester-hour requirement leading to the General Examination; (2) 
E" languages, selected from French, German, and Russian, which must satisfy 
i rien language requirement; and (3) the four areas of study in which the 
il "t must prepare for the General Examination. The doctoral program committee 
jjj Point a Director of Research when the student. has selected (preferably early 
jy sram) one of the following research fields for his dissertation: Functional 
I5 (Abstract Differential Equations, Functional Equations, Generalized Func- 
y) proups of Operators), Group Representations, Linear Algebra (Matrix The- 
leo, gic, Measure and Integration, Ordinary and Partial Differential Equations, 
tical Of Numbers, and Topology (General Topology, Analytic Topology, Topo- 
TOups ). 
e pelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Mathematics.—Prerequisite : 
Mon curriculum, pages 78-79. 


red: the Mathematics option and the professional courses listed on pages 
» 115, 
lt Group 

3 College Algebra (3) Morris and Staff 


Equivalent to the standard two years of high school algebra with several 
additional topics. Prerequisite: one year each of high school algebra and 


high school geometry. (Fall and spring—day and evening) 

6 Plane Trigonometry (3) Morris and Staff 
Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra and one year of high school 
&eometry, or Math 3 (or concurrent registration therefor). (Fall and 
Spring—day and evening) 

9 General Mathematics I (3) Smith and Staff 


For students electing Math 9 and 10 as a terminal sequence. Logic, sets, 
number systems. Prerequisite: two years of high school mathematics. 
(Fall and spring—day and evening) 


106 a « h 

0 General Mathematics II (3) Smith and Staff 
Mathematical systems, geometry, and introduction to statistics and prob- 
ability. Prerequisite: Math 9. (Fall—evening; spring—day and eve- 
ing) 

3 . 

0 Precalculus (3) Bari and Staff 
Set theory, inequalities, basic analytic geometry, functions and relations. 


no Ynomial, trigonometric, logarithmic, and exponential functions. Pre- 
Quisite: Math 3 and 6; or one and one-half years of high school al- 
Bebra, one year of high school geometry, and one-half year of high school 
trigonometry; or equivalent. Prior to registration, new students should 
+ * à placement examination in algebra and trigonometry. (Fall and 
Pring—day and evening) 
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31 Calculus of One Variable (3) Green and - 
; — ; è , ta 
Differentiation and integration of algebraic and elementary transcenden® 
functions, with simple applications. Prerequisite: Math 30 or equivalent. 
(Fall and spring—day and evening) 


32 Calculus of Several Variables (3) Green and Sia 
x ki : y ii : eite: Ma 
Partial derivatives, multiple integrals, infinite series. Prerequisite: M 
31. (Fall and spring—day and evening) 


33 Calculus of Vector Functions (3) Green and suf 


: licit 
Elementary linear algebra, vectors, and matrices. Vector calculus, -— 
function theory. Prerequisite: Math 32. (Fall and spring—day 
evening) 
Katz and staf 


34 Introduction to Linear Algebra (3) 


jnant* 
Linear functions, solutions of equations, dimension and rank, determi i 
eigenvalues, change of basis. Prerequisite: Math 31 or permission 
structor (Fall and spring—evening ) 


SECOND GROUP 


Nelso 
ional and puo 


thematics. 
: Math 3v 


101 Introduction to Mathematical Logic (3) 


Introduction to proof theory and model theory of proposit 
cate calculi, computability, topics from foundations of ma 
to sophomores with permission of Department. Prerequisite: 
permission of instructor. (Fall—late afternoon) ^ 

s0! 
102 Axiomatic Set Theory (3) 2 
foundations o 


Zermelo-Fraenkel set theory, ordinals and cardinals, nstructo® 
real number system. Prerequisite: Math 101 or permission © 1 

(Spring—evening ) r 

Gree 

106 Introduction to Topology (3) venin? 

; ing—* 
Prerequisite: Math 139 or permission of instructor. (Spring ri 
pa 


107 Introduction to Algebraic Topology (3) 
Prerequisite: Math 122 and 139, or permission of instructor. S 
t 
Liverman and 


Fourier serie? 
( Fall—event 


111 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists I (3) 


Differential equations, linear and multilinear algebra, 
requisite: Math 33, 34; or permission of instructor. 


ti 
. an 2005 
112 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists II (3) Liver ue pre 
Fourier integral, Laplace transform, partial differential equat 
requisite: Math 111. (Spring—evening ) 5 
Bari and 


113 Graph Theory (3) 
Directed and undirected graphs; bridges, cutpoints, 
tivity; partitions; Eulerian and Hamiltonian graphs; 


and blocks; € oe 
planarity; ° 


problems. Prerequisite: Math 32 suf 
i Lee and 
121-22 Introduction to Abstract Algebra (3—3) (incl j r 
s 


Selected topics in elementary number theory, groups, ring mission 
polynomial rings), and fields. Open to sophomores with pe 


— € tes. 
ed da 
* Math 30 may be waived as a prerequisite requirement by examination on schedul 
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Department. Prerequisite: Math 32 or permission of instructor. 
(Academic year—evening ) 
123 Linear Algebra (3) Lee and Staff 


Theory of vector spaces, linear transformations, and matrices. Quadratic 
and bilinear forms, spectral decomposition. Prerequisite: Math 121. 
(Fall—late afternoon) 


124 Introduction to Matrix Theory (3) Katz and Staff 


Operations on matrices, linear equations, matrix inversion, vector spaces, 
characteristic roots and vectors, spectral theorem, quadratic forms. Pre- 


requisite: Math 32, 34 (Fall—evening ) 

134 Introduction to Boundary Value Problems (3) Blum 
Prerequisite: Math 111 or 142. (1972-73 and alternate years—spring) 
135 Projective Geometry (3) Dribin 

Prerequisite: Math 123 or 124, or equivalent. (Fall—evening) 


139 Advanced Calculus I (3) Liverman and Staff 


Review and extension of elementary one-variable calculus, emphasis on 
the theoretical foundations; differential calculus of several variables. Pre- 
requisite: Math 33. (Fall and spring—evening ) 


140 Advanced Calculus II (3) 


Differential and integral calculus of several variables; implicit function 
theorem; differential forms. Prerequisite: Math 139 or equivalent. 
(Spring—evening) 


Liverman and Staff 


142 Theory of Differential Equations (3) Glick and Staff 


Prerequisite: Math 139. (Fall—evening ) 


153 Introduction to Numerical Analysis (3) McDonald 
Introduction to fundamentals of numerical analysis using modern digital 
computers. Solution of linear systems and of ordinary differential equa- 
tions. Interpolation polynomials, iterative solution of nonlinear equations, 
Simple quadrature techniques. Prerequisite: Math 111 or 139, or equiva- 
lent. (1972—73 and alternate years) 


154 Difference Equations (3) McDonald 


Introduction to finite difference equations and their solution. Physical 
examples and analogies with differential equations are employed to moti- 
Vate and supply the techniques developed. Generating functions, analysis 
of error and stability characters. Prerequisite: Math 111 or 139, or equiv- 
alent, (1972-73 and alternate years) 
15 a 3 A me . 
7 Introduction to € omplex Variable Theory (3) Henney and Staff 
Prerequisite: Math 139 (Spring—evening) 


* 
1 r 
60 Introduction to Abstract Algebra for Teachers (3) Bari and Staff 
atic algebraic structures, such as groups, rings, integral domains, and 
elds; Properties of integers and rational numbers. Prerequisite: Math 
or equivalent. 


EN 


t 


Open 


Only to 
"tining, Candidates for the degree of Master of Science for Teachers, teachers for in-service 


OF Stud, 
ents recommended by the Department of Education. 


COURSES OF 


INSTRUCTION 


| 
*161 Introduction to Linear Algebra for Teachers (3) Bari and suf 
| Linear functions, solution of equations, quadratic forms, change of bas 
| Prerequisite: Math 31 or equivalent. (Spring—evening) 


Bari and Staff 
ometrié* 


*162 Introduction to Geometric Theories for Teachers (3) 
Postulational developments of Euclidean and non-Euclidean ge 
Prerequisite: Math 31 or equivalent. 

Bari and staff 

yn limit, c0" 

Math 160 9 


*163 Advanced Calculus for Teachers (3) 
Rigorous re-examination of one-variable calculus, emphasis ¢ 
tinuity, differentiability, Riemann integration. Prerequisite: 
permission of instructor. (Fall—evening ) 


Bari and suf 


*164 Foundations of Mathematics for Teachers (3) 
prerequ* 


| | Logic, set-theory, and foundations of the real number system. 
site: Math 31 or equivalent. 


Bari and staf 


| 
| *165 Introduction to Theory of Numbers for Teachers (3) ie 
| Math 31 or eq" 


ul Selected topics from theory of numbers. Prerequisite: 
Wn alent. 


Bari and suf 


| | | *166 Introduction to Graph Theory for Teachers (3) ag 
| " . -nerammils 
Wi Graph theory with applications to matchings, networks, program uiv- 
I economics, psychology, biology, puzzles. Prerequisite Math 31 oF 
Il alent. 
MIS | 

M ¢ sual 


Bari an 


I *167 Introduction to Topology for Teachers (3) fa 
Prerequisite: N 


Elements of topology with some simple applications. 


I 163 or permission of instructor. (Fall—evening) f 
IB : and St 

| *168 Seminar: Curriculum Studies (3) Bari an tech 
Im Critical examination of secondary school mathematics curricul f. 
II f tructo 


niques, and programs. Prerequisite: Math 31 and permission of ins! 


mel » d St 
| * 169 Proseminar in Mathematics for Teachers (3) Bari an 


re 
l : i arch. 

ME Il Topics in mathematics; emphasis on directed individual — 

requisite: Math 31 and permission of instructor. (Spring—*ve 
Glick and 2 

of linear alge 

( Academic 


| | 181-82 Seminar: Applied Mathematics (3-3) 
Wai Prerequisite: Math 140, Stat 189-90, some knowledge 
senior status as a major in Applied Mathematics. 


| 
| evening) suf 
| 191 Special Topics (arr.) : 
| for credit- 
Admission by permission of instructor. May be repeated fo | 
lr | (Fall or spring) stall | 


195 Reading and Research (arr.) M m a 
' a ON a 
Under the personal direction of an instructor. Limited ps j ^ 
and Applied Mathematics majors with demonstrated capacity. (Fall o 
proval of instructor required. May be repeated for crec It. 

ii spring) 


"T ui 

| M achers for y | 
| * Open only to candidates for the degree of Master of Science for Teachers, tea 
ice training, or students recommended by the Department of Education 
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RD GROUP 
201-2 Mathematical Logic (3-3) Nelson 
(Academic year—evening) 


220 Algebraic Number Theory (3) Lee 
(Formerly Theory of Numbers) 


Prerequisite: Math 266. 


837-38 Theory of Functions of a Complex Variable (3-3) Glick and Staff 
Prerequisite: Math 140. (Academic year—evening) 

3949 Ordinary Differential Equations (3-3) Glick 
Prerequisite: Math 123 or 124; 140 (1972-73 and alternate years) 

4344 Numerical Analysis (3—3) McDonald 


Elements of theory and practice of numerical analysis using modern digi- 
tal computers. Solution of linear systems and nonlinear equations, com- 
putation of eigenvalues and eigenvectors, basic approximation theory, 
interpolation techniques, numerical quadrature, solution of differential 
equations. Prerequisite: Math 124, 111 or 139; or equivalent (Aca- 
demic year—late afternoon) 


250 Measure and Integration (3) Taam 
Lebesgue measure and integration, measure and integration in abstract 
Spaces, the Daniell integral. Prerequisite: Math 140. (Fall—late af- 
ternoon ) 

25]. 
1-52 Real and Abstract Analysis (3—3) Liverman 


Elements of topology; filters, compactness, metric spaces. Continuity and 
double limits. Banach and Hilbert spaces. Vector to vector functions; 
implicit function theorem. Introduction to generalized function spaces. 


Prerequisite: Math 106, 123, and 140; or equivalent. (1972-73 and 
alternate years) 

255 Differential Geometry (3) Dribin 
(1972-73 and alternate years) 

) r 

“57 Lie Algebras (3) Kau 


(Formerly Lie Groups) 
Prerequisite: Math 267. 


258 G : 
8 Group Representations (3) Lee 
Prerequisite: Math 267. (Spring—evening ) 
2 E. 
39 Topics in Algebra (3) Katz 


(Formerly Advanced Topics in Group Theory) 
Prerequisite; Math 266 


l : 
dis Principles and Methods of Applied Mathematics (3—3) Liverman 
inefinition of distributions of Schwartz and Gelfand-Silov. Operational and 
“may transform methods applied to the existence theory and explicit so- 
On of ordinary and partial differential equation problems of mathe- 
matical physics. Structure of distributions and ultradistributions. Schwartz 
we theorems, Engineering and physics applications. Prerequisite: Math 
44, 140, and 157; or permission of instructor. (Academic year— 
*vening) 


26 
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265-66 Modern Algebra (3—3) Kal? 


Fundamental concepts of theory of groups, rings, and fields; theory of 

| finite fields, extension fields, Galois groups, factorization theory in o 
sian domains and groups with operators. Prerequisite: Math 123 
equivalent. ( Academic year—evening ) 


= : au 
267 Theory of Rings and Algebras (3) K 
(Formerly Topics in Matrix Theory) 
M Prerequisite: Math 266. (Fall—late afternoon) 
| wd Glick 
i 269 Integral Equations (3) 
M Prerequisite: Math 123 or equivalent; Math 139, 140. 
= : lick 
| 270 Tensor Analysis (3) z 
Prerequisite: Math 123, 140; some acquaintance with elementary topology: 
MN lick 
il 277 Partial Differential Equations (3) G 
I Prerequisite: Math 140 (1972—73 and alternate years) 
I a Ston? 
281-82 General Topology (3-3) 
i (1972-73 and alternate years) : 
| T Bari 
| | 285 Algebraic Topology (3) 
M "m r Taa 
Il 287—88 Functional Analysis (3—3) last 
I | Fundamental results of functional analysis. Students participate e tion 
M | room presentation and discussion. Topics include abstract int 
WRI | and measure theory, linear topological spaces, Hilbert and Banac ation to 
WE: | weak topology, Bochner's integral, Banach algebras and applict ions P 
MIA | spectral representation, semi-groups of operators, differential "Academe 
Ill Banach spaces. Prerequisite: Math 238; 250; 106 or 251. ( 
TIHI year—late afternoon) 
Wilh Taam 
l 289-90 Topics in Functional Analysis and Applications (3-3) di pro 
ll Qualified students encouraged to work with instructor on reset guden 
ll li ects. Topics selected to serve research interests of instructor € years) 
Hy Prerequisite: Math 288 or equivalent. (1972-73 and altern f 
I S 
| { 291-92 Seminar (3-3) 
WEIL d ( Academic year) 
DEA i i. sual 
MEM I 295 Reading and Research (3) 
| | May be repeated once for credit (Fall and spring) suf 
B | 299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
Iti | (Fall and spring) 
| 
I 
H | FOURTH GROUP stall 
I I 398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) eral exi 
: i n 
l | Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy 8° 


ination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) sull | 


or credit | 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) ed Í 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeat 
(Fall and spring) 


Microbiology 


Professors Mary Louise Robbins, R.C. Parlett (Chairman), Rudolph Hugh 
'ofessorial Lecturers F.B. Gordon (Virology), Dorothy Heilman (Cellular Im- 
munology), M.S. Legator (Microbial Genetics), E.M. Lerner II, L.J. Griffith 

Associate Professors L.F. Affronti, Melvin Reich, Kun-yen Huang 

Nistant Professors G.L. Wright, Jr., Yang-Ming Chu 

“istant Professorial Lecturers P.J. Price, Rosalie De Giovanni-Donnelly 


Master of Science in the field of Microbiology.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree 
-a major in Biology, Botany, Chemistry, or Zoology from this University, or an 
Nüivalent degree. The undergraduate program must have included the following 
E" or equivalent: B Sc 11-12; Chem 11-12, 51-52, 53-54; Math 30, 31 (31 
be taken concurrently with the graduate program); Phys 1, 2. 
p aired: the general requirements, pages 90-96. The 30 semester hours of course 
W Must include Micr 201 (if not presented for admission), plus 220, 277-78, 
7300. Epid 230, and Bioc 221-22. The remaining academic work should consist 
Sraduate-level courses selected with the approval of the instructor 
“ster of Science in the field of Mycology.—An interdepartmental degree offered 
departments of Biochemistry, Epidemiology and Environmental Health, and 
Pre ology. in Bi 
ly, Wuisite: a Bachelor's degree with a major in Biology, Botany, Chemistry, or 
8y from this University or an equivalent degree. The undergraduate program 
i.» qve included the following courses, or equivalent: B Sc 11-12; Chem 11-12, 
(1 “Quired: the general requirements, pages 90-96. Candidates must complete either 
(2) 4 minimum of 33 semester hours including Micr 299 300 Thesis Research, or 
ap nimum of 39 semester hours without a thesis. The required courses in this 
ur M are Bioc 221—22; Epid 201, 217, 230 (2 semester hours); Micr 201, 225, 


Microb; 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Microbiology.—Required: the general require- 
t radi eS 90-94, 96-98. Candidates must fulfill the tool requirement by passing 
lig in 8 knowledge examination in French and German or by passing an examina- 
li, One of these languages and satisfactorily completing the tool requirement in 
le; liitics; The General Examination covers at least four fields, two of which must 

erea iological disciplines. > 
tobi 4 fields: Determinative Bacteriology, Immunochemistry, Immunology, Mi- 

*netics, Microbial Pharmacology, Microbial Physiology, and Virology 


?01 Medical Microbiology (6) Parlett and Staff 


Bacteria, rickettsiae, viruses, yeasts, molds, protozoa, metazoa which relate 
to the health and disease of man—cultural studies, methods of diagnoses, 


theories. Laboratory fee, $16 (Spring) 
2 1 , * * ` 
*14 Tissue Cell Culture and Somatic Variation (4) Chu, Price 
Techniques of tissue culture and means of studying somatic variations. 
1 Prerequisite : Micr 201 or equivalent (Spring—day ) 
*19.50 c . 
“0 Scientific Writing for Graduate Students (1—1) Robbins 


Required of all graduate students prior to writing a thesis or dissertation 
(Academic year—day) 


2 i ~ , a . 

21 Methods of Scientific Presentation for Graduate Students (1) Wright 
Photography and graphic arts presentation of research data for publication 
and scientific meetings. Prerequisite: Micr 219-20. Laboratory fee, $16. 
(Fall—day ) 
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225 Microbial Physiology I (3) Affronti, Reich 
Morphology and biochemistry of various microorganisms with emphasis 
on bacteria. Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22, Micr 201. (Fall—day) 

226 Microbial Physiology II (3) Affronti, Reich 


- * " . . D is 
Effects of physical and chemical agents on microorganisms with emphas! 
on antibiotics. Prerequisite: Mic 225 or permission of instructor. 
(Spring—day) 


230 Immunology (4) Wright 


Fundamental immunologic concepts. Seriologic and immunologic proc 
dures as applied to clinical and research situations emphasized in the lab 
oratory. Prerequisite: Micr 201 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $16. 

(Fall—day) 


ji 
231 Cellular Immunology (1) Stal 


ies 
Study of immunological functions of reticulo-endothelial tissues, theo 
of autoimmunity, graft rejection, tumor immunity, delayed hypersensiu 
ties, and heritable immunogenic defects. (Fall—day ) 


233 Biology of Viruses (4) Robbins, Hue 
Biochemical and genetic characterization of viruses. Prerequisite: Mi 
201 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $16. (Fall—day ) 
h 
I 235 Systematic Bacteriology (2) Hug 


: 5 as 

WI I History of bacterial classification, international rules of nomenclature 

| applied to bacteria, development of bacterial classification based on urs 
tionships, survey of characteristics of bacterial groups. Prerequisite: 


EN 201 or equivalent. (1972-73 and alternate years: fall—day) 

M h 
I 251 Bacteriology (2) E 
| Clinical situations involving bacteriology. Prerequisite: Micr 201 or eq"! 

M alent. (Fall—day ) 

ua $ 

iu 255 Virology (2) Huang, Robbin 


$e id : : X o ui- 
General principles of virology; emphasis on clinical situations. Prered 
E d site: Micr 201 or equivalent. (Fall—day) 

; sont 
| 257 Experimental Immunochemistry (3) Me 


Biochemical and physiochemical characterization of antigens à i 
bodies. Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22 or equivalent, Micr 230. Labor? 


fee, $16. Limited enrollment. (1971—72 and alternate years: spring 
| day) 
i Mos J tor 
n 258 Microbial Genetics (2) De Giovanni-Donnelly, L "o , 
I rin 
| pi Survey of microbial systems that depict basic concepts of genetic P 
| | ciples. Prerequisite: Micr 201 or equivalent. (Spring—day ) í 
| s i 2 : a 
| | 277-78 Seminar: Microbiology (1—1) s 
| a | Required of graduate students. (Academic year—day ) f 
ii} | St 
ME | oe IS N i 


WI 293 Special Topics in Microbiology (arr.) 


i al] and 
| Selected topics in microbiology. May be repeated for credit. (Fall 
Na spring—day) 
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295 Research in Microbiology (arr.) Staff 
Content differs each time the course is offered; may be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


299.300 Thesis Research (3—3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


Music i 


Professor George Steiner (Chairman) 

‘Sociate Professors Robert Parris, N.A. Tilkens 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers N.O. Scribner, Jr. (Organ), Margaret Tolson 
(Piano), J.E. Stephens (Trumpet), Nancy Mandel 

tudio Lecturers in Applied Music Marian McNabb (Piano and Organ), Con- 
Stance Russell (Piano), Malinee Peris (Piano), Phyllis Gieseler (Voice), S.H. 
Prussing (Voice), R.A. Norris (Guitar), E.C. Johns (Guitar), R.C. Raffaelle 
Guitar), Gretchen Scharf (Guitar), J.E. Marlow (Guitar), Patricia Cochran 
(Violin), Richard Parnas (Violin and Viola), J.S. Martin, Jr. (Cello), Morris 
Kirshbaum (Cello), N.M. Irvine (Bass), T.P. Perazzoli (Flute), W.H. Mann 
(Flute), R.O. White (Oboe), W.R. Huntington (Clarinet, Recorder, and Saxo- 
Phone), Walter Maciejewicz (Bassoon), S.E. Ramsay (French Horn), R.H. 
E aft (Trombone), Faith Carman (Harp), T.H. Wardlow (Percussion Instru- 
ents) 

niachelor of Arts with a major in (1) Music History and Literature, (2) Music 

m. P, Or (3) Applied Music (Departmental).—Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters 
Iculum, page 76, or equivalent, including Mus 5—6. 

eae in addition to the general requirements, pages 81-85, Mus 103-4 and 
ivale a minimum of 4 semesters in Music Ensemble groups (or evidence of 

nt experience); 24 semester hours of second-group courses as follows: 
ime or the major in Music History and Literature.—Twelve semester hours of 
Music Ee and Literature courses, 6 hours of Applied Music, and 6 hours of 
eory courses. 

E the major in Music Theory.—Twelve semester hours of Music Theory 

( 3 6 hours of Music History and Literature courses, and 6 hours of piano 

Met), instrument or voice if departmental requirements for proficiency in piano are 


"Wa the major in Applied Music.—Twelve semester hours of Applied Music in 

. Specialization, senior recital, 6 hours of Music Theory courses, and 6 hours 
Me History and Literature courses. 

im; €T Of Arts in the field of Musicology.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree with 

Jor in music, or an equivalent degree. 

ot nee the general requirements, pages 90-96. The program of study consists 
rs) 4 semester hours of course work plus a thesis (equivalent to 6 semester 

Work Pond (2) with the approval of the Department, 36 semester hours of course 

ithout a thesis. All degree candidates are required to take 18 semester hours 
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of Music History and Literature or Music Theory courses and 6 hours of Applied 
Music. The thesis must demonstrate research ability in musicology. : 
Master of Music in the field of Music Theory, Music Composition, Conduct 
or Applied Music.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree with an undergraduate may 
in one of the following, at this University, or an equivalent degree: (1) Music ; 
tory and Literature, (2) Music Theory, or (3) Applied Music. ^ 
Required: the general requirements, pages 90-96. The 30 semester hours of T 
quired second- and third-group course work including a thesis (299—300) are ? 
follows: od 
1. In the field of Music Theory.—Eighteen semester hours of Music History a 
Literature and Music Theory courses, 6 hours of Applied Music, and a thesis de 
onstrating research ability in theoretical, creative, or analytical techniques. 


music, a symphonic form, or a choral work with orchestral accompaniment) inclu 
ing a written theoretical, formal, and harmonic analysis of the work. d Lit 
3. In the field of Conducting.—Eighteen semester hours of Music History 49° 7. 
erature and Music Theory courses, 6 hours of Applied Music, and a thesis un 
strating research ability in theoretical, creative, or analytical techniques. af 
quirements also include an acceptable public conducting performance. 
4. In the field of Applied Music.—Twelve semester hours of Applied Music saat 
area of concentration (piano, harpsichord, organ, voice, string or orchestral os 
wind instrument), 12 hours of Music Theory and Music History and Liter? 
courses. The thesis area consists of (1) a public recital or performance be fan 
designated committee—such a recital or performance must be representative Ojsti 
extensive and well-rounded repertory, performed on a professionally accepted nien! 
level, including verbal historical and analytical lecture notes on the musica e pera 
of the program; (2) demonstrated leadership in an ensemble performance , à 
or oratorio for voice); and (3) a written report on some approved theoretica 
related to the student's concentration »a—— 
Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Music.— Prerequisite: 
Education curriculum, pages 78-79 
Required: the Music option and professional courses listed on pages 


112, 115: 


MUSIC HISTORY AND LITERATURE 


FIRST GROUP : 
„riken 
Steiner, Tilke 


} Introduction to Musical Understanding (3) . gn 
elements 


Introductory history of musical styles, related to listening; 


materials of music (Fall and spring—day ) diet 
, Steine 
4 Survey of Music Literature (3) analy | 
. aural ? 
Introductory study of musical forms, structures, and textures; aur Í 
sis of selected literature (Spring—4day ) | 
SECOND GROUP ns 
Tilke 
103-4 History of Music (3—3) i En | 
` stis 
Development of music in the Western World from the early Chris 
to the present. (Academic year—day ) $ 
Tilke” 


105 Music of the Baroque Period (3) 


780 
) to ! 
Study of the musical styles, techniques, and literature from 160€ | 


106 Music of the Classic Period (3) Tilkens 
Study of styles, techniques, and literature from the 18th century schools 


through Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. (Spring—day ) 

107 Music of the Romantic Period (3) Mandel 
Study of the musical styles, backgrounds, and literature from Schubert 
through the 19th century. (Fall—day ) 

108 Music of the 20th Century (3) Steiner 
The principal schools, techniques, developments, and trends of the 20th 
century. (Spring—day ) 

109 Orchestra Literature (3) Steiner 


Survey of the history and styles of orchestra literature, analysis of repre- 
sentative works. 


110 Chamber Music Literature (3) Steiner 
Survey of the history and styles of chamber music literature, analysis of 
representative works. 


121 The Opera (3) Mandel 
Survey of the history and styles of opera, analysis of representative 
works. (Spring—day ) 

125 Keyboard Music Literature (3) Tilkens 
Survey of the history, style, and major content of the keyboard literature 
from the 16th century to the present. (Fall—day) 

173 Piano Pedagogy (3) Tolson 
Principles, materials, and methods of piano teaching. (Spring—day ) 


"HRD Group 


203 Bibliography and Research Methodology (3) Mandel 
(Spring—day ) 

209 History of Musical Instruments (3) Steiner 

234 Seminar: Performance Practices in Selected Areas (3) Staff 

“38 Seminar: Analytical Studies in Music History (3) Parris 
Topic for 1971—72: Bach. (Fall—day) 


MUsic THEORY 
"sr GROUP 


l Elements of Music T heory (3) Parris 
Notation, scales, keys, intervals, terms, rhythms, ear-training, sight-singing, 
elementary keyboard harmony, melodic and harmonic dictation. (Fall 


and spring—day ) 


$-& E " 
5 Elementary Harmony (3-3) Parris 
Triads, inversions; chord analysis, construction, and progression; part-writ- 
Ing, modulations, figured bass. Prerequisite: Mus 1 or satisfactory pass- 
ing of placement examination. (Academic year—day ) 
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SECOND GROUP 


js 
131—32 Advanced Harmony (3-3) Parr 


ass, 
Practice in harmonic writing and analysis, realization of unfigured ba 
altered chords, elementary 18th century counterpoint. Prerequisite: ! 


5—6 or equivalent. (Academic year—day ) 
" rris 
135 Counterpoint (3) Pa 
Study and practice of early contrapuntal techniques. 
» ; rris 
137 Orchestration (3) Pa 
Instrumental scoring. 
. rris 
138 Form and Analysis (3) d 
" . e . . " " ri 
Analysis of musical forms in representative musical literature. (Sp 
—day ) 
* a > S eine! 
151 Conducting (3) d js 
" 4 " : - y : » re , he: ~edures, ana y A 
Technique of conducting, score reading, rehearsal procec x ` nducting: 


and interpretation of selected musical literature; practice 
(Fall—day ) 


THIRD GROUP 
a iş, Stephens 
231-32 Composition (3—3) Parris, SteP 


(Academic year ) 


partis 
235 Advanced Counterpoint (3) 
" Steine! 
251 Advanced Conducting (3) 
(Fall—day ) 
: staff 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
(Fall and spring) 


APPLIED MUSIC 


fee 
All Applied Music courses may be repeated for credit. The supplementary fg ^1 


waived for full-time music majors. With the exception of Mus 51, - nlemental 
one- semester hour courses are individual lessons of !4 hour a week- e x s 
fee, $40; 3-, or 6-semester hour courses are individual lessons of 1 hou sed € 


rvise 
pte, 1-73 fee, $80. Six-semester hour courses include lessons, "ox 53 i 
semble preparation, and required practice 15 hours a week. Mus 51, 9^ * 

54 do not include individual lessons and carry no supplementary fec. 


FIRST GROUP 
Three hours of practice are required for each semester hour 


oll, Pe 
11 Piano (1) l'olson, McNabb, Russe 
(Fall and spring) 


T 


ris 
oll, Pe 
12 Piano (2) Tolson, McNabb, Russe 


(Fall and spring) 
13 Voice (1) Gieseler, 


(Fall and spring) 


prussins 


14 Voice (2) 
(Fall and spring) 


15 Organ (1) 

(Fall and spring) 
16 Organ (2) 

(Fall and spring) 
17 Violin (1) 


(Fall and spring) 


18 Violin (2) 


(Fall and spring) 


19 Classical Guitar (1) 


(Fall and spring) 


20 Classical Guitar (2) 


(Fall and spring) 
2] Viola (1) 
(Fall and spring) 
22 Viola (2) 
(Fall and spring) 
23 Cello (1) 
(Fall and spring) 
24 Cello (2) 
(Fall and spring) 
?5 Bass (1) 
(Fall and spring) 
26 Bass (2) 
(Fall and spring) 
27 Flute (1) 
(Fall and spring) 
?8 Flute (2) 
(Fall and spring) 
?9 Recorder (1) 
(Fall and spring) 
30 Recorder (2) 
(Fall and spring) 
31 Oboe (1) 
(Fall and spr ing) 
32 Oboe (2) 


(Fall and spring) 
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Gieseler, Prussing 


Scribner, McNabb 


Scribner, McNabb 


Cochran, Parnas 


Cochran, Parnas 


Johns, Norris, Raffaelle, Scharf 


Johns, Norris, Raffaelle, Scharf 


Parnas 


Parnas 


Martin, Kirshbaum 


Martin, Kirshbaum 


Irvine 


Irvine 


Perazzoli 


Perazzoli 


Huntington 


Huntington 


White 


White 


—À: 
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33 Clarinet (1) 
(Fall and spring) 
34 Clarinet (2) 
(Fall and spring) 
35 Saxophone (1) 
(Fall and spring) 
36 Saxophone (2) 
(Fall and spring) 


37 Bassoon (1) 
(Fall and spring) 


38 Bassoon (2) 
(Fall and spring) 
39 French Horn (1) 


(Fall and spring) 


40 French Horn (2) 
(Fall and spring) 

41 Trumpet (1) 
(Fall and spring) 

42 Trumpet (2) 
(Fall and spring) 


43 Trombone (1) 
(Fall and spring) 


44 Trombone (2) 
(Fall and spring) 


45 Percussion (1) 
(Fall and spring) 
46 Percussion (2) 
(Fall and spring) 
47 Harp (1) 
(Fall and spring) 
48 Harp (2) 
(Fall and spring) 


51 Orchestra (1) 


Preparation and performance of orchestral literature. 
tion before Director. 


52 Instrumental Ensemble (2) 


(Fall and spring 


Huntingto? 
Huntington 
Huntington 
Huntingto? 
Maciejewi 
Maciejewic? 
Ramsay 


R amsay 


Carma" 


stein?! 


e 
Prerequisite: ? 


steine! 
(Fall 


. -jpation. 
Chamber ensemble groups in addition to orchestra particip 


and spring) 


MUSIC 339 

53 Chorus (1) Prussing 

Preparation and performance of choral literature. Prerequisite: audition 
before Director. (Fall and spring—day ) 

54 Chamber Choir (2) Prussing 

Small vocal groups in addition to chorus participation. (Fall and 


spring—4day ) 


SECOND GROUP 


b 4 

requisite: audition to meet departmental requirements. Required practice: 5 hours 
Week for 1-semester hour courses, 10 hours a week for 2-semester hour courses, 
hours a week for 3-semester hour courses 


111 Piano (1) Tolson, Russell, Peris 
(Fall and spring) 
*112 Piano (2 or 3) Tolson, Russell, Peris 


(Fall and spring) 


113 Voice (1) Gieseler 
(Fall and spring) 
*114 Voice (2 or 3) Gieseler 
(Fall and spring) 
115 Organ (1) Scribner 
(Fall and spring) 
*116 Organ (2 or 3) Scribner 
(Fall and spring) 
117 Orchestral Instrument (1) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 
*118 Orchestral Instrument (2 or 3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 
119 Classical Guitar (1) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 
* 
120 Classical Guitar (2 or 3) Staff 


(Fall and spring) 
"ERD GROUP 
211 Piano (3) 
(Fall and spring) 
212 Piano (6) 
(Fall and spring) 


213 Voice (3) 
(Fall and spring) 


* 
Only Mg s 
Usic m; 
majors may elect 3 semester hours of credit. 
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214 Voice (6) 
(Fall and spring) 


215 Organ (3) 
(Fall and spring) 

216 Organ (6) 
(Fall and spring) 

217 Orchestral Instrument (3) 
(Fall and spring) 


218 Orchestral Instrument (6) 
(Fall and spring) 


— IDE 
JC 


Pathology 

Professors T.M. Peery (Chairman), F.N. Miller, Jr., William Newman, 
Smith 

Clinical Professors L.E. Zimmerman (Ophthalmic), J.M. Blumberg, E.B. 
wig (Dermatologic), G.H. Reifenstein, N.S. Irey, Robert Sauer (Compara 
Cornelia Hoch-Ligeti X 

Professorial Lecturers Mary Matthews, P.D. Olch (History of Medicine) 


Hel- 


tive) 


. slows 
Associate Professors W.L. Marsh, Lois Platt (Cytology), Alexander Bre 
F.S. Jannotta, M.S. Platt (Pediatrics) M.A: 
Associate Clinical Professors V.E. Martens, R.E. Palmer, W.J. Jaffurs, 
Weinberger log) 


Assistant Professors S.G. Kent, Suzanne Hammersberg (Medical Techno 
B.C. Zook (Comparative) 

Assistant Clinical Professors W.F. Enos, Marjorie Williams, C.B. Cook, 
Parkinson, I.D. Godwin, Floris Garner (Comparative), Gloria Brennan 

Special Lecturer L.C. Johnson 


Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology.—Prerequisite: the Medical T 
curriculum, page 78. dd 
Required: the general requirements, pages 81-82, 85, including B Sc 111 and "e 
tional second-group Biological Sciences courses as recommended, see pa 
and Path 115-16, 117-18, 119-20, offered in the University Hospital. " terina 
Master of Science in the field of Pathology.—Prerequisite: a Doctor of dical 
Medicine degree from a school recognized by the American Veterinary Me 
sociation. ys consists 
Required: the general requirements, pages 90-96. The program of study 
of 31 semester hours of course work distributed as follows: (1) Pat co 
mester hours), 2 semester hours selected from any basic medical wey stu nt 
Path 283 (four months full-time in hospital-based clerkship for which t ‘based on 
receives 15 semester hours of credit); and (2) a thesis (6 semester pee may be 
a two-year training period in Veterinary Pathology. This training peri patholo£ 
taken at either the Armed Forces Institute of Pathology or the Office of 
National Zoological Park, Smithsonian Institution 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Pathology.—Prerequisite: one o 
degrees from a recognized professional school: Doctor of Medicine (M.D-)» 
of Veterinary Medicine (D.V.M.), or Doctor of Dentistry (D.D.S.)- 


D.R 


echnolosy 


ing 
f the follo% or 
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|. Required: the general requirements, pages 90-94, 96-98, including 48 semester 
"ours of approved graduate course work and a minimum of 24 semester hours of 
INertation research. One year of residency in pathology at the University Hospital, 
"Qüivalent to Path 283, may be counted for a maximum of 24 semester hours of 
fraduate course work. Other experience must satisfy the eligibility requirements of the 
"DPropriate national certifying body, i.e., the American Board of Pathology in the 
wt of the M.D., the American Board of Veterinary Pathology in the case of the 
V.M., and the American Board of Oral Pathology in the case of the D.D.S. 
Research fields: Comparative Pathology, Human Pathology, Ophthalmic Pathology, 
Veterinary Pathology 


115-16 Introduction to Medical Science Marsh, Hammersberg, and Staff 
(1-1) 
Lectures on physiology, pathology, and medicine to accompany Path 119 
20. For medical technology students only. (Academic year—1 hour 
a week) 

117-18 Principles in Medical Technology Marsh, Hammersberg, and Staff 
(4—4) 


Theories, principles, sources of error of methods used in clinical chemistry, 
clinical bacteriology, serology, hematology, clinical microscopy. For medi- 


cal technology students only. (Academic year—4 hours a week) 
119-20 Medical Technology Laboratory Marsh, Hammersberg, and Staff 
(10-10) 


Rotation through University Hospital pathology laboratories: hematology 
and urinalysis, 12 weeks; chemistry, 12 weeks; bacteriology and parasitol- 
Ogy, 12 weeks; blood bank, 6 weeks; serology, 4 weeks; tissue pathology, 


4 weeks. For medical technology students only. (35 hours a week for 
50 weeks) 

* 

201 Pathology (8) Staff 


A general introduction to concepts of disease. Pathology of organ systems; 
correlation with symptoms and physical signs. Gross and microscopic study 
Of diseased tissues. Case studies. (Fall—12 hours a weeks) 


1205 Comparative Pathology I (3) Zook 
An introduction to the study of disease in vertebrates, and comparison 
With disease in man. Discussion of mechanisms by which various agents 
Provoke illness and of body defensive reactions. Illustration of common 
diseases of various species, including material from captive wild animals. 
Recommended: courses in anatomy, histology, and physiology. (Fall 
evening ) 


* 
266 Comparative Pathology H (1) Sauer, Zook 


Participation in an autopsy service involving wild animals in captivity, 
and comparison of diseases in various animal species with those in man. 
Limited to 4 students. Path. Lab., Nat'l. Zoological Park. (Fall—four 
3-hour sessions) 


* 

m Tissue Reactions to Drugs (1) Irey 
Study of the problems involved in recognizing instances of untoward re- 
action to therapy. Case presentations. (Spring—1 hour a week) 

D 
An 


© limited 
Tdepartm 


; 
number of graduate students, with permission 


t 
inte 
ental course offered by the departments of Pathology and Biological Sciences 
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*283 Anatomical Pathology Clerkship (5 to 30) Staff 
Necropsy and surgical pathology service. Prerequisite: Path 201. Five 
semester hours of credit for each 4-week period. Students may receive 


up to 30 semester hours of credit for 6 months full-time. (Fall or 
spring) 
295 Comparative Pathology III (5 to 30) Garner, Zook, Sauer 


Participation in veterinary pathology service, including wild and domes 
animals. Prerequisite: Path 201, 283. Armed Forces Inst. of Path. and/o 
Path. Lab., Nat'l. Zoological Park. (Fall or spring) 

299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) suf 


(Fall and spring) 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) suf 


= : e x 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general € 
amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) = 
ean. 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for Cf 
(Fall and spring) 


Pharmacology = 
Cc abro 
Professors H.G. Mandel (Chairman), V.H. Cohn, Jr., Paul Mazel, S.E. Fab 
(Research) 
Professorial Lecturers B.B. Brodie, F.E. Hahn straw 
Associate Professors K.S. Kim (Research), W.R. Jondorf (Research), J.-A- 5t 


Assistant Professors Philip Klubes, Barbara Roth-Schechter 

Special Lecturer D.J. Boullin rts 
Master of Science in the field of Pharmacology.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor of y 

or Bachelor of Science degree. The undergraduate program must have include 4, 

following courses, or equivalent: B Sc 11-12; Phys 1, 2; Chem 11-12, 22, 5 rec 

53—54. One year of calculus and a course in physical chemistry are normally 

ommended but may be taken during the work toward the Master's degree. phy! 


Required: the general requirements, pages 90-96, including Bioc ML 22^ 
201; Phar 201, 299-300. The remaining courses may be selected from 530 233, 


227, 232, 241, 252, 260, 266; Chem 156, 251-52, 257; Micr 201, 225, 226, ^ 

257, 258; Phar 254, 256, 267, 269, 272, 279, 281, 282, 283. quire 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Pharmacology.—Required: the general r 

ments, pages 90—94, 96-98. 


atar Pharm 
Research fields: Biochemical Pharmacology, Chemotherapy and Molecular P 


cology, Developmental Pharmacology, and Physiological Disposition of Drugs i 
nd 
201 Pharmacology (8) Mandel violos”! 
i ; : i 

Lectures, laboratory, conferences on interaction of drugs and bioc m 

systems as a basis for rational therapy of disease. Prerequa 
istry and physiology, or approval of Department. (Fall—day PT 
203 Fundamental Principles of Pharmacology (2) „teractions 
jnte?* d. 


Basic principles of pharmacology, including drug receptor henom? 
structure activity relationships, pharmacokinetics, membrane P 
cellular control mechanisms, drug toxicity. (Fall—day) 


to limited number of graduate students, with permission, 


PHARMACOLOGY 343 


215 Adolescent Drug Abuse: a Program for Cohn and Staff 
Educators (3) 
Primarily for secondary school teachers, counselors, and administrators. 
Multidisciplinary lectures and discussions concerning the physiological 
and psychological effects of narcotics, central nervous system stimulants 
and depressants, alcohol, and hallucinogenic and psychedelic drugs; psy- 
chosocial factors leading to adolescent drug abuse; legal implications of 
drug abuse; prevention, control, and treatment of drug abuse. 


252 Seminar: Clinical Pharmacology (2) Fabro 
Problems in therapeutics; emphasis on drugs used in treatment of cardio- 
vascular and infectious diseases. Enrollment limited. (1971-72 and 
alternate years: spring—day ) 

254 Frontiers in Pharmacology (1) Mandel and Staff 
Recent advances and fields of research in pharmacology. Presentations 
by scientists from neighboring institutions. (Spring—day ) 

256 Molecular Pharmacology (2) Hahn 


Current theory on action of drugs, especially chemotherapeutic agents, at 
molecular level. Effect of drugs on biosynthetic processes of the cell with 
respect to DNA, messenger RNA, transfer RNA, ribosomes, protein, cell 
wall, and intermediary metabolites. Factors which alter action of drugs, 


such as drug interactions and resistance. (Spring—day ) 
258 Cancer Chemotherapy (1) Mandel and Staff 
Mechanisms by which drugs inhibit the growth of tumor cells. (1971- 


72 and alternate years: spring—4day) 


259 Developmental Pharmacology (1) Fabro 
Lectures, seminars, conferences. Teratogenic actions of drugs; pharma- 
cological principles which apply during prenatal and perinatal develop- 


ment. (1971-72 and alternate years: spring—4day) 

260 Endocrine Pharmacology (1) Kim 
Lectures and seminars on recent advances in the pharmacology and 
mechanism of action of various hormones. (1972-73 and alternate 
years: spring—day) 

267 Pharmacological Research (arr.) Staff 


Research with staff members. May be repeated once for credit toward a 
Master of Science degree. (Fall and spring—day ) 


269 Pharmacology Seminar (1) Staff 
Recent advances in pharmacology. Content differs each time the course 
IS offered; may be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring—4day ) 

272 Physiological Disposition of Drugs (3) Cohn 


Fate of drugs in biological tissue. Absorption, distribution, chemical alter- 
ation, excretion of drugs; physical, chemical, and biological factors affect- 
ing these processes. Limited to 20 students. Prerequisite: Phar 201. 
(1971—72 and alternate years: spring—day) 


215.: 

76 Advanced Topics in Pharmacology I-II (1—1) Staff 
Lectures and seminars on advances in mechanisms of drug action; phar- 
macology of new drugs; theoretical aspects of pharmacology; laboratory 
techniques, (1971-72 and alternate years: academic year—day) 
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277-78 Advanced Topics in Pharmacology HI-IV (1—1) 


299- 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Philosophy (Field-of-Study) 
Arts and Letters curriculum, page 76 of the 


tired: in addition to the general requirements, pages 81-85, the p?" 
The coordinat 


Reqt 


Philosophy major examination at the end of the senior year 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Stafi 
Continuation of Phar 275-76 (1972-73 and alternate years: acer 
demic year—day ) 


Staff 


279 Special Topics in Pharmacology (arr.) 


: . 
Selected aspects of drug action. Content differs each time the course 
offered; may be repeated once for credit (Fall and spring—day) 


281 Physiological Techniques in Pharmacology— Mazel, Straw 
Lecture (2) s 
Physiological techniques for obtaining information on mechanism and site 
of action of pharmacological agents. Limited to 20 students Phar ^ 
may be taken without 282. Prerequisite: Phar 201. (1971-72 an 
alternate years: spring—day ) 


r " T " " vel. Straw 
282 Physiological Techniques in Pharmacology— Mazel, Str 


Laboratory (2) 


: . ar concul 
Accompanies Phar 281. Prerequisite: Phar 201. Prerequisite OF c 
rent registration: Phar 281 (1971-72 and alternate years: Spr 
day ) 
ae » : : D : : Cohn 
283 Biochemical Techniques in Pharmacology (arr.) di 
: shemi“ 
Lectures and laboratory Theory and practice of modern -— 
E " ac 
techniques applicable to study of metabolic fate and mechanism o 


of drugs. Prerequisite: Phar 201 (As arranged ) 


staff 
295 Reading and Research (arr.) m 
a e Science 
Independent study for students preparing for the Master of Scient 
gree. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) , 
' e Sta 
300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


(Fall and spring) 


staf 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) | ex 
t , general € 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gene 
amination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 
stall 


it 
red for cred! 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated fo 


(Fall and spring) 


Philosophy — 


Professors Thelma Z. Lavine (Chairman), R.H. Schlagel 
Associate Professors C.H. Pfuntner, W.B. Griffith 
Associate Professorial Lecturer Laura Schrenk 
Assistant Professor Gerald Donaldson 


Me eee 
prerequisite 


ed kno" 


PHILOSOPHY 345 


tige upon which the student will be examined is the following: (1) History of Phi- 
‘Sophy and (2) Problems of Philosophy 
Master of Arts in the field of Philosophy.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree with 
4 Undergraduate major in Philosophy at this University, or an equivalent degree, as 
tested by passing this University's major examination in Philosophy. The under- 
hiuate program should have included the following courses or their equivalent: 
111, 112, 113, 121, 131, and 152 
*quired: the general requirements, pages 90—96. The program of study consists 
ai!) a minimum of 24 semester hours of second- and third-group courses plus a 
sis (equivalent to 6 semester hours) or (2) 36 semester hours of approved sec- 
à d. and third-group courses without a thesis. A Master's ¢ omprehensive Examina- 
E required in two areas of philosophy: the History of Philosophy and Prob- 
of Philosophy and Contemporary Philosophy. 


"Sr GROUP 


61-62 Introduction to Philosophy (3-3) Staff 


Problems of modern philosophy in relation to scientific and social devel- 
opments since the Renaissance. Phil 61: theories of reality. Phil 62: 
theories of knowledge. Phil 61 or 62 may be taken independently. 
(Academic year—day and evening) 


71 Philosophy and Literature (3) Lavine 


Philosophical foundations of psychoanalytical psychiatry, existentialism, 
and Marxism and their expression in literature, e.g., in the works of 
Mann, Kafka, Camus, Sartre, Malraux, Silone, and Koestler (Spring 
—4ay ) 


Regn, 
“OND GROUP 


111 History of Ancient Philosophy (3) Donaldson 


History of Western philosophy from early Greece to the early Middle 
Ages. (Fall—day) 


112 History of Modern Philosophy (3) Pfuntner 
History of Western philosophy of the 17th and 18th centuries (Descartes 
to Kant). (Spring—day ) 

113 19th Century Philosophy (3) Lavine 
European philosophy from Kant to Nietzsche (Fall—day ) 

P) ijp 

121 Introduction to Symbolic Logic (3) Griffith 


Systematic study of the principles of valid inference with attention to the 
development of skill in logical analysis and evaluation of arguments, and 
to the elementary theory of formal systems (Fall—day) 


*155 4 ` : . 
127 Theories of History (3) Lavine 


Critiques of philosophies of history: idea of progress, historicism, He- 
gelian-Marxian dialectic, cyclical and social-scientific views. Contempo- 


rary problems of historical knowledge (Fall—day) 
l "n: i 
31 Ethics (3) Griffith 
Theories of “the good” and “the right” from Plato to Sartre. (Spring 
OU —day) 
Merde 
Partmental course offered by the departments of Philosophy and History 
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132 Social Philosophy (3) Lavine 
Social philosophies from Luther to Marxism and Fascism. (Spring— 
day) 

142 Philosophy of Law (3) Donaldson 


Systematic examination of the fundamental concepts of law and jurisp™ 


dence; special emphasis on their treatment by contemporary philosopher 
and jurists. (Spring—evening) 

" . | 

151 Myth, Science, and the Modern Mind (3) Schlag? 


: : ^ nal and 
A course in the philosophy of science. Comparison of the mythical 8 


scientific outlook; emphasis on the development and nature of scien 
concepts, methodology, and explanation from Copernicus to Einstein. 
(Fall —day) 

| 
Knowledge, Truth, and Reality (3) sch 
Inquiry into the basis and structure of knowledge, the problem y^ 
ception and independent reality, and the meaning and criteria of t 
(Spring—day ) 

ef 

162 Aesthetics (3) Pfunt? : 
and criticis™ A 
ry af" 


UA 
N 


Nature of aesthetic experience, problems of appreciation 
the arts, and theories of artistic creation. Emphasis on contempora 


and criticism. (Spring—evening) 

x 7 tne 
172 American Philosophy (3) Pfun pt 

Philosophies of Peirce, Royce, James, Dewey, and Santayana as re 
sentatives of American thought (Fall—evening ) 

: | 
192 Contemporary Philosophy: Analytical (3) Sch = 
The two dominant movements of recent Anglo-American philosophy, ied 


cal positivism and British ordinary language philosophy, as rub" 
by G.E. Moore, Wittgenstein, Ryle, Austin, Ayer, etc (Fall 


s ; riffith 
193 Contemporary Philosophy: Phenomenological (3) pe: 
: e 
The phenomenological movement, including its development into jay) 
and French existentialism, and its more recent phases. (Spring 


THIRD GROUP 


staf 
201-2 Readings and Research (3-3) lems: 
Advanced readings and reports. Investigation of special proble 
(Academic year) 


i : Donalds 

210 Seminar: Ancient Philosophy (3) credit 
j 4 r 

Content differs each time course is offered; may be repeated pr 


Topic for 1971—72: a study of the major works of Plato. 


evening ) schlag? 
216 Seminar: Kant (3) 1 g^ 
Critique of Pure Reason. (1972-73 and alternate years: sprin 
ning) ; 
n grifit 


221 Seminar: Logical Theory (3) 
Metatheory of deductive systems, modal logics; historical 4 
cal import of recent developments. (1972-73 and alternate 


—evening ) 
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231 Seminar: Ethical Theory (3) Griffith 


Readings in recent ethical philosophy. (Fall—evening ) 
Schlagel 


251 Seminar: Philosophy of Science (3) 
historical and theoretical foun- 


Intensive study of selected problems in the 


dations of science. (Spring—evening) 
252 Seminar: Epistemology (3) Schlagel 
Study of selected problems. 
262 Seminar: Aesthetics (3) Pfuntner 
Study of selected problems. 
Pfuntner 


272 Seminar: American Philosophy (3) 


Important American contributions to theories of the self, society, and his- 


tory. (1971-72 and alternate years: fall —evening ) 
280 Seminar: Philosophy of History (3) Lavine 
Current issues concerning the problem of historical knowledge. 
Staff 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


Physical Education 


Pr T 
fessors Elizabeth Burtner (Emeritus), R.G. Hanken, V.J. DeAngelis, Loretta 


Een. J.L. Breen (Chairman) 
fessorial Lecturers W.D. Thompson, R.B. Castell, Donald Hawkins, Mar- 
wo, Hanson, J.P. Naughton 
x Professors Lyndale George, Jeanne Snodgrass, Maida Withers 
_ Professorial Lecturer Evelyn DeBoeck 
Menor Gayle Clapp, Honey Nashman, Nancy Johnson, B.P. Be- 
Astisiqn, A McEwan, Judith Young 
hstruct rofessorial Lecturers Martha Jesnak, Barbara Katz, S.G. Pitts 
A ors K.E. Bumgarner, Linda Woolsey 
rer Calva Collier 
Sg i of study leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Science in Physical Edu- 
tducation pe dan! for specialization in elementary and secondary school physical 
rtunit Ka ance), Master of Arts in Education (field in Physical Education with 
s 5^ ‘or specialization in dance, elementary and secondary school physical 
School a tal safety education, or special physical education) are offered by the 
is De “‘ducation (see pages 101-25). — = . | 
*Xcept greet includes all the recognized sport activities of University students 
Four Erosion athletics for men. 
Except for — of Physical Education (PE 4, 5, or 6) are required for graduation, 
i medical e students exempt under the regulations stated on pages 74-75. : 
tivities, examination is required before participation in physical education 
any E University is not responsible for injuries received in intramural games or in 
Smeg nre of the Department of Physical Education, and the student as- 
esponsibility therefor. 


* A Physical Education fee of $4.50 a semester is required for registration in one 
activity courses -ted 
Students whose medical examinations indicate the desirability for remedial or restricte 
are assigned to programs especially adapted to their needs 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Courses with titles followed by the parenthetical designation (men) are available 
to men students only; those with titles followed by the parenthetical designatio 
(women) are available to women students only. 


FIRST GROUP 


4 Physical Education Activities (1) stafi 
"T : ` " ; " Aay 
A minimum of 24 clock hours of instruction required each semester. = 
be repeated for credit not to exceed 4 semester hours. (Fall and spt 
—day) 
5 Physical Education Activities (1) (men) Stall 
: P " ‘ : ay 
A minimum of 24 clock hours of instruction required each semester. n 
be repeated for credit not to exceed 4 semester hours. (Fall and sp" 
—4day) 
6 Physical Education Activities (1) (women) d 
ide 1 i ; n ay 
A minimum of 24 clock hours of instruction required each semester. a 
be repeated for credit not to exceed 4 semester hours. (Fall and sP 


—day) 


Staff 


57 Dance Technique I (1) 
Intermediate technique in modern dance. (Fall) 
Staff 


58 Dance Technique II (1) 


Advanced technique in modern dance. (Fall) 


SECOND GROUP 


: á idii ; : : grass 
101 Physical Education in the Elementary School (3) Snodg 


For Elementary Education and Physical Education majors. Implication’ 
of child growth and development for school and playground progrè at, 
philosophy, curriculum, techniques of teaching, facilities and equipme 
evaluation. (Fall—evening) 


Staff 


102 Physical Education Curriculum in the Elementary School (3) Á 
on act 


Curriculum for kindergarten and grades 1-6 in physical educat! 
ties. Prerequisite: PE 101. (Spring—evening) 


— uad ashma! 
105 Special Physical Education (3) Nash " 
e handi 


Corrective, developmental, and adapted physical education for th tarded: 
capped—orthopaedic, neurological, cardiovascular, and mentally re“ 
Clinical experience. (Spring—evening ) 


7» . - * nson 
107 Teaching Ethnic Dance (1 or 2) ur nc 
Methods and materials for teaching the folk and social forms of da 

(Fall—day ) staff 
108 Dance Improvisation (1) and 


. : formance: 
Awareness of the body, environment, group dynamics, performan 
composition through improvisational technique. (Fall—day ) 


ithers 
109 Dance Composition I (1 or 2) wi 


Basic elements and principles of composition. (Fall—day ) 


he 
or more of ' 


activit 
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110 Dance Composition H (1) Withers 
Advanced problems in composition. May be repeated once for credit. 
(Spring—day ) 

111-12 Sports Education Technique I-II (3—3) Staff 
Techniques for teaching individual, dual, and team sports. ( Academic 
year—4day ) 

113-14 Field Experience: Practicum in Physical Education (3-3) Staff 

(Formerly Practice in Teaching Physical Education Activities) 

Pre-practice teaching in elementary or secondary school physical educa- 

tion and special physical education. Observations and seminars relating to 

field experiences. (1972-73 and alternate years: academic year—day ) 


117 Teaching Modern Dance (2 or 3) Staff 


Methods of teaching modern dance: technique, improvisation, and com- 
position. Analysis of accompaniment. Secondary, college, adult levels. 
(1972-73 and alternate years: fall—evening) 


119 Creative Dance for Children (3) Withers 
Study of dance as an expressive medium for children; emphasis on con- 
cepts and principles, methods and materials. Consideration given to dance 
for children with special education problems. (Fall—day) 


120 Repertory (1) Withers 
Study and performance of dance works. Admission by permission of in- 


structor. May be repeated three times for credit. (Fall and spring— 
day) 

122 Methods and Materials for Health Education (3) Stallings 
Curriculum planning and organization, methodology, selection and use of 
materials, evaluation, basic health knowledge. (Spring—day ) 

123 Advanced Dance Techniques (1) Staff 
Ballet and modern dance. May be repeated once for credit. (Fall and 
spring—day ) 

129 Perceptual and Conceptual Learning (3) Stallings 


Theories of motor development and their application to teaching move- 
ment skills and sport skills. 


130 Motor Performance in Childhood (3) Staff 
Study of the evolvement and refinement of fundamental movement skills. 
(1971-72 and alternate years: spring—evening ) 


134 Rhythmic Analysis through Creative Movement (3) DeBoeck 
Pulse, meter, phrase, simple music notation, and analysis of elementary 
forms of music composition. Sensory and ideational stimuli, music, poetry, 
and the visual arts as motivation for improvisation and choreography. 
Prerequisite: Mus 3, one semester of modern dance or ballet; or equiva- 
lent. (1971-72 and alternate years: spring—day ) 


135_ 

5-36 Survey of Dance History (3—3) Staff 
Dance from primitive ritual to contemporary folk, art, and ethnic forms. 
Practical work in dance included. PE 135: prehistoric to 20th century. 
PE 136: 20th century. (1971-72 and alternate years: academic year 


—evening ) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


137 Dance Notation (3) Kat 


Study of Labanotation; leads to elementary certification. (1971-72 and 
alternate years: spring—day) 


138 History, Principles, Organization, and Administration of Georg 


Physical Education (3) 
(Formerly Philosophy and Organization of Physical Education) 


Nature and function of administration and organization in physical at 
cation. Professional associations, ethics, and curriculum content. ( 


—day) 
139 Teacher Behavior (3) Brec” 


Laboratory assignments for experience in teaching; study of individus 
differences and the nature and interrelationships of psychological. = 
and differences; teacher behavior analyzed in relation to motives, attitude 
and expectations. Integration of structure, psychological processes, z 
behavior emphasized for a more thorough understanding of the adjus 
ment processes. 


141—42 Dance Production (2—2) suf 


(Replaces former PE 118 Dance Production (2 or 3)) 


: i i erts 
Planning, choreographing, and staging of dance: demonstration, con 
musicals, plays, festivals. Design and execution: lighting, costam 
make-up. Crew work; accompaniment for dance. (1972-73 and * 
nate years: academic year—evening) af 
St 
144 Choreography (2) 


Solo and group. (Fall and spring) 


— pings 
149 Anatomy and Kinesiology (3) - ove’ 
Study of the structure of the human body and analysis of bomen and 
ment, including neuromuscular mechanisms, cardivascular system» 
mechanical physics. (Spring) » 
EE ith 
157 Dance Technique and Theory (1) Mes 
Theories of movement; analysis and practice of contemporary 
techniques. (Spring—day ) gelis 
- , n ' 
158 Safety Education (3) Deft 


p e 
a: : :airies with 7 
Liability, prevention, and emergency care of all types of injuries ies and 
erence to first aid and athletics. Proper use of personnel, facili 


THIRD GROUP 


equipment. (Fall—evening) á rube 
e 
164 Physiology of Exercise (3) on thes? 
The physiological functions of the body and the effect of exercise O 
functions. Prerequisite: PE 149. (Spring—evening ) 
pre 


201 Philosophy and Organization of Physical Education (3) 


Concepts of philosophy and philosophic method applied to ob 
ciples, and practice in physical education. (Fall—evening) 


i in 
jectives pr 


stalling 

202 Motor Learning (3) tor P 

: : A j o Nm 

Theories of motor development and learning; variables of 2d skills: 
formance and learning with implications for teaching move 

(Spring—evening ) 
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211 Problems and Modern Trends in Physical Education (3) Hanken 
Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour). For experienced teachers. Or- 
ganization, supervision, and curriculum problems growing out of current 
issues; program planning policies; competition. 


220 Problems in Health Education (3) Stallings 


Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour). Health needs, policies and pro- 
gram planning, use of community resources, promising practices in the 
field. (Fall—evening) 


230 Movement Analysis (3) Staff 
Scientific analysis of fundamental movement and sports skills. (1972- 
73 and alternate years: fall) 


232 Current Issues in Elementary School Physical Hanson 
Education (3) 
Current philosophy, trends, and research; implications for curriculum, 
instruction, evaluation. (Spring—evening) 


234 Organization and Administration of Elementary George, Snodgrass 
School Physical Education (3) 
For school administrators, supervisors, principals, and physical education 
specialists. Curriculum, administrative, and supervisory problems; kinder- 
garten, grades 1—6. (1972-73 and alternate years: spring—evening) 


241 Physical Examinations and Correctives (3) Nashman 
Examination for detection of postural defects, faulty body mechanics, 
and physical fitness; exercise prescription. Clinical experience. Prerequi- 
site: PE 105 or equivalent. (Spring—evening ) 


242 Environment, Leisure, and the Quality of Life (3) Hawkins 
(Formerly Recreation for Special Groups) 
A seminar focusing on evironmental problems and ecological planning and 
their impact on man’s total physical and cultural development. The course 
encompasses normal population as well as handicapped and other special 
groups. (Fall—evening ) 


) : " . 

250 Recreation and Outdoor Education (3) Thompson 
Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour). Current trends in philosophy, 
Principles, practices, and programs for outdoor education, camping, and 
community-school relationships. (Fall—evening) 


256 Sports Medicine (3) Naughton 
Theory and practice of therapeutic exercise as it applies to physical re- 
habilitation of the physically handicapped; sports injuries; preventive, 
adapted, and remedial concepts; teachers’ and coaches’ role as related to 
ancillary medical focus; research in injury prevention and the use of 
food and vitamin supplements as an ergogenetic process. (Spring) 


LUE 
258 Safety Education— Care and Prevention (3) Staff 


Offered only by the College of General Studies in off-campus centers. 
Care and prevention of athletic injuries, school safety, first aid, and lia- 
bility. Leads to Instructor Certification in First Aid. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


261 Driver and Safety Education I (3) Pitts 


History, scope, objectives. Automobile construction and maintenance 
traffic accidents, laws, regulations, sound driving practices, responsibilities 
and liabilities; emphasis on practice driving laboratory experience 
(Fall—evening ) 


262 Driver and Safety Education II (3) Pitt 


Methods and techniques of conducting programs, pupil and prorat 
evaluation, research, planning, organization and instruction in m "T 
approaches, laboratory and direct experiences in the utilization of m 
tiple car and simulator approaches to instruction. (Spring—evening 
263 Basic Simulation—Driver Education (3) Pitts 
i ee : I$ 
Offered only by the College of General Studies in off-campus cente 
Orientation and psychological foundations of simulator instruction. 
eration, care, and preventive maintenance; organization and administra 
of a driver education simulator program. 


à i ell 

264 Safety Education (3) c | 

o 1 ; 0}, 

Extraneous influences that cause vehicular accidents—such as alcoba 
drugs, suicidal tendencies, emotional and psychological factors, me 
reasons—and their effects upon driver safety. (Spring—evening) 


tion 


265 Driver and Safety Education III (3) Pie 


Modern methods and materials in traffic safety and driver education; psy 
chological testing; Drivucator; multiple-car method. f 
St 


270 Philosophy of Dance (3) 


en 
Study of the theories and concepts underlying dance from the de 
tury to the present. (1972-73 and alternate years: fall—evening 
yeas Kal? 
271-72 Dance Notation (3-3) ( no 
Study of Labanotation. Special project: study and reconstruction dance, 
tated works of 20th century choreographers of American modern „judet 
PE 271: leads to intermediate certification; effort-shape notation 1D€ ears 
PE 272: intermediate-advanced level. (1971-72 and alternate y 
academic year—day ) 
i rtner 
273 Advanced Choreography (3) » 


Advanced problems in creative movement and composition. -— for 

ographing of group and solo works in dance. May be repeated o 

credit. (Fall and spring) j 
€ 

; Ee m " urth 

277 Dance Expressions in Selected Cultures (3 or 6) 3 
Study of ethnic forms of dance through reading and participation. being 
may be done in the United States or the country of the danc 
studied. (Fall and spring) 


suf 
297 Advanced Topical Studies (3) 


ent 
Independent study or field project pertinent to the needs of the € 
including synthesis and critique of background literature. Prered edit 
Educ 295 or permission of instructor. May be repeated once for 
(Fall and spring) 


Physical Science 


Xe "Chemistry." 


Physics 


Professors G.M. Koehl, Herbert Jehle, H.H. Hobbs, Julian Eisenstein (Chair- 
man), Otto Bergmann, A.J. Zuchelli, Francisco Prats 
l'ofessorial Lecturer Herbert Rabin 
Ssociate Professorial Lecturer H.H. Landon, Jr. 
‘sistant Professors Margaret Montzka, J.M. Harrison, N.K. Khatcheressian, 
W.C. Parke, M.F. Taragin 
wachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Physics (Departmental).— 
»"quisite: the Arts and Letters or the Science curriculum, respectively, pages 76 
^^ Including Phys 1, 2, 31-32, 51-52; Chem 11-12; Math 31, 32, and 33. 
jg aired: the general requirements, pages 81 85, including (1) Phys 151 or 152, 
With and 165; (2) 12 semester hours of intermediate Physics courses, to be selected 
m approval of the departmental adviser; (3) 6 semester hours selected from 
11, 112, 124, 134, 139, 140, 142; (4) Stat 97 or EE 51. 
“aster of Arts in the field of Physics.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree with a 
Jor In Physics at this University, or an equivalent degree. 
3 pared: the general requirements, pages 90-96, including Phys 231, 232, 233- 
wayo 291, 299-300, plus one of the following: Phys 241, 242, 243, 244, 245, 
actor of Philosophy in the field of Physics.—Required: the general requirements, 
fs 90. 94. 96-98. 
Geetarch fields: Experimental Solid State Physics (Behavior of Electrons in Solids, 
tures E Perfection of € rystals, Magnetic Properties of Solids at Low Tempera- 
ticle pissbauer Effect), and Theoretical Physics ( Biophysics, Elementary Par- 
M eH Theory, General Relativity, Magnetic and Optical Properties of Solids, 
ar Structure, Nuclear Scattering, Quantum Mechanics). 
by E of Philosophy in the field of Biophysics (an interdepartmental field offered 
2 departments of Biological Sciences, Physics, and Physiology, see pages 218- 
Bacher Pages 90 94, 96-98, for requirements for the degree. a 
ducati, or of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Physics.—Prerequisite: the 
: lon curriculum, pages 78 79 wes 
quired: the Physics option and the professional courses listed on pages 112, 115. 


Pag 


De = 
Partmental prerequisite: Phys 31-32 or equivalent, and consent of a depart- 
adviser, are prerequisite to all second-group courses in Physics. 


>. à 
10 Introduction to Astronomy (3-3) Staff 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour), laboratory (2 hours). Classical 
through modern astronomy with introduction to basic principles under- 
lying astronomical systems and observations. Primarily for nonscience 
majors. Laboratory fee, $11 a semester. (Academic year—day ) 
353 
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| 
| *11-12 Introduction to Astronomy (2-2) suf | 
| Same as Phys 9-10 without the laboratory. (Academic year—day and 


evening) 


PHYSICS | 
| FIRST GROUP 


| 1 General Physics (4) suf 
Topics in classical physics which form a foundation for modern phys! t 
Prerequisite: two years of college preparatory mathematics or concu ing; 
registration for Math 6. Laboratory fee, $11. (Fall—day and even 


spring—4day ) 
staf | 


2 Introduction to Modern Physics (4) 
Selected topics in modern physics, including electromagnetic phenome 
Prerequisite: Phys 1 or equivalent. Phys 1 may be waived on the 
of the College Entrance Examination Board Achievement Test ot i 
vanced Placement Examination or by a departmental examination pr 
to registration. Laboratory fee, $11. (Fall—day; spring—day an 
ning) 


Staff | 
spring 


Staff 
spring—day an 


13 General Physics (3) 
Same as Phys 1 without laboratory. (Fall—day and evening; 
day) 


14 Introduction to Modern Physics (3) 


Same as Phys 2 without laboratory. (Fall—day; 

evening) 

poU suf 
5 Topics in Contemporary Physics (3) m 


NET € b theory 
articles in the physical sciences. Topics include relativity, qu high 
elementary particles, lasers, Méssbauer effect, etc. Prerequisite: 


school physics and two years of college preparatory mathematics. 


7 Ideas of Physics—History and Analysis (3) 


nd 
x : space ? 
The development of atomic theory and corresponding views of spar wyo 


[4 
ant to the jal 


time are discussed. Physical phenomena which were relevant. S 
lution of the atomic theory are treated in historical perspective: d tec 
attention is given to the liaison of physics with mathematics an 
nology. Prerequisite: high school algebra. suf 


31-32 Introduction to Theoretical Physics (2-2) sat te 
analytic? gem" 


Theoretical structure of physics, emphasis on appropriate (Aca 
niques. Prerequisite: two semesters of calculus and Phys 4 
year—day and evening) i 
"ven es science red? ign 9 
* This course does not satisfy the Columbian College of Arts and Scienc "led in. of 
This course may not be taken by students who have completed, or are enr ue" 
enroll in Phys 9-10 4 science requi jan w 
t This course does not satisfy the Columbian College of Arts and Sciences lied in, or P 
This course may not be taken by students who have completed, or are enrc P 
Lj 


i 
enroll in Phys 1 science req" 
Arts and Sciences scient i? 


or are € 


t This course does not satisfy the Columbian College of or P' 


This course may not be taken by students who have completed, 


enroll in Phys 2 


nrolled in, 
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51-52 Introduction to Experimental Physics (2-2) Staff 


Experiments and lectures on the basic phenomena of physics and tech- 
niques of experimentation. Prerequisite: Phys 2 and two semesters of 
calculus. Laboratory fee, $11 a semester. (Academic year—day and 
evening) 


SECOND GROUP 


151-52 Intermediate Laboratory (2-2) Staff 


Independent advanced work to introduce students to laboratory and shop 
techniques and the use of specialized instruments. Prerequisite: Phys 51- 
52. Laboratory fee, $11 a semester. (Academic year—day ) 


161 Mechanics I (3) Staff 


Mechanics of mass points and rigid bodies. Newton's laws, conservation 
laws, Euler’s equations, inertia tensor, small vibrations, and elements of 


Lagrange’s and Hamilton’s equations. (Fall—day ) 

162 Mechanics II (3) Staff 
Basic aspects of elasticity and fluid dynamics, strain tensor, stress tensor, 
equations of equilibrium, elastic waves, ideal and viscous fluids. (Spring 
—day) 

163 Optics (3) Staff 


Oscillations and waves, energy and momentum of the electromagnetic 
field, interference, diffraction, geometrical optics, optics of crystals and 
other media, dispersion. (Fall—day ) 


164 Thermodynamics (3) Staff 
Basic principles of thermodynamics, reversible changes, applications to 
Simple systems, thermodynamic potentials, phase equilibrium. (Spring) 

l > -are 
65-66 Electromagnetic Theory (3-3) Staff 


Development of Maxwell's field equations using vector and tensor calcu- 
lus, electrostatics, stationary and nonstationary phenomena, basic circuit 
theory, electromagnetic waves and radiation. (Academic year—day) 


167 Principles of Quantum Physics (3) Staff 


Experimental background and theoretical basis of quantum mechanics. 
(Fall—evening) 


168 Applied Quantum Physics (3) Staff 
Applications of quantum mechanics to statistical mechanics and to atomic, 
molecular, and nuclear physics. (Spring—evening ) 

170 Elementary Solid State Physics (3) Staff 
Dielectric and magnetic properties of solids, behavior of electrons in 
Metals and semi-conductors, lattice defects. (Spring—evening) 

| i : 

72 Biophysics (3) Jehle 


Biosynthesis of macromolecules: physical basis of nucleic acid replication, 

anscription, and translation; information theory. Specificity of interaction 
of celis in reaggregation and morphogenesis. Symmetry in biological or- 
ganization. (Fall—day ) 
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175 Nuclear Physics (3) suff 


Structure and stability of atomic nuclei, nuclear transformations T | 
actions, radiations of nuclei, fission. (1972-73 and alternate years: fa 


THIRD GROUP 


Consent of a departmental graduate adviser is required for admission to all thi 
group courses in Physics. 
Staff 


m and 
ditions 
ntitiess 


231 Electromagnetic Theory: Macroscopic Effects (3) 


Aspects of electromagnetism having to do with fields in the vacuu 
in media, their determination in terms of physical boundary con 
and their effects upon charges and matter; definition of field qua cs 
experimental field relations, solutions for the fields, effects of diee 
and magnetic media, time-dependent solutions, and basic aspects of opti | 
(Fall—day ) 


232 Advanced Mechanics (3) S al 
k k ; iation 

Analytic methods of mechanics as a basis for modern theory: — 

principles, Lagrange's equations, Hamiltonian formulation, canonical 1 


formations, classical perturbation theory, transition to continuum. 
—day ) 


233-34 Quantum Mechanics (3—3) 


General aspects of quantum mechanics with emphasis upon th 
mental principles involved. Operators, representations and trans 
theory, Schrodinger and Heisenberg pictures, angular momentum, pe 
bation theory, scattering theory. (Academic year—evening) 

Staff 


staff 


e develop” 
formatio? 


235 Special Relativity (3) 


: ce 
v I : : § 
Application of relativistic concepts to the basic fields of physics: SP 
and time, tensors and covariant mechanics of point particles, CO c 
relativ! 


form of electromagnetism, relativistic variational principles, 
quantum equations. (1971-72 and alternate years: fall—day) 


236 Electromagnetic Theory: Electrodynamics and 
Radiative Effects (3) 


self- 
Lienard-Wiechert potentials, multipole fields, covariant methods, the 
field problem, and classical radiation theory. (Spring—day) v 
M 
24] Statistical Mechanics (3) py we 
Study of atomic configurations under thermodynamic condition® nie! 
of partition functions and cluster expansion techniques; ideal an 
gases; electron plasmas; changes of state. (Spring) fi 
St 


242 Atomic and Molecular Structure (3) op 
Structure of atoms and molecules, energy levels, binding eX and 
activity. Hartree and Hartree-Fock equations, spin-effects, rota 1972 
vibrational effects, paramagnetic resonance, chemical binding. 

72 and alternate years: spring) 
staf 


243 Solid State Physics: Structure and Binding (3) ai cry 
Atomic structure of solids and analysis of the binding ees und 
talline forms and symmetries, atomic vibrations and specific d alternat? | 


and optical propagation, crystalline defects. (1971-72 an 
years: fall—evening) 


25] 


PHYSICS 


244 Solid State Physics: Electronic Processes in Metals (3) Staff 


Phenomena in metals and semi-conductors determined by the electronic 
states allowed: binding, specific heats, magnetic properties, transport phe- 
nomena. Independent particle approximation and many-body aspects are 
discussed. (1971-72 and alternate years: spring—evening) 


245 Quantum Electrodynamics: Theory and Applications (3) Staff 


A presentation of the lower order effects depending upon the quantal na- 
ture of the electromagnetic field: Hamiltonian formulation and field quan- 
tization, perturbation calculations, Compton effect, photoelectric effect, 
electron-electron scattering, pair. creation and annihilation, indices of re- 
fraction, divergence difficulties. (1972-73 and alternate years: fall) 


246 Quantum Field Theory (3) Staff 


Covariant presentation of general theory of quantized fields, Boson and 
Fermion fields, theory of S-matrix, dispersion relations, and renormaliza- 


tion program. (1972-73 and alternate years: spring) 

247 Nuclear Theory (3) Staff 
Nuclear interactions, nuclear models, theory of nuclear reactions, pion 
physics and weak interactions. (1971-72 and alternate years: spring) 

248 Elementary Particles (3) Staff 
Scalar, vector, and spinor fields and their particle aspects; weak and strong 
interactions; symmetry properties and conservation laws. (1971-72 and 
alternate years: spring) 

249 Statistical Processes (3) Staff 


Extension of statistical concepts to irreversible processes. Ergodic behavior, 
classical and quantum approaches to irreversible effects in large systems, 
master equations, recurrence paradox and development of thermodynamic 
concepts. (1972-73 and alternate years: fall) 


250 Selected Topics in Modern Physics (3) Staff 


Complements the established curriculum by affording formal instruction 
i^ topics of immediate interest to the development of physics and in par- 
ticular to the members of the graduate research group. May be repeated 
for credit with permission of graduate adviser. (Fall and spring) 


752 Laboratory (3-3) Staff 


Individual work on special topics. Laboratory fee, $11 a semester. (Aca- 
demic year) 


254 General Theory of Relativity (3) Staff 


Physical principles and mathematical methods underlying Einstein's field 
equation, geodesic equations of motion, checks of the theory, action prin- 
Ciple, conservation laws, perturbation theory, gravitational radiation theory, 
relativistic cosmology. (1971-72 and alternate years: spring) 


291 Seminar (1) Staff 


Individual investigation of special problems. All students registered for a 
Master’s degree in physics are expected to attend this seminar during resi- 
dence for the degree, and to take part in its programs. Credit for partici- 
Pation in the seminar work is obtained during the last two semesters of 
residence; this credit, however, is based upon the seminar work during 
the entire period of residence. May be repeated once for credit. (Fall 
and spring—day) 


Se 


os 
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299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) suf 
(Fall and spring) 


FOURTH GROUP 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) suf 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general - 
amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) af 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) " 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for € 
(Fall and spring) 


Physiology 


Professors C.S. Tidball, R.A. Kenney (Acting Chairman), Elizabeth Tidball 
Professorial Lecturer Leonard Laster 
Associate Professors Marie Cassidy, M.J. Jackson 
Assistant Professors R.A. Lavine, D.W. Watkins 
Special Lecturers L.L. Langley, H.J. Zimmerman 
Master of Science in the field of Physiology.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's nt 
No major is specified, but the undergraduate program must have included "EL 
lowing courses or equivalent: B Sc 11-12; Chem 11-12, 22, 51-52, 53-54; c 
Phys 1, 2. : 3 
Required: the general requirements, pages 90-96. In addition to the thesis, the 
hours of required work should include Phyl 201, 221, 298, and at least 
hours of research (Phyl 295). 1 require 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Physiology —Required: the genera physiol” 
ments, pages 90-94, 96-98. The program of study includes a major field + siolotf 
ogy, a subfield (see below) in Physiology, and a minor field outside O P y 
leading to the Cumulative Examination. The 48 semester hours of req 1 20h 
work leading to the Cumulative Examination should include Bioc 221-22; | outside 
221, 298, 396, 398; and a minimum of 8 semester hours each in two areas 
of Physiology in addition to the minor field. è physiolo£? 
Research fields and areas of study: Applied Physiology, Cardiovascular yrophys* 
Cellular Physiology, Endocrine Physiology, Gastrointestinal Physiology, " 
ology, Renal Physiology, and Respiratory Physiology. ld o ered by 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Biophysics (an interdepartment fie M 218-2!" 
the departments of Biological Sciences, Physics, and Physiology), see pag 
See pages 90-94, 96-98, for requirements for the degree. 


— —Dw 
Departmental prerequisite: Phyl 201 or equivalent is prerequisite to al 


Physiology numbered above 201. enn 
191 Selected Topics in Human Structure and Function (3) ctional pas 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Structural and fun pol 


have 
of physiology. A required course for graduate students Ve under 
had Anat 201 or equivalent. Content of this course is On tion 0 add 
uate level; students may receive graduate credit on comple 11-12 
tional work as prescribed by the instructor. Prerequisite: legt of 
equivalent and consent of instructor. Open to Columbian 
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and Sciences students only with the approval of the student's major ad- 
viser. (Fall—day ) 


201 Physiology (8) Staff 
Lecture (8 hours), laboratory (2 hours), conference (1 hour). Cellular, 
organ system, and applied mammalian physiology. Prerequisite for gradu- 
ate students: Anat 201 or Phyl 191, or equivalent; Bioc 201 or 221-22 
(Bioc 222 may be taken concurrently); or consent of Chairman of De- 
partment. Open to Consortium students only with permission of Depart- 
ment Chairman. (Spring—day ) 


221 Seminar (1) Jackson 


Staff and student presentations from literature. Present work discussed, 
experimental design and scientific deduction evaluated. Topics to be an- 
nounced. Prerequisite: a reading knowledge of French or German. Con- 
tent differs each time the course is offered; may be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring—day) 

251 History of Medicine (1) E. Tidball 
Survey of the great contributors to physiology and medicine in the con- 
text of the times in which they lived and worked. (Fall—day ) 

252 Physiological Basis of Sexuality (1) C. Tidball 
Conference 1 hour a week. Human reproduction, neonatal changes, con- 
om sterility; their implications on patient counseling. (Fall— 

ay) 

253 Clinical Applications of Physiology (2) C. Tidball 
Emphasis on acid-base and fluid-balance physiology and its relation to 
Clinical problems. 

261 Gastrointestinal Physiology (2) Staff 
Lecture or conference 2 hours a week. Physiological approach to such 


Clinical problems as peptic ulcer, malabsorption, ulcerative colitis, hepa- 
ütis, and others, (Fall—day ) 


262 Cardiovascular Physiology (2) Kenney 
Lecture or conference 2 hours a week. An overview of cardiovascular 
Physiology at an advanced level. 

264 Basic Science in Clinical Medicine (2) Laster 


Conferences on basic and clinical research which have brought new under- 
Standing to disease states characterized by inborn errors of metabolism. 
(Fall—day ) 


265 Review of Endocrinology (1) Jackson 
(Phyl 266 and 265 replace former Phyl 263 Endocrine Physiology (2)) 


Review of basic endocrinology. (Fall—day ) 
26 . 
® Advanced Endocrinology (2) Jackson 
hyl 266 and 265 replace former Phyl 263 Endocrine Physiology (2)) 


Review at an advanced level of selected topics in endocrinology and me- 
lism. Concurrent registration in Phyl 265 required. (Fall—day ) 


2 
$7 Renal Physiology (2 Kenney 


- Cture or conference 2 hours a week. An overview of renal physiology 
àn advanced level. 
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299. 


Professors J.W. Brewer, W.H. Kraus, R.E. Purcell, H.M. Stout, vx 
(Chairman), Benjamin Nimer, H.C. Hinton, Andrew Gyorgy, B.M. 
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269 Neurophysiology and Control Mechanisms (2) Lavine 


Selected topics in contemporary neurophysiology, including methods : 
data collection and analysis, control mechanisms involved in moveme® 

* E " t. ud 
and behavior, and sensory processing. Open to students in Medical Eng 


neering with permission of instructor. (Fall—day) 

270 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Physiology (1) Cassid) 
Introduction to the applications of electron microscopy in the investiE 
tion of cellular physiology. (Fall—day) 

n . a ^assidY 

273 Investigative Electron Microscopy (2) Cassi] 


> r : icros* 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory as arranged. Application of electron mich 


è : -ereauisite: 
copy to biological investigative studies. Limited enrollment. Prerequisi! Il 


° A "m " a 
Anat 261 or equivalent. Admission by permission of instructor. (F 
—day) 

295 Research (arr.) = 

Son fF -ximately 
By special arrangement with individual Staff members. Approximat 


4 clock hours in the laboratory for each semester hour credit. Conte! 
differs each time course is offered; may be repeated for credit, (Fa 
and spring—day) 

staff 


298 Comprehensive Physiology (2) i 
ent * 


Guided review of selected areas of Physiology appropriate to the stud " 
graduate program. This course satisfies the requirements for the yere 
Comprehensive Examination, the Field Examination for doctoral stude 
minoring in Physiology, and Part I of the Cumulative General Examip 
tion in Physiology. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Phyl 4 


(Fall—day) 
staff 


300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


staff 


396 Advanced Reading and Research (2) | ef 
e " . ; genera 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy mp of 
amination. Tutorial literature survey of a subfield of Physiology fies the 
pertinent areas of the candidate’s minor field. This course sat bys 
requirement for Part II of the Cumulative General Examination 1n 


iology (Fall and spring) "v 
$ 
398 Development of Dissertation Problem (2) pex 
, , , genera 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gene. ion 
amination. Preparation for written and oral presentation of € um 
problem. This course satisfies the requirement for Part III of the 
lative General Examination in Physiology. (Fall and spring) 


staf 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) dit. 
for or 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated 
(Fall and spring) 


Political Science —R 


LeBlar* 
japin 
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| Professorial Lecturer Bernard Gordon 

Associate Professors J.A. Morgan, Jr., C.F. Elliott, Bernard Reich, Young Kim, 

| C.A. Linden 

| Adjunct Associate Professor Donald Robinson 
Assistant Professors S.J. Wayne, J.M. Logsdon 
fisistant Professorial Lecturer J.D. Stempel 
"Structors K.L. Storrs, S. W. Burks 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Political Science (Departmental).—Prerequisite : 
* Arts and Letters curriculum, page 76, including P Sc 5-6 and Stat 51 or 53. 

€quired: in addition to the general requirements, pages 81-85, 30 semester hours 

! Political Science courses including P Sc 105 and 6 semester hours from each of 
E A, B, C, and D, listed below. The 6 semester hours selected from Group A 
St include P Sc 117 or 118; the 6 semester hours from Group B must include P Sc 

| or 104 or 122 or 145; the 6 semester hours from Group € must include P Sc 

E Or 112; the 6 semester hours from Group D must include P Sc 171 or 181 or 
Group A: Political Theory, History of Political Thought, and Methodology—P Sc 
7, 117-18, 119-20, 141, 160, 198; Group B: American Government and Politics— 
ang 103-4, 108, 121-22, 125, 126, 145, 146, 151, 167, 199; Group C: Comparative 

178 wen Government and Politics—P Sc 101, 111, 112, 113, 115, 161, 162, 177, 

tani, 0, 191, 192, 193, 194, 196; Group D International Politics, Law, and Or- 
“tion—P Sc 163, 171, 172, 181-82, 189, 197. 
litical Science majors may apply for graduation with Special Honors. In order 

Bener, guemended by the Department for Special Honors, students must fulfill the 

in x requirements (see page 50) and must complete with distinction a project ot 

redi ndent study, as demonstrated in a written paper, in addition to the normal 

View requirements of particular courses. A committee of the Department will re- 

the paper and make the recommendation for Special Honors. 

iter dents who wish to undertake independent study for Special Honors should reg- 

Mest ith the secretary of the Department no later than the second week of each 

ests lie 7 and then consult with a member of the Department whose specialized inter- 

ay in the area of the proposed research project. Students registered for P Sc 150 

Wo, Walify for graduation with Special Honors by completing with distinction the 

Connected with their internship. 

EE" of Arts in the field of Political Science.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts 
vit * "om a major in Political Science at this University (or an equivalent degree) 
Semester average (or better) in the major. Students are normally admitted in the fall 

Sah the requirements, pages 90-96, including a reading knowledge of a 
Oreign language or a specified level of knowledge in statistics. The choice 

the aeien language, or of statistics in lieu of a language, must be made with 
lect oe of the Department. With the approval of the Department, students may 
Plus ^ ^ of the following programs: (1) 24 semester hours of graduate course work 
Master esis (equivalent to 6 semester hours) and the satisfactory completion of a 
ftom ^5 Comprehensive Examination in three fields of political science (selected 

(Ours " areas of study listed below under the Ph.D. program); or (2) 36 semester 

&taduate course work, including two research seminars (equivalent to 6 se- 


Mest 
er 2 : : : : a 
epe, Ours) without a thesis and the satisfactory completion of a Master's Com- 


of study 1; Examination in four fields of political science (selected from the areas 
£^ ges below under the Ph.D. program). 
Rive of Philosophy in the field of Political Science.—Admission preference is 
i the fa applicants who will be full-time students. Students are normally admitted 
all semester. 


| quired: 
know 4: the general requirements, pages 90-94, 96-98, including (1) a reading 


, "ledge : 
ficien 8e of two modern foreign languages, or a reading, writing, and speaking pro- 
ir 
! one modern foreign language, or a reading knowledge of one modern 
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foreign language and a specified level of knowledge in statistics, and (2) the satis 
factory completion of a written General Examination in five coordinate areas 
political science or four areas of political science and one cognate area (see list 
low). " 

Areas of study: American Political Process and Behavior, Comparative Gov 
ment and Politics, Constitutional Law and Judicial Politics, International Law, d 
ternational Politics, International Organization, Political Theory (Normative an 
Empirical), State and Urban Politics, The Presidency and the Administrative ys 
lishment, U.S. Foreign Policy, and Politics of Latin America, Soviet Union, Easte 
Europe, Western Europe, China, Far East, South and Southeast Asia, Africa (s0" 
of Sahara), Middle East. 

Doctor of Philosophy fields of study in International Relations comb 
Economics, History, and Political Science. 


ine work a 


i 2 JRE GAAP. rss 
Departmental prerequisite: P Sc 5-6 is prerequisite to all second-group cou 
in Political Science 


FIRST GROUP 


$ | taff 
5—6 Introduction to Political Science (3—3) S 


P Sc 5: an introduction to the study of comparative political system 
to exa 
politics and government. P Sc 6: structure, powers, and processes rene 
American political system—Congress, the President, and the wu 
Court; elections, political parties, and pressure groups; state an 
governments. (P Sc 5: fall—day; spring—evening. P Sc 6: 
ning; spring—day. ) 


SECOND GROUP 


101 Far East in the Modern World (3) » 
o the iP 


General character of Far Eastern societies and their response p Eas! 
pact of America, Europe, and Russia; American policy in the 


and the influence of world communism (Fall—day ) à 

a Bu 
103—4 State and Local Governments (3—3) over 

P Sc 103: state and local political systems, theory of sub-national g jii 


an 
city 9 
day) 


ments, intergovernmental relations, metropolitan government 
P Sc 104: urban political systems, issues in urban politics, 
gional planning, and the political process. (Academic year 

ways? 


105 Scope and Methods of Political Science (3) "" ir 
j 
Development of the discipline to its present state, nature of P" ods of 
quiry, major approaches to the study of politics, empirical Fal and 
political research. Prerequisite: Stat 51 or 53; or equivalent. 
spring—day ) 

107 Problems in Modern Political Thought (3) ü 
Development of democratic political institutions and analys. to $ 
ideological changes during the 19th and 20th centuries; attenti 
rise of socialism, communism, and fascism. (Fall—day) gsdo” 


nd © 


T 
iot, K” 
Elliott P^. 


108 Science, Technology, and Politics (3) 

Examination of the multiple impacts of scientific and 
velopments on the social system. Evaluation of the response © supp 
litical system to these impacts. Discussion of policies for the 

use, and control of science and technology (Spring —day) 


technologie p 
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111 Comparative Government and Politics (3) Kim, Elliott, Gyorgy 
Introduction to the government and politics of the principal constitutional 
democracies of Western Europe: Great Britain, France, and the Federal 
Republic of Germany; secondary reference to other Western European 
systems and the communist government of East Germany. (Fall—day ) 


*112 Comparative Government and Politics (3) Elliott, Gyorgy 
Introduction to the government and politics of the communist nations; 
emphasis on the Soviet Union and the countries of Eastern Europe. 
(Fall—day; spring—day and evening) 


113 Political Problems of the British Commonwealth (3) 
From Colonial Empire to modern Commonwealth: questions of equal 
partnership; governments and policies in principal Commonwealth states; 
| problems of new states in Asia and Africa. 


E ust are : : 

115 Government and Politics in Eastern Europe (3) Gyorgy 
Study of the contemporary social and ethnic structures, governmental sys- 
tems, and international position of the Eastern European satellites. Em- 
phasis on the post-World War II political evolution and present status of 
Soviet satellite nations 


17-18 Political Theory: Nature and Growth of Western Kraus, Linden 
Political Thought (3—3) 
P Sc 117: foundations of Western political thought with emphasis on 
classical antiquity; Western political tradition. P Sc 118: the Renaissance 
and Reformation to recent times. Theoretical foundations of the modern 
State: morals and politics, sovereignty, absolutism, obedience, and resist- 


ance; liberalism, democracy, conservatism. (Academic year—day ) 
l 4 E ACD 
19-20 American Political Thought (3-3) Brewer, Morgan 
Introduction to political thought in the United States from colonial times 
to the present. (Academic year—day ) 
121-25 ti g : d 
1-22 U.S. Constitutional Law and Politics (3-3) Morgan 


P Sc 121: separation of powers, federal-state relationships, economic regu- 
lation. P Sc 122: political and civil rights Prerequisite: junior status. 
(P Sc 121: fall—evening. P Sc 122: spring—day.) 


125 The American Congress (3) Robinson 
Congress: the legislative process of the House of Representatives and 
Senate. The men, the committees, and the system. (Spring—evening ) 

126 The American Presidency (3) Wayne 


Role of the Presidency in public policy formulation, development of the 
institution, the selection process, emphasis on legislative-executive rela- 
tions, (Fall—day) 


141 Development of Legal Institutions (3) Brewer 


Introduction to historical jurisprudence: primary attention to the origins 
of Roman Law of Continental Europe and of Anglo-Saxon Common Law. 
(Spring—4day ) 


E 


Sc 
my p, 112, 115, and | : 
applied > 61 are related in their subject matter, and credit for only one of the three 
ed toward a degree 
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242 2 San inson 
145 Political Parties and Politics (3) LeBlanc, Robins 
arty 
Organization and operation of political parties in the United States: mn 
system and structure, role of ideology, voting behavior, campaigns re | 
elections, devices for organizing the government. (Fall—evening; SP 
—day) 
146 Political Pressures and Public Reactions (3) 
we ay r 
Public opinion, special interest lobbies, and pressure groups às they ope 
ate on government to influence public policy. (Spring—day ) 
uu 242 , inson 
150 Internship in Politics (3) Wayne, Robins s 
. : uis ; :cional. 
Study of the political process in action by assignment to à congressio 


state, or local government office to pursue a specific research project. 
mission by selection of a departmental committee, with priority given fy 
seniors majoring in Political Science. Papers judged meritorious qual 
students for Special Honors in Political Science (Fall and spring) 


151 Public Administration (3) 


a à; ye ; istrative S9 
Theory and practice of governmental administration, administratiVh sory 
tems in the public and private sectors, introduction to organization 
and behavior. (Fall—evening) 
s i iliott 
160 Modern Communist Ideologies (3) E P 
^ : P acea? 
Intensive study of 20th century communism; emphasis on its antec con 
and possible evolution. Backgrounds, careers, and ideas of leading 
munist figures: Marx, Lenin, Stalin, Khrushchev, and Mao. 
ye NEN. - Linde? 
161 Soviet Government and Politics (3) Leni 
. ^ à y en 
Analysis of influences in the formation of the Soviet system ae t and 


~ , a " n 
Stalin, and Khrushchev; the Soviet Communist Party; gove for- 
mass organizations; selected aspects of economic, cultural, socta^, * 
eign policy. 


staff 

162 Government and Politics of China (3) Mark 

The Chinese Revolution: Chinese tradition, modern Chinese histor at of 

ism-Leninism and Soviet influence; the rise of the Communist | forces 
China. Principal power structures: party, bureaucracy, — / 

police. Major domestic and foreign objectives and policies. Stu 

receive credit for P Sc 162 cannot receive credit for P Sc 194. jott 
Elio 

163 Soviet Foreign Policy (3) gu 


: n n 1 d onanii COM... 
Relations with United States, Third World, China; internation’ ationshif* 
nism; disarmament policy; instruments of foreign policy; interre" (gall 
of domestic and foreign policies; ideology and foreign policy. 


day) jl 
167 U.S. Foreign Policy (3) - xet” 
` x € on, © 
Constitutional and political factors that determine the for mulati 
tion, and substance of U.S. foreign policy. (Fall—day) "aff? 
i ^" r furphy» 9" 
171 International Politics (3) Stempel, Murp™ foreis" 
ts OF l- 


--— d on 
International actors, international and domestic environmer 


policy, global and regional patterns, general characteris 
icy. (Fall and spring—day ) " 
y one of the 


cs 0 


*P Sc 112, 115, and 161 are related in their subject matter, and credit for onl 
may be applied toward a degree 
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172 International Organizations (3) 
Development and operations of the United Nations, regional organiza- 
tions, and functional international organizations. (Fall and spring— 
day) 


177 Governments and Politics in Latin America (3) Storrs 
Political processes and institutions in Latin America; emphasis on Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Chile, and Mexico. (Fall—day) 


178 Latin America: Political Patterns and International Storrs 
Relations (3) 


Patterns of political development, foreign policies of selected states, inter- 
American diplomacy and organization, United States-Latin American rela- 


tions. (Spring—4day) 


181-82 Public International Law and Organization (3-3) Brewer, Hanessian 


Survey of the public law of nations. P Sc 181: emphasis on the law of 
peace. P Sc 182: continuation of the law of peace; attention to neutral- 
ity and the so-called law of war. (Academic year—day ) 

189 African International Politics (3) Nimer 
Analysis of interstate relations in Africa and of selected aspects of Afri- 
can relations with the outside world. Recommended but not required: 
P Sc 190 or equivalent. (Spring—day ) 

190 Politics of Middle and Southern Africa (3) Nimer 
Comparative analysis of the political systems of selected countries of non- 
Mediterranean Africa. (Fall—day ) 

191 Governments and Politics of the Middle East (3) Reich 
Domestic and international politics of the eastern Arab states, Turkey, 
Iran, Israel. (Fall—day ) 

192 Governments and Politics of North Africa (3) Reich 
Domestic and international politics of Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco, Libya, 


Egypt, Sudan; their relations with states of the Middle East. (Spring 
—evening ) 
193 Governments and Politics of South and Southeast Asia (3) Hinton 


Domestic and international politics of the major states in the area, par- 
ticular reference to India. (Fall—evening ) 


194 Governments of China and Japan (3) Michael 


Institutions and processes of government in contemporary China and Ja- 
Pan, with some historical background. Attention to ideological forces. 
Students who receive credit for P Sc 194 cannot receive credit for P Sc 
162. (Spring—evening ) 


19 
6 Problems of Modern Political Leadership (3) Kraus 
— and discussions on problems of political leadership in developing 
ates, 


197 i ’ 

Proseminar: International Affairs (3) Purcell, Reich, Storrs 
Diplomatic, economic, psychological, military problems of US. foreign 
Policy. Readings, term papers, discussion. Primarily for seniors in the 
Bed national Affairs curriculum; open to a limited number of other quali- 
ed students. (Fall and spring—day ) 


"-— 


ale aman ae 


Eeer 


Ep 
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; hes C 
199 American Government and Politics (3) Lo 
: , . a :onifican 
Proseminar: reading and research as a basis for analyzing signifi 
problems. Open to seniors in Public Affairs and Political Science e 
ricula. (Spring—day ) 
THIRD GROUP 
d ear and 
Graduate reading courses and seminars may vary in theme from year to year 


s > consent 
may be repeated for credit with the approval of the student’s adviser and the con 


of the instructor. 


me 
201 Seminar: Scope and Methods of Political Science (3) Way 
Reading and research. (Fall—evening) 
Burks 


203—4 State and Local Governments (3-3) at 
ics 


P Sc 203: readings and group discussions on the process of arg 
state and local levels. P Sc 204: readings and advanced research 
lected topics of state and local politics. (Academic year- -evening 


sdon 
205 Government, Science, and Technology (3) <a i 
na 


The impact of scientific and technological developments on natio ` ating 
international political systems; demands on the political system pre 
from these impacts; responses of the institutions and processes o 
ernment to these demands. (Fall—evening) 


on 
AE ac : ; : : ogsd 
206 Seminar: Science, Technology, and Public Affairs (3) L Vd 
; -—— O 
Research seminar in selected domestic policy issues. Emerging " repart 
and techniques of technology assessment. Teams of students W! P 
pilot assessments. (Spring—evening) : 
Hanessi?" 
«ac Of 
jentific px 
pal issu” 


208 Seminar: Science, Technology, and World Order (3) 


Research seminar in selected international policy issues of S¢ 


technological importance. Directed reading and research on eee for 
and current international and multinational activity and techn 
their assessment and resolution. (Spring—evening) : 
Way? 
209 Seminar: the American Presidency (3) america? 
Reading and research on the institutionalized features of the / (Sprit 
Presidency; emphasis on the politics of the executive branch. 
—evening ) 
" son 
E : - Robin 
210 Seminar: the American Congress (3) (Fall- 


Reading and research on the Congress of the United States. 
evening) 


Kin 


5 
-ystem 
: «ses and 5Y' 
Methodological questions; comparative political processes we role 
. services, 
some attention to legislatures, executives, parties, public servi 


211 Readings in Comparative Government and Politics (3) 


of the military. (Fall—day and evening) Kim 
212 Seminar: Comparative Government and Politics (3) litics pa 
7 : gpu 1 
Selected topics in comparative political institutions and p itution y" 

T s 
semester is devoted to a selected country or significant in (sprint 


policy problem. Attention is directed to questions of method. 
-day ) 
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213-14 Comparative Communist Systems (3—3) Linden 

(Replaces former P Sc 230 Seminar: International Communism, and P Sc 
284 Seminar: Comparative Communist Systems) 
Comparative study of the communist world; examination of sources of 
both the unity and diversity of modern communism, Attention is given 
to the broad doctrinal-ideological and political aspects of communist sys- 
tems, the patterns of politics within and among communist leaderships, 
and the critical relationship between communism and nationalism. A se- 
quence of general topics and case studies in the second half of the course 
serves as a basis for examining changing trends and developments in the 
communist states and parties. (Academic year—4day ) 


215-16 Seminar: the Communist Camp in World Politics I-II (3-3) 

P Sc 215: significant issues of communism, particularly in the Soviet 
Union and Red China; concept and structure of "world socialist system"; 
intra-Bloc relations with emphasis on the Sino-Soviet dispute. Prerequi- 
site: 3 semester hours in modern political theory. P Sc 216: political 
ramifications of the communist movement and its relations with the non- 
communist world. Prerequisite: 3 semester hours in international rela- 
tions or comparative government. 


217 Readings in Political Theory (3) Kraus 
Readings and discussions, principally on modern political and constitu- 
tional theory since the 17th and 18th centuries; emphasis on basic themes 
and schools of thought. (Fall—evening ) 


218 Seminar: Topics in Political Theory (3) Kraus 
Research and discussion on problems of modern political and constitu- 
tional theory; theoretical aspects of representative government, democ- 
racy, socialism, totalitarianism. (Spring—evening ) 


221-22 The United States Constitution and the Judicial Morgan 
Function (3—3) 
P Sc 221: readings and group discussions on constitutional law and poli- 
tics. P Sc 222: seminar on selected topics of constitutional law and judi- 


cial behavior. 


224 Readings in Socialism and Communism (3) Kraus 


Readings and discussions of primary and secondary works to explore 
genesis and transformations of a strand of political speculation—from 
pre-Marxian and Marxian socialism to contemporary Marxism-Leninism. 


Prerequisite: 3 semester hours in modern political theory. (Fall— 
evening ) 
225 Seminar: Marxism-Leninism (3) Kraus 


Crucial theoretical problems, such as the nature of revolution, dictatorship 

Of the proletariat, transition to communism, imperialism, and national 

! liberation in Marxian and contemporary communist doctrine. Prerequi- 
Site: P Sc 224 or permission of instructor. (Spring—evening) 


227 Seminar: Governments and Politics of Eastern Europe (3) Gyorgy 
Comparative study of principal political, social, economic institutions; So- 
viet stake; patterns of Soviet domination; efforts toward economic and 
Political integration; impact of the Sino-Soviet dispute; U.S. policy toward 
Satellite nations. (Spring—day ) 
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229 Readings in Soviet Government and Politics (3) Elliott 


Readings in contemporary Soviet domestic government and politics. E 
requisite: 3 semester hours selected from Hist 146, P Sc 112, or equiv? 
lent. (Fall—evening) 

Michael 


*231 Seminar: Sino-Soviet Relations (3) 
set 
Background, development, and status of conflict within the commun! 
movement; emphasis on the role of Chinese communists. Prerequisite: ~ 
semester hours selected from Hist 187; P Sc 101, 194; or equivalent. 
(Spring—day ) 
Dasbach 
of inter 
ologicà 


N 
— 
N 


Seminar: International Communications (3) 


East-West perspectives. Theory and history of national patterns 
national communications focusing on basic political and psych 


: i nist 
I aspects of communication between major communist and noncommy 
I powers. (Spring—4day ) 
| x iie. sd zjliott 
M 233 Seminar: Soviet Government and Politics (3) El t 
aes vernmen 
i Research seminar in selected problems of Soviet domestic govern is- 
and politics. Emphasis: since Stalin. Prerequisite: P Sc 229 or pe 


sion of instructor. (Spring—evening ) 


Aire amori ail staff 
234 The Soviet Political Process (3) : 
[^ 

a ayents 
Influence of revolutionary ideas, traditions, and accidental even" na- 
~ . s s ic, 9 
Soviet organization, and on administration of Soviet social, econom to 


»aders 
tional, and military policies; application of these policies by lead 


maintain power (Fall—day) 


ff 
235-36 City and Regional Planning Processes (3—3) s 
Examination of city and regional planning and land use processes. „tiona 
significance, and nature of responsibilities of comprehensive and func 
area planning agencies and organizations at the local, sub-region » ants 
metropolitan levels. Strategies of administrators and other partic i 
in decision-making of metropolitan planning. Economic, social, Pope k 
and administrative influences on land use and planning in the — $ 
tan area. P Sc 235: readings and group discussion. P Sc 236: T" 
and advanced research. (P Sc 236: spring—evening) ia 
si 
1237 Chinese Law (3) A: 
Emphasis on the legal system of Communist China; analysis of the prin 
stitutional law of the People’s Republic of China, including gene e f 
ciples, state structure, and rights and duties of citizens; à brief por mat 
the administration of justice—courts, procuratorates, and lawyer utes 
riage law; land law; counterrevolutionary act and other crim jaw. 
principles of civil law; communist Chinese concept of interna 
(Spring—evening ) do 
i f i , : Ramun 
MU 1238 Soviet Law (3) state 2” 
i |. | Concept of “socialist legality”; legal relationship of individual yÈ system 
Wi s | other participants in Soviet society; role of Party in Soviet leg? derali” 
n | Soviet philosophy of law; state (constitutional) law: Soviet —-—— 


1 nship; 
governmental apparatus, rights and obligations ot citizenship 


ory pts 
nce and s range 
r hour. 
arrang 
nour 


t Same as Law 547 (2) Graduate students registering for P Sc 237 make specia 
with the instructor for supplementary assignments equivalent to one additional semeste 
t Same as Law 546 (2) Graduate students registering for P Sc 238 make specia 
with the instructor for supplementary assignments equivalent to one additional semester 


emen 


| | * An interdepartmental course offered by the departments of Political Scie 
" 

| | 

1 
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law; property law; labor law; selected topics in civil law and procedure; 
international law. (Fall—evening) 


245-46 The American Political Process (3—3) LeBlanc 


P Sc 245: readings and group discussions on the nature and functions of 
political parties and the role and techniques of political interest groups. 
P Sc 246: seminar on selected topics of American politics. (Aca- 
demic year—evening) 


253 Seminar: Chinese Government and Politics (3) Michael 


Political institutions and concepts in late imperial times, during the revo- 
lution, under national government, and under communism. Emphasis on 
the communist period. Prerequisite: 3 semester hours selected from Hist 
187; P Sc 101, 194; or equivalent. ( Fall—day ) 


254 Colloquium: Modern China (3) Michael 


Interuniversity research colloquium of faculty members of the Institute 
for Sino-Soviet Studies and other area universities from different disci- 
plines concerned with the study of modern China. Critical discussions of 
research plans and studies in progress in weekly sessions. Advanced grad- 
uate students admitted with permission of faculty group. (Fall and 
spring—day ) 


255 Colloquium: Russia and Eastern Europe (3) Gyorgy 


Interuniversity research colloquium of faculty members of the Institute 
for Sino-Soviet Studies and other area universities from different disci- 
plines concerned with the study of Russia and Eastern Europe. Critical 
discussions of research plans and studies in progress in weekly sessions. 
Advanced graduate students admitted with permission of faculty group. 
(Fall and spring—day ) 


257 Seminar: Communism in Developing Countries (3) 


Examination of international communist policy for, and communist par- 
ties in, developing countries. Case studies of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. Basic communist concepts of imperialism and nationalism; de- 
velopment and current application of Soviet and Chinese variants of 
Strategy and tactics for “national liberation.” 


258 Seminar: Communist Parties in the Noncommunist World (3) 


Movements and ideological variations of communist parties of France, 
Italy, the Scandinavian countries, and other Central and West European 
nations. Case studies on communist problems of Middle East and North 
African nations. 


265.. ` j 
65-66 Chinese Communist Policy Processes (3-3) Hinton 


Determinants of policy. view of the world, instrumentalities and locus of 
power, interrelationship between domestic and foreign policy, formulation 
and implementation of policy. Prerequisite to P Sc 265: 3 semester hours 
selected from P Sc 101, 194, or equivalent. Prerequisite to P Sc 266: 
P Sc 265 or equivalent. P Sc 265: readings. P Sc 266: research seminar. 
(Academic year—evening) 


267 Seminar: U.S. Foreign Policy (3) Purcell 


Research and selected reading as the basis for an analysis of the foreign 
Policy of the United States, with particular reference to the decision-mak- 
Ing process and the execution of policy. (Fall—evening) 


— 


O——— — S: 
- aS rc Tu 
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268 Seminar: Comparative Foreign Policies (3) 


269 


270 


271-72 


273 


274 Principles and Problems of International Political 


Research and selected reading as the basis for an analysis of the foreign 


policies of major powers, with particular reference to the decision-making 

process and the execution of policy. (Spring—evening) 

Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy (3) m 

External policies and relations of the USSR; world objectives of Sov! 
and other 


leaders; relations with other communist states, Western powers, 
countries; international propaganda, disarmament policy, foreign ei 
nomic relations. Prerequisite: 3 semester hours selected from Hist 13^ 
145-46, or equivalent. (Spring—evening) 


Political and Social Institutions of Eastern Europe (3) Ma 
var, Wor 
ar, : 


Major political and social factors which have shaped the inter- * 
War II, and post-war evolution of Eastern Europe. Emphasis on d 
ological and anthropological forces which have contributed to "Balkaniz? 
tion" of this area in the last fifty years. Each time the course is 0 rij 
the concentration will be on one or two selected countries. (Fal 


day) 


Problems in International Organizations (3-3) ie 
P Sc 271: analysis of the political dimension of international organi’ 
tions; special reference to the United Nations. P Sc 272: examination . 
the operational and administrative aspects of international organizaUm 
special reference to regional and functional bodies ( Academic yea 
evening) 


Public Opinion and Foreign Policy (3) 


Development, organization, and operation of international ir 
programs by major world powers U.S. public opinion influencin 
policy formation and conduct. (Spring—day and evening) 


information 
g foreig? 


Dasbach 


Communication (3) 


i f ;ionships and 
Reading and discussion of public opinion/foreign policy relations? majo 


operation of international political communication programs by 
world powers as a tool of foreign policy. (Fall—evening) 
) T Nime 
275-76 International Politics (3—3) ical 
theoreti? 


277-78 


*280 Vietnam: Causes and Prospects (3) 


» a > 
* An interdepartmental course offered by the departments of Political Science and P 


P Sc 275: reading and discussion of recent and older works of veal 
al rese 


significance, both empirical and normative. P Sc 276: individu (Ac 
on and class discussion of selected international political topics. 
demic year—day and evening) 

stort 


Seminar: Latin American Politics (3—3) oces 
1 ici r 
P Sc 277: readings and discussions on Latin American political PE n of 
and institutions. P Sc 278: individual research and class dt yening) 
selected topics of Latin American politics. (Academic year x 
white, Gord? 
; , stress OF 
An interdisciplinary, area-centered approach, with primary Sit east Asia 
causes of the war, but with attention also to the future of Sou 


as a whole. (Spring—day ) 


sycholog? . 
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281-82 Seminar: Public International Law (3—3) Brewer 


Research in the public law of nations, with special attention to problems 
of pacific settlement, sanctions, war, neutrality, and state jurisdiction, and 
to their political implications. (Academic year—day ) 


*283 Topics in International Law (3) 
*285 Diplomacy since World War II (3) 


287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) Rodríguez 


Interdisciplinary seminar, guided by a specialist in the methodology of his 
chosen discipline; each student writes a report on some aspect of a key 
theme (ie. Nationalism) in Latin America's experience. Admission by 
permission of instructor. (Spring—4day ) 


288 Seminar: Soviet Military Policy and Strategy (3) Staff 


Soviet developments in military policy and strategy with attention to intra- 
Bloc military cooperation, political context of Soviet military policy, sig- 


nificant changes in recent Soviet military thought (Fall or spring) 

290 Topics in African Politics (3) Nimer 
Reading, research, and discussion of selected aspects of African domestic 
and international politics. (Spring—evening) 

291 Governments and Politics of the Middle East (3) Reich 
Reading and research in selected problems in the governments and politics 
and international relations of the Middle East. (Fall—evening) 

292 Governments and Politics of North Africa (3) Reich 
Reading and research in selected problems in the governments and politics 
and international relations of North Africa. (Spring—evening) 

293 Seminar: Governments and Politics of South and Purcell 


Southeast Asia (3) 

Research and selected reading as basis for analysis of structure, problems, 
and policies of the governments of selected countries in the area, with 
particular reference to India. (Spring—evening) 

294 Seminar: Governments and Politics of Japan and Korea (3) 

Readings, research, and discussion on the contemporary political problems 
and relevant historical background of Japan, North and South Korea. 
(Fall or spring) 

295 Seminar: Chinese Communist Foreign Policy (3) Hinton 
Objectives; formulation and implementation of foreign policy; Communist 
China as Asian state, revolutionary influence, would-be power. Prerequi- 
Site: 3 semester hours selected from P Sc 101, 194, or equivalent. 

296 Seminar: the Communist Role in Far Eastern Hinton 
International Politics (3) 

Evolution of communist strategy for Asia, armed struggle in South and 


Southeast Asia, wooing of national bourgeoisie, development of Asian 
communist states, local communist parties since World War II, Sino- 


Soviet rivlary. (Fall—evening ) 
297 Independent Studies (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Master's candidates. Permission of instructor, in writing, re- 
— quired. (Fall and spring) 


Offereg i 
n War ( ollege programs only. 
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298 Southeast Asia in World Politics (3) Gordon 
Southeast Asia in great-power perspective. Overlapping and conflicting 
interests, foreign policies, and military requirements of the United a 
Japan, China, and the USSR. Balance-of-power concept and developme 
of Asian subsystem. (Spring—evening) 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 


FOURTH GROUP 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam 
ination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

Staff 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


it. 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credi 
(Fall and spring) 


Psychology E 


Professors Thelma Hunt (Emeritus), E.L. Phillips, J.N. Mosél (Chairman), Bd 
Levy, W.E. Caldwell, R.D. Walk, R.K. White, Gardner Murphy (Visitin£^ 
Jacqueline Goodnow, M.L. Meltzer 

Adjunct Professors Yvonne Brackbill, A.J. Caron, Rose Caron 

Professorial Lecturers W.A. McClelland, J.E. Uhlaner, B.M. MacLennan, 
Kahn 

Associate Professors C.E. Tuthill, Eva Johnson, Virginia Kirkbride, R.H. e 
(Research), D.E. Silber, Charles Rice, Eugene Abravanel, S.A. Karp, 
thy Huntington (Research)* 

Adjunct Associate Professor C.J. Lange 

Associate Professorial Lecturer J.B. Margolin 

Assistant Professors R.W. Holmstrom, J.A. Bull III, Sally Sibley (Res 
L.A. Rothblat 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer S.L. Cohen 


RK. 


earch), 


CLINICAL TRAINING STAFF 


n rman 
Associate Clinical Professors A.M. Rochlin, Donald Jewell, I.M. Zimm feira 


Bruce Becker, J.W. Cummings, Mimi Spielberg, Barbara Hammer, 
Zedek 
Assistant Clinical Professors Alice Adams, Andrea Doman, yet 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Psychology (Departmental). -Prerequisite* 
Arts and Letters curriculum, page 76, and Psyc 1 and 5, or 1 and 6, or 5-6. 


J.M. Smothers 


| 
"gem nt) in the S° 
* Dr. Huntington is Associate Research Professor in Pediatrics (Child Developme 

of Medicine. 
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The general requirements for the degree are stated on pages 81-85. The 60 re- 
quired semester hours, in addition to those taken as prerequisites, must include 24 

rs in second-group Psychology courses, including Psyc 196 and one course from 
tach of the following groups—Group A: Psyc 118, 121, 161; Group B: Psyc 115, 
i51, 156; Group C: Psyc 112, 129, 131, 144. Stat 53 or 104, or an appropriate 
ourse in mathematics, is required. 

Master of Arts in the field of Psychology.—Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor 
3 Arts with a major in Psychology at this University, or an equivalent degree. Ad- 
Mission to the program is limited; preference will be given those who plan to con- 
"lé toward a Doctor of Philosophy degree. 

h equired: the general requirements, pages 90-96. Of the 24 required semester 
^. (exclusive of the thesis), a minimum of 18 must be in third-group Psychology 

Ourses including Psyc 202 and either 203 or 204; 6 may be in related fields ap- 
Proved by the Department. For detailed requirements consult the Chairman of the 

Partment. 
w.Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Psychology.—Prerequisite: the degree of 
c Chelor of Arts with a major in Psychology. Students admitted from other dis- 
Iplines will be expected to complete prerequisite undergraduate courses to prepare 
nd Braduate study in Psychology. Qualifying scores on the Miller Analogies Test 
tion the Aptitude Test of the Graduate Record Examination are required for admis- 


Required: the general requirements, pages 90-94, 96-98, including (1) with the 
ception of Epid 230, the satisfactory completion of the tool requirement (see page 
M (2) Psyc 202, 203-4, Stat 105; and (3) the satisfactory completion of the 
e Examination in five fields (one in general psychology, one in an area of 
"lalization, and three elected). 
E of study: Psychology (Clinical, Developmental, Experimental, Industrial and 
nizational, Social), Personality and Experimental Psychopathology. 


Student, electing Psychology courses in the freshman year should begin with Psyc 
' With permission of instructor students may elect Psyc 5-6 in the freshman year. 

*Partmental prerequisite: Psyc 1 or 5 or 6 is prerequisite to all other courses 
Sychology. Six semester hours in Psychology courses are prerequisite to all sec- 


Ond. 
group courses in Psychology. 
F 
RST GROUP 
1 General Psychology (3) Stati 
Fundamental principles underlying human behavior. (Fall and spring 
—day and evening) 
5-6 Principles and Methods of Psychology (3-3) Walk, Abravanel 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). An experimental approach to 
understanding behavior; individual and class experiments performed. Psyc 
5: awareness, discrimination, sensation, perception, and emotions and 
their relation to adaptive behavior. Psyc 6: topics of motivation, learning, 


memory, and problem-solving. Laboratory fee, $6 a semester. (Psyc 
5: fall —day and evening. Psyc 6: spring—day) 
8 Psychology of Motivation and Tuthill, Silber, Rice, Holmstrom 


Personality (3) 

Introduction to the psychology of personality. Principles of motivation, 
Personality development, social and cultural factors, and assessment and 
description of personality emphasized. (Fall and spring—day and eve- 
ning) 
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22 Introduction to Educational Psychology (3) Kirkbride, Tanck 
Consideration of individual and group differences, adjustments, and e 
psychology of learning in relation to education and training. (Fall an 
spring—day and evening) 

29 Psychology of Childhood (3) Johnson 
Developmental approach to study of the child. Emphasis on the soc 
tion process, learning, and the child's view of the world. ( Fall—daY: 
spring—evening ) 

SECOND GROUP 
101 Abnormal Psychology (3) Meltzer, Silber, Holmstrom 
aladjust 


Causes, diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of various types of m 
ments and mental disorders. Prerequisite: 6 semester hours in psyche Ls 
or 3 in psychology and 6 in a biological science. (Fall and spring 
day and evening) 


holo£Y 


Abravanel 


y; emphasis 
vage 


110 Cognitive and Perceptual Development (3) 
Concepts and research in the area of developmental psycholog 
on the growth and development of perception, cognition, and lang 
(Spring—day ) 
Johnson 
e. with 
blems- 


112 Psychology of Adolescence (3) 


Psychological characteristics and problems peculiar to adolescenc 


emphasis on applications of psychology to solution of such pro 
(Fall—4day) 
S. Mosé 
115 Psychology of Language and Communication (3) theory 
"mati con? 
Introduction to psycholinguistics and verbal behavior. Information percep- 
generative grammar theory, cultural and linguistic structures in the 
tion and learning of language (Fall—day) 
Rothblat 


118 Physiological Psychology (3) entra 
, , 5, © 
Basic structure and functions of sensory systems, motor system. with 
nervous system, autonomic nervous system, and endocrine sys behavior: 
emphasis on the relations between physiological functioning an 
(Fall and spring—day) " 
Bu 
121 Psychology of Learning (3) 


Current learning theories and issues (Fall—day) m 
~A . : . pride, K3 

129 Theories of Personality (3) Kirkbride 8 
Survey of personality theories; emphasis on their application to P 
of individuals. (Fall—day) Ka 

. E nt, 

131 Psychological Tests (3) - pusincs* 
Survey of psychological tests and their more common uses al fee, $1 
industry, government, law, medicine, and education. Materi 
(Fall—day; spring—evening ) Mosél 

144 Personnel and Industrial Psychology (3) sonnel 


co 
to prove of oductivit 


Psychological concepts and methods applied 
management, human engineering, employee motivation, ? 
(Spring—evening) 
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145 Psychology of Management (3) Cohen 


Primarily for students in the schools of Engineering and Applied Science 
and Government and Business Administration. Introduction to principles 


of industrial organizations and personnel selection. (Fall and spring 
—evening ) 
151 Social Psychology (3) Tuthill, White 


Social foundations of attitudes and behavior: cognition, motivation, role- 
behavior, communication, small-group processes, racial attitudes, national- 
ism, and war. (Fall—evening; spring—day ) 


156 Psychology of Attitudes and Public Opinion (3) Tuthill 
Psychology of opinion formation, measurement of opinion, social deter- 
minants of attitudes, psychological processes in propaganda, bases of re- 
ceptivity to propaganda, psychological warfare. (Spring—evening ) 


161 Comparative Psychology (3) Caldwell 
Lectures and demonstrations on animal psychology. Psychological proc- 
esses in infrahuman organisms, evolution of behavior, the place of animal 
experimentation and research in psychology. (Spring—day ) 


191 Independent Research in Psychology (3) Staff 
Opportunity for work on individual library or experimental projects. Open 
to qualified students by permission; arrangements must be made with the 
sponsoring faculty member prior to registration. May be repeated once 
for credit. (Fall and spring) 


192 Field Experience in Psychology (3) Abravanel 


Selected senior psychology majors will spend a minimum of 6 hours a 
week in a local hospital, school, or community setting. Students register- 
ing for this course must have the approval of the Chairman of the De- 
partment by May 1 for the fall semester and by December 15 for the 
Spring semester. (Fall and spring) 


196 History and Systems of Psychology (3) Caldwell and Staff 
Senior capstone course which includes a survey and integration of the 
major viewpoints and concepts of psychology. Required of Psychology 
majors. (Fall—day; spring—evening ) 


198 Current Research Issues in Psychology (3) Staff 


Conducted as a seminar. Recent experiments in psychology, including 
those performed by members of the class; emphasis on student participa- 
tion. Limited to senior Psychology majors. May be repeated for credit. 
(Spring—day) 


MiRo GROUP 


Permisjon P Courses are limited to graduate students in Psychology, except by special 
*Ion of instructor and Chairman of the Department. 


202 p. Sychological Research Methods and Walk, Abravanel 
Procedures (3) 
Required in all graduate Psychology programs. Prerequisite: a laboratory 
Course in experimental psychology and an elementary course in statistics. 
(Spring—day) 
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203-4 Experimental Foundations of Psychology (3-3) Bull 


Required of doctoral students in Psychology during first year of study. 
Psyc 203: problems in physiologic processes, psychophysics, sensation: 
and perception. Psyc 204: motivation, learning, cognitive processes. 
(Academic year—day) 


205 Research Methods in Intervention Programs (3) P 
s . " . a clinica 
Consideration of the special problems of conducting research in à cho 
setting; emphasis on issues of content and method of studies designe 
. A 3 
assess effects of therapeutic intervention. Prerequisite: Psyc 207. 
(Fall—day ) 
8 « ice 
206 Methods of Clinical and Personality Research (3) R 
: " son 
Review of techniques especially relevant to research in clinical, perso 


ality, and social psychology. Scaling methods, multivariate technique 
and an introduction to the use of computers in data analysis. Prerequisite: 
Psyc 202; Stat 105 or equivalent (Spring—day ) 
207-8 Psychological Assessment (3—3) Holmstrom, Levy, Meltzer, Silber 
Open only to graduate students in the Department of Psychology: = 
oretical and clinical aspects of assessment; includes interviewing, PSY® itc 
metric tests, and projective techniques. Two-hour laboratory diagnos ic 
work at clinical facilities. Material fee, $7 a semester. (Academ 
year—day ) 
Caldwell 
syste 
acp. 


209 Seminar: Psychology of Motivation (3) 
Various theoretical approaches to the psychology of motivation; 
matic concepts and experimental findings deriving from each appro 
(Spring—day ) 


211 Assessment of Cognitive Functioning (3) P: 
Concepts of intelligence and achievement and their assessment due 
a variety of group and individual procedures. Emphasis on era 
of children. Material fee, $7. Admission by permission of insrtue 
(Fall—day ) 
vy 
212 Personality Assessment by Projective Techniques (3) ke 
0) 


Methods of personality assessment, including psychometric and P" Spring 
tests. Material fee, $7. Admission by permission of instructor. 
evening) 


> . ; walk 
213-14 Seminar: Developmental Psychology Abravanel, GoodnoW: 
(3-3) h js 08 
um asl 
Psyc 213: research and theory in developmental psychology, emP opmer! 
> eve , 
perceptual and cognitive development; consideration of the a 21 


of social awareness and of genetic-biological growth processes. itive d* 


sogn s 
emphasis on current research and theory in perceptual and COP academe 

e 

velopment, intensive study of selected research problems. i 

year—day ) : 
: n Mele 
215 Personality Assessment by Multiple Procedures (3) ent 0 

n 


" p £ ssi 
Consideration and use of a wide range of procedures in 455657 ^ g of 


c 20 
personality and psychopathology of children. Prerequisite: Psyc ¢ mitted 
211 and 212. Graduate students in fields other than Psycho 
by permission of instructor. Material fee, $7. (Fall—day ) 
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218 Seminar: Systems of Psychotherapy (3) Silber 
Introduction to theory and technique of psychotherapeutic approaches: 
psychoanalytic, ego-centered, nondirective, transactional, and others. Orig- 
inal sources surveyed. (Spring—evening) 

220 Seminar: Abnormal Psychology (3) Meltzer 
Study of selected problems. (Fall—day) 


221-22 Seminar: Group Psychotherapy (3-3) MacLennan 


Psyc 221: didactic material and laboratory experience with emphasis on 
group dynamics and processes; survey of group therapy approaches. Psyc 
222: supervised experience with therapeutic groups. Prerequisite to Psyc 


eL 


222: Psyc 221 and permission of instructor. (Academic year—eve- 
ning) 
223 Seminar: Learning (3) Staff 
Selected topics in the psychology of learning. (Spring—day) 
226 Seminar: Clinical Psychology of Childhood Johnson 
and Adolescence (3) 
Survey of behavior and personality disorders. (Spring—evening) 
2 d " CORN z 
227-28 Seminar: Principles of Psychotherapy (3-3) Kahn 


Patient's needs and demands on the therapist. Case participation heavily 
relied upon. Open to qualified students in Psychology and related fields, 
with permission of instructor. Prerequisite: Psyc 218. May be repeated 
once for credit. (Academic year—day ) 


229 Seminar: Principles of Behavior Change (3) Phillips 
Stimulus-organism-response variables and their interactions, with emphasis 
on learning theory as applied to clinical problems. (Fall—day) 


230 Seminar: Operant Applications to Clinical Problems (3) Sibley 
Examination of the broad role of reinforcement contingencies, behavior 
shaping, and other experimentally derived concepts as they apply to the 
Management and control of a wide variety of human clinical problems. 
Prerequisite: Psyc 229 (Spring—day ) 


23 


— 


Development of Psychometric Instruments (3) Mosél 
Quantitative techniques and principles used in construction, standardiza- 
tion, and evaluation of personality and ability measures for research and 
practice; quantification of human judgment for measurement purposes. 
Prerequisite: course in tests and measurements and an elementary course 
In statistics 


234 Seminar: Theory of Psychological Measurement (3) Mosel 


Development of classical axiomatic-deductive theory underlying major 
notions in the construction and evaluation of psychological tests. 


2 : 

35-36 Seminar: Community Mental Health (3-3) 
(Replaces former Psyc 219 Seminar: Topics in Advanced Clinical Psy- 
chology (3)) 

Psyc 235: survey of issues and techniques in community mental health, 
including effect of social systems on mental health, preventive practices, 
epidemiology, and community intervention approaches. Psyc 236: super- 
Vised work in a community mental health project. Prerequisite to Psyc 


378 


* An interdepartmental course offered by the departments of Psychology and Politic 
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245 


246 


251 


252 


254 Seminar: Experimental Social Psychology (3) 


236: Psyc 235 and permission of instructor. (Academic year—tV* 


ning) 

7 i i él 
Seminar: Organizational Behavior (3) Most 
Analysis of organizational behavior; emphasis on motivation and produc 


cts 0 


tivity. Recent research on employee attitudes, primary group, effe ^ 
or 


various patterns of supervisory leadership, role of formal and inf 


organization, job design. (Spring—evening) 

: ^u ; él 
Seminar: Personnel Measurement Techniques (3) Mos 
Detailed consideration of techniques of personnel selection and perform 
ance evaluation. Employment tests, personal data, assessment intervie 
and performance ratings. 

a ee à - : ite 
Seminar: Advanced Social Psychology (3) Tuthill, whi 
socia 


Current research and theory: motivation and cognition, dissonance, 
interaction theory, authoritarianism, class differences, group dyna 
group conflict. (Fall—day) 


mics, 


Tuthill 


Research Methods in Social Psychology (3) y 
content analys? 


Opinion and attitude survey techniques: interviewing, 
report-writing, etc. (Spring—evening) 

Tuthill 
Experimental study of small groups, autocratic and democratic group di 
mates, interaction process analysis. Lewin's field-theoretical appro r 

individual and group processes. (1971-72 and alternate years: sp 


—evening) 
à Ny : ite 
256 Seminar: Psychological Causes of War (3) pe 
3 | , viol, 
An attempt to integrate evidence from animal behavior, child -— an 
anthropology, psychiatry, and recent history, including World Wars 
II and the present East-West conflict. (Spring—day ) 
- . 1 white 
259 Seminar: Social Psychology of Communism (3) rian 
: x " ; ita 
Public and governmental opinion in communist countries, author 
thinking, communist propaganda, problems of Western commun 
with communist countries. (Fall—evening ) " 
, ^ "2 Mos® 
261 Seminar: International Communication (3) Admir 
Primarily for students in the schools of Government and Business form? 


272 Seminar: Theories of Personality (3) 


*280 Vietnam: Causes and Prospects (3) 


istration and Public and International Affairs. Communicating |" 


tion and effecting attitude change across cultures by mass pe unie? 


phasis on psychocultural factors and the functions of mass - = alter 

tion in the development of transitional societies. (1971-72 à 

nate years: spring—evening ) T 
Caldwe 


Emphasis on theoretical problems and methodology 
sonality study. (Fall—evening ) n 
white, Go" 
ry stress o Asi? 


An interdisciplinary area-centered approach, with t Southeast 


causes of the war, but with attention also to the future o 
as a whole. (Spring—day ) 
al Science. 
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283-84 Practicum in Clinical Psychology (3-3) Silber 
Supervised practical instruction in agencies doing clinical psychological 
work. Prerequisite: Psyc 212. Admission by permission of instructor. 
(Academic year) 

289 Seminar: Current Topics in Experimental Psychology (3) Staff 


Review and discussion of contemporary research and theory in a special- 
ized field of psychological study, by leaders in the field. Independent 


topics each semester; may be repeated for credit. (Fall—day; spring— 
evening) 

290 Seminar: Special Problems in Personality Research (3) Murphy 
Selected theoretically important and challenging contemporary research 
problems. May be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring—day) 

292 Seminar: Perception (3) Walk 
Study of current research and theory in the experimental psychology of 
perception. (1972-73 and alternate years: fall—day) 

293 Seminar: Psychology of Thinking (3) Rice 
Thinking and problem solving. Specific topics include concept formation, 
nature of insight, and other cognitive processes. (1971-72 and alter- 


nate years: spring—day ) 


295 Independent Research in Psychology (arr.) Staff 
Individual library or experimental research under supervision of staff 
member. Arrangements must be made with sponsoring faculty member 
prior to registration. May be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring) 


799-300 Thesis Research ( 3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 

F 

OURTH GROUP 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


"ublic Administration 


e a e 
in) p. D.S. Brown, Waldo Sommers, K.E. Stromsem, S.M. Rosen (Visit- 
Projos D.R. Cloutier (Chairman) 
Ten" Lecturers W.G. Torpey, C.E. Goode, Ben Posner, C.L. Berg, R.R. 
e 
Soci, ; 
gA Professorial Lecturers Ross Pollock, L.B. Pouliot, W.E. McConville, 
,. " Burt 
Ssist 
E ! Professors S.R. Chitwood, M.M. Harmon 
Public ame of study in Public Administration leading to the degrees of Master of 
ministration, Master of Arts in Government, and Doctor of Public Ad- 
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ministration are offered by the School of Government and Business Adminisrtatio 


(see pages 127—54). 
THIRD GROUP 


Cloutier 
part 


213 Administration in Government (3) 


Critical analysis of federal administrative organizations as an integral 1 
of the political system. Roles of Congress, the President, the courts, - 
terest groups, political parties, and the public in the administrative "e 
ess; special attention to centripetal and centrifugal forces. (Fall—0 
and evening; spring—evening ) 


: "eu 20 
214 Policy Analysis in Public Administration (3) Chitwe 
Introduction to systematic analysis of public policy alternatives. Develo? 
ment of a conceptual framework for differentiating types of public P 


a ^ : ^ e A . on 
cies, e.g., distributive, regulatory, redistributive; examination of the € 


| tribution of economic, quantitative, and research techniques to the - 
| velopment, administration, and evaluation of these policies. (Fal 
evening ) 
staff 


| L] * . Lr] x 

| 215 Comparative Administrative Systems (3) ip 

| . : : . , . ei 

f Examination and analysis of the administrative systems of selected for 

LB governments; attention to practices applicable to administration in 
United States 


i s aff 
i 216 Administration of International and Supranational St 


1 Activities (3) in 
i I à o $ d -ess 

Ti Analysis of the evolution and application of the administrative pro 
| selected international and supranational activities. Problems of ort es 
n tion and management in multi-national supported and staffed act! 


| : wn 
217 Seminar: Developmental Administration I (3) p jo 
| 
1 National cultures and their relationships to administrative systems ion 
| nialism and its vestiges. The problems and deficiencies of adminis 
| in underdeveloped countries. (Fall—evening) 
I ] p wn 
mal £1 ; ro 
| | 218 Seminar: Developmental Administration II (3) B T 
d ; ias . count * 
Ig Problem of the transfer of administrative capability from one - ulti 
li another. Political and administrative development. Unilateral an ninistr?" 
i lateral approaches. The role of the innovator, Strategies of adm 
| | tive development. (Spring—evening) ost? 
i) oe : R 
th 221 Management in the Executive Branch (3) xci" 
: A : : e 
i | Analysis of application of management theory and practice in the lites 
I . ^f » > S 
n tive branch of the federal government; emphasis on staff resp al and 
| i and relationships and internal organization and control. (Fe 
y spring—evening ) prow? 
| i 223 Behavioral Factors in Large Organizations (3) m; 
Y i . ; » functi 
M Analysis of the nature and characteristics of bureaucracy; ay 
| i ism; approaches to policy guidance and leadership, particularly sprint 
public organizations; influence and control systems. (Fall an 
—evening) mer 
2 ted i om 
231 Public Personnel Administration (3) 5 tion i? 
s Ri s i administra 
Survey of basic principles and functions of personnel administ jace” 


s »crui ent, 
the public service. Roles of personnel management, recruitme 
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ment, wage and salary administration, training, retirement, and other 
personnel functions. (Fall—evening) 


232 Problems in Public Personnel Management (3) Sommers 
Analysis and evaluation of major personnel management problems in 
government; employee-management relations; interagency and intergov- 
ernmental relationships. Impact of automation. Evaluation of personnel 
systems. (Spring—evening) 


233 Seminar: Manpower Development and Utilization (3) Harmon 
Analysis of manpower resources. Research projects and case studies in 
ways and means of increasing employee potential; use of training pro- 
grams, executive development, incentive systems. (Fall—evening) 


235 Technological Change and Manpower (3) Staff 
Research, discussion, and readings dealing with manpower problems aris- 
ing from automation and other technological changes. Evaluation of these 
developments in government and business; their implications for produc- 
tivity, employment, training and education, and personnel and industrial 
relations. Analysis of economic, political, and social factors influencing 
public and private industry manpower policies. (Spring—evening) 


*243 Local Government Law (3) Nutting, Pock 
Decision-making processes in metropolitan and local communities; types 
and objectives of city, county, and special-function local government units; 
intergovernmental relations; original organization and changes; personnel; 
local lawmaking; responsibility in tort; introduction to community plan- 
ning. (Fall or spring) 


246 Urban Dynamics and Citizen Participation in Administration (3) 
(Formerly Urban Dynamics) 
Exploration of the nature, costs, and benefits of citizen participation in 
administration of metropolitan area programs. Focus on tools of citizen 
participation, their impact on federal policy and reorganization of urban 
government, and the effect of decentralization on citizen participation. 


(Fall—evening) 

248 Financing Metropolitan Services (3) Cloutier 
Analysis of the structure and administration of public finance of local gov- 
ernments. (Spring—evening) 


249 Administration in Metropolitan Area Cloutier, Harmon 


Governments I (3) 

Public administration in metropolitan areas. An ecological approach to 
understanding the interrelationship between the management of urban 
Programs and economic, social, and political factors that affect the urban 


environment. (Fall—day and evening) 
250 Administration in Metropolitan Area Burt, Harmon 


Governments II (3) 

Application of policy analysis in metropolitan administration, including 
the consideration of specific federal, state, and local programs in metro- 
politan areas. (Spring—day and evening) 


plema Law 349 (2). Students electing P Ad 243 make special arrangements with instructor for 
tary assignments equivalent to one additional semester hour. Dr. Nutting and Dr. Pock 
TS of Law in the National Law Center. 


—À 


a Lii i E 


oA EES bs 
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" ~ [ 

*251 Governmental Budgeting (3) Stromsem, Pun 

Survey of the basic concepts, principles, and practices in government 

budgeting; interrelationship of planning, programming, and budgeti" 
their role in the management process (Fall and spring—evening) 


Chitwoo! 


252 Problems in Planning, Programming, and Budgeting (3) 
Intensive analysis of developments in federal planning, programming; c 
budgeting; application of new tools in the decision-making process; eva 
ation of the systems. (Fall and spring—evening) 


254 Seminar: Financial Management in the Federal Service (3) Stroms? ; 
anageme? 


Functions and interrelationships of central federal financial man? , 
agencies, their policy, economic and managerial roles, controllership eth 
tions, and standards and practices in financial management. (Spring 
evening) 


. a athe ^ 11 sen 
260 Seminar: Policy Formulation and Administration (3) € hitwood, Ro 4 
Analysis in depth of factors and processes involved in policy develop. 
with particular attention to selected areas of national policy; develop 
of agency goals and objectives. (Fall and spring—evening) aí 
261 The Public and the Administrator (3) y^ 
Nature of the public interest, ways of determining public opinion, Pint 
opinion and the decision-making process, theories and methods of = : 
with the public, interest groups, public relations and information prog 
Rose? 
n tef? 
ning) 


pill 


262 Seminar: Science, Technology, and Public Policy (3) . 
The impact of science and technology upon public administration - 
of both administrative practice and national policies. (Spring—*" 


263 Seminar: Regulation of Transportation I (3) 
History of development of modes of transportation in the U 
economic problems and growth of regulatory legislation à 
the congressional power to regulate; the scope of federal 
division of regulatory authority between federal and state se W 
introduction to principles of certification and rate-making. (Same ? 
407 (2)).1 (Fall —evening) gil 


264 Seminar: Regulation of Transportation II (3) 
Principles of certification of rail, motor, water, 
and principles of rate-making; comparison of problems, Pf 
regulatory philosophies of the various regulatory agencies. ( 
408 (2)).t (Spring—evening ) suf 

271 Readings and Research in Public Administration (3) 


Advanced directed readings and research in specific areas of 


ts 
"un 
and air carriers; ek! and 
ocedures rj 
Same 4S p 


» 
public adn 


istration. (Fall and spring) ‘of 
x i Clout 

273 Colloquium: Public Administration and American 
Political and Social Institutions (3) god 


7 , f : pod fields 
Supervised study in depth of contemporary literature in selected fe ctor 


: > : marily for 
of research methodology in public administration. Primarily fo 
candidates. (Fall) 

1 ent program ple 


* Special sections of this course offered in the Navy Graduate Financial Managem for 5 í 
» > > ‘ 4 n th instructor "P acquit 
t Students registering for P Ad 263 or 264 make special arrangements wi - fessorial L 
mentary assignments equivalent to one additional semester hour. Mr. Hill i$ Prote 
in Law in the National Law Center 
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299 Thesis Seminar (3) Sommers 
Examination of thesis standards, research philosophy and methodology. 
(Fall and spring—evening) 

300 Thesis Research (3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 


'OURTH GROUP 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Public Administration 
general examination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Public Administration candidates. May be repeated 
for credit. (Fall and spring) 


Public and International Affairs* 


Professors A.E. Burns, J.W. Brewer, H.M. Merriman, D.S. Watson, R.H. Da- 
Vison, W.H. Kraus, R.B. Thompson, J.W. Kendrick, C.T. Stewart, Jr., H.L. 
LeBlanc, C.E. Galbreath, H.M. Stout, J.N. Mosél, W.C. Hopkins, F.H. Mi- 
chael, R.E, Purcell, Joseph Aschheim, R.K. White, Benjamin Nimer, Helen 
Yakobson, R.P. Sharkey, Andrew Gyorgy, Mario Rodríguez, George Stam- 
~ H.C. Hinton, H.M. Sachar, Vladimir Petrov, B.M. Sapin, F.T. Peck 
* lsiting), Kurt Wilk (Visiting), Chung-wen Shih 
EE" Professor C.B. Sargent 

*5sorial Lecturers Bela Maday, Joseph Baclawski, John Hardt, Tao-tai Hsia, 
"atthew Gallagher, L.C. Tihany, Bernard Gordon, Roman Kolkowicz, Ber- 
- Ramundo, Lothar Metzl, T.M. Wolfe 
` ciate Professors P.P. Hill, Ching-Yao Hsieh, W.R. Johnson, S.I. Ploss (Re- 
arch), J.K. McDonald, J.A. Morgan, Jr., C.F. Elliott, R.Y.C. Yin, C.A. 
pu Bernard Reich, Richard Thornton, R.M. Dunn, Jr., John Hanessian, 

4 dg “A. Linden 
cad Associate Professor Donald Robinson 
C Professorial Lecturers Philip True, Alvin Richman 

H Professors G.C.Y. Wang, Anita Dasbach, D.L. Lee, S.J. Wayne, J.M. 
m on 
pm Professorial Lecturers Ming-jean Loh, R.R. Majak 
ors K.L. Storrs, S.W. Burks 


oye tchelor of Arts in the field of Chinese Studies.—Prerequisite: the Chinese Studies 
| 4 um, page 80, including Asia 5-6 
Mel: panera requirements are stated on pages 157-60. The 60 semester hours must 
1 eres as described in I and II below. ; 
16s 0 four semester hours of course work distributed as follows: (a) Asia 7 
196 (ei or 167; (b) Econ 169; (c) 6 hours selected from Hist 138, 187, 188, 195, 
Ito ither Hist 187 or 196, but not both, may be selected); (d) 6 hours selected 


m 
SP Sc 101, 193, 194. 


Prog 
T 
Vtolog. in Chinese Studies; International Affairs; Public Affairs; Russian Studies; and Science, 
M Sa; Y, and Public Policy are administered by the School of Public and International Affairs, 


Pin, Dean 
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II. Thirty-six semester hours chosen from (a), (b), or (c) below: 

(a) Economics concentration—27 semester hours of approved Economics € 
(including a 6-hour research and writing seminar) and 9 semester hours of ele 
selected from courses other than Economics, or ^ 

(b) History concentration—21 semester hours of approved History courses (w 
cluding a 6-hour research and writing seminar) and 15 semester hours of elective 
selected from courses other than History, or 4 

(c) Political Science concentration—24 semester hours of approved Political se 
ence courses (including a 6-hour research and writing seminar) and 12 semestef 
hours of electives selected from courses other than Political Science. 

Bachelor of Arts in the field of International Affairs.—Prerequisite: 
tional Affairs curriculum, page 80 

The general requirements are stated on pages 157-60 The 60 required 
hours must include (1) Econ 181-82; 6 semester hours of foreign languag 
sition and conversation; Hist 157, 182; P Sc 171, 181-82, 197; (2) 15 semester 
of electives; (3) 15 semester hours from one of the Group Options listed below: 


127, 146 


jurses 
ctives 


the Intern? 


semeste! 
e compo 
hour 


Group I. International Politics—courses selected from Geog 125, 126, 7 
Hist 138, 139-40, 149, 183, 184; P Sc 107, 111, 112, 113, 117-18, 160, 167, I^ 
196 m 

Group II. International Economics—courses selected from B Ad 175, 176, 


. Stal 
178; Econ 101, 102, 104, 121, 122, 134, 147; Geog 125, 126, 127, 132, 134; $ 


HL Dl. 
Group III. International Communications—courses selected from Anth 
157, 161, 162; Geog 125; Jour 145, 146; P Sc 146, 167; Psyc 115, 151, 156; 
Group IV. Regional Study with a concentration in one of the following 5^7» 
(1) Africa—courses selected from Anth 178, 179, P Sc 189, 190, 192, 196; 49, 
Europe—courses selected from Econ 147; Geog 153; Hist 131-32, 141 42, MA om 
151-52, 158, 162; P Sc 111, 112, 113, 117-18; (3) Far East—courses selected Mo, 
Anth 173, 174, 175; Asia 165, 167; Econ 169; Hist 187, 188, 195-96; P Sc 101, sg 
194, 196; (4) Latin America—courses selected from Anth 
Geog 161; Hist 162, 163-64, 165, 166; P Sc 177, 178; interdisciplinary . (5 
offered by six departments participating in the Latin American Studies program oy, 
Middle East—courses selected from Anth 177; Hist 149, 158, 193, 194; P Y uf 
192, 196; or (6) Soviet Orbit—courses selected from Econ 133, 134; Hist 138, 
46, 188; P Sc 112, 115, 160, 161, 163; Slav 161-62, 165, 166, 194 . Affairs 
Bachelor of Arts in the field of Public Affairs.—Prerequisite: the Public 
curriculum, page 80 , seme 
Ihe general requirements are stated on pages 157-60. The 60 required 5 145 
ter hours must include (1) Econ 102, 121, 161, 162; Hist 175-76; P Sc 121-^^ 
151: (2) 18 semester hours of electives; (3) 12 semester hours from on 


L T 


Group Options listed below: 36, 1% 
Group I. Economics—courses selected from Econ 101, 104, 122, 123, 19% 
165, 181-82. 20, 125 
Group II. Politics—courses selected from P Sc 103 or 104, 108, 111, 119-7? 
126, 146, 167, 199 guc 124 

Group III. Urban Affairs—courses selected from B Ad 174, Econ 157, Ec 
Geog 141, P Sc 103-4, Psyc 151, Soc 126 : Bachelo'* 
A 5 s " i rere N - - 
Master of Arts in the field of International Affairs.—Prerequisite: respon 


degree from an accredited college or university with background courses co 
ing to an undergraduate major in International Affairs at this University. , consis 
Required: the general requirements, pages 161-64. The program of study © addi- 
of either (1) 24 semester hours of course work plus a thesis (equivalent to esis- 
tional semester hours) or (2) 36 semester hours of course work without ve write ? 


a -ting t 
The following specific requirements must be met for those students electing (n0 


4 i ours ^. 
thesis: (1) a scheduling of graduate courses amounting to 24 semester PO with 
more than 15 semester hours in any one department), planned in consu ral, $ pple 

eral, $ 


the adviser on the basis of the student's selection from the following gen 
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Mentary, and regional studies—(a) International Politics, Comparative Government 
ànd Politics, Modern Political Theory (including Socialist and Communist Theory), 
4nd International Economics; (b) International Law, International Organization and 
dministration, International Economic Development, International Communications, 
International and Comparative Aspects of Communism, U.S. Diplomatic History, 
and U.S. Foreign Policy; (c) modern history, or government and politics, or eco- 
nomic history and problems of Western Europe, Eastern Europe, Soviet Union, Latin 
America, Middle East, Africa, South and Southeast Asia, and China; (2) P Sc 299 
ia esis Research (3-3); and (3) a set of written examinations over three fields 
in the broad area of international affairs (the fields must represent at least two 

'Ciplines and include at least one general field ). 

The following specific requirements must be met for those students electing 36 
‘eMester hours without a thesis: (1) the course work must be designed to prepare 
" pet for four comprehensive field examinations (as indicated under general, 

Plementary, and regional studies above); (2) the fields should represent at least 
cone disciplines and one field Should be general (no more than 21 semester hours of 
M Work may be taken in any one department); and (3) at least two of the 

Ses taken by the student should be research seminars requiring the preparation 

4 substantial research paper. 

E of Arts in the field of Public A ffairs Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree 

.. an accredited college or university with an undergraduate major in public 
tie", economics, history, or political science, depending upon the field of speciali- 
‘On in the Master's program 
um: the general requirements, pages 161—63, 165. The program of study con- 
à Ma ether (1) 24 semester hours of course work plus a thesis (equivalent to 6 
$ al semester hours) or (2) 36 semester hours of course work without a thesis. 
follo aired courses (exclusive of P Sc 299-300) are to be selected from one of the 

he ng fields of specialization: Domestic Economics (courses in economic develop- 
on policy, public finance, and national income); Domestic Politics 

itical > USS. social, constitutional, and political history; comparative government, 
Politica] t cory; the American Presidency; legislative organization; jurisprudence; 

j Parties; and public opinion) 
fr p" Of Arts in the field of Russian Studies.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree 
fiel ân accredited college or university with an undergraduate major in a pertinent 
Sivak. undergraduate program should have included the following courses, or 
i un: Hix 145-46; P Sc 112 or 161; Slav 1—2 and 3-4, or 5-6. 

Slsts of ds : the general requirements, pages 161—63, 165. The program of study con- 
diti pter (1) 24 semester hours of course work plus a thesis (equivalent to 6 ad- 
The " Semester hours) or (2) 36 semester hours of course work without a thesis. 
Or quired courses are Econ 133; Hist 237, 245; P Sc 224, 229, 269; Slav 161-62, 
" and 166; and if a thesis is elected, Thesis Research (299-300). With the ex- 
t thesis, students may, with the approval of the adviser, substitute alternate 
NL. thesis should be interdisciplinary in approach. s 

site: a "of Arts in the field of Science, Technology, and Public Policy.—Prerequi- 
late ^. ^achelor's degree from an accredited college or university with an undergrad- 

equired in a social, life, or physical science, or in engineering. 

Consists cy the general requirements, pages 161—63, 165. The program of study 
additio either (1) 24 semester hours of course work plus a thesis (equivalent to 
thesis ‘onal semester hours) or (2) 36 semester hours of course work without a 

. The required courses are P Sc 205, P Sc 206 or 208, P Sc 299-300 (if a 
è Mind elected), and a course in methods for the analysis of public policy The 
houlg he Of the required courses, chosen in consultation with the student's adviser, 
thesis is ** distributed over two fields if a thesis is elected, or over three fields if a 
C9 elected. 

National of Science in International Affairs —Offered in off-campus programs at the 
Nc i College, Fort McNair, Washington, D.C., and the Naval War College, 


tà 


Religion 


Professor R.G. Jones (Chairman) 

Associate Professors H.E. Yeide, Jr., Dewey Wallace, Jr. 
Assistant Professors Sonya Quitslund, A.J. Hiltebeitel 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer M.S. Halpern 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Religion (Field-of-Study).—Prerequisite: the Art 
and Letters curriculum, page 76, including Rel 9, 10, and 59-60. icio 
Required: the general requirements, pages 81-85, and the passing of the Relig 


major examination at the end of the senior year. The coordinated field of knowl 
upon which the student will be examined includes the history and literature O 
world's religions and the philosophical and ethical problems of religious thought. of 
student may elect to give special emphasis in his program to Christianity, Judaism, 
the religions of India. A proseminar (Rel 199-200) assists the student in prepare 
for the major examination. A pamphlet containing a detailed description of the -— 
is available in the offices of the Dean of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences ? 
the Chairman of the Department of Religion. 

Master of Arts in the field of Religion.—Prerequisite: the degree of B 
Arts with a major in Religion from this University, or an equivalent degree. í 

Required: the general requirements, pages 90-96. Of the 24 semester bos 
required courses (exclusive of the thesis) at last 12 must be in third-group Reli, 
courses; a maximum of 9 may be in a closely related field outside the Depart 
of Religion as approved by the Department. The Master's Comprehensive E) 
tion must cover three fields (the thesis research must be on one of these three " d 
selected from the following: the Old Testament, the New Testament, History s, 
Christianity, History of Religion in America, Modern Religious Thought, ina 
Sociology of Religion, and History of Religions. A reading knowledge exam ac- 
tion, usually in French or German, is required; however, Hebrew or Greek i of 
ceptable for those students whose thesis area is in the Biblical field and Sanskr! 
an Eastern language for those whose thesis area is in the History of Religions. 


achelor of 


Master of Arts in the field of Religious Education Prerequisite: valent 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Religion from this University, or an equi urses 
degree. The undergraduate program should have included the following © 
or equivalent: Anth 1; Educ 108; Psyc 1, 22, and 29; Sp&D 1 or 11. " of 

Required: the general requirements, pages 90-96. Of the 24 semester pn jon 
required courses (exclusive of the thesis), at least 6 must be in third-group aw 
courses; a maximum of 12 may be in a closely related field outside the Depar 
of Religion as approved by the Department . the d€ 

Master of Arts in the field of Religion and Medical Care* Prerequisite: t an 


gree of Bachelor of Arts with a major in Religion from this University, 9 
equivalent degree : 

Required: the general requiremnts, pages 90-96. The program of study adent 
of 36 semester hours of approved course work with or without a thesis. rê 
must elect course work covering four fields selected from Clinical Pastoral e 
Religion, Sociology, Psychology, Health Care Administration, and 
course work in these fields must be distributed as follows: 12 seme 
selected from two fields and at least 6 hours in Clinical Pastoral Care. 
Comprehensive Examination must cover three fields selected from t 
one of which, as approved by the Department, must be outside of the De 
of Religion. Clinical training may be offered as a tool subject in lieu of the 3 


reading knowledge examination in a foreign language "ELA 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of American Religious History (offere ent 
operation with the Department of History).—Required: the general requ j 
. e" 

nters of the colis 


ire 


* Certain courses in this program are offered only through Off-campus Ce 


General Studies 
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RELIGION 387 


Pages 90-94, 96-98. The General Examination must cover four fields, including two 
Tom the Department of Religion (History of Religion in America and either Early 
hristianity or European Christianity since 1500) and two from the Department 
of History (generally American Social History and one other). 


FIRST GROUP 


9 The Old Testament (3) Jones, Quitslund 


Historical and literary study of the Old Testament with consideration of 
development of religious ideas, institutions, and outstanding personalities. 
(Fall—day and evening) 


10 The New Testament (3) Jones, Quitslund 


Study of New Testament literature from the standpoint of occasion, pur- 
pose, dominant ideas, and permanent values. Emphasis on approach, 


structure, and significance of the Gospels and Epistles. (Spring—day 
and evening) 
21 Introduction to Religious Thought (3) Yeide 


Traditional religious concepts, language of contemporary religion amidst 
modern scientific and secular intellectual tendencies, and the place of re- 
ligion in today’s society. (Fall and spring—day ) 


59-60 History of Religions (3—3) Wallace, Hiltebeitel, Quitslund 


Origins, evolution, and contemporary status in historical context. Rel 59: 
primitive religion and the religions of the East (Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Taoism, Confucianism, Shinto). Rel 60: religions of the West and Near 
East (ancient religions, Judaism, Christianity, Islam). (Rel 59: fall— 
day and evening; spring—day. Rel 60: fall—day; spring—day and eve- 
ning.) 


Sk 
COND GROUP 


103 The Prophets (3) 


Development of prophetism in the Old Testament; cultural, economic, psy- 
chological, and religious factors; elements of lasting value in the prophetic 
teaching. Study of selected prophets. 


104 The Life and Thought of Jesus (3) Quitslund 
Comprehensive study of the life and teachings of Jesus with critical atten- 
tion to sources. (Spring—4day ) 


105 The Life and Thought of Paul (3) 


Backgrounds of early Christianity, first-century religious and social condi- 
lions affecting the spread of Christianity, the life and journeys of Paul, 
Paul's presentation of the Christian faith. 


122 Christian Ethics and Modern Society (3) Yeide 


Nature and principles of Christian life as developed by the Christian com- 
munity; problems of personal conduct; application to family, social, and 
*conomic institutions. (Fall—day ) 


124 Contemporary Movements in Theology (3) Quitslund 
Theological approach and systems of a selected number of modern 
theologians. (Spring—day) 


388 


LL OT 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


127 Medicine, Religion, and Healing (1) suf 
: N í " 0 
Primarily for second-year students in the School of Medicine; open 2 
Religion majors with the approval of the instructor. Introduction to hz 
total care concept emphasizing the importance of religion in me r^ 
practice for patient and physician. Concept of the professional man, v 


clergy's role in healing, Jewish and Christian faiths and their attitudes n 
problem areas. Case studies (Spring—day ) 
131 History of Christianity to the Reformation (3) Wallac 


i , ies ni 
Rise and expansion of Christianity, development of € hristian thought, ? 


evolution of church organization and worship (Fall—day ) 


. aaah ce 
132 History of Modern Christianity (3) Walla : 
. ‘ : :val« status 
Origin and development of Protestantism; Roman € atholic revival; K^ 
of Eastern churches; doctrines, worship, expansion, church and state, 
relation to modern thought and life (Spring—day ) 
Halpe? 


135 History of Judaism to the Talmud (3) 
acabe? 


History and religious thought of the Jewish people from the M 

revolt to the compilation of the Talmud. (Fall—day ) 

" , : m 

136 History of Medieval and Modern Judaism (3) Hair 
History and religious thought of the Jewish people from the compilat 

of the Talmud to the present. (Spring—day ) 


m 
137 The Land of Israel and the Growth Jones, Halpe 


of the Western Religions (6) 


141—42 Religious Education (3—3) " 
basic educ 


Religious education in the home, church, and community; 
tional procedures and special techniques; organization and adm 
of religious education 


inistrati? 


-tebeitë! 
159 Hinduism (3) Hilteba i 
ancie® 


Emergence of the structures of Hindu life and thought out of vili 
Vedic religion, religious philosophy, role of Hinduism in Indian € 


tion. (Fall—day) i 
2 peit? 
160 Buddhism (3) = " 

Origin, development, and contemporary status of Buddhist life 
thought; its impact on Asian civilization (Spring evening) " 

s 
161 Islam (3) nous! 
n “fe g t 
Origin, development, and contemporary status of Islamic life and 

its impact on the Near East. (Fall—evening) 2d 
piltebell” 


162 Symbolism in the History of Religions (3) of 
Religious symbolism, myth, legend, and ritual in the religions 
world; various theoretical analyses. (Spring—evening ) walla 

172 Religion in American Culture (3) aa cul 
Growth of religious bodies and institutions in relation to Amer ort 
ture, development of religious thought, and analysis of the con 
religious scene. (Fall—day ) staf 


199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major (3—3) 


Readings and group discussions (Academic year) 
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THIRD GROUP 


209-10 Seminar: Biblical Studies (3—3) 
Main problems of Biblical literary, historical, and theological criticism 


213 Seminar: Inter-testamental Judaism (3) Jones 
Historical and religious development of Judaism as seen in the Apocrypha, 
Pseudepigrapha, Dead Sea Scrolls, Philo, and early Rabbinism. (Fall 
evening ) 


222 Seminar: Christian Ethics (3) Yeide 
Important tendencies in ethical reflection of the contemporary Christian 
Church; contributions of social sciences to that reflection. (Spring- 


evening) 


*225 The Dynamics of Ministering to the Young Adult (3) 


Conceptual models of development of young adults from late adolescence; 
special problems of educational and military experience, vocational choice, 
marriage and the family, and physical, intellectual, emotional, and re- 
ligious development. Encounter experience with persons and groups. 


* 
221-28 Advanced Studies in Pastoral Care (3-3) 
History and present state of methodologies and conceptual models of 
pastoral counseling and leadership in groups; supervised work in inter- 
faith and multidisciplinary ministries 
*230 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Training (6) Staff 


Four-hundred-hour program of pastoral care of hospital patients; prepara- 
tion of case studies; study of psychosocial development, dynamics of ill- 
ness, classic approaches to healing; integration of insights of theology 
and social and behavioral sciences (Fall and spring—4day ) 


231 Seminar: Early Christianity (3) Jones 
(Formerly Rel 231-32 Seminar: Early and Medieval Christianity (3-3)) 
Selected topics. 

232 Seminar: Christianity since 1500 (3) 


(Formerly Rel 233-34 Seminar: Reformation and Modern Christianity 
(3-3)) 


Selected topics. 
235 Seminar: Roman Catholicism in the Modern World (3) 


Important leaders and their ideas in selected developments since 1500— 
doctrinal, spiritual, biblical, liturgical, and ecumenical 


237 Seminar: Theological Analysis (3) Quitslund 
Historical and topical study of the development of important ideas in 
Such areas as Christology, soteriology, and ecclesiology. (Fall—eve- 
ning ) 


241-49 Seminar: Religious Education (3) 
Major problems in the practice of religious education 
262 Seminar: History of Eastern Religions (3) Hiltebeitel 
n": Selected topics. (Spring—evening ) 


ered 
fent, in through the College of General Studies at the National Naval Medical Center for stu 
e Master's degree program in the field of Religion and Medical Care 
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271 Seminar: American Religious History to 1830 (3) 
Religious thought and life during the Colonial and early National period: 
(Fall—day ) 


273 Seminar: American Religious History since 1830 (3) Wallace 
Religious thought and life from the antislavery movement to the present. 


291-92 Readings and Research (3—3) suff 


Investigation of special problems. (Academic year) 
299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


Romance Languages and Literatures © ete fi O 


Professors Rafael Supervía, J.W. Robb, G.E. Mazzeo, J.A. Frey, J.L. Métiviet 


Jr., J.F. Burks (Chairman) 
Associate Professors Mary Ann Coffland, J.D. Vedvik, Pilar Sáenz " 
Assistant Professors Elizabeth Neyman, G.P. Huvé, Julia Hicks, Dorothy Be” 

Charles Mudge, Maria Wilmeth, Anne-Marie Schmutz 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer Esther Lawton 
Director of Language Laboratories W.M. Kincaide 

Bachelor of Arts with majors in (1) French Language and Literature, 
American Literature, and (3) Spanish Language and Literature (Field-o, 
Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 76. ajof 

Required: the general requirements, pages 81-85, and the passing of the m 
examination at the end of the senior year. The coordinated field of knowledge oa 
which the student will be examined includes the political, social, and cultura? p 
grounds of the literature studied; the writers and their works. Proficiency ™ gly 
spoken and written language is required. Majors in Romance Languages are stron 3 
advised to study Latin, a knowledge of which is generally required for gra 
A proseminar in each of the major fields assists the student in his prepar 
the major examination. anish 

Master of Arts in the fields of (1) French Language and Literature, (2) sp 
American Literature, and (3) Spanish Language and Literature —Prerequist®: 
degree of Bachelor of Arts in the appropriate field from this University, 9 
equivalent degree. „onsi 

Required: the general requirements, pages 90-96. The program of study ie 
of 24 semester hours of approved course work plus a thesis (equivalent to 6 ee 
hours), or with the approval of the Department a student may elect à prog. 
study consisting of 36 semester hours of approved course work without à pec 

Doctor of Philosophy fields of study in Romance Languages and LiteraW" ii) 
Required: the general requirements, pages 90-94, 96-98. There are four fie oth 
French Literature (Old and Middle, Renaissance, 17th Century, 18th Century siglo 
Century, Modern); (2) Spanish Literature (Old, Medieval, Literature of Liter 
de Oro, 18th Century, 19th Century, Contemporary); (3) Spanish American 
ture; and (4) Philology. 3 nish 

Bachelor of Arts in Education with teaching fields in Freni h and in spa 
Prerequisite: the Education curriculum, pages 78-79. 

Required: the French option or the Spanish option and the pr 
listed on pages 109, 113-14, 115. 


(2) Spanish 
f-Study)— 


duate Wor 
ation 


s 


i T 
ofessional a 
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Placement Examination: A standardized placement examination given before 
Tegistration is required of all entering students who wish to continue in college the 
language begun in high school. Upon completion of the examination, assignment is 
Made to the appropriate course, with credit assigned on the usual basis. 


FRENCH 


Departmental prerequisite: Fren 3—4 or 6, or equivalent, is required (Fren 51-52 
or 91-92 is recommended) as prerequisite to all second-group courses in French. 


FIRST GROUP 
1-2 First-year French (3-3) Mudge and Staff 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
tion of Fren 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, grammar, 
composition, reading of modern French prose. Aural training, oral prac- 


tice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. (Fren 
l and 2: fall and spring—day and evening) 
2x First-year French (3) Betz and Staff 


Intensive course to which are assigned entering students whose place- 
ment tests show them inadequately prepared for the regular work of 
Fren 3. Meets 6 hours a week (3 hours of lecture, 2 hours of drill, 1 
hour of laboratory) and carries 3 semester hours of credit. Fee, $247 
(tuition fee of $222 plus additional fee of $25) plus laboratory fee, 
$17.50. (Fall—day ) 


3-4 Second-year French (3-3) Vedvik and Staff 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
tion of Fren 4. Conversation, grammar, composition, reading in modern 
French prose, introduction to French civilization. Aural training, oral 
Practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite: Fren 1—2, 2x, or two years 
of high school French. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. (Fren 3 
and 4: fall and spring—day and evening) 


6 Second-year French (6) Vedvik and Staff 


Lecture (3 hours), discussion (3 hours). Intensive course which covers 
material of Fren 3-4. Grammar review, reading, conversation. Prerequi- 
Site: two years of high school French with grades of B or better; Fren 


2 or 2x. (Spring—day) 
3-10 French Conversation and Composition (3—3) Huvé and Staff 
Prerequisite: Fren 4 or equivalent and permission of instructor. (Fren 


9: fall—day and evening; spring—day. Fren 10: fall—day; spring—day 
and evening.) 


12 French Conversation and Composition Huvé and Staff 
(Intensive) (6) 


tense course which covers material of Fren 9-10. -Laboratory fee, 
5. 
49 French for Graduate Students (0) Lawton and Staff 


For Braduate students preparing for reading examinations. No academic 
Credit. Tuition fee, $222. (Fall and spring—evening) 
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51—52 Survey of French Literature (3—3) Métivier and Staff 
Readings in French literature from the Middle Ages to the present. Lec 
tures, readings, recitations, and informal discussions. (Fren 51: fall— 
day and evening; spring—evening. Fren 52: fall and spring—day) 


91-92 Analyse de texte (3-3) Burks and Staff 
Methodology and vocabulary of literary criticism; application of principle 
of explication de texte to selections from prose, drama, and poetry from 
the Renaissance to the present. (Academic year—day ) 

SECOND GROUP 
103 Pronunciation and Intonation (3) Huve 
Recommended for majors. (Fall and spring—day ) 
Ya r ; (4 
108 Cours avancé de grammaire (3) Mudg 
(Spring—day ) 
: s . : aA vé 
109-10 Advanced French Conversation and Composition (3-3) Hu 
Prerequr 


Fren 109: emphasis on diction. Fren 110: emphasis on style 
site: Fren 10 or equivalent and permission of instructor 
year—4day ) 


(Academie 


119-20 French Literature of the Middle Ages and the Métivief 


Renaissanse (3—3) 

Literary history and the development of ideas Les chansons de P if 
courtly literature, satire, the theater, lyric and didactic poetry; Rabeli 
Montaigne, La Pléiade. Class analysis of texts, collateral readings. 
(Academic year—4day ) 


este 


vedvik 


121-22 17th Century French Literature (3—3) d 
„tio 
History, philosophy, criticism, memoirs, letters, eloquence, fict 


poetry. Class analysis of texts; collateral readings. 


drama, 


x : a > mud 
123-24 18th Century French Literature (3—3) Schm 
“ ns. 
History, philosophy, criticism, letters, drama, fiction, poetry, the "^ 

idea of progress, idea of science. Class analysis of texts, collatera 


ing. (Academic year—day ) 
` , / „tz, Fro 
125-26 19th Century French Literature (3-3) Bett, lisi 
‘jis 
Poetry, drama, and novel of the 19th century with emphasis on sty 
analysis. (Academic year—evening ) j 
N : ~ " "offlan 
127-28 20th Century French Literature (3-3) we 
Fiction, poetry, and drama from 1900 to present ' 


ination of authors, movements (Academic year—4day) 


„al ex 
Chronological € 


Frey, purks 


129-30 Contemporary French Literature (3—3) 


: suds? 
193 Cours de style (3) M nced 
jvans 
Advanced grammar, composition, and stylistics. Open to both d and 
J 
undergraduate and graduate students. Recommended for max 
teachers of French i 
sta! 
199—200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major (3-3) 
Conferences and group discussions (Academic year—day) 
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THIRD GROUP 


202 Théme et Version (3) Schmutz 
Limited to students in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences; open 
to others only by permission of the graduate adviser. Required of all 
graduate students in the field of French Language and Literature. Analysis 
and translation of selected prose passages, alternating between French 
and English; designed to teach students to write with precision and clarity. 
(Fall—day) 


212 Historical French Grammar (3) Staff 
Phonology, morphology, and syntax of Old French; its development from 
Vulgar Latin. Prerequisite: a second-group course in French literature 
Knowledge of Latin useful 


213-14 Medieval French Literature (3—3) Staff 
French literature to the end of the Middle Ages. Prerequisite: a second- 
group course in French literature (Academic year—day ) 

221 Special Problems in 16th Century French Literature (3) Burks 
(Formerly Fren 224 Seminar: the Age of Rabelais 
Topic for 1971-72: Rabelais. (Fall—day ) 

P) " i . a . 

226 16th and 17th Century Philosophical Literature (3) Burks 
The emergence of a literature of ideas; emphasis on the thought of ¢ alvin, 
Montaigne, Descartes, and Pascal (Spring—day ) 

n 

429-30 Literary Renaissance in Europe (3—3) Burks 
(Replaces former Fren 228 Seminar: the Literary Renaissance in Europe 
(3)) 


Study of the developments in the poetry of Italy, France, and England 


2 T , ` . I 

31-32 Theater in the 17th € entury (3-3) Vedvik 
Survey of the development of theatrical arts and the drama. Research 
Papers and reports 


234 17th Century Nondramatic Literature (3) Vedvik 


Rationalism and the revolt against authority expressed in literature 
Impact of nondramatic literature on the development of classical doctrine. 
(Fall- day ) 


241 The Rationalistic Current in the 18th Century (3) Schmutz 
The contribution of the philosophes to the intellectual evolution of France 
and Europe. (Spring—day ) 

“42 Seminar: the French Novel in the 18th Century (3) Schmutz 

2 ! i ` 1 " 3 : 

“44 Special Problems in 18th Century French Literature (3) Schmutz 

“53 Special Problems in 19th Century French Literature (3) Frey 
(Formerly Fren 257 Special Problems in the 19th Century Novel) 

Topic for 1971-72: Fin de siècle drama. (Spring—day ) 
2 . 
456 19th Century French Literature (3) Frey 


?) ` 
458 Special Problems in 19th Century French Poetry (3) 


394 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 

264 Seminar: Modern Period (3) Coffland 

| Topic for 1971-72: the believer as novelist—Gide, Mauriac, Bernanos 
(Fall—day) 

265 20th Century French Theater (3) Coffland 

Coffland 


266 20th Century French Poetry (3) 
explication dt 


i . Background and development of poetry in the 20th century; 
texte approach. 

295 Independent Reading and Research in French Literature (arr.) 
For students preparing for the Master of Arts degree. May be repea 


for credit. (Fall and spring) 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) suf 
(Fall and spring) 
I FOURTH GROUP 
stall 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) t 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exa 


ination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) = 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for cr 


(Fall and spring) 


ITALIAN 


FIRST GROUP 


1-2 First-year Italian (3—3) Wilmeth and e 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on e 1 
tion of Ital 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, gram " 
composition, reading of modern Italian prose. Aural training, oral re 
tice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 
demic year—day ) 


3—4 Second-year Italian (3-3) 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given On | mod 
tion of Ital 4. Conversation, grammar, composition, reading 1? or?! 
ern Italian prose, introduction to Italian civilization. Aural training» of 
practice in language laboratory Prerequisite: Ital 1-2 or two Y m 
high school Italian. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. Aca 


Wilmeth and 7 


year—day ) th 
ilme 
9-10 Italian Conversation and Composition (3-3) e "^ 
Prerequisite: Ital 4 or equivalent and permission of instructor. 
demic year—day) 
wilmet? 


51-52 Introduction to Italian Literature (3—3) 
Prerequisite: Ital 4 or equivalent. (Academic year—day) 
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THIRD GROUP 


295 Independent Reading and Research in Italian Literature (arr.) 


For students preparing for the Master of Arts or Doctor of Philosophy 
degree. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


SPANISH 


Departmental prerequisite: Span 3—4 or 6, or equivalent, is required (Span 51—52 
| % 91-92 is recommended) as prerequisite to all second-group courses in Spanish. 


FIRST GROUP 
1-2 First-year Spanish (3—3) Hicks and Staff 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
tion of Span 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, grammar, 
composition, reading of modern Spanish prose. Aural training, oral prac- 


tice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. (Span 
1 and 2: fall and spring—day and evening) 
2x First-year Spanish (3) Hicks and Staff 


Intensive course to which are assigned entering students whose place- 
ment tests show them inadequately prepared for the regular work of Span 
3. Meets 6 hours a week (3 hours of lecture, 2 hours of drill, 1 hour 
of laboratory) and carries 3 semester hours of credit. Fee, $247 (tuition 
fee of $222 plus additional fee of $25) plus laboratory fee, $17.50. 
(Fall—day ) 

3-4 Second-year Spanish (3—3) Hicks and Staff 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
tion of Span 4. Conversation, grammar, composition, reading of mod- 
ern Spanish prose, introduction to Hispanic civilization. Aural training, 
oral practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite: Span 1-2, 2x, or two 
years of high school Spanish. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 
(Span 3 and 4: fall—day; spring—day and evening) 


6 Second-year Spanish (6) Neyman 


Lecture (3 hours), discussion (3 hours). Intensive, accelerated course 
which covers material of Span 3—4. Grammar review, reading, conver- 
sation. Prerequisite: two years of high school Spanish with grades of B 
Or better, or grades of Honors or High Pass in Span 2 or 2x. (Spring 
—4day ) 

Hicks and Staff 
(Span 


3-10 Spanish Conversation and Composition (3-3) 
Prerequisite: Span 4 or equivalent and permission of instructor. 
9 and 10: fall and spring—4day ) 


12 Spanish Conversation and Composition (Intensive) (6) Staff 
Intensive, accelerated course which covers the material of Span 9-10. 
Laboratory fee, $25. 

49 Spanish for Graduate Students (0) Hicks 


For graduate students preparing for reading examinations. No academic 
credit. Tuition fee, $222. (Fall and spring—evening) 
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51—52 Survey of Spanish Literature and Civilization (3—3) Superví 
Social, artistic, and cultural background of Spanish literature. Lecture 
readings, recitations, and informal discussions. (Academic year—day 


91-92 Explicación de textos (3-3) Sáenz 
Analytical introduction to Spanish and Spanish American literature. Meth 
od demonstrated and practiced on selected passages. (Academic year 
—4day) 


SECOND GROUP 


109-10 Advanced Spanish Conversation and Composition (3-3) Mazze? 


Emphasis on diction and style. Prerequisite: Span 10 or equivalent 3 
permission of instructor. (Academic year—day ) 


119-20 Medieval Spanish Literature (3-3) Neymae 


Survey by genre of the literature of the Middle Ages. 
stall 
80, 
ns to 16 ^t 


Span 122: 
mphasis on 


staf 


and the 


121-22 Spanish Literature of the Golden Age (3 -3) 
Span 121: development of the Spanish drama from its origi 
emphasis on Lope de Vega; the evolution of Spanish poetry. 
origins and development of the novel in the Golden Age, € 
the picaresque. (Academic year—day ) 


123-24 Cervantes: Don Quijote (3-3) 


Cervantes' literary theories as reflected in the Novelas Ejemplares àP “ous 
Quijote. The Quijote as a panorama of the social, political, and relig! 
problems in the Spain of Cervantes. 

Mazze? 


125-26 Modern Spanish Literature (3-3) 
Prose, poetry, and drama of the 18th and 19th centuries. Clas 
of texts, collateral reading, lectures on literature and history. 


« analys? 


vía 
127-28 Contemporary Spanish Literature (3—3) Supe 


- sollate™ 
Prose and poetry of the 20th century. Class analysis of texts, ym 
reading, lectures on literature and history. (Academic year- ay 
47100 
129 The Romantic Drama in Spain (3) M tive 
í enta 
Lectures on the Spanish Romantic Drama, class analysis of represen 
plays, collateral readings » 
— i , > M 
130 The Modern Spanish Essay (3) à athe 
: acis O 
Development of the Spanish essay from the 16th century; empha ng an 
18th and 19th centuries. Class analysis of texts, collateral readiP» 
lectures. is 
rv! 
~ * r u 
131 The Generation of 1898 (3) S yon 
Study of the various critical problems related to this renaissance e orks: 
ish letters as a whole, and of its most representative figures an 
135 The Spanish Theater of the Realist Period (3) Ayala 


. , " z de 
Study and analysis of the works of Ventura de la Vega, López d 
Tamayo y Baus, Echegaray, and Pérez Galdós. 
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141 Introduction to Spanish American Literature (6) Robb 
Highlights of Spanish American literature through the colonial and mod- 
ern periods. Given in English, with readings in Spanish. Of special in- 
terest to majors in Latin American Studies. 


151-52 The Spanish American Novel (3-3) Robb 
Development of the novel in Spanish America. Lectures, collateral read- 
ing, and class analysis of texts. (Academic year—evening) 

155-56 Spanish American Literature to 1880 (3-3) Robb 


Literature of Spanish America from the colonial period to the latter part 
of the 19th century. Lectures, collateral reading, reports, and class analysis 
of important works. 


157-58 Spanish American Literature since 1880 (3-3) Robb 
Literature of Spanish America from 1880 to the contemporary period. 
Lectures, collateral reading, reports, and class analysis of important works. 


193 Curso de estilo (3) Staff 


Advanced grammar, composition, and stylistics. Open to both advanced 
undergraduate and graduate students. Recommended for majors and 
teachers of Spanish. 


197-98 Proseminar: Readings for the Major in Spanish American Robb 
Literature (3—3) 


Recommended for all majors. Conferences and group discussions. 
(Academic year) 


199-209 Proseminar: Readings for the Major in Spanish Mazzeo, Sáenz 
Language and Literature (3—3) 
Recommended for all majors. Conferences and group discussions. 
(Academic year—day ) 

"it GROUP 

715-16 Old Spanish (3-3) Staff 

Span 215: phonetics, literature. Span 216: morphology, literature. 
(Academic year—day) 

221 Seminar: Cervantes’ Don Quijote (3) Staff 

224 Seminar: Problems in Spanish Renaissance Literature (3) Staff 
(Fall—day ) 

225 Seminar: Special Problems in Golden Age Literature (3) Staff 

231 Seminar: 18th Century Spanish Writers (3) Mazzeo 
Lectures and analysis of principal authors and works; relationships with 
Subsequent literary movements. (Fall—day) 

242 Seminar: Spanish Romanticism (3) Mazzeo 
Lectures and analysis of principal authors and works. Collateral readings. 
Problems of origins and developments. (Spring—day ) 

244 Seminar: Naturalism and the Spanish Novel (3) Mazzeo 


Development of Naturalism in 19th century Spain. Analysis of repre- 
Sentative works of Pardo Bazán, Clarín, Blasco-Ibáfez, and others. 


FOUR 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


245-46 Seminar: Works of Galdós (3-3) Supervía 


Ideological and stylistic analysis: relationship of his works to literary 
movements of the second half of the 19th century. 


248 Seminar: Spanish Lyric Poetry (3) Sáenz 
251 Seminar: Works of Unamuno and Ortega y Gasset (3) Supervíà 
Study of their thought; analysis and commentary on the texts. (Fall 

—4day) 
252 Spanish Literature since the Civil War (3) Sáenz 
Robb 


253 Seminar: Studies in Modern Spanish American Poetry (3) 
(Fall—day ) 


255 Seminar: Studies in 20th Century Spanish American Theater (3) Robb 
Robb 


256 Seminar: Studies in Mexican Narrative Prose (3) 
(Spring—day ) 
Robb 


261 Seminar: Studies in Spanish American Essayists (3) 
ern essay 


The Spanish American essay as an artistic form; selected mod 
ists. 

; AP " r a — Robb 
264 Seminar: Studies in Recent Spanish American Fiction (3) 


Robb 


266 Seminar: Alfonso Reyes (3) A 
as studied 


Alfonso Reyes, the essayist-artist, poet, and complete humanist, 
in his various prose and poetic works 


tout? 
287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) Rodrigue 


Interdisciplinary seminar guided by a specialist within the methodology e 
his chosen discipline; each student writes a report on some aspect of à , 
theme (ie. Nationalism) in Latin America's experience Admission ™ 
permission of instructor (Spring—day ) 


295 Independent Reading and Research in Spanish and Spanish 


American Literature (arr.) d 
> $ repeal 
For students preparing for the Master of Arts degree. May be 
for credit (Fall and spring) 

staf 


300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


TH GROUP 
stall 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Ph 
ination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 
sif 


a] exa 
ilosophy general ¢ 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeate 
(Fall and spring) 


d for credit 


Sino-Soviet Studies 


See "Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies." 


Slavic Languages and Literatures 


Professor Helen Yakobson 

Associate Professors Nadine Natov-Popluiko, C.A. Moser (Chairman), G.A. Ol- 
khovsky, W.W. Rowe 

Associate Professorial Lecturer Juri Jelagin 

Assistant Professors M.A. Kandel, Irene Thompson, Mary Miller 


sulachelor of Arts with a major in Russian Language and Literature (Field-of- 
¥.)—Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 76 
ue: the general requirements, pages 81-85, and the passing of the major 
k oy at the end of the senior year. The coordinated field of knowledge upon 
ÉrOnna. e student will be examined includes the political, cultural, and social back- 
nds of Russian literature; Russian cultural history; the Russian language—its 
Clure and usage. Proficiency in spoken and written Russian language is required. 
Ems who are already proficient in Russian may, upon passing an appropriate 
6 ination, waive any or all of the first-group language courses, as well as up to 
Ours of second-group language courses. The Department provides a proseminar 
E to assist the student in his preparation for the major examination. 
E" Of Arts in the field of Russian Language and Literature.—Prerequisite: the 
this ET Bachelor of Arts with a major in Russian Language and Literature from 
literature SY» or an equivalent degree. Students electing a concentration in Russian 
ance A must have a knowledge of the Russian language and a general acquaint- 
E ith 19th and 20th century Russian literature. Students electing a concentra- 
the ^ language and language teaching must have a general knowledge of 
""Ucture of the Russian language, proficiency in oral and written expression, an 
alntance with 19th and 20th century Russian literature, and a knowledge of 
pa cultural history; a course in general linguistics is also recommended. 
of Quired: the general requirements, pages 90-96. The program of study consists 
ler Romer hours of approved course work plus a thesis (equivalent to 6 semes- 
les el 3) or 36 semester hours of approved course work without a thesis. Candi- 
lin bts ne the Russian literature concentration must include 6 semester hours of 
ics and at least 18 hours of literature; candidates electing the Russian language 
at Tyr teaching concentration must include 6 semester hours of literature and 
lowled,. hours of language and linguistics All candidates must pass gg 
Prehensiv. er in either French or German and must pass a Master's Com- 
E "xamination in their area of concentration ium 
Eq Cati or of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Russian.—Prerequisite: the 
nm curriculum, pages 78 79. : ê 
lis, ied: the Russian option and the professional courses listed on pages 112 


inte 


qu 
Uss; 


13, 


P i. : 
gic ment Examination: A standardized placement examination given before 
langua *on is required of all entering students who wish to continue in college the 
ade Be begun in high school. Upon completion of the examination, assignment 1s 

9 the appropriate course, with credit assigned on the usual basis. 


400 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


FIRST GROUP 


1-2 First-year Russian (3-3) Yakobson and Staf 


3 


4 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple 
tion of Slav 2. Beginners’ course in fundamentals of grammar and pro 
nunciation with graded reading, oral drill, and written practice. Listen 
ing comprehension and oral practice in language laboratory. Laboratory 
fee, $17.50 a semester. (Slav 1 and 2: fall and spring—day and ev 


ning) 

Second-year Russian (3-3) Yakobson and Staff 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple 
tion of Slav 4. Systematic review of grammar. Study of special - 
lems of Russian morphology and syntax, Oral and written reports ol 
assigned topics. Prerequisite: Slav 1—2 or two years of high school Rus 
sian. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. (Slav 3: fall—day and eve 
ning; spring—evening. Slav 4: fall—evening; spring day and evening 


5—6 Intensive Beginning Russian (6—6) Thompson? 


Classroom (10 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Beginners' intensive course 
in the fundamentals of Russian phonology, structure, and vocabulary: 
Emphasis on active command of the spoken and written language. Max 
mum participation on the part of the student. Drill sessions to facilitat 
aural comprehension and oral expression. Graded reading and written 
practice. Listening comprehension and oral practice in language labor?" 
tory. Prerequisite to Slav 6: Slav 2 or 5. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semes 
ter. (Academic year—day) 


7-8 Intensive Advanced Russian (6-6) Miller, Olkhovsky 


vocabulary 
anced leve” 
d texts # 


Classroom (10 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Emphasis on 
expansion, Systematic review of Russian grammar at an adv 
Reading and discussion of literary texts, periodicals, and selecte a 
social sciences. Oral reports and compositions on assigned topics. Les 
ing comprehension practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite tO e 
7: Slav 4 or 6, or equivalent. Prerequisite to Slav 8: Slav 7. Laborato 

fee, $17.50 a semester. (Academic year—day) 


p - ya 

9-10 Russian Conversation and Composition (3-3) y y 
Listening comprehension; oral and written practice. Prerequisite: S f. 

mest? 


31-32 Elementary Polish (3-3) 


4 or 6, or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a se 
(Academic year—evening ) 


staf 


um , om 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on ray 


pletion of Slav 32. Beginners’ course in the fundamentals of gra isten 


and pronunciation; graded reading, oral drill, and written practice. ory 
Laborato” 
- 


ing comprehension and oral practice in language laboratory. + eat 

fee, $17.50 a semester. (1972-73 and alternate years: academic Y^ 
evening) sf 

ie s 
41—42 Elementary Serbo-Croatian (3-3) o 

" c 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on nl 
pletion of Slav 42. Beginners’ course in the fundamentals of P acti 

and pronunciation; graded reading, oral drill, and written pe 


(1971-72 and alternate years: academic year—evening ) 
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47 Beginning Russian for Reading Examination Candidates (0) Staff 


For graduate students with little or no knowledge of Russian who intend 
to use the language as a research tool. No academic credit, Tuition fee, 


$222. (Fall—evening ) 
49 Russian Readings for Nonmajor Students (3) Staff 


Primarily for graduate students preparing for reading examinations. Un- 
dergraduates admitted with permission of instructor. No academic credit 
for graduate students.  Prerequisite: Slav 4, 6, or 47; or equivalent. 
(Spring—evening) 


91-92 Introduction to Russian Literature (3-3) Staff 
Survey of Russian literature, in translation, from earliest periods through 
literary masterpieces of the 19th and 20th centuries. Lecture, recita- 
tion, and discussion—in English. Term paper required. (Slav 91 and 
92: fall and spring—day) 


SECOND GROUP 


101-2 Readings in Modern Russian (3-3) Olkhovsky 
Representative reading and translation of Soviet periodicals and selected 
texts in social sciences. Study of current political terminology, abbrevia- 
tions, Soviet idiom. Prerequisite: Slav 4 or 6, or equivalent. (Aca- 
demic year—day ) 


109-10 Advanced Russian Conversation and Composition (3-3) Moser 
Developing proficiency in oral and written expression. Prerequisite: Slav 
10 or equivalent. (Academic year—evening) 


125 Russian Linguistic Structure (3) Thompson 


Linguistic description of Russian phonology and morphophonemics. 
(Fall—day ) 


126 Contrastive Russian-English Analysis (3) Thompson 
(Formerly Russian Linguistic Structure 1I) 
Introduction to the basic principles and methods of contrastive linguistics 
and their application to the analysis of Russian and English phonology, 
morphosyntax, and lexicon. Theory and practice. (Spring—day) 


128 Dostoevsky, the Man and the Artist (3) Natov-Popluiko 
Sources and development of Dostoevsky's philosophical, religious, and aes- 
thetic ideas. His influence on Russian and Western literature. Lectures, 
discussions, and reports—in English. (Fall—evening) 


131 18th Century Russian Literature (3) Moser 
Survey course in the history of Russian literature from 1700 to approxi- 
mately 1820. Discussion of the rise of poetry, classicism, sentimentalism; 
the beginnings of prose. Course conducted in English; a reading knowl- 
edge of Russian required. (1972—73 and alternate years: fall—evening) 


141-42 19th Century Russian Literature (3—3) Staff 
Major Russian writers and literary trends from end of the 18th century to 
Chekhov: fiction, poetry, drama. Lectures, individual reports on assigned 
lopics, and class analysis of selected works—in Russian. Prerequisite: 
Slav 4 or 6, or equivalent. (1972-73 and alternate years: academic 

year—day) 
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143-44 The Russian Novel (3-3) Moser 
Genesis and development of the Russian novel. Evolution of form and 
techniques. Analysis of style, philosophy, and political ideology of repre. 
sentative novels of the 19th and 20th centuries—in English. (1971-74 
and alternate years: academic year—day ) 


145 The Russian Short Story of the 19th Century (3) Natov-Popluiko 
Study of historical development of the short story in 19th century Russia. 
Lectures, reports, and class analysis—in Russian. Prerequisite: Slav 4 of 
6, or equivalent. (1971-72 and alternate years: fall—evening) 


146 The Russian Short Story of the 20th Century (3) Natov-Popluik? 


Study of the historical development of the short story in 20th century Rus 
sia. Lectures, reports, and class analysis—in Russian. Prerequisite: + 
4 or 6, or equivalent. (1972-73 and alternate years: fall—evening 


151 20th Century Prerevolutionary Russian Natov-Popluik? 
Literature (3) 
(This course, together with Slav 152, replaces former 151—52 20th Century 
Russian Literature (3—3)) 
Emphasis on symbolism and acmeism. Class analysis of selected texts 
Recitations and reports—in Russian. Prerequisite: Slav 4 or 6, OF equiva 


lent. (1971-72 and alternate years: spring—day) 
* " " iko 
152 Contemporary Russian Literature (3) Natov-Popluit® 
(This course, together with Slav 151, replaces former 151 -52 20th Centu 
Russian Literature (3—3)) a 
Russian literature from 1917 to the present; emphasis on poetry SY 
drama. Analysis of selected texts, reports—in Russian. Prerequisite: 
4 or 6, or equivalent. (1971-72 and alternate years: spring ay 
f 
153 Turgenev (3) e 
Reading and discussion of Turgenev's works. Emphasis on the nove” 
major short stories analyzed and some time spent on his plays an ) 
prose works—in English. (1972-73 and alternate years: fall—day 
f 
154 Gogol (3) Y 
Reading and discussion of Gogol's major works. Analytical study of $ 25. 
stories and plays in English. (1972-73 and alternate years: spt 
day) 
€ pes ‘ vik? 
156 Leo Tolstoy, His Life and Works (3) Natov-Popl 5 
Evolution of Tolstoy’s artistic and philosophical ideas. Tolstoy’s pr 
on Russian literature and society. Lectures, reports, and classroom 4 
sis of his major works—in English (Spring—evening) 
OlkhovsE 


161—62 Russian Culture (3—3) 
Survey of Russian cultural heritage from origins of ancient 
ent—in English. Lecture, recitation, discussion, and individ 
assigned topics. (Academic year—day ) 


5 
Russia t9 Wo 
jual reports 


| 
«UR : . ande 
165 Soviet Literature from the Revolution to World War II (3) " f lit 
Basic themes, issues, literary figures of the Soviet 1920's. The fate liter?" 
erature and writers under increasing state control; Five-year n 
ture. Lecture, discussion, reports—in English (Fall—evening 
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166 Soviet Literature from World War II to the Present (3) Kandel 
Literature in wartime, under Stalinism, and in the “thaws.” The new gen- 
eration of dissident liberals and "underground" literature. Lecture, dis- 
cussion, reports—in English, (Spring—evening) 


193-94 Introduction to Slavic (non-Russian) Literature—in Kandel 
English (3-3) 


An examination of non-Russian Slavic literatures from their beginnings to 
the present day. Emphasis on themes, ideas, and styles peculiar to each 


literature. The impact of national events and culture on each. (Aca- 
demic year—evening) 
197 Special Problems in Teaching Russian (3) Yakobson 


Discussion of methodology, examination of textbooks, observation of class- 
room procedures. Prerequisite: 18 semester hours of Russian language. 
(1972-73 and alternate years: fall—evening) 


199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major in Russian Language Staff 
and Literature (3—3) 
Conferences and group discussions. (Academic year) 
THIRD GROUP 
215 History of the Russian Language (3) Thompson 


(This course, together with Slav 216, replaces former 215-16 History of 
the Russian Literary Language (3—3)) 
Historical phonology and morphology of the Russian language. (1971- 
72 and alternate years: fall—evening) 


216 Comparative Slavic Phonology and Morphology (3) Thompson 
(This course, together with Slav 215, replaces former 215-16 History of 
the Russian Literary Language (3—3)) 

Study of the phonology and morphology of Russian as compared with 
other Slavic languages. Knowledge of a Slavic language other than Rus- 


sian is helpful, but not required. (1971-72 and alternate years: spring 
—evening ) 

225 Pushkin and the Poets of His Time (3) Natov-Popluiko 
Pushkin's predecessors; Pushkin's lyrics and dramas. Lermontov—the heir 
to Pushkin's poetic tradition. (1971-72 and alternate years: fall— 
evening) 

253 Seminar: Literary Criticism (3) Natov-Popluiko 


Study of leading Russian critics and their role in the development of Rus- 
Sian literature; the emergence of various literary schools. (1971-72 
and alternate years: spring—evening) 


254 Seminar: Literary and Intellectual Currents of the 1860's (3) Moser 


Discussion of literary and intellectual developments in the Russia of the 
1860's. Major figures treated in relation to the milieu of their times. 
Course conducted in English; a reading knowledge of Russian required. 
(1972-73 and alternate years: spring—evening) 


404 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


255 Seminar: Main Trends in 20th Century Russian Natov-Popluik? 
Literature (3) 
Study of representative works since 1900; their artistic and social value 


in Russian. (1972-73 and alternate years: fall—evening) 
256 Seminar: Stylistics in Russian (3) Natov-Popluilé 
Study of the development of the Russian language, literary styles, hed 
seolog! 


techniques: words and their aesthetic and political value, phraseo! 
units, word order, and phrase structure. Comparative analysis of li 


ing) 
and nonliterary texts. (1972-73 and alternate years: spring—evening 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


Sociology wale 


Professors R.W. Stephens, LH. Cisin, H.J. Parry (Research), R.G. Brow? 


(Chairman) 
Professorial Lecturers E.E. Jacobson, P.J. Palmer 
Associate Professor T.F. Courtless, Jr. 
Associate Professorial Lecturer S.H. Turner J 
Assistant Professors C.S. Harris, Patricia Lengermann, Phyllis Stewart, ^" 
Tropea, Pamela Roby, Ruth Wallace, H.J. Becker (Visiting) 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers W.R. Throckmorton, Charlotte Anker 
Lecturer J.D. Spevacek 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Sociology (Departmental).—Prerequisite: 
and Letters curriculum, page 76, including Soc 1, 61; and Stat 53 or 104 hours 
Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 81—85, 24 semester 
in Sociology, which must include 141 and 149. with 
Master of Arts in the field of Sociology.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree. 
a major in Sociology or in an approved related field. Applicants shou "^ 
scores on the Graduate Record Examination, preferably including the o^ 
Test in Sociology, and arrange for former professors to write letters of refe 


the Ar 


to the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. reme? 
Required: the general requirements, pages 90-96. The minimum requ tent V 
consists of 24 semester hours of approved course work plus a thesis (equiva (3 


6 semester hours). With the approval of the Department, a student may © howl! 
program of study consisting of 36 semester hours of approved course Me 30 23^ 
a thesis. All degree candidates must include in their program of study Soc P eosi 
238, 239, and Stat 105; and the satisfactory completion of a Master's Compre" ire 
Examination in three fields, including Sociological Theory, Sociological Cor 
Methods, and one selected from Deviance, Political Sociology, Sociology ; dvist! 


vi 
Urban Sociology. All course work must be approved in advance py the “wild 
ding kno 


Candidates must also fulfill the tool requirement by passing a rea tool re 
examination in one foreign language or by satisfactorily completing the 
quirement in either Statistics or computer programming quite 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Sociology —Required: the general 7 fields 
ments pages 90—94, 96-98. Students must pass the General Examination 1n = selecte? 
including Sociological Theory, Sociological Research and Methods, and two ' 
from Deviance, Political Sociology, Sociology of Work, Urban Sociology- 


Ae : x isite tO 
Departmental prerequisite: Soc 1 and either 2 or 61 are prerequisite 
ond- and third-group courses in Sociology. 


SOCIOLOGY 405 


FIRST GROUP 


1-2 Introductory Sociology (3—3) 
Soc 1: general principles of sociology; development of culture and per- 
sonality, impact of groups and institutions on man's social behavior. Sur- 
vey of fields within sociology. Soc 2: analysis of major social problems 
confronting the United States; factors producing social problems, their 
nature and treatment. (Soc 1: fall—day and evening; spring—day. 
Soc 2: fall—day; spring—day and evening.) 


6 


— 


Development of Social Thought (3) 

Examination of concepts and theories relevant to the nature of society and 
human relationships from ancient writings to the 20th century. Prerequi- 
site: Soc 1. (Fall and spring—day) 


SECOND GROUP 


110 The Sociology of Work (3) Brown 
Introductory survey of industrial sociology; sociology of occupations and 
professions; industry-community relations; and analysis of large, complex 
organizations. (Spring—day ) 


124 Medical Sociology (3) Brown, Stewart 


Social factors and processes related to the etiology and treatment of 
physical and mental illness; medical occupations and professions and 
their patterned social relationships within medical organizations, prin- 


cipally hospitals; problems of delivery of health care services. (Fall— 
day) 

125 Sociology of Religion (3) Wallace, Yeide 
Introduction to history of the discipline; analysis of reciprocal impact of 
secular upon religious and religious upon secular institutions. (Fall— 
day) 

126 Urban Sociology (3) Stephens 


Place of the city in larger society; growth of the city, problems of urban 
living, group life, personality, urban housing, city planning, and suburban 
development. (Spring—day and evening) 


127 Population Problems (3) Stephens, Stewart 


Composition of populations, trends in population growth and population 
Pressure, factors producing population movements, effects of migration, 
Population policies—eugenics and birth control. (Fall—day ) 


128 Urban Problems and Policies (3) Roby 
Seminar on urban problems and policies which have been developed in 
response to these problems; special focus on Washington, D.C.; students 
Will be placed in Washington agencies, and seminar sessions will be de- 
Voted to a social-policy analysis of their experiences. (Spring—day ) 


129 Race and Minority Groups (3) Wallace 


Analysis of relationships between dominant and minority groups in society, 
Particularly in the United States; nature and range of problems; analysis 
of the phenomenon of prejudice. (Fall and spring—day ) 


——— 


406 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


130 Social Stratification (3) Roby, Stephens 
Analysis of distribution of resources and opportunities for participation 
education, and social mobility in American society; comparison of dis 


tribution of resources in the United States with that in other nations: 
analysis of public policies which affect these distributions. (Spring— 
day) 

132 Political Sociology (3) Lengerman 


Analysis of theoretical and research problems involved in the study ? 
power relations in society—concepts of power, influence, authority; 
distribution of power in society; types and processes of government 
political participation and political mobilization. (Fall—day ) 


133 Sociology of Education (3) Roby, Stephens, Trope? 
Analysis of educational systems from an institutional and organization? 
perspective and as agencies of socialization; relationships of education 


" a 
general to society, including technological, communal, and subcultur 


components. Student teams study educational problems, policies, an 
issues of their own choosing. (Fall—day) 
r T” -— s 

134 Marriage and the Family (3) Stephen 
Courtship as a social process, marriage and marital adjustment, devel 
ment of the family, parent-child relations, family problems, disorgani^ 
tion, divorce, and family reorganization. (Spring—evening) 

135 Juvenile Delinquency (3) Courtless, Tropea, Turne 
» x : ^ A x ; . rt, 
Factors producing delinquency, juvenile detention, the juvenile cou 
training schools, treatment of offenders (Spring—day ) 
uns -_ ess 

136 Criminology (3) Tropea, Courtl 
i . : i rar 
Nature and distribution of crime as related to the development and on 

in U 


tion of criminal law and various social and legal institutions in 


society. (Fall—day ) 

137 Sociology of Law (3) Courtles 
Law as a social phenomenon and agency of social control. Problem 
legal concepts, doctrines, and institutions. Prerequisite: Soc 136. (9P 
—4day) 

ix P» er 

139 Society and the Deviant (3) Tropea, T 
Analysis of relationships of society, socialization, and deviancy. ne jn 

ri 


sponses to deviancy and criminal offenders; rehabilitative prog 


community, courts, and schools. (Fall—day) 

- vai wart 
141 Social Research Methods (3) Cisin, Ste à 

Introduction to scientific method in the development of social theory ey 

the solution to social problems. Prerequisite: Stat 53 or 104. 

and spring—day ) : 

“ae arn 
143 Social Movements (3) H ; 

panic” 


General survey of the various forms of collective behavior (fads, nesis, 
riots, social movements, etc.), and a more detailed study of the P jons: 
development, and decay of social movements and social revolu 

(Spring—4day ) 


SOCIOLOGY 407 


144 Public Opinion and Mass Communication (3) Parry 
Communication process with emphasis on international communications, 
propaganda, and mass media; measurement of propaganda campaigns. 
(Fall —4day ) 


147 Organizational Theory and Behavior (3) Stewart 
Introductory survey of traditional, contemporary theories and research 
describing behavior in large, complex organizations and their impact on 
American social life. (Fall—day ) 


149 Modern Sociological Theory (3) Wallace 
Systematic study of contemporary schools of sociological theory, both 
European and American development; evaluation of scientific contribu- 
tions of each school. Prerequisite: Soc 61. (Fall and spring—day ) 


191 Current Emphases in Sociology (3) Staff 
Analysis and evaluation of recent developments in the general field of 
sociology and a review and discussion of basic concepts. Recommended 
for all senior sociology majors who plan to undertake graduate study 
in sociology. (Spring—day ) 


THIRD GROUP 


210 Theoretical Foundations of Political Lengermann, Roby 


Sociology (3) 

(Formerly Seminar: Political Sociology) 

A review of the theoretical literature relevant to the sociological study of 
political processes; emphasis on concepts of power and authority, lead- 
ership, alienation, ideology, political socialization, and political change. 
(Fall—evening ) 


211 Seminar: Social Change (3) Lengermann 
A macro-social, comparative, and interdisciplinary analysis of the proc- 
esses of social change leading to and resulting from urbanization, includ- 
ing changes in motivation, values, and political, economic, and commu- 
nication systems; the implication of such changes for other areas of in- 
Stitutionalized behavior. (Fall—evening) 


212 Seminar: Political Processes (3) Lengermann, Roby 


Sociological studies of the political process: distribution of power in 
community and society, types and processes of government, policy forma- 
tion, political socialization, political participation, and political mobiliza- 
tion. Prerequisite: Soc 210. (Spring—evening ) 


220 Religious Institutions in the United States (3) Palmer, Yeide 
Structural variety of religious institutions and patterns of interaction be- 
tween religious and secular institutions in contemporary American life. 
(Spring—evening) 


? jut 

227 Seminar: Sociology of Poverty (3) Jacobson 
Problems of definition and analysis with emphasis on emerging concepts 
and hypotheses; attention to methodological and research questions; im- 
Plications for public policy and programming; field experience. (Fall 
——ecvening ) 


—— 


— 


ELT I werner ees E a 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


228 Seminar: Urban Social Problems (3) Jacobson 
Detailed examination of the relationship between various institutions and 


problems of the city and urban society. Focus on different institutions or 
problems in different semesters. (Spring—evening) 
230 Social Research Methods (3) Cisin, Stewart 


(Replaces former Soc 142 Advanced Social Research Methods) 
Translation of concepts into indices; analysis and interpretation of re 


search results, measurement, scales and scoring, hypothesis testing. Pre- 
requisite: Soc 141 or equivalent. (Fall and spring—day) 
231 Advanced Social Research Methods (3) Cisin, Stewart 


Intensive study and evaluation of current trends in the methodology % 


social research. Discussion on individual student projects and recently 


published research. Prerequisite: Soc 230. (Spring—evening) 


233-34 Seminar: Theory Construction and Application (3-3) Wallace 


sa : : ial 
Critical examination of the elements of current theories in the soci 


. " h b. y 
sciences with the major objective of developing general principles h 
"1 510" 
theory construction; consideration of the functions of theory in soc! 
logical research (1972-73 and alternate years—academic year) 


Trope? 


235 Seminar: General Systems Theory (3) 
and 16 


Review of the literature associated with general systems theory 
relation to theory construction and research in the social sciences Sys 
tematic inquiry into the implications of a behavioral/systems approach to 
the analysis and management of societal problems, particularly urban 
problems. Interdisciplinary focus (Spring—evening ) 
238 Seminar: Development of Sociological Theory (3) Lengerman® 
he nature ? 


Intensive analysis of concepts and theories relevant to t e 
20th century: 


society and human relationships from ancient writings to the 
(Fall—day ) 

wallace 
of socio" 
tica 


239 Seminar: Modern Sociological Theory (3) 
Intensive examination and evaluation of contemporary schools 
logical theory in Europe and America. An advanced analysis of theore 
perspectives. Prerequisite: Soc 238. (Spring—evening) 


A à ris 
240 Sociology of Occupations (3) Brown, Har 


Analysis of occupational roles and structures and changes within o 
recruitment and training; adjustment problems at various stages - a- 
career; interrelationships of stratification systems, life styles, and occUP 
tions. (Fall—evening) 


eget a : "per prow? 
242 Seminar: Problems in Medical Sociology (3) 


(Formerly Sociology of Health and Illness) i 
of medic!” : 


Sociological analysis of various problems in the institution con 

e.g, delivery of health care services, interprofessional relationships, 

munity mental health, etc (Spring—day ) 

1 : P Tenat p ste wart 
243 Seminar: Industrial Sociology (3) Harris, 9 zi 


n 
‘ , . envernme 
Analysis of problems of the organization of work in industry, gover aot 


business; problems of decision-making, recruitment, allocation = (Fall— 
ity, informal organization, and inter-organizational relations. 
evening) 


SOCIOLOGY 409 


244 Seminar: American Class Structure (3) Roby, Stephens 


Analysis of the class structure of American society in continuity and 
change. Critical review of theories of class, of the methodology of class, 
and of research reporting social and psychological correlates of class. 


(Fall—evening) 


248 Seminar: Organizational Theory and Behavior (3) Harris, Stewart 


Advanced analysis of theory and behavior in complex organizations rela- 
tive to defining organizations, examining basic social processes and their 
relationship to the cultural environment. (Spring—day ) 


259 Law and Criminology I: Search for the Causes of Criminal Courtless 


Behavior (3) 

Role which criminological knowledge of crime causation may play in as- 
sisting lawyers to appraise the effectiveness of various alternative social 
and legal devices in controlling deviant behavior. The search for factors 
related to criminal behavior will be developed historically, with emphasis 
on current causal theories developed by various disciplines. Model as 
well as operational penal codes, sentencing and probation practices, and 
specialized facilities will be analyzed in terms of their relationship to such 


causal theories. 


1261 Law and Criminology II: Society's Responses to the Courtless 


Criminal Offender (3) 

Study of the development and current use of society's three major ap- 
proaches to the handling of offenders: punitive, mechanical, and correc- 
tional. Emphasis on society's changing responses to criminal and delin- 
quent behavior, and research findings concerning effectiveness of these 
responses. Analysis of treatment strategies to facilitate communication 
between members of the legal profession and behavior scientists charged 
with effectuating these strategies. 


49° " " . 
462 The Police and the Community (3) Allen, Courtless 


Problems and potential of contemporary urban law enforcement: the role 
and perspective of the police officer; the police qua organization; “styles” 
of law enforcement; law enforcement in the inner city; relationship with 
ethnic minorities; civil disorder; police-community relations; methods in 
arrest and investigation; complaint review procedures; science and tech- 
nology in law enforcement; police handling of juveniles; crime and crime 
Statistics. (Spring—day ) 


a 
“63 Seminar: Law and Society (3) Courtless 


Selected problems in law as an instrument of social policy; emphasis on 
the organization of legal decision-making processes. (1972-73 and 
alternate years: spring) 


2 - 

“95 Research (arr.) Staff 
May be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring) 

s Law 475 (2) Graduate students registering for Soc 259 make special arrangements 


Inst 
aò kaor for supplementary assignments equivalent to one additional semester hour. 
aw 476 (2). Graduate students registering for Soc 261 make special arrangements 


€ inst 
as rector for supplementary assignments equivalent to one additional semester hour. 
aw 477 (2 


Graduate students registering for Soc 262 make special arrangements 


© instru; 
»tfuctor for supplementary assignments equivalent to one additional semester hour. Mr 


rof. 
*550r of Law in the National Law Center 


410 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) suf 
(Fall and spring) 


FOURTH GROUP 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) suf 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam 
ination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

Staff 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) i 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 
(Fall and spring) 


Spanish — 


See “Romance Languages and Literatures.” 


Special Education 9 


Professor Perry Botwin (Chairman) 

Associate Professors Bertice Cornish, R.S. Cottrell, Jr. 

Assistant Professors M.G. Van Dyke, R.W. Prouty, Rita Ives Ari 
Programs of study in Special Education leading to the degrees of Bachelor VP 

in Education, Master of Arts in Education, Education Specialist, and Doctor 0 

cation are offered by the School of Education (see pages 101-25). 


SECOND GROUP 


i i Ive 
101 Seminar: an Overview of Special Education (3) A- of 
Interrelated seminar with presentations by the entire staff. Over east 
historical development, existing models, and future trends. Loca vening) 
ship personnel in special education will participate. (Fall— 3 

[v 


102 Teaching the Child with Special Needs: Techniques 
and Methods (3) WE 
(Formerly Basic Specialized Teaching Techniques and Materials + k 
Laboratory course taught in an elementary public school. Stade, jn 

serve and participate in a demonstration seminar conducted by i 

structor. Techniques and methods emphasized in their relation ^ 

specific child population of the seminar. Must be taken conci gay) 
with S Ed 189. Admission by permission of instructor. Fa 


103 Teaching the Child with Special Needs: Creative 
Programming (3) als ID) 
(Formerly Basic Specialized Teaching Techniques and Materials inf of 
Continuation of S Ed 102. Concentration on the total programs 190 
the child with special needs. Must be taken concurrently with S 

Prerequisite: S Ed 102. (Spring—day ) 


[ves 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 411 


170 Interpersonal/Intrapersonal Relationships for Prouty, Van Dyke 
Teachers (3) 
Consideration of factors leading to successful interaction with children. 
(Fall—day) 


189 Preprofessional Internship in Special Education I (3) Ives 
Supervised internship in school setting. Emphasis on intensive study of 
a child with educational difficulties. Must be taken concurrently with 
S Ed 102. (Fall) 


190 Preprofessional Internship in Special Education II (3) Ives 
Observation and participation in various special education settings. Em- 
phasis on exposure to and familiarity with goals and programs of various 
special education models. Must be taken concurrently with S Ed 103. 
(Spring) 


200 Understanding Young Children (3) Staff 


Lecture and field experience. Basic concepts of early child development 
as applied to special education. Admission by permission of instructor. 
(Fall—day) 


THIRD GROUP 


201 Introduction to Special Education (3) Botwin 
Survey course to acquaint prospective teachers with special education and 
to help them become aware of the various educational modifications nec- 
essary to accommodate children in a school program. (Fall—evening) 


204 Problems in Urban Education (3) Prouty 
Problems and issues in urban education; emphasis on factors affecting 
successful educational practice in low-income areas. Admission by per- 
mission of instructor. (Fall—day ) 


240 Educational Programming for Children with Behavioral Van Dyke 
Problems (3) 
Analysis of educational provisions for children with behavioral problems 
through study of ecological considerations in the light of contemporary 
special education theory. Admission by permission of instructor. 
(Fall—day ) 


24 


Preprofessional Internship: Children with Van Dyke and Staff 
Behavioral Problems (6) 

Practicum experience early in the training sequence, consisting of ob- 
servation of, and interaction with, children with behavioral problems un- 
der the direction of qualified teachers in a field setting and the super- 
qe of the University staff. Admission by permission of instructor. 
(Fall) 


242 Clinical Teaching of Children with Behavioral Problems (3) Staff 
Lectures and discussions exploring various psychoeducational techniques 
of teaching children and adolescents with behavioral problems, interper- 
sonal interaction between teachers and disturbed children, use of group 
factors in the teaching-learning process, and selection of appropriate 
teaching methods and materials. Admission by permission of instructor. 

(Fall- -day ) 


250 Specialized Techniques and Materials for 


253 The Humanizing Curriculum and Diagnostic-Prescriptive 


262 Seminar: the Education of Young Exceptional 


* Classes held at Georgetown University 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Staff 


Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teachers (3) 

(Formerly Advanced Specialized Teaching Techniques and Materials) 
Selected materials and techniques used in diagnostic-prescriptive teaching 
Must be taken concurrently with S Ed 252. Admission by permission 


of instructor. (Fall—day) 


251 Psychosocial Factors in Diagnostic-Prescriptive Prouty 


Teaching (3) 


(Formerly Psychosocial Considerations in Special Education) 


Psychosocial factors significant in the process of diagnostic-prescripti 
teaching. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall—day) 

252 Professional Internship for Diagnostic-Prescriptive staf 
Teachers (3) 
(Formerly Professional Internship: Special Education) 
Supervised school experience in diagnostic-prescriptive teaching. Must be 
taken concurrently with S Ed 250. Admission by permission of instru 


tor. (Fall) 


staff 


Teaching (3) 


NL n ; “ls m 
Curriculum concepts and modifications aimed at enhancing the classro0P. 


: : men ten n 
environment for learning and growth. Admission by permission ot ! 
structor. (Fall and spring—day ) 

à : - : k : € ^ornish 

*260 Diagnosis of the Educational Needs of Younger Children (3) Com ; 

a ¿pert 

Lecture-demonstration course designed to explore the existing and "n 
mental diagnostic tools to aid in education planning for young chile 

Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) d 

*261 Special Methods for Teaching Young Children (3) yo 

Study and laboratory practice in specialized techniques and materials i 
young children. Students develop and experiment with new methods 

materials. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 
Cornish 


Children (3) doct 
Weekly seminar dealing with concepts and topics pertinent to the trv 
tion of young exceptional children. Admission by permission of in 
tor. (Spring) 


263 Introduction to the Education of the Severely and 


Multiply Handicapped (3) 

(Formerly Special Teaching of Severely- and 

Children) - 

Survey of the characteristics and learning patterns of children with Sê 

disabilities. Lecture and field experience. (Fall—day ) y 
St 


Multiply-handictl" 


264 Advanced Study in the Special Education of the Severely 
and Multiply Handicapped (3) 


i wit 
Specialized programs, techniques, and methods for teaching children 


severe disabilities. (Spring—day ) 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 413 


265 Utilization of Supportive Personnel in Early Educational Staff 
Programs for Exceptional Children (3) 
Methods and opportunities for the use of para-professionals, volunteers, 
and parents in the education of young children with special needs. 
(Spring—4day ) 


*269 Clinical Teaching in Early Childhood Education (3) Cornish 
Supervised clinical internship in special education with young children. 
Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 

290 Practicum in Teaching in Special Education (6) Ives 


Supervised student teaching of children identified as needing special edu- 
cation services, Minimum of 210 clock hours required. Admission by 
permission of instructor. (Spring) 


291 Practicum in Teaching Children with Behavioral Van Dyke and Staff 
Problems (9) 
Supervised student teaching in programs for children with behavioral 
problems under the direction of a qualified teacher and the supervision of 
the University staff. Minimum of 420 clock hours required. Admission 
by permission of instructor. (Spring) 


292 Practicum in Teaching Young Children in Special Education (3) 
Supervised student teaching in special education in classrooms for young 
| children. Minimum of 210 clock hours required. (Spring) 


294 Practicum in Diagnostic-Prescriptive Prouty and Staff 
Teaching (9) 
Supervised field experience in diagnostic-prescriptive teacher programs. 
Minimum of 350 clock hours required. Admission by permission of in- 
structor. (Spring) 


297-98 Individual Study in Special Education (3-3) Staff 
Individual study or research under guidance of staff member. Program 
and conferences arranged with adviser. Admission by permission of ad- 
Viser. (Academic year) 


303 Administration and Supervision of Special Education (3) Botwin 
Philosophy and nature of special education; program organization, ad- 
ministration, and development. Surveying local-level needs; program 
evaluation and supervision. Admission by permission of instructor. 
(Spring—evening) 


304 Recent Research and Trends in Special Education (3) Cottrell 


Emphasis on research methodology and considerations. The unique prob- 
lems of doing research in special education. Procedures and sources for 
obtaining research funding. Admission by permission of instructor. 
(Fall—evening ) 


306 Guidance and Counseling Families of Children with Cornish 
Special Needs (3) 
Working with parents and community agencies in meeting the educational 
and social needs of young children. Admission by permission of instruc- 


ly tor. (Spring—day ) 


C ^ 
held at Georgetown University 


414 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


308 Instructional Media, Technology, and Education (3) Cottrell 
Review and consideration of technological developments as they affect 
education and special education, including historical perspective; operat: 
ing principles of various kinds of hardware, including printing, audio” 
visual equipment, television, and computers. Status of software for use 


with hardware. Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring—eV* 
ning) 
342 Seminar: Crisis/Resource Teaching (3) Van Dyke 


Topics and concepts relevant to an exploration of alternative models #* 
the education of children perceived as having learning/behavior pro 
lems. Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring—day ) 

343 Psychoeducational Diagnosis of Children with Behavior Van Dyke 
or Learning Difficulties (3) 
Lecture and laboratory course designed to develop educational strategies 


for children who present behavior or learning problems in the schools 
Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall—day ) 
345 Public School Consultation and Program Planning for Van Dyk 


Children with Behavioral Problems (3) 


Exploration of mental health consultation models in public schools, d 
service training programs for educational personnel, and special program, 
ming for behaviorally disordered children in the schools. Extensive 
work experience in conjunction with the lecture/discussion format. 


mission by permission of instructor (Spring) 


= ' "A ied s »routY 

350 The Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teacher (3) prow 

* jo 
Rationale, operational models, techniques, and problems relevant to! 
plementation of diagnostic-prescriptive teacher programs. Admission 


permission of instructor. (Fall—day ) 
Prouty and suf 


1 4 : : : diag 
Current practices in regular and special education as they affect the x 
nostic-prescriptive teacher; emphasis on concurrent field experience. 1 
mission by permission of instructor (Spring—day ) 


351 Seminar for Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teachers (3) 
g p 


n Dyke 


rstand* 
m 


370 Intrapersonal Dynamics in Special Education (3) Prouty, Và 
Small group exploration of intrapersonal factors essential to unde 
ing roles and interpersonal techniques in teaching exceptional ch! 


Admission by permission of instructor (Spring—day ) 


FOURTH GROUP 
stall 


453—54 Doctoral Internship: Special Education (3—3) 


i inistratioP 
Supervised professional internship in college teaching, adminis 5 at 

a 
supervision, or private agency function. Each internship individu 
ranged. Admission by permission of adviser ( Academic year) 


208 suf 
490 Doctoral Seminar: Special Education (3) > 
. ration 
Interrelated seminar for advanced doctoral students. Consider e d 
major issues of philosophy, policy, and practice in special education. 


mission by permission of adviser. (Spring) í 
a . Stal 
491 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


(Fall and spring) 


Speech and Drama 


Professors G.F. Henigan (Chairman) (Director of Forensics), E.L. Stevens 
l'ofessorial Lecturer Gilbert Herer 
Associate Professors Lee Bielski, J.W. Hillis (Director of Speech Pathology and 
Audiology), L.S. Bowling, Sr., W.M. Reynolds, S.G. James (Director of 
Theater) 
Assistant Professors Joan Regnell, J.P. Fox, Diane Brewer, N.C. Garner 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer Leonard Biegel 
Instructors Dean Munroe, M.W. Naylor 
*cturers Lois Tucker, Jacqueline Dudley, M.L. Thompson 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Dramatic Art (Departmental).—Prerequisite: the 
Arts and Letters curriculum, page 76, including Sp&D 1, 11, and 32. 
quired: the general requirements, see pages 81-85, including Sp&D 115, 151, 
1-62, 165-66; and a minimum of 6 additional hours in theater arts and dramatic 
acrature as approved by the adviser. Students must meet the Speech Proficiency 
“quirement established by the Department. 
con” of Arts with a major in Speech Communication (Departmental). Pre- 
Site: the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 76, including Sp&D 1 and 11. 
jg, aired: the general requirements, see pages 81-85, including Sp&D 112, 121, 
Dee 143-44: and a minimum of 9 additional hours in second-group courses in 
ch communication and related courses, as approved by the adviser. Students 
Ust meet the Speech Proficiency requirement established by the Department 
üChelor of Arts with a major in Speech Pathology and Audiology (Departmental). 
"h''requisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 76, including Sp&D 1 and 11 
ang aired: the general requirements, see pages 81-85, including Sp&D 101, 171; 
a * Minimum of 18 additional hours in second-group courses in speech pathology 
audiology, as approved by the adviser. Students must meet the Speech Pro- 
NCY requirement established by the Department 
aster of Arts in the field of Speech Pathology and A udiology.—Prerequisite: the 
Bree of Bachelor of Arts with a major in Speech Pathology and Audiology from 


ls Un; 
tag iVersity, or an equivalent degree, and the score on the Aptitude Test of the 
u 


A 


sg Record Examination. i 
of ired: the general requirements, pages 90-96. The program of study consists 
ter eet hours of approved course work plus a thesis (equivalent to 6 semes- 
TS), or with the approval of the Department, 36 semester hours of course 


Or! i 
i Without a thesis. All students must satisfy the academic and supervised prac- 
Amer Tequirements for the Certificate of Clinical Competence awarded by the 
thej ican Speech and Hearing Association, and they must include Sp&D 275 in 


Bapa er of Fine Arts in the field of Dramatic Art.—Prerequisite: the degree of 
emn: f Arts from this University, or an equivalent degree ; 
of 54 Ted: the general requirements, pages 90-96. The program of study consists 
ar. Mester hours of second- and third-group course work in drama and dra- 
wt literature plus the production and direction of a major three-act play, equiva- 
ac Additional semester hours i 
"uisite ^n Of Arts in Education with a teac hing 
: the Education curriculum, pages 78-79 
nn: the Speech and Drama option and the professional courses listed on 
15, 


field in Speech and Drama.—Pre- 


Pages 


3 2 
ieee and Hearing Therapy: See Speech and Hearing Clinic, pages 53-54 ; 
for "Cal Certification: The Department of Speech and Drama offers preparation 


Certific c a off i 
Tüficates of clinical competence, issued by the American Speech and Hearing 
415 


| 
| 


111 Business and Professional Speaking (3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Association, in speech pathology and/or audiology. For details consult the Depart 


FIRST GROUP 


A American Speech for Foreign Students (3) 


2.2 a : [4 
Class limited to foreign-born students. Instruction in the formation of tb 


` . f 
sounds of spoken English, with emphasis on rhythm and inflection. we 
national Phonetic Alphabet used. Recording fee, $5 (Fall and spi? 
—day ) 

1 Communicative Speaking and Listening (3) Henigan and suf 
: ` re le 
Basic theories and principles of speech communication; composition, t 
livery, and criticism of speaking in interpersonal, group, and public $ 
uations. Recording fee, $2. (Fall and spring—day and evening) 
, "» Uu af 
11 Voice and Diction (3) Bielski and St 
a ation? 
Development of naturalness, correctness, and clarity in conversam. 
speech. Analysis and correction of individual speech delivery " o 
through tapes and weekly performances. Class instruction on concepti a 
acceptable voice and diction standards. Recording fee, $4 (Fall 
spring—day and evening) 
> r - ro? 
32 Oral Interpretation of Literature (3) Garner, Mun 


ally the me, 


Theory and practice in discovering and communicating or Mem 
Techniques 


ing in literature through analysis of form and content ETT 
reading prose, poetry, and drama for listeners. Prerequisite: Sp& 
Recording fee, $2. (Fall and spring—day ) 

Jame 


45 Understanding the Theater (3) 


(Formerly Introduction to the Theater) 


The art of the theater; its literature, aesthetics, and mechanics. tof: 


: $ a 
temporary drama and film art. Contributions of the playwright, class 
artists, 


director, and designer examined through lectures, visiting à! for n0 
discussions, and attendance at theatrical performances. Primarily 1o 
majors (Spring—day ) " 
$ 
eg i i : ua synol 
49 Social Dynamics of Speech Communication (3) Re) ipl 
inci 


` i 
A survey of speech communication techniques and rhetorical E Jack 
; 0 
underlying social protest speaking; emphasis on public address © 
I ' r i p 
Power, the New Left, and the peace movement ( Fall—evening 


SECOND GROUP 


et 

n re 

101 Phonetics (3) pi^ 
1 

Acoustics of speech production and perception; phonetics and heer 


transcription systems; their application in linguistic analysis W750 
sis on disorders of speech and hearing. Laboratory fee, 9 7 
(Spring—4day ) 


Study of the communication process in business and profession rogram” 


ing; practice in presenting technical reports; selling policies, vis 
and supe 


and services; interviews; conferences; speech in training 
activities. Primarily for nonmajors ( Fall—day ) 


SPEECH AND DRAMA 417 


112 Advanced Public Speaking (3) Reynolds 
In-depth study of and practice in the principles and techniques of per- 
suasive speaking, with emphasis on the psychological factors in audience 
analysis and adaptation. Prerequisite: Sp&D 1 or permission of instruc- 


tor. (Spring—day ) 

115-16 Acting (3-3) James 
(Replaces former Sp&D 115 Acting (3) and Sp&D 116 Advanced Acting 
(3) 


Study and practice of fundamentals of acting technique: sense memory, 
improvisation, character analysis, role development. Prerequisite: Sp&D 
- v Al (Academic year—day ) 


121 Group Discussion and Conference Leadership (3) Stevens 
Process of thinking and problem-solving in committees and small groups; 
methods of leading discussions and conferences. Prerequisite: Sp&D 1 or 
permission of instructor. (Fall and spring—4day ) 


123 Training the Student Advocate: Special Events (2) 
Intensive study in the techniques and methods of preparing students for 
responsible speaking in public or contests. Workshop emphasizes the 
logical, motivational, and ethical demands of oratory, extempore speak- 
ing, interpretative speaking, and student congress 


124 Training the Student Advocate: Debate (3) 


In-depth investigation into the theory and methods of teaching high school 
debate with special attention to preparing students for competition 


126 Argumentation and Debate (3) Reynolds 
Study of the advocacy system; specia] emphasis on issue identification, use 
of evidence, and logical proof. Extensive practice in argumentative speak- 
ing. Prerequisite: Sp&D 1 or permission of instructor (Spring—day) 


127.. à : 

27-28 Advanced Debate Practice (1—1) Naylor 
Admission by permission of instructor, after one semester of satisfactory 
Participation in intercollegiate debate program. May be repeated for a 
total of 4 semester hours. ( Academic year ) 


133.4 a 
33-34 Radio and TV Broadcasting (3—3) Biegel 


Study of the development of radio and TV industries, station organization 
and management, equipment, production techniques; practice in prepara- 
tion and performance of radio programs. Recording fee for Sp&D 134, 
$5. (Academic year—evening ) 


135. " . 
7-36 Radio Workshop (1-1) 
Practical work in campus radio station. Admission by permission of in- 
Structor, after one semester of satisfactory participation in WRGW activi- 
ties. May be repeated for a total of 4 semester hours of credit. 


( Academic year ) 


143 History and Criticism of European Public Address (3) Reynolds 
Survey of speakers and rhetorical methods as they evolved in Western 
European democracies from the classical period to the present time. 
(Fall —day ) 


418 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


144 History and Criticism of American Public Address (3) Reynolds 
Study of American oratory from its pre-Revolution origins to the pres 
ent day, interpreted in terms of issues and movements. (Spring—day) 

151 Stagecraft (3) Munroe 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Theories and practicum in the 
technical aspects of production. (Fall—day ) 

152 Advanced Stagecraft (3) Munroe 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Theories and practicum in = 
lighting and contemporary devices and effects. Prerequisite: Sp&D 1 
or permission of instructor. (Spring—day) 

154 Play Directing (3) Garner 


Fundamentals of play directing. Studies in dramatic composition, cur 
acter analysis, casting, rehearsing, play analysis. Under supervision 0} Lu 
structor, students cast and prepare scenes for presentation. Prerequisite: 
Sp&D 115. Laboratory fee, $5. (Spring—day ) 

Stafi 
cial projects 
f 4 semestel 


155-56 Play Production Practice (1—1) 
Practical work in theater: assigned production duties, spe 
under instructor's supervision. May be repeated for a total o 


hours of credit. Admission by permission of instructor. ( Academic year 
161—62 Theatrical Styles (3-3) Jame 
thods- 


Historical and critical study of significant plays and production me 
Sp&D 161: to the Restoration. Sp&D 162: since the Restoration. 
(Academic year—evening ) 


165—66 History of the Theater (3-3) 


An examination of the development and growth of the theate 
beginnings to the present. Sp&D 165: Greek through Restoration. 
166: the 18th century to the present. (Academic year- evening) 


Garnet 
r from its 


spa 


169 Introduction to Creative Dramatics (3) James 


Study of philosophies and practices underlying dramatics with child 
materials and methods for conducting improvised dramatic activité, en. 
elementary and secondary education. Students lead classes of chil 
(Fall—day ) 
171 Bases of Speech and Hearing (3) 
(Formerly Introduction to Speech Pathology and A udiology) 
Structural and functional foundations of speech production 
(Spring—day ) al 
172 Speech Pathology I (3) Regn” 
voice 


Pathologies and therapeutic procedures in articulatory and “y 
orders and cleft palate. Prerequisite: Sp&D 101, 171. (Fall Fos 


173 Speech Pathology II (3) 7 
Pathologies and therapeutic procedures in stuttering and disorders O 
tral or peripheral nervous systems. Prerequisite: Sp&D 101, 
(Fall—day ) 

176 Speech, Hearing, and Language Development (3) 
Study of normal speech and auditory function from prenatal d 

through the emergence of language. (Spring—day ) 


and reception 


Fox 
t 
evelopme” 
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182 Introduction to Audiology (3) Brewer 
Overview of the field of audiology to include a review of sound and its 
properties, anatomy and physiology of auditory system, and methods and 
procedures of pure tone and speech audiometry, with emphasis on their 
application to the study of hearing disorders. Demonstration and prac- 
ticum with the pure tone audiometer. Prerequisite: Sp&D 101, 171. 
(Fall—day ) 


183 Clinical Procedures in Speech and Hearing (3) Regnell 
Method, theory, and practice in preparation of therapeutic objectives and 
materials; practice and observation in speech and hearing evaluation. 
Prerequisite: Sp&D 172 or 182. (Spring—day ) 


184 Clinical Practice in Speech and Hearing (arr.) Staff 
Supervised case work in speech and hearing in the University Speech and 
Hearing Clinic and selected off-campus facilities. May be repeated for a 
total of 3 semester hours. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Sp&D 
183. (Fall and spring) 


188 Aural Rehabilitation (3) Brewer 


Systems, principles, and methods of auditory training and speech reading, 
including development of lesson plans and their application in resolving 
communication problems of acoustically-handicapped individuals. Pre- 
requisite: Sp&D 182. Laboratory fee, $7.50. (Fall—day) 


THIRD GROUP 


215-16 Advanced Acting (3-3) James 
Study of character analysis, transactional analysis, exercise principles, 
improvisation, and styles. (1972-73 and alternate years: academic 
year ) 

249-50 Design (3-3) Staff 


Fundamental study of principles and concepts of theater design. 
(1972-73 and alternate years: academic year) 


253-54 Costuming (3-3) Staff 
Study of costume history, materials, and construction. (Academic 
year) 

255 Lighting (3) Garner 
Theory and practice of stage lighting (Fall) 

256 Advanced Directing (3) James 
Play analysis, character analysis; directing of scenes and one-act plays 
under supervision. (Spring) 

257 Modern Trends (3) James 
Study of recent trends in theatrical criticism, theory, and play produc- 
tion, (1972-73 and alternate years) 


252 T 
758 Theater Management (3) Staff 
Theory and practice in the psychology of handling the public: promo- 
tion, box office and house management. Admission by interview. 


420 
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275 Research Methods in Speech Pathology and Hillis 
Audiology (3) 
Clinical interpretation of research literature in speech pathology and 
audiology; application of research methodology in the management 
speech, language, and hearing disorders. Provides information suppl 
mentary to the management of speech, hearing, and language disorder 


(Fall—4day) 
271 Advanced Clinical Procedures in Speech and Hearing (arr.) suff 


(Fall and spring) 


278 Advanced Clinical Practice in Speech and Hearing (arr.) suff 
(Fall and spring) 

279 Anatomy and Physiology of Speech and Hearing (3) Bowling 
Study of structures and pathologies of speech and hearing. Laborato” 
fee, $15. (Fall—evening ) 

Fox 


280 Neurological Speech and Language Disorders (3) 
Evaluation and therapy for speech and language disorders resulting he 
neurological pathology: aphasia, apraxia, dysarthria, and related dis 
ders. Laboratory fee, $7.50 (Fall—evening) 
281 Advanced Clinical Audiology (3) 


Principles and methods underlying assessment of auditory d 


Bowling 


isorders; 


phasis on bone conduction, masking, and speech intelligibility. 7.50 
implications, tests, demonstration, and practicum, Laboratory fee, $7. 
(Fall—day) 
> : : " ling 
282 Special Auditory Tests (3) E 
, . . a 
Special speech and pure tone audiometric techniques for differen? y 
conductive, cochlear, and retro-cochlear lesions, for identifying func sults- 
hearing losses. Clinical application of tests and interpretation of re 
Laboratory fee, $7.50 (Spring—evening) 
à : ud E ere! 
283 Community Programs in Speech and Hearing (3) H > 
Methods and procedures for management of hearing and speech p 


grams; review of hearing conservation and monitoring programs 
operational aspects of clinical programs designed to meet the ne p 
individuals with communicative disorders. Provides information SUPS : 
mentary to the management of speech, hearing, and language disor 
Laboratory fee, $7.50. (Fall—evening ) 


284 Disorders of Articulation (3) 
(Formerly Experimental Phonetics) : 
Consideration of pathologies and treatment of disorders of speech $7.50- 


lation; emphasis on current treatment procedures Laboratory fet 
(Spring—day ) 
prev 
285 Hearing Aids (3) ment 
ic measure 


Discussion of hearing-aid characteristics and electroacoust r 
hearing-aid effectiveness in improving communicative efficiency; prov f the 
for selection and clinical evaluation of hearing aids; counseling 

patient. (Spring—day ) 
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286 Disorders of Voice and Resonance (3) Hillis 
(Formerly Evaluation of Speech and Language Disorders) 
Consideration of pathologies and treatment of disorders of voice and 
resonance; emphasis on current treatment procedures. Laboratory fee, 
$5. (Fall—day) 


288 Psychosocial Aspects of Hearing Loss (3) Bowling 
(Formerly Aural Rehabilitation) 


Consideration of the rationale and procedures for evaluating the social 
and emotional behavior as well as the intellectual potential of those with 


impaired hearing. Laboratory fee, $7.50. (Spring—day ) 

291 Seminar: Speech Pathology (3) Staff 
Current topics in speech and language pathology. May be repeated for 
credit. (Spring—evening ) 

292 Seminar: Audiology (3) Staff 
Offered in such areas as theories of audition, special auditory tests, aural 
rehabilitation, psychoacoustics. May be repeated for credit. (Spring— 


evening) 


293 Stuttering and Related Disorders (3) Hillis 


Consideration of pathologies and treatment of dysrhythmic speech func- 
tion; emphasis on current treatment procedures 


294 Independent Research in Dramatic Art (arr.) Staff 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

295 Independent Research in Speech and Hearing (arr.) Staff 
May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


(Fall and spring) 


Statistics " 


Professors E.H. Johnson (Emeritus) H.F. Bright, Solomon Kullback (Chair- 
Profe H.W. Lilliefors, A.D. Kirsch bein 
Ens Lecturers Samuel Greenhouse, Morton Kupperman, W.W. Wolman 
a late Professors R.H. Shumway, C.T. Ireland i 
ciate Professorial Lecturers Sidney Armore, Selig Starr, M.A. Schwartz, 


L. Beatty 


UM : l ei^ : , 
tive ental). — Prerequisite the Arts and Letters or the Science curriculum, respec 


for 
eds 24: Stat 113, 117, 118, 155 or 159, 157-58, and 6 additional hours of sec- 
d-gro 
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of 24 semester hours including Math 124, and courses in other departments ap- 
proved by the adviser as contributing to a well-organized program. For further de- 
tails, consult the adviser. 

Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Mathematical Statistics 
(Departmental).—Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters or the Science curriculum, J€ 
spectively, pages 76—77, including Math 31, Stat 91. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 81 85, including Math 32 and 34; oF 
former 24; Stat 117, 118, 157-58, 189-90, and 6 additional hours of second-grouP 
Statistics courses selected with the approval of the adviser; a minimum of 24 semes 
ter hours, including Math 124, 139, 140, and 157 (Math 250 is recommended), and 
courses in other departments approved by the adviser as contributing to a well-of* 
ganized program. For further details, consult the adviser 

Master of Science in the field of Applied Statistics or Master of Arts in the field 
of Mathematical Statistics.—The program of study consists of 36 semester hours 
course work without a thesis. In exceptional cases the Department may approve * 
program of study consisting of 30 semester hours of course work plus à thesis, 
equivalent to 6 additional semester hours Candidates must pass a written Master 
Comprehensive Examination and must fulfill the tool requirement by passing either 
a reading knowledge examination in an acceptable foreign language or an examina 
tion in computer language. The successful completion of course work in computer 
programming does not obviate the requirement to pass a special examination shoul 
the computer option be elected as a tool. For prerequisites and additional require 
ments, see below. " 

Master of Science in the field of Applied Statistics.—Prerequistie: à Bachelor $ 
degree with a major in Applied Statistics from this University, or an equivalent de- 
gree. If undergraduate study did not include equivalent required courses ât 
University, those courses must be taken as prerequisite to graduate study. of 

Required: the general requirements, pages 90-96, including 24 semester hours e. 
Statistics and 12 additional hours of approved course work in an area of interes 
to the candidate. Courses are selected in consultation with the adviser 

Master of Arts in the field of Mathematical Statistics.—Prerequisite: à 
degree with a major in Mathematical Statistics from this University, or ¢ 
lent degree. If undergraduate study did not include equivalent courses : 
versity, those courses must be taken as prerequisite to graduate study 357 58; 

Required: the general requirements, pages 90-96, including Stat 201 P 
and 217-18. The remaining 24 semester hours must be selected in cor 
with the adviser. the 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Mathematical Statistics Prerequisite: ar- 
degree of Master of Arts in the field of Mathematical Statistics from this Univ 
sity, or an equivalent degree. ye 

Required: the general requirements, pages 90-94, 96-98 A minimum of 24 -—— 
ter hours of course work must be taken in residence at this University before the p^ 
eral Examination may be completed. The General Examination consists of ang 


examination following four days of written examinations in Matrix Algebra, s 
and Complex Analysis, Probability, and Mathematical Statistics The first 2 59- 
of the General Examination may be taken after successful completion of Stat d 

completo ir 


s 2 vire 
Stat 257-58, 263—64, 265—66, and a 3-semester-hour seminar. The tool red ign 


R f 
ment may be fulfilled by passing a reading knowledge examination In two ia 
languages or by a combination of passing a reading knowledge examinatie® ^ à 

cesstu 


foreign language and an examination in computer language The suc 
pletion of course work in computer programming does not obviate the re 
to pass a special examination should the computer option be elected as a tool. ation 

Research Fields: Biometrics, Design of Experiments, Econometrics, Inform 
Theory, Multivariate Analysis, Operations Analysis, Sampling, and Statistica 


ference 


quire 
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Departmental prerequisite: One entrance unit in algebra is prerequisite to all 
first-group courses in Statistics 


FIRST GROUP 


49 The Language of Statistics (0) Kirsch 


For doctoral students as a minimum option in lieu of a foreign language. 
No academic credit. Tution fee, $296 


*5] Introduction to Business and Economic Statistics (3) Staff 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Frequency distributions, descrip- 
tive measures, probability, sampling, estimation, tests of hypotheses, cor- 


relation, time series, index numbers. Laboratory fee, $11. (Fall and 
spring—4day and evening) 
*52 Mathematics of Finance (3) Johnson 


Interest and discount, annuities, valuation of stocks and bonds, sinking 
funds, amortization, valuation of depletable assets, depreciation. 
(Spring—day ) 


*53 Introduction to Statistics in Psychology and Education (3) Staff 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Frequency distributions, descrip- 
tive measures, probability, sampling, estimation, tests of hypotheses, cor- 


relation, analysis of variance. Laboratory fee, $11. (Fall—day; spring 
-day and evening) 
*91 Principles of Statistical Methods (3) Staff 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Variables and attributes, aver- 
ages and dispersion, frequency distributions and their characteristics, re- 
gression and correlation, statistical decision processes. Laboratory fee, 
$11. (Fall and spring) 


97 Introduction to Computer Programming (3) Thomas and Staff 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Computer and programming 
concepts. High-level language programs written by students will be run 
on the University computer. Laboratory fee, $22 (Fall and spring— 


day) 
SECOND GROUP 


t104 Statistics in the Behavioral Sciences and Education I (3) Staff 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Introductory study of statistical 
techniques for research problems in behavioral sciences and education. 
Laboratory fee, $11 (Fall—evening) 


105 Statistics in the Behavioral Sciences and Education II (3) Kirsch 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Advanced study of statistical 


techniques for research problems. Analysis of variance, correlation tech- 


niques, chi-square applications, sampling theory. Prerequisite: Stat 53 or 
104. Laboratory fee, $11 (Fall—evening) 


= 


` : 
Star 
$ 
1, 53, and 91 are related in their subject matter, and credit hours for only one of the three 


Credi in PPlied toward a degree. Stat 52 lies outside of this group, and may be taken for degree 
! May Combination with any one of the other three 


no a N 
t be taken for credit by students who have received credit for Stat 51, 53, or 91. 
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106 Factor Analysis (3) Kirsch 
Concepts of factor analysis and their utility in various phases of research 
and related topics. Prerequisite: Stat 105 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, 
$11. 


107 Statistics for Engineers (3) Staff 
Probability models, discrete and continuous distributions, sampling, hy- 
pothesis testing and estimation, engineering applications. Prerequisite: 
differential and integral calculus. 


109-10 Quality Control and Reliability Techniques (3-3) 


Statistical methods and probability models for quality control and relia- 
bility applications. Prerequisite: Stat 91 or 107 


111 Business and Economic Statistics I (3) Johnson 
Statistical processes as tools in decision-making in areas of economics 
and business. Prerequisite: Stat 51 or permission of instructor (Fall 
—day and evening) 


112 Business and Economic Statistics II (3) Johnson 
Case work to illustrate quantitative procedures for solution of economic 
and business problems. Prerequisite: Stat 111 or equivalent. (Spring 
—day and evening) 


113 Computer Programming (3) Thomas and Staff 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Computer concepts beyond - 
introductory level; an introduction to assembly language and advan 
high-level language programming. Prerequisite: Stat 97. Laboratory fe 
22. (Spring) 

d Staff 


114 Introduction to Computer Operating Systems (3) Thomas an f 
g = 


Design and implementation of operating systems, program editin 
loading, supervisory routines, input-output control, multi-programmin® 
scheduling systems, future trends. Prerequisite: Stat 113. Laboratory "=a 


$22. (Spring) 
d Staff 


115 Programming Languages (3) Thomas an : 
meri 


Concepts of programming languages, compiler techniques, nonnt 
programming. Prerequisite: Stat 113 or permission of instructor. 
ratory fee, $22. (Fall —evening ) 


117 Analysis of Variance (3) ou 
ion O 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Introduction to the design : 
experiments and analysis of variance; random block, factorial, i 
square and Graeco-Latin square design; analysis of covariance. prered 
site: Stat 118. Laboratory fee, $11. (Fall —day; spring- -evening) 
staff 
on the. 
electe” 
ning: 


118 Regression Analysis (3) 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Regression and correlati 
ory; simple, partial, and multiple. Prerequisite: 3 semester hours * 
from Stat 51, 53, 91, 104, 107. Laboratory fee, $11. (Fall—eve 
spring—day ) 


* a L] t 1 erm 
119 Bases of Statistical Decision-making (arr.) y 
For students in the Navy Graduate Financial Management Program ee 

n appli 


Introduction to techniques of decision-making, with emphasis O 


; 41 distribu 
tions rather than theory. Includes binomial distribution, normal dist 


ee  — 
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tion, Type I and II errors, estimation, research methodology, and prob- 
lems of inference. 


121 Design of Experiments for Behavioral Sciences and Kirsch 
Education (3) 
Applications of advanced experimental design to research problems in 
behavioral sciences and education. Prerequisite: Stat 105 or 117 and per- 
mission of instructor. (Fall—day) 


122 Forecasting Principles and Techniques (3) Johnson 
Survey and appraisal of current economic forecasting techniques and in- 
dicators of business conditions. Preparation of an actual forecast. Pre- 
requisite: Stat 51 or equivalent. 


*123 Introduction to Econometrics (3) Bennett 
Construction and testing of economic models: regression theory, para- 
meter estimation, and statistical techniques applicable to economic models. 
Empirical work by the student required. Prerequisite: Econ 101, 102, 
and a one-year sequence in calculus. (Fall or spring) 


131 Contingency Table Techniques (3) Kullback 
Analysis of categorical data. Tests of independence, homogeneity, and 
interaction in simple and complex contingency tables. Tests of goodness 
of fit and of Markovity. Prerequisite: Stat 105 or 118, or permission of 
instructor. 


155 Introduction to Probability (3) Staff 


Probability distributions, Bayes' theorem and postulate, Bernoulli's the- 
orem and its experimental verification, mathematical expectation, laws of 
large numbers. Prerequisite: one entrance unit in algebra. 


157-58 Introduction to Mathematical Statistics (3—3) Staff 
Distribution theory, sampling theory, estimation, hypothesis testing, re- 
gression analysis, experimental design. Prerequisite: differential and in- 
tegral calculus. (Academic year—day and evening) 


159 Principles of Bayesian Statistics (3) Mann 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Probability as a measure of 
uncertainty of knowledge; concepts and techniques of Bayesian inference. 
Prerequisite: 3 semester hours in introductory statistics, or equivalent. 
Laboratory fee, $11. (Fall or spring) 


161-62 Information Theory (3-3) Kullback 


Elementary development of information theory and applications to com- 
munication, coding, psychology, linguistics, etc. Prerequisite: 3 semester 
hours selected from Stat 107, 155, 157, 159, 189. (Academic year) 


165-66 Multivariate Techniques (3-3) Staff 


Application of multivariate statistical techniques to multidimensional re- 
search data from the behavioral, social, biological, medical, and physical 
sciences. Prerequisite: Stat 117, 157-58; Math 124. (Academic year— 
evening) 


e P! 


in € e ` 
lerdepartmental course offered by the departments of Statistics and Economics. 
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183 Intermediate Statistical Laboratory (3) Staff 
Applications to advanced experimental design and other topics. Prerequi- 
site: Stat 121 or permission of instructor. (Fall or spring) 

187 Theory of Sampling (3) Staff 
Problems of sampling and sample design. Prerequisite: Stat 91 or equiv- 
alent. (Fall—evening) 

188 Nonparametric Statistical Inference (3) Lilliefors 
Statistical inference when the form of underlying distribution is unspec* 
fied. Prerequisite: Stat 91 or equivalent. (Spring) 

189-90 Mathematical Probability and Applications (3—3) Staff 


Combinatorial analysis, conditional probability, stochzstic independence 
probability distributions, random variables, laws of large numbers. Pre 


requisite: differential and integral calculus. (Academic year—day and 
evening) 
191 Probabilistic Methods for Operations Research (3) staff 


Primarily for students in the School of Engineering and Applied Science 
Axiomatic theory, random variables, Bayes' theorem, some special distr 
butions, generating functions, convergence, Poisson and Markov proc 
esses. Prerequisite: E Ad 115 or equivalent. (Fall—evening) 


192 Statistical Methods for Operations Research (3) Staff 
Primarily for students in the School of Engineering ~nd Applied Science 
Sampling, estimation, sampling distributions, hypothesis testing, the gen 
eral linear hypothesis, experimental design models, elements of sequen 
tial analysis and nonparametric statistics. Prerequisite: Stat 191 or equiv 


alent. (Spring—evening) 

195 Reading and Research in Statistics (arr.) stafi 
May be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring) 

197 Digital Computer Programming with Applications (3) Thomas 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Use of digital computer in p? 
tistical and other computational work. Writing, debugging, and runnin 
programs on the digital computer in the University Computer Cente” 
Prerequisite: Stat 117; or Math 32; or permission of instructor. Labor? 


tory fee, $22. (Spring) 
THIRD GROUP 


. d 
201-2 Mathematical Statistics (3—3) Irelan 
Distribution theory, sampling theory, estimation, sufficient statistics, hy 
pothesis testing, analysis of variance, multivariate normal distribution. 
requisite: advanced calculus. (Academic year—day ) aff 
207-8 Operations Analysis (3—3) 2 
Basic concepts and techniques. Introduction to simulation, linear >t 
gramming, game theory, queuing theory, inventory theory, and other 
ics. Admission by permission of instructor. (Academic year—day 
217-18 Advanced ANOVA and Experimental Design (3—3) S Ü 
Advanced theory and application of general linear hypothesis tO expe 
menta] designs. Prerequisite: Stat 157-58 or 201-2; and Math 124. 
(Academic year—day ) 
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231 Contingency Table Analysis (3) Staff 
A study of the theoretical bases underlying the analysis of categorical 
data. Prerequisite: Stat 201-2 or 257-58. 


257-58 Distribution Theory (3-3) Staff 
Random variables, distribution functions, moments, sequences of random 
variables, characteristic functions, special distributions, sampling theory, 
asymptotic distributions. Prerequisite: Stat 157-58 or 201-2; and Math 
124, 139, 140, 157, 250. (Academic year—evening) 


259-60 Advanced Mathematical Probability (3—3) Staff 
Measure theory, probability spaces, random variables, probability distri- 
butions, sequences of random variables, conditioning, martingales. Pre- 
requisite: Stat 189-90 and Math 250. (Academic year—evening ) 


263—64 Topics in Statistical Inference (3-3) Staff 
Estimation, testing of statistical hypotheses, tests of significance, likeli- 
hood ratio, Bayesian inference and the use of prior knowledge, decision 
and information theory. Prerequisite: Stat 257-58; or Stat 201-2 and 
Math 124. (Academic year—day) 


265—66 Multivariate Analysis (3—3) Staff 
Tests of significance, homogeneity, independence, canonical and vector 
correlations, multivariate normal distribution, generalized Student's ratio, 
multivariate linear hypothesis, and analysis of variance. Prerequisite: 
Stat 257—58; or Stat 201-2 and Math 124. (Academic year—evening ) 


267-68 Characteristic Functions (3-3) Staff 
Fourier integrals, distribution functions, inversion formulas, limit theo- 
rems, applications to the distribution problem of statistics. Prerequisite: 
Stat 189-90; 201-2 or 257-58; and Math 157. 


269-70 Statistical Decision Theory (3-3) Staff 
Wald's theory of decision functions. Sequential analysis. Multi-decision 
problems. Existence theorems, complete class theorems, and other general 
decision theoretic results. Prerequisite: Stat 189-90; and 201-2 or 257-58. 


271-72 Statistical Information Theory (3-3) Kullback 
Basic concepts, definitions, and formulas of information theory; their sig- 
nificance and general properties; inequalities of information theory and 
sufficiency; applications to statistical problems of discrimination and hy- 


pothesis testing. Prerequisite: Stat 201-2 or 257-58; and 259—60. 


273-74 Markov Processes (3-3) Lilliefors 
Fundamental notions of Markov chains and processes, generating func- 
tions, recurrence, limit theorems, random walks, Poisson processes, birth 
and death processes, applications. Prerequisite: Stat 189-90; and 201-2 
or 257-58. (Academic year—day ) 


*275 Econometrics I: Introduction (3) Peskin, Bennett 


Single equation models of economic behavior and associated econometric 
problems. Use of statistical methods for testing economic hypotheses and 
estimating parameters. Problems stemming from the use of nonexperi- 
mental data. Introduction to simultaneous equations problems. Empirical 
Prerequisite: Econ 101, 102; Stat 157-58 or 


work by student required. b 
(Fall—day and evening) 


a equivalent; or permission of instructor 


A — 
An j 
" x: : 
lerdepartmental course offered by departments of Statistics and Economics. 
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*276 Econometrics II: Simultaneous Equation Models (3) Bennett 
(Formerly Econometrics Il: Theory and Method) 
Continuation of Stat 275. Economic models and simultaneous equations 
systems. Identification of parameters, least squares bias, and alternative 
estimation methods. Block recursive systems. Prerequisitive: Stat 275. 


Recommended: a course in matrix theory. (Spring—evening ) 

281-82 Time Series Analysis (3—3) Shumway 
Stationary and nonstationary time series, auto- and cross-correlation, 
power spectral analysis, multivariate normal processes, mean square est 
mation and regression, statistical inference, applications. Prerequisite: 
Stat 189-90; and 201-2 or 257-58. 

283 Advanced Statistical Laboratory (3) Staff 


Application of the University computer to complex statistical problems on 
an individual study basis. Admission by permission of instructor. "p 
ratory fee, $22. May be repeated for credit only with permission of 


Department. (Fall and spring) 

285-86 Seminar (3-3) Ye 
Admission by permission of instructor (Stat 285 and 286: fall an 
spring ) 

295 Reading and Research (3) suff 
May be repeated once for credit (Fall and spring) 
296 Seminar: Professional Consulting in Statistics (3) Kirsch 


x -onsultant 
Case studies, data analysis procedures, and problems that a consult: 
might encounter. 

staff 


staff 
Staff 


297 Problems in Mathematical Statistics (3) 
298 Seminar: Combinatorial Probability (3) 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
(Fall and spring) 


FOURTH GROUP 


staff 


*378 Seminar: Topics in Econometrics (3) 


. offered 
Limited to graduate students, primarily for doctoral candidates; neri 
as demand requires. A research seminar covering current econom 
literature and special topics. Admission by permission of instructor. 

| stafi 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) | ex 
a 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gener 
amination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 


Staff 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) it 
ed for credit- 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeat 
(Fall and spring) 


* An interdepartmental course offered by departments of Statistics and Economics 


Urban and Regional Planning 


Professorial Lecturer Norman Beckman 
Associate Professor D.C. McGrath, Jr. (Chairman) 
Associate Professorial Lecturers P.H. Friedly, G.A. Shunk 
Assistant Professors Sherwin Greene, S.S. Fuller 
Programs of study in Urban and Regional Planning leading to the degrees of 


Master of 


Urban and Regional Planning, Master of Arts in Government, Master of 


Public Administration, Doctor of Business Administration, and Doctor of Public 
Administration are offered by the School of Government and Business Administration 


(See pages 


127-54) 


SECOND GROUP 


153 


Principles of Urban Planning and Design (3) 

(Formerly U&RP 53) 

An introductory studio course for undergraduates. Basic elements of ur- 
ban planning and design theory, techniques, and practice are studied 
through classroom and field problems supplemented by seminars and lec- 
tures. Students are taught the use of elementary graphic techniques in 
urban problem analysis and presentation of proposals. The course is in- 
tended to provide an initial survey of planner's role and responsibilities 
in developing and implementing creative solutions to contemporary urban 
problems. Admission by permission of instructor 


THIRD GROUP 


P Sc 103, 


or equivalent, is prerequisite to all third-group courses in Urban and 


“gional Planning 


201 


203 


204 


Introduction to Urban Planning (3) McGrath, Fuller 


Introduction to history, concepts, and activities of urban planning. Dis- 
cussion of trends in urbanism and the influences of technical and social 


change. (Fall—day and evening; spring—evening) 


Fundamentals of Urban Design (3) Greene 


Planning and design studio work to present planning methods and tech- 
niques, examine and apply principles of urban design and land use, ana- 
lyze physiographic and economic factors affecting community growth and 
change, and prepare basic planning studies and proposals. Prerequisite: 
U&RP 201. (Fall—day and evening) 


Urban Development Planning (3) Greene 


Planning and design studio to investigate social, environmental, and tech- 
nological factors in planning for urban transportation and other systems. 
Synthesis and application of comprehensive planning principles to typical 
problems of systems growth and development affecting larger urban cen- 
ters, Team and individual projects to integrate work of several disciplines. 
Prerequisite: U&RP 203 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, 
$10. (Spring—evening) 

Seminar: Urban Housing (3) 
Consideration of housing problems growing out of increasing urban pop- 


ulation. Social, economic, and design aspects of today's housing; foreign 
and domestic housing programs and policies. Prerequisite: U&RP 201. 


(Fall and spring—evening) 


Fuller 
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430 ( 
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* Mr. Brown is Professor of Law in the National Law Center 
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Land Development Planning (3) McGrath 


Lectures and discussion of selected problems in urban and regional plan- 
ning emphasizing applications of zoning, urban renewal, and special pro- 
grams available for the implementation of development plans. Prerequr 
site: U&RP 201. (Spring—evening) 


Urban Transportation Planning (3) Shunk 
Review and analysis of relationships between land use and the movement 
of goods and people in urban areas. Consideration of transportation plan- 
ning principles, policy problems, methods for analyzing demand and sys 
tems for urban travel, research and development, and roles of public 


agencies and private interests in planning and development of various 
modes. Prerequisite: U&RP 201. (Fall—evening) 
Urban Transportation Models (3) 


Review, analysis, and applications of mathematical models of urban de- 
velopment and travel used in transportation planning. Consideration 
land use activity, trip generation and distribution, modal choice models, 
traffic assignment, and decision-making techniques. Review of detail 
studies, calibration, interactions, applications, and accuracy limitations = 
various models. Prerequisite: Mgt 218; Stat 51, 53, or 91; U&RP 208; 
or permission of instructor 

Friedly 


Urban Development Economics (3) 4 
an 


Consideration of basic economic forces affecting urban growth 
change; relationships among cities, metropolitan areas, and regions in e 
context of the national economy; socioeconomic aspects of urbanizatiot 
implications of urban land development policies; interaction of pub ic | 
and private economic functions; basic studies and methods of economi 


analysis applied in urban and regional development planning. Prerequr 
site: U&RP 201 (Spring—evening ) 

` r 
Advanced Planning Problems (3) McGrath, Fulle 


Planning and design studio. Investigation of complex problems of the | 
metropolitan region, analysis of findings, formulation of proposals, e | 
presentation of material to faculty and cooperating groups. Multids ] 
ciplinary team and individual planning projects. Prerequisite: U&RP ^^ 
Laboratory fee, $10. (Fall) 


Metropolitan and Regional Planning (3) Fuller and Staff 


Planning and design studio projects undertaking area-wide an 
complex regions and applying advanced techniques to prepare m 
hensive development policies and plans for projected growth Collabo 
tive projects requiring problem analysis, synthesis, and development 
policies and proposals jointly by several graduate study disciplines. 10. 
requisite: U&RP 204 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, 
(Spring—evening) 


Land Development Law (3) 


Study of the various techniques relative to land development: t 
of the federal government as landlord, vendor, and purchaser; 
petitive private market as a form of planning in comparison to g " 
mental planning programs; the functions of the lawyer in the modern A 
estate transaction involving land acquisition, licenses, codes and "n 


development, construction, sale, and financing. Consideration of | 


overt 
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forms and concepts of ownership, transportation programs as a part of 
land development planning, the migration of people and industry as a 
planning and control factor, and private and public "new town" develop- 
ments. (Same as Law 501). (Fall—day) 


222 Land Use Planning (3) Nutting 
Selected problems in urban redevelopment and housing, particular em- 
phasis on programs under current federal and state legislation. (Same 
as Law 571 (2))* (Spring—day ) 


240 Federal and State Urban Policy Development (3) Staff 


Investigation of contemporary trends in the evolution of federal and state 
governmental functions and programs affecting urban growth and develop- 
ment policy. Special consideration of the planning function in the evolv- 
ing relationships between units of federal, state, and metropolitan agencies. 


295 Urban Research (3) Staff 
Directed research and investigation of special problems in community 
development. May be repeated once for credit (Fall and spring) 

299 Thesis Seminar (3) Staff 


Examination of thesis standards, research philosophy, and methodology. 
(Fall and spring) 

300 Thesis Research (3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 


FOURTH GROUP 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Business Administration 
or Doctor of Public Administration general examination. May be repeated 


for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Business Administration or Doctor of Public Ad- 
ministration candidates. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


Zoology 


Ste "Biological Sciences." 


* = 
St " 
mien Tegistering for U&RP 222 make special arrangements with instructor for supplementary 
Na nts equivalent to one additional semester hour. Dr. Nutting is Professor of Law in the 

al Law Center 
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FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 

GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
EMERITI 


Antonio Alonso, Professor Emeritus of Spanish 
M.A. 1922, Indiana University 
Ruth Harriet Atwell, Professor Emeritus of Physical Education for Women 
Ph.B. 1918, Denison University; M.A. in Ed. 1933, George Washington University 
Gretchen Rogers Bolwell, Professor Emeritus of German pe 
B.A. 1930, M.A. 1931, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1938, Johns Hopkins Univers 
Robert Whitney Bolwell, Professor Emeritus of American Literature Me 
B.A. 1916, Case Western Reserve University; M.A. 1917, Ph.D. 1921, Columbia University; 
Litt.D. 1957, George Washington University 


Paul William Bowman, Professor Emeritus of Biology 
B.A. 1924, University of Pennsylvania; M.A. 1928, George Washington University; Ph D. 
University of Virginia 


i " a n a T 
Elizabeth Burtner, Professor Emeritus of Physical Education, in Residence 
B.A. 1927, Hood College; M.A. 1935, Columbia University 


Elbridge Colby, Professor Emeritus of Journalism 
B.A. 1912, M.A. 1913, Ph.D. 1922, Columbia University 

Oswald Symister Colclough, Professor Emeritus of Law; Dean of Faculties 
Emeritus; Emeritus Director of the Patent, Trademark, and Copyright 
Research Institute 


B.S. 1920, U.S. Naval Academy; LL.B. 1935, Sc.D. 1961, George Washington University; 
LL.D. 1946, Muhlenberg College 


1930, 


Alan Thomas Deibert, Professor Emeritus of Romance Languages 
B.A. 1918, Gettysburg College; M.A. 1922, Harvard University 


William Webster Diehl, Professor Emeritus of Mycology 


B.A. 1914, Miami University; M.S. 1915, Iowa State University of Science and Techno 
Ph.D. 1932, Harvard University 


log? 


James Harold Fox, Professor Emeritus of Education 
B.A. 1925, M.A. 1926, University of Western Ontario, Canada; Ed.M. 1936, Ed.D. 
Harvard University 

Thomas Willard Holland, Professor Emeritus of Labor Economics 


B.A. 1923, University of Michigan; LL.B. 1934, Columbia University; Ph.D 
of Wisconsin 


1937, 


e 
1939, Univers" 


Averett Howard, Professor Emeritus of English Composition 
B.A. 1922, University of California, Berkeley; M.A. 1940, Cornell University 
Thelma Hunt, Professor Emeritus of Psychology, in Residence 
B.A. 1924, M.A. 1925, Ph.D. 1927, M.D. 1935, George Washington University 
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Everett Herschel Johnson, Professor Emeritus of Statistics, in Residence 
B.A, 1926, DePauw University; M.A. 1929, Lehigh University; Ph.D. 1942, University of 
Michigan 


Francis Edgar Johnston, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
B.A. 1921, George Washington University; M.A. 1923, Ph.D. 1926, University of Illinois 
Elmer Louis Kayser, Professor Emeritus of European History; Dean Emeritus 


0f the Division of University Students 
B.A. 1917, M.A. 1918, LL.D. 1948, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1932, Columbia 
University 

Frances Kirkpatrick, Professor Emeritus of Home Economics 
B.S, 1919, University of Missouri at Columbia; M.A. 1929, Columbia University 

Helen Bennett Lawrence, Professor Emeritus of Physical Education for Women 
B.S. in P.E. 1934, M.A. 1938, George Washington University 

Wolfram Karl Legner, Professor Emeritus of German 
B.A. 1923, Harvard University; M.A. 1932, Ph.D. 1936, University of Pennsylvania 


Kurt London, Professor Emeritus of International Affairs 
Ph.D. 1923, University of Würzburg, Germany 


John Russell Mason, Librarian Emeritus; Curator of Art Emeritus 
B.A, 1923, M.A. 1925, George Washington University; M.S. in L.S. 1933, Columbia University 
Florence Marie Mears, Professor Emeritus of Mathmatics 
B.A, 1917, Goucher College; M.A. 1924, Ph.D. 1927, Cornell University 
William Henry Myers, Professor Emeritus of Physical Education, Health, and 
Recreation for Men 
F B.A. 1931, Occidental € ollege; M.A. in Ed. 1941, George Washington University 
red Everett Nessell, Registrar Emeritus 
i B.A 1920, Hiram College 
Richard Norman Owens, Professor Emeritus of Business Administration 
B.A., B.S. 1917, University of Missouri at Columbia; M.A. 1922, Ph.D. 1928, University of 
B Chicago; C.P.A. 1923, State of Illinois 
lake Smith Root, Professor Emeritus of Education, in Residence 
B.S. 1927, Monmouth (€ ollege, Illinois; M.A. 1931, University of Illinois; Ed.D. 1948, George 
M ashington University 
"rna Pauline Sedgwick, Administrative Secretary Emeritus 
E B.A. 1911, Wellesley College 
dward Henry Sehrt, Professor Emeritus of German 
A. 1911, Ph.D. 1915, Johns Hopkins University 
Mest Sewall Shepard, Professor Emeritus of English Literature 
H “A. 1925, M.A. 1927, George Washington University 
“fold Griffith Sutton, Director of Admissions Emeritus 
A. 1918, Ohio State University; M.S. 1921, Columbia University 
ame. z 1 i ^ 
mes Henry Tavlor, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
S. 1916, University of Nebraska; M.A. 1920, Princeton University; Ph.D. 
of ¢ hicago 
athry n Mildred Towne. Professor Emeritus of Home Economics 
. S.S. 1923, Montana State University; M.A. 1930, Columbia University 
rank à a us 
ank Mark Weida. Professor Emeritus of Statistics 
S. 1913, Kenyon College; Ph.D. 1923, University of Iowa 
"rren Reed West, Professor Emeritus of Political Science 
"A. 1918, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1922, Johns Hopkins University 


“muel Nathaniel Wrenn, Professor Emeritus of Chemistry, in Residence 
^. 1927, M.A. 1929, Duke University; Ph.D. 1935, Pennsylvania State University 


“a , 
"on Edwin Yocum, Professor Emeritus of Botany 
Do S. 1916, Pennsylvania State University; M.S. 1920, Ph.D. 1924, State College of lowa 
nell Brooks Young, Professor Emeritus of Zoology 
S. 1911, Amherst College; Ph.D. 1923, Columbia University 


1924, University 
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ACTIVE* 


Eugene Abravanel, Associate Professor of Psychology i 
B.A. 1955, University of Michigan; M.A. 1960, Swarthmore College; Ph.D. 1965, University 
California, Berkeley 

Leonard Ackerman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Behavioral Sciences 
B.A. 1956, Rutgers University; Ed.D. 1967, George Washington University 


Alice Anderson Adams, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.F.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1959, University of Oklahoma 


Caroline Lander Adams, Associate Professor of Botany 
B.A. 1925, Illinois College; M.S. 1928, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1932, University of 
Wisconsin 
Elizabeth Byrne Adams, Assistant Professor of Management 
B.S. 1955, Queens College, New York; M.A. in Ed. 1957, George Washington University 
Lewis Francis Affronti, Associate Professor of Microbiology "E 
B.A. 1950, M.A. 1951, State University of New York at Buffalo; Ph.D. 1958, Duke Univers 


Robert Wayne Albers, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry (Brain) 
B.S. 1950, University of Nebraska; Ph.D. 1954, Washington University 
Ernest Narinder Albert, Assistant Professor of Anatomy te 
B.S. 1959, High Point College; M.S. 1963, University of Pittsburgh; Ph.D. 1955, George 
University 
Yousef Al-Doory, Assistant Professor of Epidemiology and Environmental | 
Health 954 
B.S. 1945, University of Baghdad, Iraq; M.A. 1951, University of Texas at Austin; Ph.D. 1% 
Louisiana State University and Agricultural and Mechanical College | 
Frank Duane Allan, Professor of Anatomy 
B.S. 1947, M.S. 1949, University of Utah; Ph.D. 1954, Louisiana State University and 
Agricultural and Mechanical College ity 
i n ; E^ a t IIniverstU 
John Gage Allee, Jr., Professor of English; Dean of the Division of U nivers 
Students versit 
B.A. 1939, M.A. 1940, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1955, Johns Hopkins Unive 


Charlton Hensler Allen, Lecturer in Statistics 
B.A. 1966, Florida State University 


Frederick Amling, Professor of Business Finance 


B.A. 1948, Baldwin-Wallace College; M.B.A. 1949, Miami University; Ph.D 
of Pennsylvania 


1957, Universi 


William Earl Amos, Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1949, Arkansas State Teachers College; M.A. 1950, University of Tulsa; 
1959, Ed.D. 1960, University of Maryland 


Ea. M- 


Nancy Anderson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.S. 1963, Iowa State University of Science and Technology 

W. French Anderson, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry (Genetics) i 
B.A. 1958, M.D. 1963, Harvard University; M.A. 1960, Cambridge University, Englan 

Avery Delano Andrews II, Assistant Professor of History 
B.A. 1950, Harvard University; LL.B. 1953, M.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1962, University of 


Grover LaMarr Angel, Professor of Education 
B.A. 1929, High Point College; M.A. in Ed. 1946, Ed.D. 1952, George Washington 


John Lawrence Angel, Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy and A nthropology 
B.A. 1936, Ph.D. 1942, Harvard University 


Charlotte Miriam Anker, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Sociology 
B.A. 1955, Temple University 


js 
pennsylva® 


Univers 


t fe 
* The University Faculty is composed of the President of the University, the Vice residet us 
Academic Affairs, the Director of Admissions, the Registrar, the Director of Libraries, the 
urer, the Director of Student Health Service, the Administrator of the Clinical Center, 
membership of the several college and school faculties 


5 
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Daniel Appleman, Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1953, California Institute of Technology; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1956, Johns Hopkins 
University 
Sidney Armore, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B.A, 1937, Brooklyn € ollege 
Philip Elwyn Arsenault, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.A. 1935, M.S. in Ed. 1937, Clark University; Ph.D. 1958, Princeton University 
$ 
Joseph Aschheim, Professor of Economics 
B.A 1951, University of California, Berkeley; M.A. 1953, Ph.D. 1954, Harvard University 
David 1 ynn Atkins, Assistant Professor of Biology 
B.A. 1957, University of Texas at Austin; M.A. 1963, East Texas State University; Ph.D 
1970, Texas A&M University 
Jose. : . f E 
seph Baclawski, Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs 
] B.A. 1947, M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of Michigan 
Ohn Martyn Bailey, Professor of Biochemistry 
B.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1952, D.Sc. 1970, University of Wales 


Robert Edward Baker, Professor of Education; Assistant Dean of the School 
of Education 


B.S. in Ed. 1939, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.A. 1954, Catholic University of 
$ America; M.A. in Ed. 1956, Ed.D. 1962, George Washington University 
amuel Harvard Barboo, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Epidemiology 
and Environmental Health 
B.S 1955, M.P.H. 1957, University of California, Berkeley; Dr.P.H. 1966, University of | 
California, Los Angeles 


R Ls 
uth Lillian Aaronson Bari, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
B.A 1939, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1943, Ph.D. 1966, Johns Hopkins University 


Ichard Adrian Barrett, Associate Professor of Business Administration; 


Director. Navy Graduate Financial Management Program 
B.A, 1930, Amherst College; M.B.A. 1932, Harvard University 


Llov : 4 v " 

9yd Bartholomew, Associate Professor of Health Care Administration | 
-A. 1936, Th.B. 1938, Th.M. 1941, University of Dubuque; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1959, | 

niversity of Iowa 


tte Lee Barton, Associate Professor of Chemistry 
“A, 1958, Rutgers University; M.A. 1959, Ph.D. 1963, Columbia University 


ich; : Ns? 
Chard Lee Beatty, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Statistics li 
S 1950, M.S. 1958, University of Wyoming; M.S. 1952, University of Colorado; Ph.D. 1966, | 
niversity of Toronto, Canada I 
uce Becker, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology | 
A. 1950, St. Ambrose College; M.A. 1954, St. Louis University; Ph.D. 1962, Loyola 


University, Illinois 


enry yar 
nry Jay Becker, Visiting Assistant Professor of Sociology 


“A. 1966, Pomona € ollege 


Nor : , , , , 
iman Beckman, Professorial Lecturer in Urban and Regional Planning 
A. 1949, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1952, Syracuse University; Ph.D. 1957, Columbia University 


avi : " > 
id Booth Beers, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Classics 
ru A. 1957, Trinity College, Connecticut; M.A., LL.B. 1960, University of € alifornia, Berkeley 
Ce Benefield, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
Ha A. 1951, University of Miami; M.S. 1964, Air Force Institute of Technology; D.B.A. 1968, 
arvard University 
ames T e H n 
"S Thomas Bennett, Assistant Professor of Economics 
iro; 1964, M.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1970, Case Western Reserve University 
rr Baxter Benson, Lecturer in Economics 
Clig * 1961, Kansas State University of Agriculture and Applied Science | 
9rd Leonard Berg, Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 
uA 194, University of Minnesota; M.P.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1955, Harvard University 


leay, 
* of absence fall semester 1971. 
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Otto Bergmann, Professor of Physics 
Ph.D. 1949, University of Vienna, Austria 


Cheston Milton Berlin, Jr., Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
B.A. 1958, Haverford College; M.D. 1962, Harvard University 


Barry Peter Berube, Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
B.S. 1963, M.A. 1965, University of Maryland 
Dorothy Marshall Betz, Assistant Professor of French 
B.A. 1961, George Washington University; M.A 1963, Ph.D. 1967, Cornell University 
Leonard Biegel, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Speech 
B.S. 1958, New York University 
Lee Sheward Bielski, Associate Professor of Speech 
B.S. 1940, Ohio University; M.A. 1944, University of Michigan 
John Grover Birdsong, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business 
Administration 
B.Ac. 1961, Georgia Institute of Technology; M.B.A. 1965, Harvard University 
Guy Black, Associate Professor of Business Economics 
B.S. 1941, Harvard University; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of Chicago 
Ethel Joan Blanchette-Mackie, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy 
B.S. 1956, Queens College, New York; M.S. 1959, New York University; Ph.D 1965, Colum 


University 


Joseph Blum, Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics S; 
B.S. 1940, City College, New York; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1958, George Washington Universi? 


Joe Morris Blumberg, Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1930, M.D, 1933, Emory University 


Carolyn Rosen Boiarsky, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1963, University of Pennsylvania; M.A. 1970, Loyola University of Los Angeles 
Edgar Boling, Jr., Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1953, M.A. 1955, Emory University 
Roland Richard Bonato, Associate Research Professor of Health Care 
Administration icut 
d pectic? 
B.A. 1954, Case Western Reserve University; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1961, University of Com 
Margaret Kemper Bonney, /nstructor in English 
B.A. 1936, Vassar College; Ed.M. 1963, Harvard University 
Daniel Borth, Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
B.S. 1927, University of Kansas; M.S. 1928, Ph.D. 1932, University of Illinois; C.P-^ 


State of Louisiana 


John Gordon Boswell, Associate Professor of Education 
B.A. in Ed. 1953, M.A. in Ed. 1956, Ed.D. 1963, George Washington University 


Perry Botwin, Professor of Special Education : 
B.S. 1942, Rutgers University; M.A. 1947, New York University; Ed.D. 1957, Columbi 
University 


1935 


David John Boullin, Special Lecturer in Pharmacology 
B.S. 1956, B.S. 1958, M.S. 1960, University of London, England 

Lloyd Spencer Bowling, Sr., Associate Professor of Speech and Hearing 
B.A. 1954, M.A. 1957, Ed.D. 1964, University of Maryland 

Thomas Elliot Bowman, Adjunct Professor of Biological Sciences 
B.S. 1941, Harvard University; M.A. 1948, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 
University of California, Los Angeles 

Yvonne Brackbill, Adjunct Professor of Psychology 


B.A. 1950, University of California, Berkeley; M.A. 1953, University of Colorado; 
Stanford University 


1954, 
pa.D, 1% 


Jerome Bracken, Professorial Lecturer in Management Science 


B.S. 1956, Carnegie-Mellon University; M.E.A. 1959, George Washington University; 
1963, Harvard University 


p^ 
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Roscoe Brady, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry (Brain) 
M.D. 1947, Harvard University 
Barbara Braun, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.A, 1961, Cornell University; M.A. 1966, New York University 
James Lowell Breen, Professor of Physical Education 
B.S. 1948, Eastern Illinois University; M.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1959, University of Illinois 
Gloria Godbey Brennan, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.A. 1949, M.D. 1952, George Washington University 
Marcella Brenner, Professor of Education 


B.S. in Ed. 1934, Johns Hopkins University; M.A. 1949, American University; Ed.D. 1962, 
George Washington University 


Alexander Breslow, Associate Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1948, M.S., M.D. 1953, University of Chicago 
John Withrow Brewer, Professor of Political Science and International Law 
B.A. 1926, M.A. 1930, Ph.D. 1932, Princeton University 
Mary Diane Majerus Brewer, Assistant Professor of Speech 
B.A. 1963, M.A. 1965, University of Iowa 
Harold Frederick Bright, Professor of Statistics; Provost and Vice President 
for Academic Affairs 
B.A. 1937, Lake Forest College; M.S. 1944, University of Rochester; Ph.D. 1952, University / 
of Texas at Austin 


A.D. Britt, Associate Professor of Chemistry 
B.S, 1957, West Texas State University; M.A. 1961, Ph.D. 1963, Washington University 


John Caruthers Broderick, Adjunct Professor of English 
B.A. 1948, Southwestern at Memphis; M.A. 1949, Ph.D, 1953, University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill 
Bernard Beryl Brodie, Professorial Lecturer in Pharmacology 
B.S. 1931, McGill University, Canada; Ph.D. 1935, New York University 
Eina Riker Broffman, Lecturer in English 
E B.A. 1951, Beaver (€ ollege; M.A. 1953, Columbia University 
David Springer Brown, Professor of Management | | 
B.A. 1936, University of Maine; Ph.D. 1955, Syracuse University 


l 


Aurence Ray Brown, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business 


Administration i| 
B.S. in Engr. 1949, D.B.A. 1968, George Washington University; LL.B, 1951, Rutgers i 
niversity; M.S. in E.E. 1958, University of Pennsylvania I 


Le , ; ~ 
*litia Woods Brown, Associate Professor of American History and | 
Civilization 
B.S 1935, Tuskegee Institute; M.A. 1937, Ohio State University; Ph.D. 1966, Harvard || 
Diversity 
“Ymond Nathan Brown, Associate Clinical Professor of Anatomy 
M.D. 1943 George Washington University 
Robe B 
rt Guy Brown, Professor of Sociology | 
B.A 1949, University of Rhode Island; M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1960, University of North Carolina a) 
at Chapel Hill 
Slie Ann Brownrigg, Assistant Professor of Anthropology 
] "A. 1965, Barnard College 
0 : , ; . . sonra 
hn Robert Buchheit, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
S 1929, Hamline University; M.S. 1932, University of Illinois | 


Jo 
hn Alva Bull III, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
A 1964, M.S. 1965, Central Washington State College; Ph D. 1969, University of Minnesota 


R 


i] 
Ke : , 
“nneth Eugene Bumgarner, Instructor in Physical Education | 
US. in Health Ed. 1963, Lock Haven State College; M.A. in Ed. 1966, George Washington 
~ “niversity 


O 
n 
Sabbatical leave fall semester 1971 
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Nancy Liddell Bunge, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1964, Radcliffe College; M.A. 1966, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1970, University of 
Wisconsin 

W. Warner Burke, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.A. 1957, Furman University; M.A. 1961, Ph.D. 1963, University of Texas at Austin 


James Franklin Burks, Professor of French 
B.A. 1951, M.A. 1952, University of Cincinnati; Ph.D. 1957, Indiana University 


Stephen Wheeler Burks, Instructor in Political Science 
B.A. 1962, Stanford University; M.A. 1969, Michigan State University 


Arthur Edward Burns, Professor of Economics; Dean of the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences 
B.A. 1931, M.A. 1934, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1935, George Washington 
University 

William Wesley Burr, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry (Isotopes) 


B.A. 1947, University of Nebraska; M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of Illinois; M.D. 196% 
University of Texas at Austin 


Marvin Roger Burt, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 
B.A. 1958, University of California, Los Angeles; M.P.A. 1965, D.P.A. 1969, George 
Washington University 

Martin Alexander Buzas, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.A. 1958, University of Connecticut; M.S. 1960, Brown University; Ph.D. 1963, Yale 
University 

James Cadigan, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
B.S. 1939, M.S. 1941, Boston College 


Elizabeth Caffin, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1962, M.A. 1963, University of Canterbury, New Zealand 

Paul Calabrisi, Alumni Professor of Anatomy 
B.A. 1931, Catholic University of America; M.A. 1940, George Washington University; 
(Cantab.) 1955, Cambridge University, England 

Willard Edmund Caldwell, Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1940, M.A. 1941, University of Florida; Ph.D. 1946, Cornell University 


Nicholas Phillip Callas, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
B.S. 1954, U.S. Naval Academy; M.A. 1959, Ph.D. 1966, University of Colorado 


ph.D. 


Agnes Virginia Cannon, Instructor in English 
B.S. in Ed, 1945, West Virginia University; M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1968, University of 
vania 


pennsyr 


Edward Alan Caress, Associate Professor of Chemistry 
B.A. 1958, Dartmouth College; Ph.D. 1963, University of Rochester 


Judith Cochran Carlberg, Instructor in English 
B.A. 1966, Hood College; M.A. 1968, George Washington University 


Faith Coles Carman, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Harp) 
Mus.B. 1963, Catholic University of America 


Albert Jason Caron, Adjunct Professor of Psychology 

M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1954, University of Chicago 
Rose Friedman Caron, Adjunct Professor of Psychology 

B.A. 1948, Vassar College; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1955, University of Chicago 
Gerald Vincent Carroll, Professor of Geology 

B.A. 1943, Lehigh University; Ph.D. 1952, Yale University 
Janet Schall Carroll, Lecturer in English 

B.A. 1968, George Washington University 
Thomas Frank Carroll, Adjunct Professor of Economics 

B.A. 1942, Case Western Reserve University; M.S. 1947, Ph.D. 1950, Cornell University 
Wesley Thomas Carroll, Professor of Education 


B.S. 1933, Iowa State University of Science and Technology; M.A. 1940, Ph.D. 1952, 
University of Nebraska 
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Marie Mullaney Cassidy, Associate Professor of Physiology 
B.S. (General) 1957, B.S. (Special) 1958, M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, National University of Ireland 
Richard Bernard Castell, Professorial Lecturer in Physical Education; 
University Physician; Director, Student Health Service 
B.A. 1932, M.D. 1935, George Washington University 
Fenner Albert Chace, Jr., Adjunct Professor of Biological Sciences 
B.A. 1930, M.A. 1931, Ph.D. 1934, Harvard University 
William Weymouth Chase, Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.A. 1948, M.A. 1949, Colorado State College; Ed.D. 1956, Indiana University 
Mary Jane Cherry, Lecturer in English 
B.F.A. 1961, University of Texas at Austin; M.A. 1969, Georgetown University 
Stephen Reed Chitwood, Assistant Professor of Public Administration 
B.A. 1962, University of Colorado; M.P.A. 1965, Ph.D. 1966, University of Southern California 


John Bert Christensen, Associate Professor of Anatomy 
B.A. 1954, Brigham Young University; M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1958, University of Oklahoma 


Yang-Ming Chu, Assistant Professor of Microbiology 
B.S. 1959, University of Washington; M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1967, George Washington University 


Lloyd Eugene Church, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy and 
Surgery (Oral) 
B.A. 1942, West Virginia University; D.D.S. 1944, University of Maryland; M S. 1951, Ph.D. 
1959, George Washington University 
$ 
lra Hubert Cisin, Professor of Sociology 
B.S. 1939, New York University; M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1957, American University 
Astere Evarist Claeyssens, Jr., Associate Professor of English 
B.A. 1948, University of Illinois; M.A. 1952, Columbia University 
Jay Wood Claiborne, Assistant Professor of English 
BA. 1962, Southern Methodist University; M.A. 1965, Ph.D. 1969, University of Texas at 
ustin 
Jeanette Gayle Clapp, Assistant Professor of Physic al Education 
B.S, 1959, East Carolina University; M.S. 1961, Ohio University 
Morris Samuel Clark, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Biological Sciences 
p B.A. 1952, Indiana University; M.S. in Forestry 1953, Harvard University 
atricia Ann Cleary, Research Instructor in Health Care Administration 
C B.A. in Ed. 1966, M.S. 1968, George Washington University 
àrl William Clewlow, Professorial Lecturer in Management Science 
B.A. in Govt 1949, M.A. in Govt. 1951, George Washington University 
anie] Raymond Cloutier, Professor of Public Administration 
B.A. 1949, Bates College; M.P.A. 1951, University of Michigan; Ph.D. 1961, University of 
Alabama 
Anthony George Coates, Associate Professor of Geology 
] BS. 1959, Ph.D. 1963, University of London, England 
àmes Harold Coberly, Professor of English 
p B.A. 1933, M.A. 1938, Ph.D. 1949, George Washington University 
atricia Smith Cochran, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Violin) 
"A. 1951, American University 
àry Ann Bieter Coffland, Associate Professor of Romance Languages 
t B.A, 1952, College of St. Catherine; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1965, University of Minnesota 
Miley Lee Cohen, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
V; A. 1963, M.A. 1966, George Washington University 
i : 
^N Hugo Cohn, Jr., Professor of Pharmac ology 
^ 1952, Lehigh University; M.A. 1954, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1961, George Washington 
iversity 
harles William Cole, Professor of English; Dean of the Summer Sessions 
or, M.A. 1931, Ph.D. 1939, George Washington University 
tave of absence 1971-72 
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Mary Ellen Coleman, Professor of Education; Director, Reading Center 
B.S. 1937, Madison College; M.A. in Ed. 1950, George Washington University 

Calva Kephart Collier, Lecturer in Physical Education 
B.S. in P.E. 1949, George Washington University 

Frederick Joseph Collier, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1958, Tufts University 

Leonard Cornelius Collins, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
B.A. 1943, Boston College; LL.B. 1946, Catholic University of America; LL.M. 1953, 
Georgetown University 

Robert Long Combs, /nstructor in English 
B.A. 1968, University of Southern Mississippi 


George Frederick Conner, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
B.S. 1929, U.S. Military Academy; M.B.A. 1938, Harvard University 


Charles Barrie Cook, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1945, Hampden-Sydney College; M.D. 1948, George Washington University 


Howard Lee Coppenbarger, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
Bertice Andrews Cornish, Associate Professor of Special Education 
B.S. 1954, M.A. 1955, Ed.D. 1962, Columbia University 
Raymond Sheary Cottrell, Jr., Associate Professor of Special Education 
B.S. 1955, State University of New York at Albany; M.S. 1959, Ed.D. 1967, Syracuse 
University 
Thomas Francis Courtless, Jr., Associate Professor of Law and Sociology 
B.A. 1955, Pennsylvania State University; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1966, University of Maryland 


Clare Crandall, Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
B.S. 1969, George Washington University 
Milton Crane, Professor of English 
B.A. 1937, M.A, 1938, Columbia University; M.A. 1941, Ph.D. 1942, Harvard University 


Roger Frank Cressey, Adjunct Associate Professor of Biological Sciences 
B.A. 1956, M.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1965, Boston University 

Mary Blake French Crouch, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1965, College of William and Mary; M.A. 1966, University of Virginia 


David Alan Crouthamel, Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
B.S. 1966, Villanova University 


Jonathan Walkley Cummings, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1949, University of Vermont; Ph.D. 1954, University of Illinois 


Frances Lawrence Cundari, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Management 


Science 


ni -hoo! 
B.S. in C.E. 1957, Tufts University; B.S. in Ae.E. 1964, U.S. Naval Postgraduate Sch 


Cortlandt Cunningham, Special Lecturer in Forensic Science 
B.S. 1948, Northwestern University; J.D. 1954, University of Miami 


Richard Lawson Dabney, Instructor in English g 
B.A. 1966, M.A. 1969, American University; M.Phil. 1971, George Washington Universi? 


Marjorie Catlin Daly, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.A. 1938, Wichita State University; M.Mus.Ed. 1947, Northwestern University 


Dwight David Darland, Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.S. 1939, Wayne State College; M.A. 1942, University of Wyoming; Ed.D. 1947, Colu 
University 

Anita Mallinckrodt Dasbach, Assistant Professor of International Affairs _ 


B.J. 1951, University of Missouri at Columbia; M.A. in Govt. 1963, Ph.D. 1968, © 
Washington University 


mbia 
corg? 


Robert Davis, Visiting Professor of Economics _* 
B.S. 1950, M.S. 1951, Ohio State University; M.P.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1963, Harvard Univers 


* On sabbatical leave 1971-72 
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Roderic Hollett Davison, Professor of European History 
B.A. 1937, Princeton University; M.A. 1938, Ph.D. 1942, Harvard University 


' . 
Louis De Alessi, Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1954, M.A. 1955, Ph.D. 1961, University of California, Los Angeles 
Vincent James DeAngelis, Professor of Physical Education 
B.S. in P.E. 1939, M.A. in Ed. 1948, George Washington University 


Evelyn Lohoefer DeBoeck, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physical 
Education 
B.S, 1942, University of North Carolina at Greensboro 

Rosalie Frances De Giov anni-Donnelly, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in 


Microbiology 
B.A. 1947, M.A. 1953, Brooklyn College; Ph.D. 1961, Columbia University 


Harold Charles Demoody, Adjunct Associate Professor of Management 
BA 1956, University of Connecticut; M.B.A. 1960, Air Force Institute of Technology; M.P.A. 
E 1969, American University 
rank Landt Dennis. Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
l B.A. 1929, University of Oklahoma; LL.B. 1935, Harvard University 
Anda Grant DePauw, Associate Professor of American History 
B.A. 1961, Swarthmore College; Ph.D. 1964, Johns Hopkins University 


Alton Harold Desmond, Professor of Zoology 
BS 1949, Hartwick College; M.S. 1951, Ph.D. 1954, Brown University 


Harry Grubb Detwiler, Professor of Education 
B.S, 1936, West Chester State College; M.A. in Ed. 1952, Ed D. 1961, George Washington 
F niversity 
fancis Michael Devine, Special Lecturer in Forensic Science 
B B.A 1949, Boston College 
arend de Vries, Adjunct Professor of Economics 
sr 1946, University of Utrecht, Netherlands; Ph.D. 1951, Massachusetts Institute of 
echnology 
Jessia (c " > i s ! 
ssie Carleton Calver Dickens, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Biological 
Sciences 
p B.A 1939, M.S. 1969, George Washington University 
ul McGregor Dickie, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business 
ddministration 
-A.Sc, 1961, University of British Columbia; M.B.A. 1966, D.B.A. 1968, University of 
j Uthern California 
Ose i i 
seph Amedeo Di Paolo, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy 
LA. 1948, Wesleyan University; M.S. 1949, Case Western Reserve University; Ph.D 1951, 
" à Orthwestern University 
alv = - . 
wore Frank Divita, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
LLE, 1953, New York University; M.B.A. 1956, Ohio State University; D.B.A. 1968, Harvard 
Diversity 
àmee (^ š 
E" Carlton Dockeray, Professor of Finance; Dean of the School of 
Overnment and Business Administration 
A "a 1929, Ohio Wesleyan University; M.A. 1931, Ph.D. 1936, Ohio State University 
Andre- . " 
aoe Doman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B D, 1940, Pazmany University, Hungary; Ph.D. 1961, Catholic University of Louvain, 
à elgium 
er, 
ald Donaldson, Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
A L 1964, M.A. 1966, Tulane University of Louisiana; Ph.D. 1969, University of Virginia 
ederick . "er 
erick Harry Dorner, Assistant Professor of Management Science 
les S. in M.E 1966, University of Wisconsin 
© Frank Doubleday, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
Dow 1954, University of Maryland; M.A. 1955, George Washington University 


` 
On 
‘abbatical leave 1971-72 
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Leah Douthitt, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1961, University of Evansville; M.A. 1967, Indiana University 
Daniel Maccabaeus Dribin, Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
B.S. 1933, M.S. 1934, Ph.D. 1936, University of Chicago 
Jacqueline Hastings Dudley, Lecturer in Speech 
B.A. 1948, University of Maryland; M.A. 1955, George Washington University 
Barbara Joan Dunham, Adjunct Assistant Professor of English; Assistant 


Dean of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
B.A. 1961, George Washington University; M.A. 1963, Mills College 
Robert Martin Dunn, Jr., Associate Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1960, Williams College; M.A. 1963, Ph.D. 1967, Stanford University 
Hazel Mary Eagle, /nstructor in English 
M.A. 1955, Cambridge University, England 
Lois Hicks Earll, Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
B.A. 1951, Western Maryland College 
Roy Brandon Eastin, Professor of Business Administration ‘ 
B.A. 1943, M.A. 1945, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1953, American University 
Frederick Coggeshall Edmundson, Lecturer in Chemistry ‘ae 
B.A. 1934, Willamette University; M.A. 1936, Oregon State University; LL.B. 1952, Geo 
Washington University 


Raymond Einhorn, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Accounting ^ 
Bs 1935, University of Florida; M.S. 1937, University of Illinois; C.P.A. 1943, State © 
Illinois 

Richard Lee Eisenman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
B.A. 1949, College of the Holy Cross; M.A. 1951, University of Connecticut; Ph.D. 1964, 
University of Michigan 

Julian Eisenstein, Professor of Physics 
B.S. 1941, M.A. 1942, Ph.D. 1948, Harvard University 

Albert Eiss, Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.A. 1933, Houghton College; M.A. 1942, St. Lawrence University; Ph.D. 1954 Ne 
University 

Norma Meister Eitington, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.A. 1949, Ohio State University; M.A. 1951, Columbia University 

Rodney Eldridge, Associate Professor of International Finance 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1959, University of Vermont; Ph.D. 1966, Columbia University 1 nal 

Charles Fox Elliott, Associate Professor of Political Science and Internati 
Affairs " 
B.A. 1953, Ph.D. 1964, Harvard University; M.A. 1958, University of California, Berk 


Lloyd Hartman Elliott, Professor of Higher Education; President of the 
University 


po 
B.A. 1937, Glenville State College; M.A. 1939, LL.D. 1967, West Virginia Univers Colb! 
1948, University of Colorado; LL.D. 1963, University of New Hampshire; LL.D. 

College; LL.D. 1966, Concord College; LL.D. 1969, University of Maine 


William Francis Enos, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.A. 1942, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1945, State University of New York, Downstate 
Center 
Richard Ferdinand Ericson, Professor of Management 
B.A. 1943, M.B.A. 1948, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1952, Indiana University 
J. Manuel Espinosa, Adjunct Professor of History ele 
B.A. 1930, M.A. 1931, Stanford University; Ph.D. 1934, University of California, Ber 
Grace Elizabeth Orvis Evans, Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.A. 1943, M.A. 1946, University of Minnesota 
Howard Tasker Evans, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1942, Ph.D. 1948, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Marilyn Jane Evans, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Chinese 
B.A. 1958, Middlebary College; Ph.D. 1965, Yale University 


w Yor 


Medic 
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Sergio Egidio Fabro, Research Professor of Pharmacology 
M.D. 1956, University of Milan, Italy; Ph.D. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, University of Rome, Italy; 


Ph.D. 1967, University of London, England 
Winfield Harrison Farthing, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Management 
Science 
B.S. in E.E. 1957, North Carolina State University at Raleigh; M.S. in E.E. 1961, Ph.D. 
1969, Catholic University of America 
Heather Christine Faulkner, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1957, University of Birmingham, England; M.A. 1970, George Washington University 
Mead Mather Feick, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1959, Haverford College 
Nicolae Filipescu, Professor of Chemistry 
Ph D, 1957, University of Industrial Chemistry, Polytechnical Institute, Rumania; Ph.D. 1964, 
George Washington University 
P , i ; 
ter Harvey Fishman, Lecturer in Biochemistry 
BS 1961, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1970, George Washington 
niversity 
M 
lartin Fla avin, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry 
B.S 1944, Stanford University; M.D. 1947, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1951, 
Columbia University 
Roland Fleischer, Associate Professor of Art 
BA 1952, Western Maryland College; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1964, Johns Hopkins University 


S; , 
amuel Wachter Fleisher, Lecturer in Chemistry 
B.A, 1952, Temple University; M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1957, University of Pennsylvania 


J 
el Edward Foreman, Lecturer in English 
p B.A. 1967, Loyola College, Baltimore; M.A. 1968, Johns Hopkins University 
aul Lowe Foster, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
B.S. 1950, Northwestern University; M.B.A. 1963, George Washington University; D.B.A. 1969, 
j niversity of Virginia 
0: 
ph Paul Fox, Assistant Professor of Speech 
24 1964, Central Methodist College; M.S. 1965, Central Missouri State College; Ph.D. 1970, 
Ri "diana University 
iT . r 
hard John Frankie, Associate Professor of Education 
"A. 1952, M.A. 1955, University of Michigan; Ed.D. 1966, Wayne State University 


Ro 
bert Arthur Frazier, Special Lecturer in Forensic Science 
J - 1940, University of Idaho 
0 
ta, Eric Fredland, Assistant Professor of Economics 
A. 1964, Harvard University; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1970, University of Michigan 
Oderick Stuart French, Special Lecturer in American Studies 
E 1954, Kenyon College; B.D. 1957, Episcopal Theological School; S.T.M. 1965, Union 
tological Seminary 


loh 
n Andrew I rey, Professor of Romance Languages 
“A. 1951, M.A. 1952, University of Cincinnati; Ph.D. 1957, Catholic University of America 


Phi 

lip Howard F riedly, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Urban and Regional 
p anning 
"Á. 1960, M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1966, University of Southern California 


re ? A : m 
d Frishman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
à B.A. 1947, € ity College, New York; B.A. 1956, M.A. 1957, George Washington University 
Dhe 
Phen Souther Fuller, Assistant Professor of Urban Planning 
u^ 1962, Rutgers University; M.C.P. 1964, University of Mississippi; Ph.D. 
o “niversity . 


arles E " 4 v 
tles Edward Galbreath, Professor of International Economics 
A. 1931, c olgate University; M.A. 1932, Ph.D. 1941, Cornell University 


Mat 
phew Gallagher, Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs 
B. 1941, Providence College; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1960, Harvard University 


1969, Cornell 
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Michael Graham Gallagher, Associate Professor of Accounting ^ 
B.A. in Govt. 1960, J.D. 1964, George Washington University; C.P.A. 1965, State of Virgini 


Linda Lou Gallo, Assistant Research Professor of Biochemistry 
B.S. 1959, West Virginia University; M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1969, George Washington University 
Robert Norton Ganz, Jr., Professor of English 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1959, Harvard University 
Siegfried Garbuny, Visiting Associate Professor of Business Administration 
Ph.D. 1938, University of Freiburg, Germany 
Blanche Hatfield Gardner, Lecturer in German 
B.A. 1940, Mount Holyoke College; M.A. 1942, University of Wisconsin 
Floris Garner, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology (Comparative) 
B.S. 1948, D.V.M. 1950, Washington State University 
Nathan Conant Garner, Assistant Professor of Drama 
B.A. 1963, Tufts University; M.A. 1966, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
Harry Irving Gates, Assistant Professor of Art 
B.F.A. 1958, M.F.A. 1960, University of Illinois 
James David Gates, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.A. 1951, Hiram College; M.A. 1956, Columbia University 
Lyndale Harpster George, Associate Professor of Physical Education 
B.S. in P.E. 1948, M.A. in Ed. 1952, A.P.C. 1961, George Washington University 
Frederick Harrell Gibbs, Gordon Arthur Friesen Professor of Health Care 
Administration 
B.S. 1958, University of Maryland; M.H.A. 1959, University of Minnesota 
Phyllis Eleanor Gieseler, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Voice) 
Howard Frank Gillette, Jr., Assistant Professor of American Civilization 
B.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1970, Yale University 
Joan Sherako Gimlin, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1954, Vassar College; M.A. 1967, George Washington University 


Paul Bernard Ginsburg, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
B.A. 1965, State University of New York at Binghamton; M.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1971, Ha 
University 


Leon Gintzig, Professor of Hospital Administration 


ard 


í 
a = . ty ” 
B.S. 1947, Boston University; M.S. 1954, Northwestern University; Ph.D. 1958, Universi? 
lowa d 
. E ^ 3 1 inis- 
Gerald John Glassman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Admini 
tration 


B.A. in Govt. 1950, M.B.A. 1966, George Washington University 
Irving Isadore Glick, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
B.A. 1953, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1961, University of Maryland 
Harold Lee Glicksman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.A. 1959, University of California, Los Angeles 
Ira David Godwin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1952, M.D. 1955, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
Victor Karl Golla, Assistant Professor of Anthropology 
B.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1970, University of California, Berkeley : 
George Bishop Gollehon, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
B.S. 1956, U.S. Naval Academy; M.S. 1964, University of Colorado 
Cecil Earnest Goode, Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 
B.S., M.S. 1938, Purdue University 
Jacqueline Jarrett Goodnow, Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1944, University of Sydney, Australia; Ph.D. 1952, Radcliffe College 
Bernard Gordon, Professorial Lecturer in Political Science 
B.A. 1953, M.A. 1955, New York University; Ph.D. 1959, University of Chicago 


Francis Byron Gordon, Professorial Lecturer in Microbiology (Virology! 
B.S. 1927, Illinois Wesleyan University; Ph.D. 1936, M.D. 1937, University of Chicago 
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Marvin Gordon, Associate Professor of Geography and Regional Science 
B.A. 1942, City College, New York; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1966, Columbia University 
Charles Mayo Goss, Visiting Professor of Anatomy (Medical History) 
B.A. 1921, M.D. 1926, Yale University 
Wood Gray, Professor of American History 
B.A. 1927, M.A. 1928, University of Illinois; Ph.D. 1933, University of Chicago 


Vernon Elmer Greaver, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.A. 1951, M.A. 1953, M.A. in Ed. 1962, Ed.D. 1965, George Washington University 


Marc Edward Green, Instructor in English 
B.A. 1965, Amherst College; M.A. 1966, Harvard University 
Marvin David Green, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
B.S. 1961, M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1965, University of Cincinnati 
Sherwin Greene, Assistant Professor of Urban Planning 
B.Arch. 1959, M.S. 1960, Illinois Institute of Technology 


Samuel Greenhouse, Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B.S. 1938, City College, New York; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1959, George Washington University 


Fuller Griffith, Assistant Professor of Art 
B.S 1952, University of Wisconsin; M.F.A. 1969, George Washington University 
Lewis John Griffith, Professorial Lecturer in Microbiology 
B.S. 1948, M.S. 1950, Ph.D. 1953, Ohio State University 
| William Griffith, Special Lecturer in Forensic Science 
B.S. 1940, University of Wyoming 
William Byron Griffith, Associate Professor of Philosophy 
B.A 1958, University of Notre Dame; M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1963, Yale University 
Phillip Donald Grub, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
B.A., B.A. in Ed. 1953, Eastern Washington State College; M.B.A. 1960, D.B.A. 1964, 


George Washington University 


Francie q : 
Tancis Stanley Grubar, Associate Professor of Art 
B.A. 1948, M.A. 1949, University of Maryland; M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1966, Johns Hopkins i | 
University | 
Margaret Beltz Guenther, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in German 
G B.A 1950, M.A. 1953, University of Kansas; Ph.D. 1958, Radcliffe College 
| 9rdon Guroff, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry | 
B.S 1954, University of Illinois; M.S. 1956, Auburn University; Ph.D. 1959, University of f 
isconsin 
hn; ` | 
illiam Henry Guy, Assistant Research Professor of Health Care | 
Administration 
B.A 1947, Northeastern University; M.A. 1948, Boston University; Ph.D. 1967, George 
A ashington University 
Andrew Gyorgy, Professor of International A fairs and Political Science l 
—- 1937, J.D. 1938, University of Budapest, Hungary; M.A. 1939, University of California, | 
Sh erkeley: Ph.D 1943, University of California, Los Angeles | 
"Yldon Edward Haber, Associate Professor of Economics 
“A. 1954, € ity College, New York; Ph.D. 1958, Johns Hopkins University 


Robe 
bert Arthur Hadley, Assistant Professor of History 
*A. 1959, Bowdoin College; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1964, University of Pennsylvania 


Rich. i > ; 1 iness | 
Chard William Hagauer, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business | 
Administration | 

“A. 1959, M.S. in Per.Adm. 1966, George Washington University | 
d Ernst Hahn, Professorial Lecturer in Pharmacology 
h.D 1948, University of Kiel, Germany 


artin Samuel Halpern, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Religion 
abbi 1950, Yavne Jewish Theological Seminary; B.A. 1958, American University, M 
» Jewish Theological Seminary 


W 


H.L. 
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James Addison Halsted, Professor of Epidemiology and Environmental 
Health (International Health) 
B.A. 1926, M.D. 1930, Harvard University 


Lilien Filipovitch Hamilton, Assistant Professor of Art 
B.A. 1962, M.A. 1965, George Washington University 


Barbara Udell Hammer, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 1 
B.A. 1957, Grinnell College; M.S. 1959, Purdue University; Ph.D. 1965, University of Ma? 
land 

Suzanne Dorothy Schubert Hammersberg, Assistant Professor of Pathology 
(Medical Technology) 

B.S. 1957, Wisconsin State University, La Crosse 
William Ambrose Hamrick, Professor of Health Care Administration 


- a - of 
B.S. 1934, Oklahoma State University; M.A. 1950, American University; M.H.A. 1956, Bay! 
University; D.S.O. 1969, Illinois College of Optometry 


K.M. Patricia Handy, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1966, M.A. 1970, Trinity College, Ireland 


John Hanessian, Jr., Associate Professor of International Affairs 
B.S. 1947, Syracuse University 


Raymond George Hanken, Professor of Physical Education 
B.S. in P.E. 1938, M.A. in Ed. 1952, George Washington University 


Ira Bowers Hansen, Professor of Zoology 
B.S. 1928, M.A. 1929, Wesleyan University; Ph.D. 1932, University of Chicago 


Margie Rosann Hanson, Professorial Lecturer in Physical Education 


. pn. D 
B.S. 1943, University of Minnesota; M.S. 1946, University of California, Los Angeles; Ph 
1965, University of Washington 
Norman Ross Harbaugh, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business 
Administration 1965 


B.S. 1950, Columbia University; M.A. 1951, Stanford University; M.B.A, 1955, D B.A. 
Harvard University 


John Hardt, Professorial Lecturer in Economics 


sill 
B.A. 1945, M.A. 1948, University of Washington; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1955, Columbia Unive 


Michael Mont Harmon, Assistant Professor of Public Administration 
B.A. 1963, Utah State University; M.P.A. 1966, Ph.D, 1968, University of Southern 
California 

Charles Stanley Harris, Assistant Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1963, Syracuse University; M.A. 1965, Ph.D. 1967, Duke University 


John May Harrison, Assistant Professor of Physics 
B.S. 1929, M.S. 1939, Bucknell University 


Robert Frank Hartley, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
B.B.A. 1949, Drake University; M.B.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1967, University of Minnesota 
Clarence Richard Hartman, Associate Professor of Epidemiology and 
Environmental Health 
B.A. 1933, M.D. 1936, George Washington University 


Jerry Harvey, Associate Professor of Management Science 
B.B.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1963, University of Texas at Austin 


Richard Catlin Haskett, Professor of American Histor) 
B.A. 1940, M.A. 1941, Indiana University; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1952, Princeton University 


Donald Hawkins, Professorial Lecturer in Physical Education 
B.A. 1958, King's College, Pennsylvania; M.A. 1960, Lehigh University; Ed.D 
York University 


1967, New 


Joseph Ernest Hazel, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geology 


B.A. 1956, M.A. 1960, University of Missouri at Columbia; Ph.D. 1963, Louisiana State 
University and Agricultural and Mechanical College 


Dale Martin Heien, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
B.A. 1960, M.A. 1962, University of Illinois; Ph.D. 1968, George Washington University 
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Dorothy Henderson Heilman, Professorial Lecturer in Microbiology (Cellular 


Immunology) 
B.S. 1927, M.D. 1932, Northwestern University; M.S. 1940, University of Minnesota 


Beverl y Anderson Heinle, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.S. in Art Ed. 1948, St. Cloud State College; Ed.M. 1950, University of Minnesota; Ed.D. 
1967, George Washington University 
Elson Bowman Helwig, Clinical Professor of Pathology (Dermatologic) 
B.S. 1930, M.D. 1932, Indiana University 
Reid Henderson. Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Management Science 
B.S. in B.A. 1962, Roosevelt University; M.B.A. 1966, University of South Carolina 
George Francis Henigan, Professor of Speech; Director of Forensics 
B.A. 1936, Kearney State € ollege; Ph.M. 1940, University of Wisconsin 


Dagmar Renate Kirshner Henney, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
B.S. 1954, M.S. 1956, University of Miami; Ph.D. 1964, University of Maryland 


Charles Joseph Herber, Associate Professor of European History 
B.A. 1952, Dickinson College; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1965, University of California, Berkeley 


Gilbert Herer, Professorial Lecturer in Speech 
B.S. 1953, M.S. 1954, Syracuse University; Ph.D. 1964, Northwestern University 

Carla Susan Raskin Heymsfeld, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.A, 1962, Brandeis University; M.A. in Ed. 1967, George Washington University 


lulia x d f 
ulia Elizabeth Hicks, Assistant Professor of Spanish 
p B.A. 1946, M.A. 1947, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
hilip Henry Highfill, Jr., Professor of English 

B.A. 1942, Wake Forest University; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1950, University of North Carolina at 
p Chapel Hill 
"ter Proal Hill, Associate Professor of History 

B.A. 1949, Tufts University; M.A. 1954, Boston University; Ph.D. 1966, George Washington 

Iniversity 


James William Hillis, Associate Professor of Speech; Director, Speech 


Pathology and Audiology 
BS. 1952, University of Nebraska; M.A. 1957, University of Maryland; Ph.D. 1963, Ohio 


A State University 
lfred John Hiltebeitel, Assistant Professor of Religion 
B.A. 1963, Haverford College; M.A. 1966, University of Chicago 


Harley 
arley Henry Hinrichs, Associate Professorial Lecturer in E conomics 
B.B.A. 1953, University of Wisconsin; M.S. 1958, Purdue University; Ph.D. 1964, Harvard 
H Diversity 
4rold Clendenin Hinton, Professor of Political Science and International 
Affairs 
u B.A. 1946, M.A, 1948, Ph.D. 1951, Harvard University 
e g 
tman Hedberg Hobbs, Professor of Physics 
C 'S. 1953, M.S. 1955, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1958, University of Virginia 
0) 
Melia Hoch-Ligeti, Clinical Professor of Pathology 
D. 1931, University of Vienna, Austria 


John Be 
1 Bernard Holden, Professorial Lecturer in Education 
S. 1932, Ohio University; M.A. 1936, Ph.D. 1955, Ohio State University 


0 
bert Lee Holland, Associate Professor of Management Science 
S 1951, M.S. 1956, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Ph.D. 1960, Texas A&M University 
a e k » " 
Ty Alida Holman, Associate Professor of Economics 
Jw. 1955, M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1963, George Washington University 
0 
"rt William Holmstrom, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
ii A, 1956, Trinity College, Connecticut; Ph.D. 1965, Duke University 
i : ; > a h 
tam Duane Hope, Adjunct Associate Professor of Biological Sciences 


1957, M.S. 1960, Colorado State University; Ph.D. 1964, University of California, Davis 
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Waring Carrington Hopkins, Professor of International Affairs, George 
Washington University Program, Naval War College, Newport, Rhode 


Island 
B.A. 1945, Duke University; Ph.D. 1949, University of Paris, France 


Gloria Lyon Horrworth, Assistant Professor of Education 
B.A. 1952, California State College at Los Angeles; M.A. 1961, San Fernando Valley State 
College 

Nicholas Hotton, Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1947, Ph.D. 1950, University of Chicago 

John Candee Houck, Professor of Pediatrics (Biochemistry) 


B.A. 1953, Columbia University; M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1956, University of Western Ontario, 
Canada 


Dee Ann Pletsch Houston, Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
B.S. 1965, M.S. 1966, George Washington University 


Barbara Viventi Howard, Assistant Research Professor of Biochemistry 
B.A. 1963, Bryn Mawr College; Ph.D. 1968, University of Pennsylvania 


Anne Mildred Hoyle, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education ^ 
B.S. 1941, University of Maryland; M.A. 1946, Columbia University; A.P.C. 1961, Geo 
Washington University 


Tao-tai Hsia, Professorial Lecturer in Law ait 
LL.B. 1945, National Cheng-chih University, China; LL.M. 1950, J.S.D. 1952, Yale Unive®™ 


Ching-Yao Hsieh, Associate Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1939, St. John's University, China; M.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1964, George Washington 
University 


Kun-yen Huang, Associate Professor of Microbiology 
M.D, 1959, National Taiwan University; Ph.D. 1967, George Washington University 


Rudolph Hugh, Professor of Microbiology 
B.S. 1948, Michigan State University; Ph.D. 1954, Loyola University, Illinois 
Carlyle Darwin Hughes, Associate Professor of Accounting 


B.A. in Bus.Adm. 1954, Washington State University; M.B.A. 1961, D.B.A. 1966, Unive 
of Washington 


sil 


Thomas Louis Hughes, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1958, University of Oklahoma 

Robert Lee Humphrey, Jr., Associate Professor of Anthropology 
B.A. 1962, American University; Ph.D. 1970, University of New Mexico 

William Roy Huntington, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Clarinet, 
Recorder, and Saxophone) 


` : ; ree ; "pa > tal 
Francis Leo Hurley, Assistant Professor of Epidemiology and Environmen 


Health (Biostatistics) 
B.S. 1966, Georgetown University; Ph.D. 1970, Johns Hopkins University 


Gérard Paul Huvé, Assistant Professor of French 
B.A. 1963, American University; M.A. 1969, University of Maryland 


C. Terrence Ireland, Associate Professor of Statistics 
B.A. 1960, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1967, George Washington University 


Nelson Sumner Irey, Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1935, M.D. 1938, University of Pittsburgh 


Norman Murray Irvine, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Bass) 
B.S. in Mus.Ed. 1955, M.Ed. in Mus.Ed, 1962, University of Maryland 


Rita Joy Klein Ives, Assistant Professor of Special Education Geor 
B.S. 1953, University of Pittsburgh; M.A. in Ed. 1957, Ed.S. 1967, Ed.D. 1971, 
Washington University 


David Iwamoto, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 195 
B.A. 1947, Walla Walla College; M.A. 1948, Columbia Union College; M.A 
Ed.D. 1963, George Washington University 
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Michael John Jackson, Associate Professor of Physiology 
B.S. 1963, University of London, England; Ph.D. 1966, Sheffield University, England 


Elden Eugene Jacobson, Professorial Lecturer in Sociology 
B.A. 1958, College of Idaho; B.D. 1961, Ph.D. 1966, Yale University 


Louis Sidney Jaffe, Associate Clinical Professor of Epidemiology and 


Environmental Health 
B.S. 1933, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1934, Columbia University 
William James Jaffurs, Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1948, Pennsylvania State University; M.D. 1952, Jefferson Medical College of 
Philadelphia 
Sydney George James, Associate Professor of Drama; Director of Theater 
B.A. 1959, University of Oklahoma; M.A. 1962, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D 1967, Tulane 
University of Louisiana 
Frank Skiff Jannotta, Associate Professor of Pathology 
B.A. 1951, Williams College; M.D. 1955, University of Pennsylvania 


Joseph Jarecki, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Management Science 


LL.B. 1959, Woodrow Wilson College of Law 
Herbert Jehle, Professor of Physics 
Dr.Ing 1933, Institute of Technology, Berlin 
Christopher Jehn, Assistant Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1965, Beloit College; M.A. 1970, University of Chicago 
Juri Jelagin, {ssociate Professorial Lecturer in Russian 
Mus.M. 1939, Moscow State Conservatory, Soviet Union 
Alvin Carl Jensen, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 
Ed.B. 1958, Wisconsin State University, Whitewater; M.A. in Ed. 1960, Ed.D. 1967, George 
Washington University 
Donald Jerina, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Chemistry 
B.A, 1962, Knox College; Ph.D. 1966, Northwestern University 
Martha Anne Jesnak, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Physical Education 
B.S 1945, University of North Carolina at Greensboro; M.S. 1948, Pennsylvania State 
University 
Joe á ES 
% Lee Jessup, Professor of Business Administration 
B.S. in B.A. 1936, University of Alabama; M.B.A. 1941, Harvard University; LL D. 1964, 
Jniversity of Chungang, Korea 
Donald Jewell, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1954, University of Maryland; Ph.D. 1957, University of Denver 


Elvin Clement Johns, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Guitar) 
Mus.B 1964, Rollins College 


Eva Mayne Johnson, Associate Professor of Psychology 
B.A 1949, M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1957, George Washington University 


Le s ‘ , 
“nt Clifton Johnson, Special Lecturer in Pathology 
B.S 1931, M.D. 1935, University of Chicago 


“ancy Diers Johnson, Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
‘S. 1955, University of Minnesota; M.A. 1966, University of Towa 


homas Nick Johnson, Professor of Anatomy 
B.S 1944, St. Ambrose College; M.S. 1949, Michigan State University; Ph D. 1953, University 
of Michigan 


W 


illiam Reid Johnson, Associate Professor of History 
*A. 1951, Oberlin College; M.A. 1955, Ph.D. 1961, University of Washington 


Wall 


àce Roy Johnston, Lecturer in Business Administration 
B.A 1967, George Washington University 


*rner Robert Jondorf, Associate Research Professor of Pharmacology 
Bs 1950, University of Wales; Ph.D. 1956, University of London, England 
— A 
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Meredith Leam Jones, Adjunct Professor of Biological Sciences 
B.A. 1948, M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1956, University of California, Berkeley 


Robert Gean Jones, Professor of Religion; University Marshal 
B.A. 1947, Baylor University; B.D. 1950, M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1959, Yale University 


Chester Roy Julian, Lecturer in Business Administration 
B.S. in C.E. 1961, Texas A&M University; M.C.E. 1964, Catholic University of America 


Hugo Dietrich Junghenn, Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
B.S. 1964, Albright College; M.A. 1967, Villanova University 


Robert Konrad Kahn, Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 


B.A. 1946, University of Pennsylvania; M.A. 1953, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1957, 
Pennsylvania State University 

Michael Anthony Kandel, Assistant Professor of Slavic Languages and 
Literatures 
B.A. 1963, M.A. 1965, Indiana University 

Stephen Arnold Karp, Associate Professor of Psychology , n 


B.A. 1949, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1952, New School for Social Research; Ph.D. 1962, 
York University 
Edward Naim Kassira, Assistant Professor of Epidemiology and 
Environmental Health $ 
M.B., Ch.B. 1959, University of Baghdad, Iraq; M.P.H. 1965, Johns Hopkins University; M 
in Hygiene 1967, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1970, George Washington University 
Kenneth Casper Kates, Professorial Lecturer in Zoology 
B.A. 1932, Bard College; M.A. 1934, Ph.D. 1937, Duke University 
Barbara Sylvia Katz, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Physical Education 
B.S. in P.E. 1952, Brooklyn College; M.A. in Ed. 1968, George Washington University 
Irving Katz, Associate Professor of Mathematics Res 
B.S. 1956, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1958, Ohio State University; Ph.D. 1964, University 
Maryland 
Leonard William Katz, Instructor in Health Care Administration 
B.A. 1960, M.B.A. 1961, Dartmouth College 


Erle Galen Kauffman, Adjunct Professor of Geology 
B.S. 1955, M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1961, University of Michigan 
Samuel Kavruck, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.S. 1937, M.S. in Ed. 1939, City College, New York; M.A. in Govt. 1950, Ed.D. 1954, 
George Washington University 
Robert Adolph Kaye, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
B.A. in Govt. 1948, M.A. in Govt. 1950, D.B.A. 1961, George Washington University 
Thomas Francis Kelleher, Jr., Adjunct Assistant Professor of Biological 
Sciences 
B.S. 1950, Fordham University 
John Whitefield Kendrick, Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1937, M.A. 1939, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill; Ph.D. 1955, George 
Washington University 
Richard Alec Kenney, Professor of Physiology 
B.S. 1945, Ph.D. 1947, University of Birmingham, England 
Robert Wayne Kenny, Associate Professor of History 


B.J. 1953, University of Texas at Austin; M.A. 1957, University of Minnesota; Ph.D 
University of Chicago 


1963, 


Stephen Gabriel Kent, Assistant Professor of Pathology 
B.A. 1956, M.D. 1960, Case Western Reserve University 


Hewitt Kenyon, Professor of Mathematics 
B.S. 1942, Ph.D. 1954, University of California, Berkeley 


Jackson Kelley Kern, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Statistics 
B.A. 1938, Fairmont State College; M.B.A. 1954, Columbia University 
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Norayr Krikor Khatcheressian, Assistant Professor of Physics 

B.A. 1960, M.A. 1963, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1966, University of Virginia 
Porter Martin Kier, Professorial Lecturer in Geology 

Ph.D. (Cantab.) 1954, Cambridge University, England 
Kwang Suh Kim, Associate Research Professor of Pharmacology 

M.D. 1947, Seoul National University, Korea; M.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1952, University of Illinois 
Young Kim, Associate Professor of Political Science 

M.A. 1956, Vanderbilt University; Ph.D. 1958, University of Pennsylvania 
James Cecil King, Professor of German 

B.A. 1949, M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1954, George Washington University 
Virginia Randolph Kirkbride, Associate Professor of Educational Psychology 

B.A. 1941, M.A. 1942, University of Nebraska; Ed.D. 1959, George Washington University 
Arthur David Kirsch, Professor of Statistics 

B.A. 1955, George Washington University; M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1957, Purdue University 
Morris Kirshbaum, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Cello) 

Mus.B, 1942, Mus.M. 1943, Yale University 


Donald Chenoweth Kline, Professor of Art 
B.Arch, 1927, George Washington University; M.F.A. 1951, Catholic University of America 


TEM » : 
Philip Klubes, Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 
| B.S 1956, Queens College, New York; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, University of Minnesota 


Jack Louis Knetsch, Professor of Economics 
| B.S. 1955, M.S. 1956, Michigan State University; M.P.A, 1959, Ph.D. 1963, Harvard University 
George Martin Koehl, Professor of Physics 
B.A, 1931, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill; M.A. 1933, George Washington 
University 
Marilyn Jean Koering, Assistant Professor of Anatomy 
J B.A. 1960, College of St. Scholastica; M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1967, University of Wisconsin 
ane Dk; : , s 
ne Philbrick Kofler, Lecturer in Art 
R B.A 1932, Wellesley College; B.F.A. 1936, Schools of the Art Institute of Chicago 
uth Gimbel Koidan, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
B.A. 1954, B.S, 1958, M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1969, George Washington University 


9man Kolkowicz, Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs 
ae 1954, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1964, University of 
icago 
^* Sampson Kornicker, Adjunct Professor of Biological Sciences 
S. 1941, B.S. 1942, University of Alabama; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1957, Columbia University 
Oboe y . ; " 
bert Henry Kraft, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Trombone) 
Mus.B 1960, Eastman School of Music 
Olfgang Herbert Kraus, Professor of Political Science and International 
Affairs 
R Dr.Jur, 1929, University of Frankfurt, Germany; SJ.D. 1931, Harvard University 
u - , p , 
th Marilyn Krulfeld, Assistant Professor of Anthropology 
. S.A. 1956, Brandeis University 
chard John Kubalak, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
Sol * in Ed. 1951, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.A. 1953, Columbia University 
— 9mon Kullback, Professor of Statistics 


S. 1927. ( ity College, New York; M.A. 1929, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1934, George 
àShington University 


Mo : 
Tton Kupperman, Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
S. 1938, City College, New York; M.A. 1950, Ph.D, 1957, George Washington University 


derick Charles Kurtz, Associate Professor of Accounting 
: in Com. 1948, University of Virginia; M.B.A. 1949, University of Pennsylvania; C.P.A. 
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Jerry Lee Lake, Assistant Professor of Art (Photography) 
B.F.A. 1966, Virginia Commonwealth University; M.F.A, 1968, Ohio University 

Harry Hill Landon, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physics 
B.S, 1944, M.S. 1948, Case Western Reserve University; Ph.D. 1950, Yale University 

Carl James Lange, Adjunct Associate Professor of Psychology; Assistant Vice 
President for Research 
B.S. 1945, Duke University; M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of Pittsburgh 

Leroy Lester Langley, Special Lecturer in Physiology 
B.A. 1938, University of California, Los Angeles; M.A. 1939, Stanford University; Ph.D. 1942, 
Yale University 


Leonard Laster, Professorial Lecturer in Physiology 
B.A. 1949, M.D. 1950, Harvard University 


John Francis Latimer, Professor of Classics 4 
B.A. 1922, Litt.D. 1964, Mississippi College; M.A. 1926, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1929, 
Yale University 

Geza Peter Lauter, Associate Professor of Business Administration " 
B.A. 1954, Institute for Foreign Languages, Hungary; B.A. 1962, M.B.A. 1964, Ph. D. 196» 
University of California, Los Angeles 

Robert Alan Lavine, Assistant Professor of Physiology 
B.S. 1962, Ph.D. 1969, University of Chicago 

Thelma Z. Lavine, Elton Professor of Philosophy 
B.A. 1936, Radcliffe College; M.A. 1937, Ph.D. 1939, Harvard University 

Esther Christian Lawton, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in French 
B.A. 1932, University of Rochester; M.A. 1942, George Washington University 

Thomas Lawton, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Chinese E 
B.S. 1953, Durfee Technical Institute; M.F.A. 1959, University of Iowa; Ph.D. 1970, Harva 
University 

Hugh Linus LeBlanc, Professor of Political Science and Public Affairs; 
Director, Programs in Public Affairs 


B.A. 1948, Louisiana State University and Agricultural and Mechanical College; M. 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville; Ph.D. 1958, University of Chicago 


A. 1950 


Davis Lin-chuan Lee, Assistant Professor of Chinese 
B.S. 1955, Chung-Hsing University, Taiwan; M.S. 1959, University of Minnesota 

James Alfred Lee, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Epidemiology and 
Environmental Health ph.D- 
B.S. 1949, Union College, New York; M.S. 1951, Cornell University; M.Phil. 1969, z 


1970, George Washington University 
Myrna Pike Lee, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
B.A. 1957, Cornell University; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, University of Illinois 
Judith Jaffe Lefkowitz, Instructor in English 
B.A. 1960, M.A. 1964, George Washington University 
Marvin Seymour Legator, Professorial Lecturer in Microbiology (Microbial 
Genetics) 
B.A., M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of Illinois 
Laurence Pereira Leite, Professor of Art 
M.A. 1956, Ph.D. 1966, Johns Hopkins University 


Patricia Hilary Madoo Lengermann, Assistant Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1963, Oxford University, England; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1969, Cornell University 


Edwin Milton Lerner II, Professorial Lecturer in Microbiology 
B.A. 1941, M.D. 1944, Harvard University 

Kathleen Menzie Lesko, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1964, St. Mary's College, Indiana 


Neil Ann Levine, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Classics 
B.A. 1963, Cornell University; M.A. 1965, Ph.D. 1968, Columbia University 
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Sar Levitan, Professor of Economics 
B.S.S. 1937, City College, New York; M.A. 1939, Ph.D. 1949, Columbia University 

$ , 

Bernard Isaac Levy, Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1948, New York University; Ph.D. 1952, University of Rochester 

Bert Levy, Lecturer in Statistics 
B.S. 1952, District of Columbia Teachers College; M.Phil. 1970, George Washington 
University 

Joseph Benjamin Levy, Professor of Chemistry 
B.S, 1943, University of New Hampshire; M.S. 1945, Ph.D. 1948, Harvard University 

Edwin Joseph Baughman Lewis, Professor of Accounting 
B.A. 1938, University of Western Ontario, Canada; M.B.A. 1939, Northwestern University 

John Frederick Lewis, Associate Professor of Geology 
B.S. 1959, M.S. 1960, Victoria University of Wellington, New Zealand; D.Phil. (Oxon.) 1964, 
Oxford University, England 

Ralph Kepler Lewis, Associate Professor of Anthropology 
B.A. 1934, Southwest Missouri State College; M.A. 1939, University of Southern California; 
Ph.D. 1967, Columbia University 

Helena Keehne Lietwiler, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.A, 1928, Western College for Women; M.A. 1956, Ed.D. 1967, George Washington 
University | 

H : f RERA I 

| ubert Whitman Lilliefors, Professor of Statistics 

B.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1964, George Washington University; M.A. 1953, Michigan State University 


| Carl Arne Linden, Associate Professor of International Affairs and Political 
Science 
B.A. 1951, Syracuse University; M.A. 1956, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1966, George 
Washington University 
Roy Charles Lindholm, Associate Professor of Geology 
B.S, 1959, University of Michigan; M.A. 1963, University of Texas at Austin; Ph.D. 1967, 
Johns Hopkins University 
nald Linkowski, Assistant Professor of Education 
C B.A. 1961, M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1969, State University of New York at Buffalo 
alvin Darlington Linton, Professor of English; Dean of Columbian College of | 


Arts and Sciences 
G B.A. 1935, George Washington University; M.A. 1939, Ph.D. 1940, Johns Hopkins University 
Ordon Leslie I ippitt, Professor of Behavioral Sciences 
B.S. 1942, Springfield College; B.D. 1946, Yale University; M.A. 1947, University of Nebraska; 
A Ph.D, 1959, American University 
tthur Ludwig Litke, Professorial Lecturer in Accounting | 
RS. 1944, Trinity College, Connecticut; M.B.A. 1947, University of Pennsylvania; C.P.A. Il 
950, State of North Carolina | 
> | 
homas Phillip George Liverman, Professor of Mathematics 
B.A. 1941, University of Montpellier, France; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1956, University of 
] *üunsylvania 
0 ; ; . T 
hn Lobuts, Jr., Assistant Professor of Management Science; Director of Off- 
Campus Programs, School of Government and Business Administration 
B.S. 1957, Fairmont State College; M.A. in Ed. 1965, Ed.D. 1970, George Washington 
Diversity 
rema Laver Loeser, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Business Administration 
loh A. 1958, M.B.A. 1967, George Washington University 
n Mortimer Logsdon, Assistant Professor of Public Affairs and Political 
Science 
M BS. 1960, Xavier University, Ohio; Ph.D, 1970, New York University 
ing-ie ' i in Chines 
ng-jean C heng Loh, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Chinese 
A. 1959, M.A. 1962, National Taiwan University; M.A. 1967, Yale University 
. 
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William Francis Edward Long, Associate Professor of Economics; Associate 
Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
B.A. 1946, M.A. 1947, Ph.D. 1967, George Washington University 

Paul Michael LoRusso, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business 
Administration 
B.S. 1964, Syracuse University; M.B.A. 1968, Florida State University 

John Carl Lowe, Assistant Professor of Geography and Regional Science 
B.A. 1958, M.A. 1960, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1969, Clark University 


Richard Ossman Lundquist, Lecturer in Business Administration 
B.S. 1958, University of Pennsylvania; M.S. 1959, Columbia University 


Evelyn Gabai Lynch, Instructor in English 
B.A. 1958, M.A. 1966, University of Michigan 


William Allan MacDonald, Professor of Art and Archeology 
B.A. 1940, Oberlin College; M.A. 1942, Ph.D. 1943, Johns Hopkins University 


Walter Maciejewicz, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Bassoon) 
Performer's Diploma 1941, Curtis Institute of Music 


Beryce Mellis MacLennan, Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
B.S. 1947, Ph.D. 1960, University of London, England 


Bela Maday, Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs 
Ph.D. 1937, Pazmany University, Hungary 


Eugene Ross Magruder, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
B.B.A. 1950, M.B.A. 1951, University of Texas at Austin; Ph.D. 1959, Ohio State University 


R. Roger Majak, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs 
B.S. 1964, Northwestern University; M.A. 1965, Ohio State University 


William Everett Maloney, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1950, M.S. 1951, George Washington University 
Harold George Mandel, Professor of Pharma: ology 
B.S. 1944, Ph.D. 1949, Yale University 
Nancy Siegmeister Mandel, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Music 
B.A. 1964, Sarah Lawrence € ollege; M.A. 1970, New York University 
Garth Leroy Mangum, Research Professor of Economics 
B.S. 1956, Brigham Young University; M.P.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1960, Harvard University 
Charles Roy Mann, Assistant Professor of Statistics 
B.S. 1961, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn; M.S. 1963, Michigan State University; Ph.D. 


1969, University of Missouri at Columbia 


Wallace Harper Mann, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Flute) 
Mus.B. 1943, Eastman School of Music 


Raymond Manning, Adjunct Professor of Biological Sciences 
B.A. 1956, M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1963, University of Miami 
I ; of »y 
Nicholas Emmanuel Manos, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in E pidemiolog: 
and Environmental Health , 
B.A. 1938, University of California, Berkeley; M.A. 1942, University of California, Davis 
Leroy Harris Mantell, Associate Professor of Management 
B.A. in Govt. 1942, M.A. 1945, D.B.A. 1959, George Washington University 


Joseph Bernard Margolin, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 


B.A. 1942, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1947, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1954, 
New York University 


Anthony Marinaccio, Professor of Education 
Ed.B. 1937, Central Connecticut State College; M.A. 1939, Ohio State University; 
1949, Yale University; LL.D. 1961, Parsons College 


John Edwin Marlow, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Guitar) 
B.A. 1963, American University 


William Laverne Marsh, Associate Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1942, Purdue University; M.D. 1946, State University of New York at Buffalo 


pn.P 
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Vernon Edward Martens, Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1935, M D. 1937, St. Louis University 
John Sawyer Martin, Jr., Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Cello) 
Anthony James Mastro, Associate Professor of Accounting 
B.S. 1951, M.B.A. 1953, New York University; M.A. 1963, University of Notre Dame; C.P.A. 
1955, State of New Jersey 
Mary Jean Matthews, Professorial Lecturer in Pathology 
B.A. 1946, M.D. 1949, George Washington University 
2 , , 
Paul Mazel, Professor of Pharmacology 
B.S. 1946, Virginia Commonwealth University Medical College of Virginia; M.S. 1955, Trinity 
University; Ph.D. 1960, Vanderbilt University 
Guido Ettore Mazzeo, Professor of Romance Languages 
B.A. 1936, City College, New York; M.A. 1938, Ph.D. 1961, Columbia University 
George Edward McCandlish, Professor of English 
B.A. 1936, University of Washington; Ph.D. 1962, Harvard University 
John Francis McC arthv, Jr., Associate Professor of Business Administration 
B.A. 1936, Duquesne University; M.L. 1955, University of Pittsburgh 
Muriel Hope McClanahan, Associate Professor of English 
B.A. 1935, Colorado Colle ge; M.A. 1937, Ph.D. 1940, University of Pittsburgh 
| Eileen Taylor McClay, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1966, George Washington University 
| William Agnew McClelland, Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
B.A. 1941, Brown University; M.A. 1946, Ph.D. 1948, University of Minnesota 
| Kenneth Frederick McClure, Professorial Lecturer on Commercial Law 
B.S. 1931, M.S. 1932, Wichita State University; LL.B. 1941, University of Maryland 
William Edward McConville, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Public 
Administration 
B.A, 1958, Michigan State University; M.A. 1963, George Washington University 
Shirley Dickinson McCune, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.S. 1957, Colorado State College; M.S.W. 1960, University of Denver; D.S.W. 1966, Catholic 
University of America 


Bruce Jerald McDonald, Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
B.A. 1950, Northland College; M.S. 1962, M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1966, Florida State University 


ames Kenneth McDonald, Associate Professor of International Affairs; 
Director, Foreign Affairs Intern Program 
\ B.A 1954, Yale University; B.Litt. 1961, Oxford University, England 
Mabel Vierling McEwan, Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
j B.A 1941, M.A. in Ed. 1967, George Washington University 
“mes Terry McGill, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Management Science 
D B.A., B.S 1965, Oregon State University; Ph.D. 1969, Stanford University 
9rn Charles McGrath, Jr., Associate Professor of Urban Planning 
M B.A 1952, Dartmouth College; M.C.P. 1959, Harvard University 
~ “tgaret McIntyre, Associate Professor of Education 


B.S in Ed. 1939, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.A, 1944, Northwestern 
R Diversity; A.P.C. 1963, George Washington University 

L , , ; 

Ith Blumenfeld McKay, Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 
J B.A. 1954, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1961, Ph.D. 1965, University of Pennsylvania 

mes McKeon, Assistant Research Professor of Health Care Administration 
B.A 1951, Williams College; M.S. 1956, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1961, 

niversity of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
anan McNabb, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Piano and Organ) 

Mus.B 1930, University of Kansas; M.S. in Mus, 1949, Union Theological Seminary 
Obert Emit McNelis, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 

B.s 1954, West Chester State College; M.A. in Ed. 1961, Ed.D. 1968, George Washington 
Diversity 


M 
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Cornelius Glen McWright, Adjunct Associate Professor of Biological Sciences 
B.A. 1952, University of Evansville; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1970, George Washington University 
William Gerald Melson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.A. 1961, Johns Hopkins University; M.A. 1963, Ph.D. 1964, Princeton University 
Malcolm Lee Meltzer, Professor of Psychology; Director, Graduate Training 
in Clinical Psychology ] 
B.A. 1951, Western Maryland College; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1957, Catholic University of America 
Henry Merchant, Assistant Professor of Biology 
B.S. 1964, M.S. 1966, University of Maryland; Ph.D. 1970, Rutgers University 


Bernard Matthew Mergen, Assistant Professor of American Civilization 
B.A. 1959, University of Nevada; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1968, University of Pennsylvania 


Howard Maxwell Merriman, Professor of American Diplomatic History 
B.A. 1930, M.A. 1931, University of Cincinnati; M.A. 1932, Ph.D. 1937, Harvard University 


Walter Mertz, Special Lecturer in Bio« hemistry (Inorganic Metabolism) 
M.D. 1951, University of Mainz, Germany 

Joseph Louis Métivier, Jr., Professor of Romance Languages; Assistant Dean 
of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 


B.A. 1951, M.A. 1955, George Washington University 


Lothar Metzl, Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs 
Dr.Jur. 1929, University of Vienna, Austria 

Franz Henry Michael, Professor of International Affairs and Far Eastern 
History; Director, Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies 
Sinological Diploma 1930, University of Berlin, Germany; Referendar 1931, Dr.Jur 1933, 
University of Freiburg, Germany 

Charles Robert Midkiff, Jr., Lecturer in Chemistry 


B.S. 1963, George Washington University 


Jack William Millar, Vivian Gill Professor of Epidemiology and 


Environmental Health 
B.A. 1945, Stanford University; M.D. 1947, George Washington University; M.P.H. 1951, 


M.S. in Hygiene and Tropical Medicine 1952, Harvard University 

Charles Henry Miller, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Epidemiology and 
Environmental Health 
B.S., M.D. 1949, University of Nebraska; M.P.H. 1963, University of Pittsburgh 


Elmer Thomas Miller, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1938, University of Richmond 


Frank Nelson Miller, Jr., Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1943, M.D. 1948, George Washington University 


Mary Fetler Miller, Assistant Professor of Russian 
B.A. 1943, Northwestern University; M.A. 1966, University of Michigan 


Charles Milton, Research Professor of Geology ) 
B.A. 1923, Iowa State University of Science and Technology; Ph.D. 1929, Johns Hopkins 
University 

Fredrick Louis Minn, Associate Professor of Chemistry 
B.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1963, University of Illinois 

Edward Joseph Mock, Associate Professor of Business Finance onio 
B.S. 1955, King’s College, Pennsylvania; M.A. 1957, Marquette University; Ph.D 1964, 
State University 


Clarence Cowan Mondale, Professor of American Civilization 
B.A. 1947, Macalester € ollege; M.A, 1954, Ph.D. 1960, University of Minnesota 


John Judson Monroe, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1933, Illinois College; M.A. 1938, University of Colorado 


Margaret Wheeler Montzka, Assistant Professor of Physics 
B.A. 1929, M.A. 1931, George Washington University 
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Dorothy Adele Moore, Assistant Professor of Education 
B.A, 1954, University of Maryland; M.A. 1959, A.P.C. 1964, Ed.D. 1970, American 
University 


Robert Hamilton Moore, Professor of English 
B.A. 1934, M.A. 1938, Indiana University; Ph.D. 1948, University of Illinois 
John Andrew Morgan, Jr., Associate Professor of Political Science and Public 
Affairs 
B.A, 1957, Stetson University; M.A. 1959, Ph.D. 1963, Duke University 
Glenn Ellis Morris, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Health Care 
Administration 
B.S. 1933, M.A. 1938, University of Illinois; M.S. in H.A. 1956, Northwestern University 
Mabel Elizabeth Inco Morris, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
B.A. 1923, University of Evansville; M.A. 1928, University of Chicago 


Edith Elizabeth Mortensen, Professor of Zoology 
B.A. 1925, Carleton College; M.A. 1927, University of Minnesota; Ph.D. 1945, George 
Washington University 

Subramaniam Moryadas, Assistant Professor of Geography and Regional 
Science 
B.A. 1953, University of Madras, India; M.A. 1963, University of Maryland 

James Norman Mosél, Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1940, € olgate University; M.A. 1941, Columbia University 


Charles Arthur Moser, Associate Professor of Russian 
B.A. 1956, Yale University; M.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1962, Columbia U niversity 


Charles Mudge, Assistant Professor of French 
B.A 1962, State University of New York at Albany; M.A. 1964, Indiana University 
Irwin Lynn Mueller, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
B.B.A. 1964, M.B.A. 1966, University of Cincinnati 
Robert Phillip Multhauf, Adjunct Professor of History 
B.S, 1941, Iowa State University of Science and Technology; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1953, University 
9f California, Berkeley 
fan Munroe, Instructor in Drama 
$ B.A, 1968, M.A. 1970, Humboldt State College 
“4m Clark Munson, Professor of Biology 
B.S 1930, M.S. 1931, Mississippi State University; Ph.D. 1952, University of Maryland 


Gi . 
ardner Murphy, Visiting Professor of Psy hology 
J Ba 1916, Yale University; M.A. 1917, Harvard University; Ph.D, 1923, Columbia University 
Ose — 
Seph Patrick Murphy, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
l B.A 1949, LL.B. 1950, LL.M. 1952, George Washington University 
LON a+ A 
Onard Nadler, Professor of Education 
C B.B.A. 1948, M.S. 1950, City College, New York; Ed.D. 1962, Columbia University 
“harles Rudolph Naeser, Professor of Chemistry 
S 1931, University of Wisconsin; M.S. 1933, Ph.D. 1935, University of Illinois 
illiam Guy Nash, Assistant Professor of Biology 
S 1963, M.A. 1965, Ph.D. 1969, University of Michigan 
"Yi Weinstein Nashman, Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
v S 1956, New York University; M.S. 1957, Smith College 
adine Nadeshda Natov-Popluiko, Associate Professor of Russian 


N 


A. 1939, Ph.D. 1941, Pedagogial Institute of Modern Languages, Soviet Union; Ph D. 1969, 


J niversity of Michigan 
Ohn P > >} duc 
l'atrick Naughton, Professorial Lecturer in Physical Education 
1954, St. Louis University; M.D. 1958, University of Oklahoma 
l William Naylor, Instructor in Speech 
D; A. 1967, Georgetown University 
avid 


Nelson, Professor of Mathematics 
A. 1939, M.A 1940, Ph.D. 1946, University of Wisconsin 


S 
Michae 
B 
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William Newman, Professor of Pathology 
B.A. 1941, University of Wisconsin; M.D. 1946, New York University 
Ivan Woodrow Newpher, Special Lecturer in Forensic Science 
B.A. 1937, Franklin and Marshall College 
Elizabeth Sutherland Neyman, Assistant Professor of Spanish 
B.A. 1957, University of California, Berkeley; M.A. 1959, George Washington University 


Benjamin Nimer, Professor of Political Science and International Affairs 
B.A. 1942, Ph.D. 1953, University of Chicago 


Robert Anthony Norris, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Guitar) 


Mary Elizabeth Norton, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Classics 
B.A. 1935, M.A. 1938, University of Michigan 
Mary Agnes Nutting, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Latin 
B.A. 1926, M.A. 1929, University of Iowa 
William Oberg, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
B.A. 1940, Eastern Michigan University; M.A. 1948, University of Michigan 
John James O'Connell, Jr., /nstructor in English 
B.A. 1965, University of Notre Dame; M.A. 1966, University of Virginia 
Peter Dean Olch, Professorial Lecturer in Pathology (History of Medicine) 
B.A. 1951, Pomona College; M.D. 1955, Johns Hopkins University 
William Albert Oliver, Jr., Research Professor of Geology 
B.S. 1948, University of Illinois; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1952, Cornell University 
George Andrew Olkhovsky, Associate Professor of Russian 
B.A. 1956, M.A. 1957, University of Minnesota; Ph.D. 1968, Georgetown University 
Harvey Leon Ozer, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry 
B.A. 1960, Harvard University; M.D. 1965, Stanford University 
Randall Kent Packer, Assistant Professor of Biology 
B.S. 1967, Lock Haven State College; Ph.D. 1971, Pennsylvania State University 
Harry Robert Page, Professor of Business Administration ail 
B.A. 1941, Michigan State University; M.B.A. 1950, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1966, Ameri 
University 1 
as j : " T ian d t hod 
Chei-Min Paik, Associate Professor of Accounting and Quantitative Me tho 
B.B.A. 1957, University of Minnesota; M.B.A. 1959, University of California, Los Angeles; 
D.B.A. 1963, Harvard University 
Howard Erwin Paine, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.A. 1950, American International College 
Parker Jay Palmer, Professorial Lecturer in Sociology 
B.A. 1961, Carleton College; M.A. 1964, University of California, Berkeley 


Richard Emery Palmer, Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.A., M.D. 1944, George Washington University 


William Carleton Parke, Assistant Professor of Physics 
B.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1967, George Washington University 


Kittie Fenley Parker, Associate Professor of Botany 


Í , rizo0? 
B.A. 1930, M.A. 1932, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1946, University of A 


William Axel Parker, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Health Care 
Administration A 
B.S. 1945, University of Illinois; M.P.H. 1950, University of California, Berkeley; M.B.A- 
1962, George Washington University 


Dee Rich Parkinson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
M.D. 1943, George Washington University 


Robert Carleton Parlett, Professor of Microbiology 


, je rsit? 
B.A. 1948, M.S. 1951, University of Arizona; Ph.D. 1956, M.D. 1958, Northwestern Univ 


Richard Parnas, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Violin and Viola) 
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Robert Parris, Associate Professor of Music 
B.S. in Mus.Ed. 1945, M.S. in Mus.Ed. 1946, University of Pennsylvania; B.S. in Mus.Comp. 
1948, Juilliard School of Music 
Hugh Jones Parry, Research Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1937, Yale University; M.S. 1939, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1949, University of 
Southern California 
Betty Ann Bentzen Pasta, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1966, M.A. 1967, University of Illinois 
David Leo Pawson, Adjunct Associate Professor of Biological Sciences 
B.S. 1960, M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1964, Victoria University, New Zealand 
F. Taylor Peck, Visiting Professor of International Affairs, George Washington 
University Program, Naval War College, Newport, Rhode Island 
B.S. 1941, Spring Hill College; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1950, Georgetown University 
Eldor Olin Pederson, Assistant Professor of Geography and Regional Science 
B.A. 1966, University of Washington; C.Ph. 1969, University of California, Berkeley 
Thomas Martin Peery, Professor of Pathology 
B.A, 1928, D.M.S 1966, Newberry College; M.D. 1932, Medical College of South Carolina 


Thomas Paul Perazzoli, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Flute) 
Malinee Peris, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Piano) 


Licentiate 1946, 1947, Trinity College of Music, London, England; Licentiate 1950, Royal 
Academy of Music, England 
Richard Wyndon Perkins, Assistant Professiorial Lecturer in Accounting 
B.A. 1953, Brown University; LL.B. 1956, Yale University; M.B.A. 1963, George Washington 
University 
Theodore Peter Perros, Professor of Chemistry 
B.S. 1946, M.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1952, George Washington University 
Henry Peskin, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1959, Wesleyan University; Ph.D. 1965, Princeton University 
David ( arl Peterson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
B.S. 1960, Illinois Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1965, University of California, Berkeley 
Ruth Irene Peterson, Assistant Professor of Education 
V B.S, 1945, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.S. 1946, Syracuse University 
ladimir Petrov, Professor of International Affairs 
C M.A. 1961, Ph.D. 1965, Yale University 
àrl Herman Pfuntner, Associate Professor of Philosophy 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1953, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1967, Georgetown University 
aranne Ruth Phelps, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education; Dean of 
Students 
E B.A 1961, University of Michigan; M.S. 1964, M.A. 1965, University of Wisconsin 
Wing Lakin Phillips, Professor of Psychology; Director, Counseling Center 
B.S. 1937, Central Missouri State College; M.A. 1940, University of Missouri at Columbia; 
Ph.D 1949, University of Minnesota 
ac . 
ck Warren Pierce, Adjunct Professor of Geology 
Bs 1949, M.S. 1950, University of Illinois; Ph.D. 1964, University of Kansas 
Obert Peter Pikul, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
i A. 1954, Catholic University of America; M.S. 1956, University of Minnesota; M.Engr.S. 
965, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute of Connecticut 
"rjorie Cohen Pinsky, Lecturer in English 
St B.A. 1947, M.A. 1950, Temple University 
anley Gene Pitts, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Physical Education 
S. 1961, University of Maryland; M.A. in Ed. 1969, George Washington University 
z Irene Platt, Associate Professor of Pathology (Cytology) 
M ^. 1931, Goucher College; M.D. 1946, University of Maryland 
vin Stanley Platt, Associate Professor of Pathology (Pediatrics) 
S. 1951, B.S. 1953, M.D. 1956, University of Maryland 
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Sidney Ira Ploss, Associate Research Professor of International Affairs 
B.A. 1953, Syracuse University; Ph.D. 1957, University of London, England 
Judith Ann Abrams Plotz, Assistant Professor of English 


B.A. 1960, Radcliffe College; B.A. (Cantab.) 1962, M.A. (Cantab.) 1966, € ambridge University, 
England; Ph.D. 1965, Harvard University 


Ross Pollock, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 
B.S. 1930, Lafayette College; M.A. 1932, George Washington University 
Zvi Porath, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Hebrew 
B.S. in B.A. 1971, Georgetown University 
Ben Posner, Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 
B.S. 1936, University of Arizona; M.A. 1941, George W ashington University; Ph.D. 1962, 
American University 
Joseph Raymond Potter, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business 
Administration 
B.S. 1954, University of Maryland; M.B.A. 1963, Case Western Reserve University 
Leonard Beatric Pouliot, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Public 
Administration 
B.A. 1949, Mexico City College; M.A. in Govt. 1962 George Washington University 
Francisco Prats, Professor of Physics A 
Licenciado en Ciencias Fisico 1946, University of Madrid, Spain; Ph.D. 1958, University © 
Maryland 
Paul Jay Price, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Microbiology 
B.S. 1959, University of Maryland; M.S 1961, Ph.D. 1964, George Washington University 
"Robert William Prouty, Assistant Professor of Special Education i 
B.S. 1960, State University of New York, ( ollege at Geneseo; M.S. 1961, Syracuse University 
. , 5 " A ‘rector 
Stephen Henry Prussing, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Voice); Direct 
of Choral Groups 
B.A. 1945, Occidental College; Postgraduate Diploma 1948, Juilliard School of Music 
Maurice Pierre Pujol, Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
B.B.A. 1949, LL.B. 1956, Loyola University, Louisiana M 
" n i rs 
Ralph Elliott Purcell, Professor of Political Science and International Affair 
B.A. 1940, Florida Southern C« liege; M.A. 1941, Duke University; Ph.D. 1949, U niversity 
Wisconsin 
Lawrence Pyle, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of E pidemiology and 
Environmental Health 
M.D. 1939, Duke University 
‘Jon Alrik Quitslund, Assitant Professor of English 
B.A. 1961, Reed College; Ph.D. 1967, Princeton University 
Sonya Quitslund, Assistant Professor of Religion 
B.A. 1958, Seattle University; M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1967, Catholic University of America 
Herbert Rabin, Professorial Lecturer in Physics " 
B.S. 1950, University of Wisconsin; M.S. 1951, University of Illinois; Ph.D. 1959, University 
of Maryland 
Bernice Therese Radovich, Instructor in Biological Sciences 
B.A. 1953, University of Kansas M.S. 1965, George Washington University 
Roland Cloyd Raffaelle, Studio Lecturer in {pplied Music (Guitar) 
Samuel Edward Ramsay, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (French Horn) 


Bernard Ramundo, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


B.A. 1947, City College, New York; LL.B, 1949, M.A. 1957, Columbia University; Ph.D 
1966, American University 


tMartha Norman Rashid, Professor of Education 


i A 5 
Ed.B. 1949, State University of New York. € ollege at Geneseo; M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1955, 
University of Iowa 


* On sabbatical leave spring semester 1972 
On sabbatical leave 1971-72 


t On sabbatical leave fall semester 1971 
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Dale Bruce Rasmussen, Assistant Professor of Management Science 
B.S. in Ed. 1964, Southwest Missouri State College; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1969, Southern 
Methodist University 


Charles Bass Reed, Assistant Professor of Education 
B.S. in P.E. 1963, M.A. in Ed. 1965, Ed.D. 1970, George Washington University 
Thomas Sargent Reese, Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy 
B.A, 1957, Harvard University; M.D. 1962, Columbia University 
John Palmer Reesing, Jr., Professor of English 
B.A. 1941, Baylor University; M.A. 1942, Tulane University of Louisiana; Ph.D. 1954, 
Harvard University 
Philip Norman Reeves, Assistant Professor of Health Care Administration 
M.B.A. 1959, University of Chicago; D.B.A. 1970, George Washington University 


John Francis Regan, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
B.S. 1939, Harvard University; M.B.A. 1962, D.B.A. 1968, George Washington University 


Joan Roddy Regnell, Assistant Professor of Speech 
B.A. 1954, M.A. 1960, George Washington University 

Harald Alfred Rehder, Adjunct Professor of Biological Sciences 
B.A. 1929, Bowdoin College; M.A. 1933, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1934, George Washington 
University 


Bernard Reich, Associate Professor of Political Science and International 


Affairs 
B.A, 1961, City College, New York; M.A. 1963, Ph.D. 1964, University of Virginia 
Melvin Reich, Associate Professor of Microbiology 
B.S. 1953, City College, New York; M.S. 1957, Ph.D. 1960, Rutgers University 
George Henry Reifenstein, Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.A. 1932, M.D. 1936, Syracuse University 
hn; r ` 
William Martin Reynolds, Associate Professor of Speech 
B.A. 1950, Wichita State University; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1960, University of Florida 
Alice Haughton Rice, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1953, Wellesley € ollege; M.A. 1963, Temple University 
Charles Rice, Associate Professor of Psychology 
B.S. 1954, Iowa State University of Science and Technology; Ph.D. 1959, Case Western 
Reserve University 
Mary Rice, Adjunct Associate Professor of Biological Sciences 
B.A. 1947, Drew University; M.A. 1949, Oberlin College; Ph.D. 1966, University of 
Washington 
Alvin Richman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs 
B.S. 1957, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.I.A. 1959, Columbia University; Ph.D. 
T 1968, University of Pennsylvania 
homas Francis Riley, Assistant Professor of Business Administration, George 
Washington University Program (Tidewater Area Center), Fort Monroe, 


Virginia 
B.S 1958, M.B.A. 1969, Xavier University; M.S. in Fin.Mgt. 1966, George Washington 
niversity 


lama , 
“Mes Willis Robb, Professor of Romance Languages 
B.A 1939, Colgate University; M.A. 1950, Middlebury College; Ph.D. 1958, Catholic 
University of America 
*ry Louise Robbins, Professor of Microbiology 
B.A, 1934, American University; M.A. 1940, Ph.D. 1944, George Washington University 


Ph 
ilip Robbins, Associate Professor of Journalism 
A. 1952, W ashington and Lee University; M.S. 1955, Columbia University 


0) : Te Cience 
Nald Robinson, Adjunct Associate Professor of Political Science 
A. 1958, M.A. 1959, Northwestern University; Ph.D. 1963, American University 
Ce 
— Sr 
0 Sabbatical leave spring semester 1972 


Sabbatical leave 1971-72 
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Thomas Robert Robinson, Lecturer in Economics 
B.A. in Govt. 1965, M. Phil. 1970, George Washington University 
Pamela Roby, Assistant Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1963, University of Denver; M.A. 1965, Syracuse University; Ph.D. 1971, New York 
University 
Nancy Roche, Instructor in Education 
B.S. 1958, Southern Connecticut State College; Ed.M. 1970, University of Maryland 
Alan Myron Rochlin, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.S. 1950, Rutgers University; Ph.D. 1954, Duke University 
Mario Rodríguez, Professor of Latin American History 
B.A. 1946. M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1952, University of California, Berkeley 
Kenneth William Rollins, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.A. 1946, George Peabody College for Teachers; Ed.M. 1947, Ed.D. 1957, Harvard 
University 
Daniel David Roman, Professor of Management Science 
B.S. in B.A. 1949, M.A. 1953, Ph.D 1956, University of Southern California 
James Rudolph Roman, Jr., Assistant Professor of Business Administration 
B.S. 1958, Bucknell University; M.B.A. 1960, University of Maryland; D.B.A. 1970, George 
Washington University 
Clyde Forrest Roper, Adjunct Associate Professor of Biological Sciences 
B.S. 1959, Transylvania University; M.S. 1962, Ph.D. 1967, University of Miami 
S. McKee Rosen, Visiting Professor of Public Administration 
B.A. 1923, University of Minnesota; Ph.D. 1931, University of London, England 
Fredrica Lehrman Rosenberg, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1962, American University; M.A. 1965, University of Maryland; Ph.D. 1969, University 
of Virginia 
Joseph Rosewater, Adjunct Associate Professor of Biological Sciences 
B.S. 1950, M.S. 1956, University of New Hampshire; Ph.D. 1960, Harvard University 


Lawrence Allen Rothblat, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1964, M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1968, University of Connecticut 


Barbara Friedel Roth-Schechter, Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 
B.S. in Phar. 1960, University of Erlangen, Germany; Ph.D. 1965, University of Chicago 
William Woodin Rowe, Associate Professor of Russian 
B.A. 1956, Harvard University; Ph.D, 1968, New York University 
David Alton Rowley, Assistant Professor of Chemistry í 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1964, State University of New York at Albany; Ph.D. 1968, University 9 
Illinois 


Constance Adelaide Russell, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Piano) 


Artist Diploma 1938, Curtis Institute of Music; Artist Diploma and Teacher's Certificate 
American Conservatory at Fontainbleau, France 


1939; 


William Rutiser, Lecturer in Statistics | 
B.S. (Machine Computers) 1967, George Washington University f 
- : 2 : , 0. 
Robert Clinton Rutledge, Associate Professor of English; Assistant Dean 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
B.A, 1940, University of Virginia; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1966, George Washington University 
John Vincent Ryff, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
B.A. 1957, Syracuse University; Ph.D. 1962, Stanford University 
Howard Morley Sachar, Professor of History 
B.A. 1947, Swarthmore € ollege; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1953, Harvard University 
Pilar G. Suelto de Sáenz, Associate Professor of Spanish 


Licen en Letras 1953, University of Madrid, Spain; M.A. 1957, Bryn Mawr College; 
1966, University of Maryland 


Carol Ruth St. Cyr, Professor of Education 


B.S. 1946, Eastern Connecticut State College; M.A. 1949, Trinity College, Connecticut; 
1955, University of Michigan 


ph.D. 


ph.D 
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Burton Malcolm Sapin, Professor of International Affairs and Political Science; 
Dean of the School of Public and International Affairs 
B.A. 1945, M.A. 1947, Coumbia University; Ph.D. 1953, Princeton University 

Clyde Bailey Sargent, Adjunct Professor of International Affairs, George 
Washington University Program, Naval War College, Newport, Rhode Island 


B.A. 1930, Denison University; M.A. 1932, Trinity College, Connecticut; M.A. 1946, College 
of Chinese Studies, Peiping, China; Ph.D. 1946, Columbia University 


Robert Sauer, Clinical Professor of Pathology (Comparative) 
D.V.M. 1952, University of Pennsylvania 


Thomas Michael Scanlan, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1961, Ph.D. 1970, University of Minnesota; M.A. 1963, Cornell University 


Arnold Schaefer, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry 
B.S. 1939, South Dakota State University; M.S. 1941, Ph.D. 1947, University of Wisconsin 


Gretchen Voitel Scharf, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Guitar) 
Alan Neil Schechter, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry 

B.A. 1959, Cornell University; M.D. 1963, Columbia University 
Stefan Otto Schiff, Associate Professor of Zoology 

B.S. 1952, Roanoke College; Ph.D. 1964, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
Sol Schindler, Lecturer in English 

B.A. 1949, M.A. 1951, University of Iowa 
Richard Harold Schlagel, Professor of Philosophy 

B.S. 1949, Springfield College; M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1955, Boston University 
William Edward Schmidt, Professor of Chemistry 

B.S. 1943, M.S. 1950, George Washington University; M.A., Ph.D. 1953, Princeton University 
Anne-Marie Pfister Schmutz, Assistant Professor of French 


Licence is lettres 1957, University of Geneva, Switzerland 


Laura Mues Schrenk, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Philosophy 
Ph.D, 1963, University of Tübingen, Germany 


Maurice Herbert Schwartz, Professorial Lecturer in Management Science 
B.A. 1941, University of Illinois 


Milton Allan Schwartz, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B.S. 1938, City College, New York 


Abraham Schwebel, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Chemistry 
B.S, 1935, M.S. 1938, Brooklyn € ollege; Ph.D. 1958, University of Maryland | 


"p. 
Lois Katherine Green Schwoerer, Associate Professor of History | 
B.A 1949, Smith C ollege; M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1956, Bryn Mawr College | 


Norman Orville Scribner, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Music (Organ) | 
us.B. 1961, Peabody Conservatory of Music 
Robert Curtis Sedwick, Associate Professor of Business Administration; 
Direc tor, George Washington University Program (Tidewater Area Center), 
Fort Monroe, Virginia 
B.S.E. 1949, U.S. Coast Guard Academy; M.E.A. 1960, D.B.A. 1964, George Washington 
Diversity | 
A; : : ' à : 
aron Bear Seidman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Hebrew 
R A. 1941, Rabbi 1946, Yeshiva University; M.A. 1944, New York University 
Obert Poindexter Sharkey, Professor of Economic History 
1 A. 1948, Princeton University; Ph.D, 1958, Johns Hopkins University 
homas Elliott Shaughnessy, Associate Professor of Business and Public 
Administration, George Washington University Program (Tidewater Area 
Center), Fort Monroe, Virginia 


S. 1933, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.A. in Ed. 1948, George Washington 
Diversity: Ed.D 1957, Johns Hopkins University 
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Stanley Newton Sherman, Assistant Professor of Business Administration 
B.A. 1952, M.B.A. 1960, University of Maryland 


Chung-wen Shih, Professor of Chinese 

B.A. 1945, St. John's University, China; M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1955, Duke University 
Walter Allen Shropshire, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Botany 

B.S. 1954, M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1958, George W ashington University 
Eugene Joseph Shuchart, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 


B.S. 1950, Villanova University; M.B.A. 1951, University of Pennsylvania; C.P.A. 1956, State 
of Virginia 


Robert Hermann Shumway, Associate Professor of Statistics 


B.A. 1958, Carleton College; M.S. 1960, Iowa State Uni versity of Science and Technology; 
Ph.D. 1965, George Washington University 


Gordon Arthur Shunk, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Urban and Regional 
Planning 


B.A. 1961, DePauw University; B.S. in C.E. 1961, M.S. in C E. 1962, Ph.D. 1968, Purdue 
University 


Sally Annette Sibley, Assistant Research Professor of Psychology 

B.A. 1962, Winthrop College; M.S 1964, Ph.D. 1966, Florida State University 
*Frederic Richard Siegel, Professor of Geoc hemistry 

B.A. 1954, Harvard University; M.S. 1958, Ph.D 1961, University of Kansas 
Robert Sumner Sigafoos, Professorial Lecturer in Botany 

B.S. 1942, M.S. 1943, Ohio State U niversity; M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1951, Harvard University 


David Elliot Silber, Associate Professor of Psyc hology 


B.A. 1958, Wayne State University; M.A. 1960, Ohio University: Ph.D. 1965, University of 
Michigan 


Suzanne Lee Simons, Assistant Professor of A nthropology 
B.A. 1948, Ohio State University; M.A 1964, Ph.D. 1969, 

Daniel Sinick, Professor of Education 
B.A. 1936, City College, New York; M.A. 1937, State University of New York at Albany; 
Ph.D. 1955, New York University 

Sister Mary Francis Slattery, S.C., Adjunct Assistant Professor of English 


B.A. 1931, College of Mount St. Vincent; M.A 1943, Ph.D. 1951, Catholic University of 
America 


Benjamin Williams Smith, Professor of Bio hemistry 


B.S. 1940, Virginia Polytechnic Institute; M.S. 1947, Ph.D. 1951, 
University 


University of New Mexico 


George Washington 


James Cecil Smith, Jr., Special Lecturer in Biochemistry 
B.S. 1956, M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1964, University of Maryland 


John Chandler Smith, Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1941, M.D. 1944, University of Oregon 


Lowell Cyrus Smith, Associate Professor of Business Administration p. 
B.S. in B.A. 1953, Kent State University; M.B.A. 1963, George Washington University; Ph-7^ | 
1969, University of Alabama 

Lyman Bradford Smith, Professorial Lecturer in Botany 
B.A. 1925, M.A. 1928, Ph.D 1930, Harvard University 


Thomas Russell Smith, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.J. 1952, University of Missouri at € olumbia 


Walton Edward Smith, Assistant Professor of Management 


B.S. 1960, M.S 1962, University of Missouri at Columbia 


William Arthur Smith, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
B.A. 1941, M.A. 1947, Syracuse University 
John Michael Smothers, Assistant Clinical Profe ssor of Psychology 


B.A., M.A. 1955, Ph.D 1961, University of Chicago 


* On sabbatical leave fall semester 1971 
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Jeanne Ellen Snodgrass, Associate Professor of Physical Education 
B.A, 1952, Ohio Wesleyan University; M.S. in P.E. 1953, Smith College 

Israel Gregory Sohn, Adjunct Professor of Geology 
B.S. 1935, City College, New York; M.A. 1938, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1965, Hebrew 
University, Jerusalem 


Henry Solomon, Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1949, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1959, New York University 


Waldo Sommers, Professor of Public Administration 
B.A. 1927, Heidelberg College; M.A. 1934, Ph.D. 1948, Yale University 

John David Spevacek, Lecturer in Sociology 
B.A. 1960, M.A. 1964, University of Iowa 

Paul Eppley Spiegler, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Biological Sciences 
B.S. 1956, University of Maryland; M.A, 1959, George Washington University 

Mimi Spielberg, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1947, M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1953, University of Nebraska 

Loretta May Stallings, Professor of Physical Education 
B.A. 1947, Stanford University; M.A. 1950, University of the Pacific; Ed.D. 1965, University 
of Texas at Austin 

George Stambuk, Professor of International Affairs, George Washington 
University Program, Naval War College, Newport, Rhode Island 
Abs.Jur. 1943, University of Zagreb, Yugoslavia; M.A. 1956, Ph.D. 1961, Indiana University 

E. Percil Stanford, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Health Care 
Administration 
B.A. 1961, Morgan State College; M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1968, Iowa State University of Science 
and Technology 

Selig Starr, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B.A. 1940, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1962, George Washington University 

Edward Steers, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry 
B.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1963, University of Pennsylvania 

Carl Steiner, Associate Professor of German 
B.A. 1958, M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1966, George Washington University 

George Steiner, Professor of Music; Director of Orchestra 
us. 1938, Johns Hopkins University; Mus.B. 1938, Mus.M. 1940, Peabody Conservatory of 

usic 

John Dallas Stempel, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Political Science 
B.A, 1960, Princeton University; M.A. 1963, Ph.D. 1965, University of California, Berkeley | 

Christopher Willie Sten, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A, 1966, Carleton College; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, Indiana University | 


John Elliott Stephens, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Applied Music 


(Trumpet) 
Mus.B, 1951, Mus.M. 1962, Catholic University of America 


Richard Walton Stephens, Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1951, Franklin and Marshall College; M.A. 1953, Ph.D. 1956, University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill 
Win Lockwood Stevens, Professor of Speech 
C B.A, 1936, Rutgers University; M.A. 1942, Columbia University 
harles Todd Stewart, Jr., Professor of Economics 
Ph B.A, 1946, M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1954, George Washington University 
yllis Langton Stewart, Assistant Professor of Sociology I 
A. 1961, M.A. 1962, California State College at Los Angeles; Ph.D. 1968, University of | 
Alifornia, Los Angeles | 


“gene Almon Stone, Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
"A. 1960, Vanderbilt University; Ph.D. 1966, University of Virginia 


m Larry Storrs, Instructor in Political Science | 
"A. 1962, Brigham Young University | 
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Hiram Miller Stout, Professor of International Affairs and Political Science; 
Director, George Washington University Program, Naval War College, 
Newport, Rhode Island 
B.A. 1926, DePauw University; M.A. 1931, Ph.D. 1934, Harvard University 

James Ashley Straw, Associate Professor of Pharmacology 
B.S. 1958, Ph.D. 1963, University of Florida 

Karl Ernest Stromsem, Professor of Public Administration 
B.A. 1930, Pomona College; Ph.D. 1935, University of California, Berkeley 

Rafael Supervía, Professor of Spanish 

l 
Doctor en derecho 1927, Universities of Valencia and Madrid, Spain 

Fheodore Suranyi-Unger, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
B.A. 1950, Syracuse University; Dr. rer. pol. 1957, University of Vienna, Austria 

Jeffrey Charles Susbauer, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business 
Administration 


" 21 , of 
B.C.S. 1964, Seattle University; M.B.A. 1966, Indiana University; Ph.D. 1969, University 
Texas at Austin 


Richard Switalski, Research Instructor in Health Care Administration 
B.A, 1962, Miami University; M.S. 1964, Kent State University 
Choy-Tak Taam, Professor of Mathematics 
B.S. 1942, University of Illinois; M.A 1943, Ph.D. 1945, Harvard University 
Mary Ethel Talley, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1956, Austin College; M.A. 1964, Vanderbilt University 


Roland Henry Tanck, Associate Research Professor of Psychology t 
B.A. 1939, University of Wisconsin; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1956, George Washington U niversity 


Morton Frank Taragin, Assistant Professor of Physics 
B.S. in Engr. 1965, M.Phil. 1969, Ph.D. 1970 George Washington University 


Marvin Jacob Taves, Professorial Lecturer in Health Care Administration 
B.A. 1945, Hamline University; Th.M. 1945. B.D. 194 ^, Bethel College, Minnesota; 
1952, Ph.D. 1954, University of Minnesota 


Thomas Clinton Teeples, Lecturer in Statistics 
B.S. 1966, George Washington University 
Geza Teleki, Professor of Geology 
Ph.D. 1936, University of Vienna, Austria 
Ira Rockwood Telford, Professor of Anatomy 
B.A. 1931, M.A. 1933, University of l tah; Ph.D. 1942, George Washington University 
Douglas Harold Teller, Associate Professor of trt 
B.A. 1956, Western Michigan University; M.F.A. 1962, George W ashington University 
: e ation 
Ralph Raymond Temple, Professorial Lecturer in Public Administratio enit 
) ’ i ) 
B.A. 1927, City College, New York; J.D. 1930, M.A. 1940, Ph.D. 1942, New York Un 
Klaus Thoenelt, Associate Professor of German 
Staatsexamen 1956, Ph.D. 1961, University of Freiburg, Germany 
Anna Varghese Thomas, Lecturer in Che mistry 


B.S. 1955, University of Madras, India; M.S. 1958, Kerala University, India; 
George Washington University 


Ph.D. 1970, 


Raymond Edward Thomas, Assistant Professor of Statistics; Director, 
University Computer Center 
B.A. 1955, M.A. 1957, George Washington University 
Irene Thompson, Assistant Professor of Russian 
B.S. 1965, M.S. 1969, Georgetown University 
Morris Lee Thompson, Lecturer in Speech 
B.A. 1968, Wichita State University; M.S. 1970, Kansas State Teachers College 
Ronald Bettes Thompson, Professor of European Histor) 
B.A. 1935, Yale University; Ph.D 


1954, University of Chicago 


* On sabbatical leave Spring semester 1972 
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William Dove Thompson, Professorial Lecturer in Physical Education 
B.A. 1930, M.A. 1935, George Washington University; Ed.D. 1941, New York University 


Richard Thornton, Assoc iate Professor of History 
B.A. 1961, Colgate University; Ph.D. 1966, 1 niversity of Washington 

William Robert Throc kmorton, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Sociology 
B.A. 1954, George Washington University 

Charles Stanley lidball, Henry D. Fry Professor of Physiology 
B.A. 1950, Wesleyan University; M.S 1952, University of hester; Ph.D. 1955, University 
of Wisconsin; M.D. 1958, University of 4 hicago 

Mary E lizabeth Tidball, Professor of Phy siology 
B.A. 1951, Mount Holyoke College M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1959, University of Wisconsin 


Leslie Charles Tihany, Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs 
B.S. 1931, Franklin and Marshall College; M.A. 1933, Ph.D. 1936, Northwestern University; 
M.A. 1938, Harvard 1 niversity; Ph.D. 1943, University of Chicago 
Neil Avrill lilkens, Associate Professor of Music 
Mus.B. 1950, ¢ olumbia Union College; Mus.M. 1952, Philadelphia Conservatory of Music 
Rodney l'illman, Professor of Education; Dean of the Se hool of Education 
B.A. 1943, Henderson State Coll lege; M.A. 1949, Ed.D. 1955, Columbia University 
Barbara Mills Timberlake, Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
B.S. 1952, George W ashington University; M.A, 1955, Amherst College 


Edwin Timbers, Professor of Management 
B.A 1944, West Virginia University; M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1954 University of Michigan 
Margaret Cooper Tolson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Applied Music 
(Piano) 
: Mus.B 1931, Mus.M. 1936, Eastman School of Music 
William George Torpey, Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 
B.A., M.A. 1935, State University of New York at Albany; Ph.D. 1941, New York University 
Jeorge E dward Trainor, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
A. 1954, George Washington University 


Carleton Raymond Treadwell, Professor of Biot hemistry 
B.A 1934, Battle Creek College; M.S. 1935, Ph.D. 1939, University of Michigan 


Ose 
seph L ouis Tropea, Assistant Professor of Sociol ogy 
A. 1962, Wayne State University; M.A. 1965, Michigan State University 


P " 
hilip True. Associate Professorial Lecturer in International A ffairs 
A. 1948, Western Michigan University; M.S. 1950, University of Chicago 

g 


S ( Ompton Tucker, Lecturer in Speech | 
A. 1959, M.A. 1961, M.A. in Ed. 1968 George Washington University 


alme . "Ad 
mer Gleason Tunstall, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Chemistry 


1950, Hampden-Sydney College 


ary 
Y Dustan Turner, Lecturer in English 
S A. 1961 
lanley H 4 ye v las 
Y Holmes Turner, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Sociology 
W S 1951. 
Villiam | > lish 
ewis Turner, Associate Professor of English | 

A. 1934 M.A. 1941, Ph.D. 1952, University of Pennsylvania 


» Ohio State University 


Temple University; M.A. 1958. Un versity of Pennsylvania 


Cy 
Arti : 
B $ Edward Tuthill, Associate Professor of Psychology 
Juli 1935, Mac; iester College; M.A. 1936, Ph.D. 1939, University of lowa 
Us 2. Cho 
Earl Uhl: iner, Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
1938, City ( ollege, New York; M.S. 1941, Iowa State University of Science and 


ecl 
inology; Ph.D. 1947, New York University 


"Orge y Il 
Bs 8e Vartkes V ahouny, Professor of Biochemistry | 
"Mer, 1953, M.S 1955, Ph.D. 1958, George Washington University 


*rle ¢ | 
A Glenn Van Dyke, Assistant Professor of Special Education | 
"0, Em, ' Calvin College; M.A. 1958, Michigan State University 
abb, 


atical leave 1971 


fall semester 
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Jerry Donald Vedvik, Associate Professor of French 


B.A. 1958, University of Wisconsin; M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1965, University of Missouri at 
Columbia 


Robert Corbin Vincent, Professor of Chemistry 
B.A. 1935, M.A. 1937, Ph.D. 1940, Cornell University 

John Vinyard, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Epidemiology and 
Environmental Health i 
B.S. 1949, M.S. 1950, University of Missouri at Columbia; M.P.H. 1953, University O 
California, Berkeley 

Clemmont Eyvind Vontress, Associate Professor of Education 
B.A. 1952, Kentucky State € ollege; M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1965, Indiana University 

Jack Wright Waldrip, Assistant Professor of Management 
B.A. 1951, M.A. 1953, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

Richard David Walk, Professor of Psychology 


B.A. 1942, Princeton University; M.A. 1947, University of Iowa; M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1951, 
Harvard University 


Glenn Walker, Assistant Professor of Biochemistry 
B.A. 1958, Bellarmine-Ursuline € ollege; Ph.D. 1963, Michigan State University 
LuVerne Crabtree Walker, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.A., B.Dip. in Ed. 1924, M.A. 1932, George Washington University 
Robert Harris Walker, Jr., Professor of American Civilization 


È . ity 
B.S. 1945, Northwestern University; M.A. 1950, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1955, Univers 
of Pennsylvania 


Dewey Wallace, Jr., Associate Professor of Religion nD 
B.A. 1957, Whitworth College; B.D. 1960, Princeton T heological Seminary; M.A. 1962, Ph. 


1965, Princeton University 


Ruth Ann Wallace, Assistant Professor of Soc iology p | 
B.A. 1961, Immaculate Heart College; M.A. 1963, University of Notre Dame; Ph.D. 1965 
University of California, Berkeley 

George Ching Yuan Wang, Assistant Professor of Chinese ity 0 
B.A. 1951, Taiwan Normal University, Republic of China; M.S. 1955, Tokyo Univers 
Education, Japan 

Thomas Howard Wardlow, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Percussion 
Instruments) 

B.S. 1962, M.S 1964, University of Illinois 


Martha Lou Ware, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 


B.A. 1951, LL.B. 1953, University of Texas at Austin; M.A. in Ed. 1961, George 
Washington University 


Don Wayne Watkins, Assistant Professor of Physiology 
B.Ch.E. 1963, University of Louisville; Ph.D. 1968, University of Wisconsin 

Donald Stevenson Watson, Professor of Economics -— 
B.A. 1930, University of British € olumbia; Ph.D. 1935, University of California, Ber 


Stephen Jay Wayne, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1961, University of Roc hester; M.A. 1963, Ph.D. 1968, Columbia University 


Peter Weaver, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.A. 1950, Kenyon College 


Morris Aaron W einberger, Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1942, M.D. 1946, Tufts University 


Robert Louis Weintraub, Professor of Botany 
B.S. 1931, M.A. 1933, Ph.D. 1938, George Washington University 


Edward Ronald Weismiller, Professor of I nglish 


B.A. 1938, Litt.D. 1953, Cornell College; M.A. 1942, Harvard University; D. Phil. ¢ 
1950, Oxford University, England 


x ; i S 
William Gaynor Wells, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Busines 
Administration 

B.S. 1947, University of € hicago; M.S. 1961, Purdue University 


Oxon-) 
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Harvey Robert Wertlieb, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Health Care 
Administration 
B.A. 1961, M.B.A. 1964, George Washington University 
Margery Hurd West, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.S 1940, M.A. in Ed. 1950, University of Maryland 
David Gover White, Professor of Chemistry 
B.Ch.E 1950, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1954, Harvard University 
Ralph Kirby White, Professor of Social Psychology 
B.A 1929, Wesleyan University; Ph.D. 1937, Stanford University 


Richard Otis White, Studio Lecturer in Music (Oboe) 
Mus.B 1950, Eastman School of Music 
G 


arland Dean Wiggs, Instructor in Education 
B.B.A 1956, University of Cincinnati; M.A 1960, Colorado State College 
Kurt Wilk, Visiting Professor of International Affairs, George Washington 
University Program, Naval War College, Newport, Rhode Island 
J.U.D. 1932, University of Berlin, Germany; J.D 1942, New York University 
Alfred Burton Willcox, Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
B.A. 1947, M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1953, Yale University 
Earl Howard Williams, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
S. 1949, Catholic University of America; M.A. in Ed. 1970, George Washington University 


Marjorie Joan Williams, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
M.D 1943, University of Bristol, England 

Robert Crum 
B.A, 1951, 

Maria Guar 


pton Willson, Associate Professor of Journalism 
George Washington University 
rera Wilmeth, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages 
Joctor of Romance Languages 1963, University of Naples, Italy 
AWwrence Winkler, Assistant Professor of Education; Assistant Dean of the 
Summer Sessions 
E S. 1952, M.A. 1954, Washington University; Ed.D. 1965 George Washington University 
ik Kenelm W inslow, Associate Professor of Behavioral Sciences 
>. 1963, Pennsylvania State l niversity; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1967, Case Western Reserve 
niversity 
Ta Rust Withers, Associate Professor of Physical Education 
A 1958, Brigham Young University; M.S 1960, University of Utah 
ü , 
IVin Milton Wofsev, Professor of Management 
Th 1935, New York University: M.A 1943, Ph.D. 1967, American University 
Omas Ww i i TS 
Mas William W olfe, Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs 
1935, Hiram ( ollege; M.A, 1950, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1955, Georgetown 
niversity 
illi 7 . i ` - 
"v Wolfgang Wolman, Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
of 1946, City College, New York; M.A. 1949, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1960, University 
R Rochester 
Cube . - 
ben Esselstyn Wood, Professor of Chemistry 
h : 1936, Ph.D 1939, California Institute of Tec hnology; M.S. 1937, University of Chicago 
lip Alle 
BA 


n Woodard, Lecturer in H nglish 
96 


57, Loyola 1 niversity of Los Angeles; M.A. 1969, Boston College 
Abertas Bencich Woodside, Associate Clinical Professor of Health 
are 4 
“re Administration 
Vania? George Washington University; M.D. 1957, Woman's Medical College of Pennsyl- 
a; M.P.H 1963, Johns Hopkins University 


illi; 1 

a : 

B m Thomas Woodward, Assistant Professor of Painting 
l » 1957, M.A 


ind; 
x , , 
Bs Whitehill Woolsey, Instructor in Physical Education 
3, Slippery Rock State ( ollege; M.S. 1965, University of Illinois 


Nina I 


1961, American University 
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Elizabeth Truman Wright, Associate Professor of English 
B.A. 1939, Allegheny College; M.A. 1955, George Washington University; M.A. 1962, 
University of Michigan 

George Leonard Wright, Jr., Assistant Professor of Microbiology 
B.A. 1959, Albion College; M.S. 1962, Ph.D 1966, Michigan State University 

John Franklin Wright, Jr., Assistant Professor of Fine Arts 
B.A. 1954, American University; M.A. 1960, University of Illinois 

Earl Marshall Wysong, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Accounting ; 
B.A. 1961, Eastern Washington State (€ ollege; M.B.A. 1964, George Washington University; 
C.P.A. 1966, State of. Maryland 

Helen Bates Yakobson, Professor of Russian 
B.S. 1935, Harbin Law School, Manchuria i 

s p 3 ; 0 
Harry Elwood Yeide, Jr., Associate Professor of Religion; Assistant Dean 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences (d 
B.A. 1953, Williams College; B.D. 1957, Union Theological Seminary; Ph.D, 1966, Harva 
University 
Richard Yi-chang Yin, Associate Professor of Economics -olumbis 
LL.B. 1946, Fu Jen University, China; M.A. 1950, University of Denver; Ph.D. 1966, Colu 
University 
Judith Corbett Young, Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
B.S. 1965, University of New Hampshire; M.A. 1969, University of Maryland 
Meira Ellen Zedek, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1953, Hebrew University, Israel: M.A 1954, Ph.D. 1958, Boston University 
Isidore Zietz, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geology 

B.S. 1939, M.S. 1940, City College, New York 
Hyman Joseph Zimmerman, Special Lecturer in Physiology 

B.A. 1936, University of Rochester; M.A. 1938, M.D. 1942, Stanford University 
Isaiah Morris Zimmerman, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 


B.A. 1951, M.S.W. 1953, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1967, Catholic 
of America 


niversity 


; mic) 
Lorenz Eugene Zimmerman, Clinical Professor of Pathology (Ophthal 
B.A. 1943, M.D. 1945, George W ashington University 


John Edmund Ziolkowski, Assistant Professor of Classics hapel Hill 
B.A. 1958, Duke University; Ph.D. 1963, University of North Carolina at Chape 


Bernard Charles Zook, Assistant Professor of Pathology (Comparative) 
B.S. 1962, D.V.M. 1963, Colorado State University 


Artley Joseph Zuchelli, Professor of Physics 
B.A. 1955, Ph.D. 1958, University of Virginia 


1 ; ; » and 
William John Zukel, Associate Clinical Professor of Epidemiology ar 
Environmental Health a 


iege; DEP: 
B.S. 1943, University of Massachusetts, M.D. 1947, Hahnemann Medical Co 
1961, London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine England 


CONSULTANTS IN RESEARCH—GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Anton Allen, Chief Comparative Pathology Section, Laboratory “! aratiV 
Division of Research Services, National Institutes of Health; Comp 
Pathology 
D. V.M. 1955, University of Georgia; Ph.D. 1961, University of Wisconsin 
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; en oe » of Biochemistry, 
Elizabeth Potts Anderson, Research Biochemist, Laboratory of ; 


National Cancer Institute; Metabolism of Purines and Py —— ities 
B.A. 1945, Sarah Lawrence College; M.S. 1947, University of Wisconsin; Ph 2s 
University " , ~s): 
W. French Anderson, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry (Genetics); 
Genetics - 
ee i » 
B.A. 1958, M.D. 1963, Harvard University; M.A. 1960, Cambridge University, England 
da s : ini wer 
Franklyn Arnhoff, Chief, Program Analysis Section, Training and ras yita 
í : LI 'alth; Expe ental Psy- 
Resources Branch, National Institute of Mental Health; Experimer j 
chology 
inte 953, 
B.S. 1948 Long Island University; M.A. 1949, New York University; Ph.D. 195 
Northwestern University "li E l 
Julius Axelrod, Chief, Section on Pharma ology, Laboratory of € — 
E , " ht > n 
Science, National Institute of Mental Health: Physiological Dispositio 
of Drugs 
E 55 D. 
S dn City College, New York; M.A. 1941, New York Univenity; Ph.D. 1955, LI 
1971, George Washington University; Sc.D. 1966, University of Chicago s ES 
a : À a »nces Section, 
Paul William Bowman, Program Administrator, Biological Scie cat S " 
: Al Sede yes "dical Sciences; 
Research Grants Branch, National Institute of General Medicc 


Cytol 
J Ogy i Ph.D. 1930 
B.A 1924, University of Pennsylvania: M.A 1928, George Washington University; F : 
mm, MVersity of Virginia 
Thomas Elliot Bowman, Curator, Division of € rustacea, Smithsonian 


Instituti 
tution; Zoology 
, £ » 954 

Bs 1941, Harvard t niversity; M.A. 1948, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1954, 
University of California, Los Angeles > 7 for 
vonne Brackbill, Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology and Pediatrics j 

D. 
Psycholo 


. svc eV 
gy, Georgetown University; Developmental Psychology 
S.A 1950 


. 95 
» University of California, Berkeley M.A. 1953, University of Colorado; Ph.D. 1956, 


OSCO¢ ; , try , leuro- 
R * Brady, Jr., ¢ hief, Section on Lipid Chemistry, Laboratory of do 
C emistry, National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness; Com 


Be Bs » Pennsylvania State University; M.D, 1947, Harvard University i 

Mard Beryl Brodie, Chic f, Laboratory of Chemical Pharmacology, Nationa 
eart and Lung Institute: Phy siological Disposition of Drugs 

A 1931, McGill Un versity, Canada; Ph.D. 1935, New York l niversity 

"Nur Brown, Chief, Virology II Branch, Virus and Rickettsia Division, 


OM gical Sciences Laboratory, Fort Detrick; Virology 
A. 1943, Brooklyn College; Ph.D. 1950, University of Ch cago 
^n Burk, Head, Cytochemistry Section, Laboratory of Biox hemistry, 


ns Onal Cancer Institute; Tissue Respiration in Biochemistry 
A] e m, Ph.D. 1927, University of Ca ifornia, Berkeley 


: i "rer 1 l ry 
"c Aron, Senior Research Psy: hologist, Section on Perception — - 
D o. , aye » sy- 
Psyc hology, National Institute of Mental Health; Developmenta ) 
chology 
E 1949 Ph.D. p ' ` 
R , 1954, University of ( hicago 
se C. E . , "havioral 
2 Caron, Research S ientist, Principal Investigator, Institute for Behavior« 
€Sear,. a 
arch; Developmental Psychology 
1948, y 


Enry assar College; Ph.D. 1 " Searc ’ n 
M Marcellus Cathey, Research Horticulturist, € rops Research Division, 


, 3 > > 
Industry Station, U.S Department of Agriculture; Plant Physiology: 


, ss ] 
arolina State University at Raleigh; M.S. 1952, Ph.D. 1955, Cornell 


Uni. 950, North € 
ity 
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Norman Cheville, Head of Pathologic Investigations and Research Veterina- 
rian, National Animal Disease Laboratory, Agricultural Research Service 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Ames, lowa; Comparative Pathology 
D.V.M. 1959, Iowa State Universitv of Science and Technology; M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1964, 
University of Wisconsin 

Bruce Collette, Assistant Director, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, System™ 

" , R " : yy 
atics Laboratory, U.S. National Museum, Smithsonian Institution; Biolog) 
of Fishes 
B.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1960, Cornell University 

Lois-ellin Datta, National Coordinator of Head Start I valuation, Office of 
Economic Opportunity; Dew elopmental Psychology : 
B.A, 1952, M.A. 1955, West Virginia University; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1961, Bryn Mawr Colles 

> : eration; 

Padma Rag Datta, Research Biochemist, U.S. Food and Drug Administratio 
Metabolism : 
B.S. 1946, Scottish Church € ollege, Calcutta, India; M.S, 1951, University of Massachusetts; 
Ph.D. 1956, West Virginia University 

Rosalie Frances De Giovanni-Donnelly, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in 
Microbiology; Microbial Genetics 
B.A. 1947, M.A. 1953, Brooklyn € ollege; Ph.D. 1961, Columbia University 

Victor Frattali, Research Chemist, Naval Medical Resear h Institute; 
Structure and Function of Enzvmes 
B.S. 1959, University of Scranton; Ph.D 1965, Georgetown University 

Francois Naftali Frenkiel, Physicist, ipplied Physics Laboratory, Johns 
Hopkins University; Theoretical Physics: Aerodynamics T 
Dip.M.E. 1933, Dip.Ae.E. 1937, University of Ghent, Belgium; Ph.D. 1946, Univers 
Lille, France j 

. . ^ x ies ane 
Peter Garlick, Associate Professor of Economic s, Division of Area Studiet S | 
Geography, State University of New York, College at New Paltz; Inte 
tional Relations ( Londo® 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1951, University of Sheffield, England; Ph.D. 1962, University o! l 
England he 

3 : . ; ff 

Seymour Geisser, Professor of Mathematical Statistics and Chairman Multi- 
Department of Statistics, State University of New York at Buffalo; 
variate Analysis 


t 
4 . lina * 
B.A. 1950, City College, New York; M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1955, University of North Caro 
Chapel Hill , "I 
: , Me 
Joseph Goldstein, Assistant Professor of Metallurgy, Department of 


lurgy and Materials Science, Lehigh Univer sity; Meteoric Study 
B.S. 1960, M.S. 1962, D.Sc. 1964 


, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


J.5. 
Robert Lorimer Grant, Chief, Insulin Brane h, Division of Pharmacology 


Food and Drug Administration; Metabolic Relationships of Insulin | 
B.S. 1928, Alma College; M.S. 1929, Ph.D. 1933. 1 niversity of Michigan 

Robert Edman Greenfield, Jr., Head, Section on Tumor-Host Relation 
National Cancer Institute; Biochemistry of € ancer ty of | 
B.S. 1942, Duke University; M.D, 1945, University of Illinois: M.A. 1950, Universit | 
California, Berkeley l 

` "L: r ; 'ationd r 

Samuel Greenhouse, Chief, Epidemiology and Biometry Branch, Natio on O | 

: ine: Desi 

Institute of Child Health and Human Dev. lopment; Biometrics; Des! 
Experiments 


JniV 
B.S. 1938, City College, New York; M.A 1954, Ph.D. 1959, George Washington Un i: 
Natio! 


ersit? 


Tibor Jack Greenwalt, Medical Director, Blood Program, American ! 


Red Cross; Cellular Physiology 
B.A. 1934, M.D. 1937, New York University 
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Gordon Guroff, Head, Section on Intermediary Metabolism, Laboratory of 
Biomedical Sciences, National Institute of Child Health and Human Devel- 
opment; Amino Acid Metabolism 
B.S. 1954, University of Illinois; M.S. 1956, Auburn University; Ph.D. 1959, University of 
Wisconsin 

Edw i j a 

“ward Hacskaylo, Plant Physiologist, Forest Physiology Laboratory, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture; Mycology; Plant Physiology: Microorganisms 
B.A 1949, M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1954, George Washington 1 niversity 

J , "eere : 

Ohn Hardt, Head, Strategic Studies Division, Research Analysis Corporation; 
Soviet Economics: Comparative Economic Systems 
B.A 1945, M.A. 1948, University of Washington; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1955, Columbia 

Niversity 
*nry Field Haviland, Jr., Senior Staff Member, Brookings Institution; Inter- 
national Relations, especially American Foreign Policy 

Y B.A. 1941, M.A, 1946, Ph.D. 1949, Harvard University 

V ; -— . R we i 
pra Wesley Haythorn, Head, Small Crew Effectiveness Division, Naval 
Medical Research Institute; Social Psychology 

E A. 1948, West Virginia University; Ph.D. 1952, University of Rochester 
win Leroy Hove, Chief, Research Branch, Division of Nutrition, U.S. Food 
and Drug Administration; Nutrition 

E A. 1936, M.S 1937, Ph.D. 1939, University of Wisconsin 
ranci " n : : p ^ " 
we Maurice Hueber, Geologist-Paleobotanist, Smithsonian Institution; 

aleobotany 

Th 1956, Butler University M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1960, Cornell University 
elm; i , 

a Hunt, Professor Emeritus of Psychology, in Residence; Abnormal 
Sychology 
“A. 1924, M.A. 1925, Ph.D. 1927, M.D. 1935, George Washington University 
Oro : n La "Ee: 
thy Spatz Huntington, Associate Research Professor of Pediatrics (Child 
n4 opment), Developmental Psychology 

* 1948, Barnard College; M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1953, Harvard University 

eci] . . > 
: Bryant Jacobson, Assistant Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology; 
netics 
S. 16 

v 1960, University of Utah; M.D 1964, George Washington University 

“eret - > ; ; e "»* 
. t Herschel Johnson, Professor Emeritus of Statistics, in Residence; 
Statistics 
.A. 19 . 

Michie” DePauw University; M.A. 1929, Lehigh University; Ph.D. 1942, University of 
an 

d " 
nt Clifton Jot hie i » » ied Forces Institute 
of p ohnson, Chief, Bone and Joint Pathology, Armed Forces Institute 

` wthology; Histology 
1 * 1931, M.D. 1935, University of € hicago 

"redi à ; , > 
: ith Leam Jones, Curator, Division of Worms, U.S. National Museum, 
Mithsonian 


= Institution; Invertebrate Zoology 
* 1348, M.A 1952, Ph.D. 1956, University of California, Berkeley 


R A 
Obe , 
rt , , 
ü Konrad Kahn, Practicing Psychotherapist; Psychotherapy 
Pe University of Pennsylvania; M.A. 1953, George Washington University; Ph.D. 
*nnsylvania State University 


lilt 
NE. i i E 
Kern, Research € hemist, National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic 


; Protein Metabolism 
AVid * Brooklyn ¢ ollege; Ph.D. 1954, Yale University 
f 
l n 
ec hne, Staff Member, Department of Terrestrial Magnetism, Biophysics 
lon i , 
t, € arnegie Institution of Washington, D.C.; Molecular Biology 
abash ( 


lege; Ph.D. 1965, Purdue University 
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Morton Kupperman, Mathematician, National Security 
Inference 
B.S. 1938, City College, New York; M.A. 1950, Ph.D 


Agency; Statistical 


1957, George Washington Universit 
Robert Land, Chief, Division of General Reference and Bibliography, Library 
of Congress; Library Research and Techniques 


B.A. 1934, College of William and Mary; M.A 


1936, University of Virginia; B.S. in L.S. 
1940, Columbia University 


Otto Landman, Associate Professor of Biology, Georgetown Univer sity; Micro 
bial Genetics (Botany) 
B.S. 1947, Queens College, New York; M.S. 1948, Ph.D, 1951, Yale University 

Chester Elwood Leese, Professor Emeritus of Physiology; Neurophysiology 
B.A. 1922, M.A. 1925, Ph.D 1930, University of lowa 

Marvin Seymour Legator, Chie/, Cell Biology Branch, Division of Nutritiom 


Bureau of Science, U.S. Food and Drug Administration; 


Genetics 
B.A., M.S. 1948, Ph.D 


1951, University of Illinois 


n 4 : "X / 
Elsie Lewis, Associate Professor of History and Chairman of the Departmen 


of History, Howard University; Negro History 
B.A. 1932, Fisk University 
University of Chicago 


Walter McKay | ovenberg, Section Chief, Biochemical Pharmacology, Expe" 


mental Therapeutics Branch, National Heart and Lung Institute; Structu® 
and Function of Proteins 
B.S. 1956, M.S 


M.A. 1933, University of Southern California; Ph.D. 1946 


1958, Rutgers University; Ph.D. 1962, George Washington University 


` t^ ar’ 
Harriet Maling, Head, Section on Physiology, Laboratory of Chemical Phé 


> ; i5 Mg o 
macology, National Heart and Lung Institute; Cardiovascular Pharmacolog 
B.A. 1940, Goucher € ollege; M.A. 1941, Ph.D. 1944, Radcliffe College f 

> c . i , 10" 

George Reilly Martin, Chief, Connective Tissue Section, Laboratory of B 

chemistry, National Institute of Dental Research; Connective Tissue 


B.A. 1955, Colgate 1 niversity; Ph.D. 1959, University of Rochester 


Ladislaus Laszlo Marton, Physic ist, Atomic Physics, Electronics Division, 
National Bureau of Standards; Electron Optics 
Ph.D. 1924, University of Zurich, Switzerland * 
Larry McGowan, Associate Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology; cyto 
pathology 


B.S. 1950, Millikin l niversity; B.S. in Med. 1952, M.D 1954, University of Illinois 


George Elbert McSpadden, Professor of Romance Languages and Chairman x 
the Department of Romance Languages, University of North Carolina 
Greensboro; Romance Philology | 
B.A. 1933, M.A. 1935, University of New Mexico; Ph.D. 1947, Stanford University y, 

Margaret Mercer, Director, Program for Research in Clinical Psycholott 
Overholser Division for Clinical Research, National Center for S 
Health Services, Training, and Research, National Institute of Men 


Health; Clinical Psy chology 


B.A. 1929, M.S 1934, Ph.D 1938, Pennsylvania State University 


Walter Mertz, Biochemist Supervisor, Walter Reed Army Institute of R 

Intermediary Metabolism 

M.D. 1951, University of Mainz, Germany 
Mortimer Mishkin, Research Psychologist, Section on Neuropsychology, | 

National Institute of Mental Health: } xperimental Psychology 

B.A. 1946, Dartmouth € ollege; M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1951, McGill L niversity, Canada anil” 

" " J X N 

Arturo Morales-Carrion, Special Adviser to the Secretary-G eneral, Org 


, 
tion of American States; Latin American Studies | 


n. D 1950 
B.A. 1935, University of Puerto Rico; M.A. 1936, ^ 
Columbía University 


eseat! ch; 


University of Texas at Austin; P 


Sheldon Penman, Professor of Cell Biology, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; Molecular Biology; Biochemistry 
B.S. 1954, Pennsylvania State l niversity; Ph.D. 1958, Columbia University 

John Plank, Director, Political Development Studies, Brookings Institution; 
Latin America 
B.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1959, Harvard University; M.A. 1953, Haverford College 

Herbert Rabin, Head, Radiation Effects Section, Optical Materials Branch, 
Optical Physics Division, U.S. Naval Research Laboratory; Solid State 
Physics 


B.S. 1950, University of Wisconsin; M.S. 1951, University of Illinois; Ph.D. 1959, University 
of Maryland 


Marco Rabinovitz, Research Chemist, National Cancer Institute; Protein 
Metabolism 
B.A. 1956, Ph.D 1961, University of California, Berkeley 
Robert Wallace Rafuse, Jr., Senior W ashington Economist, Mathematica; 
Public Finance 
B.A. 1958, State University of New York at Binghamton; Ph.D, 1964, Princeton University 
David Platt Rall, Associate Scientific Director for Experimental Therapeutics, 


National Cancer Institute; Cancer Chemotherapy 
B.A. 1946, North Central € ollege; M.S. 1948, M.D., Ph.D. 1951, Northwestern University 


Harald Alfred Rehder, Senior Zoologist, Department of Invertebrate Zoology, 
U.S. National Museum, Smithsonian Institution; Taxonomy, Anatomy, and 


Physiology of Mollusks 
B.A 1929, Bowdoin € ollege; M.A. 1933, Harvard Ll niversity; Ph.D. 1934, George Washington 


University 

| Jack Rosenbluth, Associate Professor of Physiology, New York University; 
Invertebrate Zoology 

| B.A 1952, Columbia University; M.D. 1956, New York University 


Hugues Ryser, Assistant Professor of Pharmacology, Harvard University; 
Molecular Genetics 
| M.D 1955, University of Berne, Switzerland 
rank Santamour, Jr., Research Geneticist, National Arboretum, Agricultural 
Research Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture; Chemotaxonomy 


A 1953, University of Massachusetts; M.F. 1954, Yale University; M.A. 1957, Harvard 
! ^hiversity; Ph.D. 1960 University of Minnesota 


onard Peter Schultz, Curator of Fishes, U.S. National Museum, Smithsonian 


Institution. Vertebrate Zoology; Ichthyology 
“A. 1924, Albion College; M.S. 1926, University of Michigan; Ph.D. 1932, University of 
ashington 


“Vid Bytovetzski Scott, Chief, Laboratory of Histology and Pathology, 


National Institute of Dental Research; Cytology Å 1 
A. 1939, Brown University; D.D.S. 1943, University of Maryland; M.S. 1944, University of 
Ochester 

"Vis Edwin Seegmiller, Clinical Investigator, National Institute of Arthritis 


and Metabolic Diseases; Intermediary Metabolism 
A. 1942, University of Utah; M.D. 1948, University of Chicago 


Alexis Shelokov, Chief, Laboratory of Virology and Rickettsiology, Division of 
lologics Standards, National Institutes of Health; Virology 
Walta, 1943, M D 1948, Stanford University ; o : 
r Allen Shropshire, Jr., Assistant Director, Radiation Biology 
“aboratory, Smithsonian Institution; Photobiology; Cell Physiology 


- 1954, M.S 1956, Ph.D. 1958, George Washington University 


Obe X » »4 " r " 2^ 
bert Sumner Sigafoos, Botanist, U.S. Geological Survey; Plant Ecology 
1942, M.S. 1943, Ohio State University; M.A, 1949, Ph.D. 1951, Harvard University 
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Lyman Bradford Smith, Senior Botanist, Department of Botany, Smithsonian 
Institution; Plant Taxonomy 
B.A. 1925, M.A. 1928, Ph.D. 1930, Harvard University 


Helmuth Sprinz, Chief, Department of Experimental Pathology, Walter Reed 
Army Institute of Research; Electron Microscopy 
M.D. 1936, University of Berlin, Germany 

Donald Fleming Squires, Director, Marine Sciences Research Center, State 
University of New York at Stony Brook: Biology of Coelenterates 
B.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1955, Cornell Univers ty; M.A. 1952, University of Kansas 

Russell Bradford Stevens, Executive Secretarv. Division of Biology and 
Agriculture, National Research Council; Mycology 
B.S. 1937, University of Virginia; Ph.D. 1940, University of W isconsin 

Robert Stewart, Horticulturist, Vegetable and Ornamentals Research Branch, 
Crops Research Division, Plant Industry Station, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture; Cytogenetics 
B.A. 1939, University of South Dakota; M.S. 1942, Ph.D. 1946, University of Maryland 

Sarah Stewart, Medical Director, Human Virus Leukemia Section, National 
Cancer Institute; Viral Leukemia 


B.S. 1927, New Mexico State University; M.S. 1930, University of Massachusetts; Ph.D 1939, 
University of Chicago; M.D 1949, Georgetown University 

Thomas Dale Stewart, Director, Natural History Museum, Smithsonian 
Institution; Physical Anthropology 
B.A. 1927, George Washington University; M.D 1931, Johns Hopkins University 

John Thomas, Research Associate, Institute for Behavioral Research; 
Experimental Psychology 
M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1965, University of Maryland 

Laurence John Tilly, Research Scientist, Savannah River Laboratory, Divisio 
of Radiological and Environmental Scien es, Aiken, S.C.; Ecology 
B.S. 1952, Elmhurst € ollege; M.S. 1953, University of Illinois; Ph.D. 1965, University of Jows 

Anastasios Johannes Tousimis, Director of Research, Biodynamics Research 
Corporation, Inc.; Biophysics 


B.S. 1950, M.S. 1952, University of Pittsburgh; Ph.D. 1963, George Washington University 


um — " NC -titute 
William Wirsing Tullner, Jr., Chief, Laboratory of Biology, National Institu 
of Child Health and Human Dey elopment; Endocrinology; Metabolism 
B.A. 1937, Temple University; M.S 1953, Ph.D. 1957, George Washington University 
Ernest Umberger, Chief, Division of Drug Biology, Bureau of Drugs, U.S. 
Food and Drug Administration; Endocrine Physiology 
B.S. 1937, M.A. 1941, George Washington University; Ph.D 1948, Georgetown University 
Ludwig von Sallmann, Chief, Ophthalmology Branch, National Institute of 
Neurological Diseases and Blindness: Neuro-ophthalmology | 
M.D. 1919, University of Vienna Austria 
Martha Ward, Chief, Bacteriology Division, U.S. Army Medical Unit, Fort 
Detrick; Immunochemistry 


B.A. 1937, Randolph-Macon Woman's € ollege; M.A. 1942, University of Virginia; D.S¢- 
Johns Hopkins University 


1949, 


Wilcomb Edward Washburn, Chairman, Department of American Studies, 
Smithsonian Institution; American Civilization 


B.A. 1948, Dartmouth College; Ph.D 1955, Harvard University 


Herbert Weissbach, Associate Director and Head of the Department of 


Biochemistry, Roche Institute of Molecular Biology; Vitamins 


B.S. 1953, City College, New York; M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1957, iversity 


George Washington Un 
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Ruth Wittler, Research Microbiologist and Chief of the Myc oplasma Research 
Section of the Department of Bacterial Diseases, Walter Reed A rmy 
Institute of Research; Microbiology Mycoplasma 
B.A. 1940, Oberlin College; M.S. 1944, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1947, Case Western 
Reserve University 

Myron Lee Wolbarsht, Professor of Ophthalmology and Physiology, Duke 
University; Visual Research 
B.A. 1950, St. John's College, Maryland; Ph.D. 1958, Johns Hopkins University 

Ralph Aubrey Young, Consultant, International Monetary Fund; International 
Finance 
B.A. 1923, Ohio Wesleyan 1 niversity; M.B.A. 1925, Northwestern University; Ph.D. 1930, 
University of Pennsylvania 

Lorenz | ugene Zimmerman, Clinical Professor of Pathology (Ophthalmic); 


Ophthalmic Pathology 
B.A 1943, M.D. 1945, George W ashington University 


—————— B — 


FIELD OF STUDIES CONSULTANTS—GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Robert Allen, Soviet Area Specialist, Library of Congress; American 


Civilization: U.S. and Russian Institutions in Social Change 
Ed.B 1943, Southern Illinois University; M.A. 1945, Ph.D. 1950, Yale University 


Wallace Bowman, Consultant and Assistant Chief of the Environmental Policy 
Division of Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress; American 
Civilization: Man, Nature, and Environment 

"A. 1949, M.A. 1953, Washington University; M.S. 1956, Yale University 

Howard Cline, Director of Hispanic Foundation, Library of Congress; 


American Civilization: Mexican History | 
S. 1939, M.A. 1942, Ph.D. 1947, Harvard University 


tose Evans, Curator, Loans and Exhibitions, National Gallery of Art; 


American Civilization: English Art History 
F.A 1941, M.A. 1942, Ohio State University; Ph D. 1953, Johns Hopkins University 


Al; nci . s > 
te Fern, Assistant Chief, Prints and Photographs Division, Library of 
Ongress; American Civilization: American and European Cinema | 
“A. 1950, M.A 1954, Ph.D. 1960, University of Chicago 
"derick Richmond Goff, Chief, Rare Book Division, Reference Department, l 
"brary of Congress; American Civilization: History of Printing and the | 
ook 
B = 
C" 1937, M.A 1939, Litt.D. 1965, Brown University 
“tick Gutheim, Private Consultant on Urban Affairs: American 


lvilization: The City and History 
AL A 1931, University of Wisconsin 
"^ Jabbour, Head of Archive Folk Song, Library of Congress; American 
Civilization: Folk Music 
lohn B 1963, University of Miami; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, Duke University 
ennett Kuiper, Head, Motion Picture Section Division, Prints and 
hotographs, Library of Congress; American Civilization: Mass Media [| 
"lovies and TV) ' 
"A. 1950, University of Kentucky; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1960, University of Iowa | 
ilip Lundeberg, Curator, Division of Naval History, Smithsonian Institution; | 


£ ^ epo ` " 
american Civilization: Military and Naval History 
* 1944, M.A. 1947, Duke University; Ph.D. 1954, Harvard University 
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Vernon McKay, Professor of African Studies, School for 


International Studies, Johns Hopkins Univer sity; 
B.A. 1933, Baker University; M.A 


Advanced 


African History 
1934, Syracuse University; Ph.D, 1939, Cornell University 
David Chambers Mearns, Librarian, Library of Congress; 
Civilization: History of Libraries 
Litt.D. 1960, Lincoln College; Diploma of Honor 1961, 


Keith Melder, Associate Curator, Division of Political History, Smithsonian 
Institution; American Civilization: Political History 
B.A. 1954, Williams € ollege; M.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1964, Yale University 


Jay Saunders Redding, Professor of English, Cornell University; American 
Civilization: The Negro and American Culture 
Ph.B. 1928, M.A. 1932, Litt.D 
Litt.D, 1964, Hobart College 


American 


Lincoln Memorial University 


1963, Brown University; L.H.D. 1963, Virginia State College 


Robert Sauer, Chief, Department of Pathology, National Zoological Park, 
Smithsonian Institution; Comparative Pathology 
D.V.M. 1952, University of Pennsylvania 

Peter Benedict Sheridan, Head, Special Reference Section, Congressional 
Reference Division, Legislative Referen e Service, Library 


American Civilization: American Historiography 
B.A. 1945, M.A. 1950, 


of Congr: 


Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1957 
Robert Vogel, Curator, Division of Me hanical and Civil E ngineering, 


Smithsonian Institution; American Civilization: History of Technology 
B.Arch. 1954, University of Michigan 


James Robert Wason, Specialist in Labor F« onomics and Relations, 
Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress; American Civilization: 


The Labor Movement (Western Europe and the United States) 
B.A. 1949, American International College; Ph.D. 1963 


; Georgetown University 


, American University 


oe 17. 


- 


APPENDIX: RECENTLY ESTABLISHED 
REGULATIONS 


THE FOLLOWING UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS are under review and may be subject 
to change in connection with the establishment of judicial processes. Bulletins 
and handbooks incorporating any changes will be issued as appropriate. 


The following resolution, submitted by the University Senate, was approved by 
the ( niversity's Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: 


Whereas, safety and order are essential preconditions of the learning process, 
and indeed of the very concept of a university; and 

Whereas, The George Washington University is committed to protection of 
tree speech and freedom of assembly, and to safeguarding the right of lawful 
Protest on campus; and is committed equally to maintaining the peace and 
Safety of the campus, in the knowledge that all rights are in jeopardy when vio- 
lence and civil disorder prevail over law and reason; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Senate of The George Washington Uni- 
versity: that in the event a demonstration at this 1 niversity exceeds the bounds 
9! free assembly and lawful advocacy, and demonstrators are engaging in un- 
lawful acts which cause or imminently threaten injury to persons or property, or 
Which obstruct or interfere with normal and necessary University activities, this 

Ody affirms the authority of the President, or other University officials desig- 
nated to act in his absence, to take such reasonable steps, if possible after con- 
Sultation with the Chairman of the Executive Committee of the University Sen- 
ale and the President of the Student Body, as are required to restore and 
Preserve order; including, if deemed necessary and appropriate, suspension of 
Students or faculty engaging in such acts, and use of such law enforcement 
Bonne! as are needed to effect the removal, arrest, and prosecution of law 
tors. Any such suspension shall be reviewed by an appropriate tribunal as 
Soon after order is restored as is practicably possible 


The following was approved by the University's Board of Trustees on October 


19, 1965. 


, Any Student suspended from The George Washington University on the 
r e 4 ] 
Brounds of free assembly and lawful advocacy shall 


exceeding the bounds of 
tee on Student Affairs of 


The his Suspension reviewed by the Hearing Con 
ti © George Washington University as soon after order is restored as is prac- 
Icably possible 
The f 
E following resolution, submitted by the Student Life Committee, was ap- 
Ove : x On 
"ed by the University's Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: 


Ow it resolved that The George M ashington University: affirms ^ traditional 
M ment to freedom of expression (a) by continuing to permit business and 
ting Mment organizations which are recruiting employees to conduct their activ- 
* at designated places on campus, and (b) by placing no obstacle to students 
a may wish to protest the presence of such recruiters, provided, however, 
i "A Such protest shall be orderly and shall not impede or disrupt the recruiter 


IS activities 
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The University affirms its place as a forum for the free exchange of ideas (a) 
by assuring that guests invited to speak on this campus at duly scheduled meet- 
ings shall have the right to appear and to be heard, and (b) by sanctioning the 
freedom of students to express dissent from the views of the speaker, provided, 
however, that that expression of dissent be orderly and nonobstructive 

The University distinguishes between orderly protest and resistance-by-ob- 
struction; it accepts the former as a legitimate expression of dissent while re- 
jecting the latter as an abridgement of the freedoms of the individuals who may 
be its object. 


The following was approved by the University's Board of Trustees on October 
19, 1968: 


The George Washington University is opposed to discrimination based On 
race, color, or creed. Such discrimination may have appeared in campus organ- 
izations in the past. In the future, however, no organization can be recognized 
or supported by the University unless it provides continued assurance of non 
discrimination in membership practices and in intent, considered adequate by 
relevant committees and officers of the University. 


The following was approved by the University's Board of Trustees on Octobe 


19, 1968: 

The University cannot condone violations of law, including violation of those 
laws which proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of certain drugs: 
Members of the academic community should know that administrative action, 
which may include dismissal from the residence halls, revocation of other privi- 
leges, or suspension or dismissal from the University, may be taken in order tO 
protect the interests of the University and the rights of others. : 

The Board of Trustees reaffirms the responsibility of the President and the 
Faculty to continue to implement this policy. 


The following resolution, submitted by the University Senate, was approved by 
the University’s Board of Trustees on January 16, 1969: 

Be it resolved by the Senate of The George Washington University: Any 
member of the University (including as members of the University all perso 
having a formal connection with the University) h 

(a) who engages in conduct that unreasonably obstructs teaching, researc® 
and learning, or 

(b) who unreasonably obstructs free access to members or guests 0 
University or to University buildings, or 

(c) who disobeys general regulations of the University, or the 

(d) who damages University property or injures members or guests of 
University, me 
may be punished for his conduct by dismissal from the University, Or by pet 
lesser disciplinary action, through procedures established within the Univers? 
for the government of its members. dis" 

In order to insure due process, any student subject to dismissal or other Iv- 
ciplinary action on the grounds of violating any of the premises of this a r- 
tion shall have, at his discretion, the right of review of the action by the Unive 
sity Hearing Committee on Student Affairs. 


f the 
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131-34 
Courses, 183-86 
Jepartment, 183-86 
octoral study, 151-53 
M.B.A, field of concentration, 142 
Co internship, 134 
ES Itation, 14 
Actievement tests, 70, 74, 170, 300, 354 
Jes, student, 61-64 


Ministration, officers of, 18-20 
Mission, 23-27 
Early, 24 
Early decision, 24 
* Students from foreign institutions, 
26-27 
Graduate, 25 2¢ 
Cerned 
Readmission, 26 
ansfer students, 24 
‘Ndergraduate, 23-25 
"iVersity Students, Division of, 26, 
170 71 
ith advanced standing, 24-25, 95, 
7, 118-19, 142, 147, 151, 162 


5, see also school con 


D the (^ . 
In ^w College of General Studies, 14 
* Division of University Students, 
veg 72 i 
Ady ~ in Ed. field, 117 
on d Placement tests, 24-25, 234, 
00, 354 
Vanc 
anced standing, 24-25, 95, 97, 118- 
» 142, 147, 151. 162 


Advisory council: 
For arts and sciences, 68 
For the School of Government and 
Business Administration, 128-29 
Advisory system, Columbian College, 73- 
74 
Air Force ROTC, 52-53 
Alumni association, 55 
Alumni career services, 60 
American civilization 
Courses, 188-91 
Degree programs in, 187-88 
American literature: 
Courses, 271-73 
Degree programs in, 265, 266 
American religious history, Ph.D. field, 
386—87 
American Studies program, 186-91 
Council, 187 
Degree programs, 187-88 
Faculty advisory committee, 186 
Amount of work, see Academic work 
load 
Anatomy department, 191-93 
Courses, 191-93 
Degree programs, 191 
Anthropology department, 193-98 
Courses, 194-98 
Degree programs, 193-94 
Departmental prerequisite, 194 
Apartments, Munson Hall, 57-58 
Appendix, recently established regula- 
tions, 479-80 
Application 
Fee, 23, 30 
Fee for room reservation, 30 
For graduate admission, 23, 25-26, 26- 
27, 90, 151 
For graduation, 48—49 
For undergraduate admission, 23-25, 
26-27 
Applied mathematics, degree programs 
in, 324-25 
Applied statistics, degree programs in, 
421-22 
Art department, 198-208 
Courses, 200—208 
Degree programs, 199—200 
Departmental prerequisite, 204 
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Art exhibits, 62 
Art history and theory: 
Courses, 200—203 
Degree programs in, 199—200 
Special honors, 199 
Art teaching field, 106 
Arts and graduate school, see 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
Arts and sciences, undergraduate college, 
Columbian Arts and 
Sciences 


sciences, 


see College of 


B 


Bachelor's degrees, see Degrees 
Balance sheet, 48 
Behavioral factors in administration, 
M.B.A. field of concentration, 142 
Biochemistry department, 208-11 
Courses, 209-11 
Degree programs, 209 
Biological Sciences department, 211-18 
Courses, 212-18 
Degree programs, 211—12 
Departmental prerequisite, 212 
Biology: 
Courses, 212-14 
Degree programs in, 211—12 
Teaching field, 107 
Biomedical and related sciences, Mas- 
ter's and doctoral fields, 93-94 
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Assistantships, 36-37 

Astronomy courses, 353-54 

Attendance, 44, 49, 71, 131, 157 

Auditing, 32, 47, 171 

Automatic data processing specialization, 
B.B.A. degree, 135 

Awards, 40—43 

Awards for graduate study, sponsored, 38 


——— RN 


Biometric laboratory, 178 
Biophysics, graduate study, 218-21 
Board of Trustees of the University, 
16-18 
Botany: 
Courses, 214-15 
Degree programs in, 211—12 
Business Administration: 


Bachelor's degree requirements, 79 80. 
131-33, 135-37 
Courses, 221-31 


Department, 221—31 

Doctoral study, 151-53 

Master's degree requirements, 139-46 
Business-government relations, M.B.A. 

field of concentration, 142—43 


Calendar for 1971-72, 7-9 
Career services, student and alumni, 60 
Catholic University of America, coopera- 
tive AFROTC program, 52-53 
Ceramics, M.F.A, field, 200 
Certificate, Health Care Administration, 
150-51 
Certification, clinical, in speech pathology 
and audiology, 415-16 
Certification for teachers, 125 
Certification of public purchasing agents, 
154 
Changes in program of studies, 47, 172 
Chemistry department, 231-38 
Courses, 233-38 
Degree programs, 231-33 
Graduate placement examinations, 233 
Chemistry teaching field, 107 
Chinese courses, 242-43 
Chinese studies, Bachelor's degree pro- 
gram in, 383-84, see also Public and 
International Affairs, School of 


Classical archeology and Greek, Bache- 
lor's degree program in, 199, 239 
Classical humanities, Bachelor's degree 
program in, 238 
Classics department, 238-41 
Courses, 239-41 
Degree programs, 238-39 
Classification of students, 73 


Classroom teaching, M.A. in Ed. field. 
117 
Clubs, departmental, 63 ests, 


College entrance examination board t 
24—25, 70, 170 

Colleges, schools, and divisions of the 
University, 13-14, 65—174 

Colloquia, interuniversity: 
On Modern China, 166-67, 311, 
On Russia and Eastern Europe. 

166-67, 311, 369 


369 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, 
65-85 
Academic standing, 72 
Academic work load, 70—71 
Advisory council, 68 
Bachelor's degrees, 81—85 
Committees, 67 
Curricula, lower division, 76-80 
Dean's council, lower division, 67 
Dean's council, upper division, 67 
Degree requirements, 81-85 
Entrance requirements, 69—70 
Faculty, 65-66 
Honors program, lower division, 71 
Lower division, 73-80 
Regulations, 70-73 
Sophomore year in Paris program, 69 
Transfer, from lower division to upper 
division, 75 
Upper division, 81-85 
Commencement, see Graduation 
ommittees: 
Joint committee of faculty and stu 
dents, 61 
Of the board of trustees, 17-18 
Of the University, 20-21 
See also college or school concerned 
Comparative education, M.A. in Ed. 
field, 117 
omposition, Mus.M. field, 334 
Omprehensive health planning, M.A. in 
H.C.A. concentration, 150 
Computer center, University, 55 


7^ 


D 
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Concerts, 62 
Conduct, 49, 479-80 
Conducting, Mus.M. field, 334 
Consortium of universities, 28, 52 
Consultants: 

Field of studies, 477-78 

In research, 470-77 
Sontinuing student, 28 
ontinuous registration, 30, 48, 91 
convocation, see Graduation 


AAAA 


ooperative programs, 52-53 
'orrespondence courses, 73, 133, 159 


^ 


Counseling center, 59-60 
Course numbers, explanation of, 181-82 
Course offerings, time of, 182-83 
Courses of instruction, 181—431 
Credit, 47—48 
Balance sheet, 48 
Explanation of amount of, 182 
For advanced placement examinations, 
24-25 
For professional courses, granted by, 
Columbian College, 74 
For service school courses, 25 
For summer school work, 47—48 
From other institutions, 25, 95, 97, 118 
19, 142, 147, 151, 162 
Repeating courses for, 44, 45, 91, 171 
Transfer of, within the University, 47, 
95, 97, 172 
Credit/no credit option, 46, 172 
Curriculum, M.A. in Ed. field, 117 


Dance, M.A. in Ed. field, 117 
ata processing, M.B.A. field of concen- 
tration, 143 
fan's council: 
Olumbian College of Arts and 
Sciences, 67 
Avision of University Students, 169 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
School of Education, 101 
hool of Government and Business 
Administration, 127 
hool of Public and International 
D Affairs, 155 
*àn's honor list, School of Government 
and Business Administration, 132 
4n’s honor list, School of Public and 
Mternational Affairs, 158 


Dean's list, Columbian College, 72 
Degree programs, colleges and schools, 
13-14 
Degrees: 
Associate in Arts, 76 
Bachelor of Arts: 
In Education, 78-79, 103-15 
Offered by Columbian College, 76, 
81—85 
Offered by the School of Public and 
International Affairs, 80, 157-60, 
383-84 
Bachelor of Business Administration, 
79-80, 131-38 
Bachelor of General Studies, 69 
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Degrees (cont'd.) : 
Bachelor of Science: 

In Administration, 130, 154 

In Environmental Health, 69 

In Geodetic and Cartographic 
Science, 69 

In Medical Technology, 78, 81-82, 
85 

In Oceanography, 69 

In Physical Education, 79, 103-4, 


115-17 
Offered by Columbian College, 
76-77, 81-85 


Combined Bachelor of Arts and Doc 
tor of Medicine, 83 


Combined Master of Science and Doc- 


tor of Medicine, 94 
Doctor of Business Administration, 
151-53 
Doctor of Education, 122-24 
Doctor of Philosophy, 90-94, 96-98 
Doctor of Public Administration, 
151-53 
Dual Program for Doctor of Medicine 
and Doctor of Philosophy, 94 
Education Specialist, 120-21 
Master of Arts: 
In Education, 117-20 
In Government, 138, 139-41, 
148—49 
In Health Care Administration, 138, 
149-41, 149-50 
In Teaching, 121-22 
Offered by the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences, 90—94, 9596 
Offered by the School of Public and 
International Affairs, 161—65, 
384-85 


E 


Early admission plan, 24 

Early childhood education, M.A. in Ed 
field, 117 

Early decision plan, admission by, 24 

Earth science teaching field, 107-8 

East Asia, graduate study and research 
on, 166—67 

East Asian Languages and Literatures de 
partment, 241-44 
Courses, 242-44 

East Asian Literature course in transla- 
tion, 243 

Eastern Europe, graduate study and re- 

search on, 166-67 
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Degrees (cont'd.) : 
Master of Business Administration, 
138, 139-46 
Master of Fine Arts, 90-93, 95.96, 
200, 415 
Master of Music, 90-93, 95-96, 334 
Master of Philosophy, 98 
Master of Public Administration, 138, 
139-41, 147-48 
Master of Science: 
In Administration, 130, 139, 154 
In Forensic Science, 90-93, 95-96, 
275—79 
Offered by the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences, 90-94, 95-96 
Master of Urban and Regional Plan- 
ning, 139—41, 148 
Departmental clubs, 63 
Departmental majors, Columbian Col- 
lege, 84—85 
Design, M.F.A. field, 200 
Dishonesty, regulations concerning, 46 
Dismissal of students, 44, 50, 479-80 
Dissertation requirements, 49, 98, 
123-24, 152-53 
Distinction, degrees earned with, 49 : 
Division of University Students, see Unt- 
versity Students, Division of 
Doctor of Medicine, combined degree 
programs, 83, 94 
Doctor of Medicine, dual program, 94 
Doctoral degrees, see Degrees 
Dormitories, 56—57 
Drama, see Speech and Drama depart- 
ment 
Drama, and speech, teaching field, 114 
Dramatic art, degree programs in, 41- 
Dropping courses, 46-47, 131, 171 


Economics department, 244—51 
Courses, 245-51 
Degree programs, 244—45 
Departmental prerequisite, 245  . 

Economics group option, B.A. field 1n 
public affairs, 384 

Economics specialization, B.B.A. de 
135-36 

Education department, 251-65 
Courses, 251-65 
Departmental prerequisite, 254 
Special methods courses, 251- 52, 

253.54 


gree, 


Education, School of, 101-25 
Academic work load, 103 
Committees, 101—2 
Dean's council, 101 
Degree requirements: 
B.A. in Ed., 78-79, 103-15 
B.S. in P.E., 79, 103-4, 115-17 
Ed.D., 122-24 
Ed.S., 120-21 
M.A. in Ed., 117-20 
M.A.T., 121-22 
Entrance requirements: 
Bachelor's degrees, 103-4 
Ed.D., 122 
Ed.S., 120 
M.A. in Ed., 118-19 
. MATT. 121 
Faculty, 101 
Historical development, 102 
Scholarship requirements, 104, 119, 120 
Special programs and services, 124—25 
Teaching fields, 105-14 
“cation, special, see Special Education 
S department 
"Ucationa] objectives, 12, see also col- 
: leges, schools, and divisions 
tational opportunity program, 58 
“Ucational resources information center 
(ERIC ) clearinghouse on higher edu 
“ation, 178-79 
lementary administration, M.A. in Ed 
field, 117 
“mentary education: 
M.A. in Ed. field, 117 
TAT. program, 121-22 
ee field, 108 
d officers and faculty, 432-33 
70 pe students' academic work load, 
» 103, 132, 157-58, 171 
“yee development, M.A. in Ed. 
R eld, 117 
Bag cy ment, student, 39, 60 
of. "ius and Applied Science, School 
English: 
Composition courses, 267-68 
9rTect use of, 71, 133, 159 
Aterature courses, 268-71 


ite x . 
rature, degree programs in, 265-66 


“cement examination, 74 
“quirement, 75 
Te hing field, 108-9 
St P ^ 
Of, as a foreign language, 27 


INDEX 


English department, 265-73 
Courses, 267—73 
Degree programs, 265-67 
Departmental prerequisite, 267 
Honors program, 265, 266, 270, 272 
Entrance requirements, see college, 
school, or division concerned 
Epidemiology and Environmental Health 
department, 273-75 
Courses, 273-75 
Degree programs, 273 
Examinations, 46 
Admission test for graduate study in 
business, 139, 151 
College entrance board, 24—25, 70, 74, 
170, 234, 300, 354 
Comprehensive, for Ed.D. degree, 123 
Comprehensive, for Ed.S. degree, 121 
English as a foreign language, 27 
Final, in defense of dissertation, 98, 
124, 153 
For admission, 27, 70, 170, 171 
For placement in language courses, 74 
For placement in mathematics courses, 
74 
For qualifying for advanced standing 
or waiving curriculum requirements, 
24—25, 31, 75, 133, 160, 300 
Foreign language, for doctoral study, 
97 
Foreign language, for Master's candi- 
dacy 95-96, 162 
General, for D.B.A. and D.P.A. candi- 
dates, 152 
General, for Ph.D. candidates, 97-98 
Graduate placement in chemistry, 233 
Graduate Record, 90, 120, 121, 139, 
151, 161, 199, 298, 373, 404, 415 
Major in Columbian College, 84 
Major field, for Ed.D. candiates, 123 
Master's Comprehensive: 
Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, 96 
School of Education, 120 
School of Government and Business 
Administration, 140 
School of Public and International 
Affairs, 162-63 
Miller analogies test, 120, 121, 373 
National teacher, 30, 49, 105 
Oral, for Ed.S. degree, 121 
Oral, in defense of dissertation, 98, 
124, 153 
Physical, 31, 57, 59, 75, 347 
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Examinations (cont'd ) : 
Scholastic aptitude, 70, 170 


Supporting field, for Ed.D. candidates, 


123 
Tool requirement: 
For doctoral study, 97 


For Master's candidacy, 95-96, 162 


Faculty, alphabetical list, 432-70 
Fees, 28-32 

Counseling center, 60 

Payment of, 31-32 

Projected tuition increases, 31 

Reading center, 54 

Residence hall rates, 57 

Speech and hearing clinic, 54 
Fellowships, 37-38, 99 


Field-of-study majors, Columbian Col- 


lege, 83-84 
Field of studies consultants, 477-78 
Finance and investments, M.B.A. field 
of concentration, 143 
Finance specialization, B.B.A. degree, 
136 
Financial aid, 33—40 
For foreign students, 39 
For graduate students, 36-38, 99 
For undergraduate students, 33-36 


Law enforcement education program, 


39—40 
Loan funds, 38—39 
Student employment, 39 
Financial encumbrance, for nonpayment 
of fees, 30, 31-32 
Financial regulations, 31-33 


G 


GW—Washington project, 279-80 
General alumni association, 55 
General examination: 

For D.B.A. and 

152 

For Ph.D. candidates, 94, 97-98 
General science teaching field, 109 
Genetics: 

Courses, 281 

Graduate study, 280-82 
Geochemistry, degree programs in, 232, 

287 


D.P.A. candidates, 
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Exceptional children, education of teach 
ers of, 124-25 

Experimental Humanities courses, 279- 
80 


Fine Arts: 
Courses, 203-8 
Degree programs in, 199, 200 
Special honors, 199 
Food Service, 57 : 
Foreign affairs, see International Affairs 
Foreign language examinations: 
For doctoral study, 97 
For Master's candidacy, 95-96, 162 
Placement, 74 
Foreign language requirement, 75, oF | 
96, 97, 162, 383-85 
Foreign students, 60 
Admission, 26-27 
Courses for, 267, 416 
Financial aid, 39 
Forensic science, graduate study, 
79 
Forensics and performing arts, 62 
Fraternities, social, 63 
French: 
Courses, 391-94 
Degree programs in, 390 
Examinations: 
For doctoral study, 97 
For Master's candidacy, 95-9 
Placement, 391 
Teaching field, 109 


215- 


6, 1€ 


— 
e depart 


Geography and Regional Science 

ment, 282-86 

Courses, 283-86 

Degree programs, 282-83 
Geography classroom teaching $ 

tion, M.A, in Ed. degree, 283 
Geography teaching field, 110 
Geology department, 287-92 

Courses, 288-92 

Degree programs, 287-88. 1075 

Teaching field in earth science 
German teaching field, 110 


peciali" 


Germanic 1 anguages and Literatures de- 
Partment, 292-95 
Courses, 293-95 
Degree programs, 292-93 
Examinations: 
For doctoral study, 97 
For Master's candidacy, 95-96, 162 
. Placement, 293 
Government and Business Administra- 
ton, School of, 127-54 
Academic work load, 132, 139-40, 152 
Accounting practice internship, 134 
Advisory council, 128-29 
Committees, 127-28 
Dean's council, 127 
Degree requirements: 
B.B.A., 79-80, 131-38 
Doctoral study, 151-53 
M.A. in Govt., 139-41, 148-49 
M.A. in H.C.A., 139-41, 149-50 
M.B.A., 139-46 
M.P.A., 139 41, 147-48 
M. of Urb. and Reg. Plan., 139-41, 
148 
Post-Master's Graduate Cert. in 
H.C.A,, 150-51 
Entrance requirements: 
Bachelor's study, 131-32 
Doctoral study, 151-52 
Master's study, 139 
aculty, 127 
bjectives, 129-30 
Off-campus degree programs, 130, 139 
54 
Regulations, 131 
- holarship requirements, 132-33, 140 
Pecial programs, 153-54 


wealth aga accident insurance, 59 
y vare Administration: 
Pntinuing education program, 154 
Ourses, 295 98 
“partment, 295-98 
Octora] study, 151—53 
aMernationa] Institute, 154 


h 


139-41. 149-50 


M.B A 

B.A. degree requirements, 139-42, 
M 344 

i degree requirements, 139-41, 


Ost. > . 
Master's Graduate Certificate, 


150-51 


In H.C.A, degree requirements, 
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Government management intern scholar- 
ship program, 153 
Government of the University, 15 
Government, student, 61 
Grades, 44—45, 90-91, 119, 140, 163, 
171-72 
Graduate record examination, 90, 120, 
121, 139, 151, 161, 199, 298, 373, 
404, 415 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
87-99 
Academic work load, 95, 97 
Admissions requirements, 90 
Consultants in research, 88-89 
Dean’s council, 88 
Degree programs, 92-94 
Doctoral degree requirements, 91— 
92, 94, 96-98 
Master's degree requirements, 91- 
92. 94, 95-96 
Faculty, 87-88 
Fellowships and financial aid, 99 
Field of studies consultants, 89 
History and organization, 89 
Postdoctoral study, 98-99 
Regulations, 90-92 
Special Lecturers, 89 
Graduation: 
Application for, 48—49, 92 
Dates, see University calendar 
Fees, 30 
Requirements, 48—49, 92 
Grants, 36 
Graphics, M.F.A. field, 200 
Greek courses, 239-41 
Greek, and classical archeology, Bache- 
lor's degree program in, 199, 239 
Guidance, M.A. in Ed, field, 117 


Health information systems, see Health 
Care Administration 
Health service, student, 58-59 
Hebrew courses, 241 
Higher education, M.A. in Ed. field, 117 
History: 
Of education, M.A. in Ed. field, 117 
Of the University, 11-12 
Teaching field, 110-11 


History department, 298—307 
Courses, 300—307 
Degree programs, 299—300 
Departmental prerequisite, 300 
Honors program, 299, 303 
Waiver examinations for first-group 
courses, 300 
Holidays, see University calendar 
Home study courses, 73, 133, 159 
Honor societies, 62-63 
Honorary trustees of the University, 17 
Honors, 49-50 
Honors program—Columbian College 
lower division, 71-72 
Courses, 307 


Independent study plan, 82, 131 
Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies, 166—67 

Courses, 308—12 

Members of the Institute, 307-8 
Insurance, health and accident, 59 
International affairs, degree programs in, 

384-85, see also Public and Inter 

national Affairs, School of 
International business 

B.B.A. degree requirements, 79-80, 

131-34, 137-38 

Doctoral study, 151—53 

M.B.A. field of concentration, 144—45 
International communications, interna 

tional economics, international politics 

group options, B.A. field in interna 

tional affairs, 383-84 


Japanese course, 244 
Joint committee of faculty and students, 
61 


Language placement examinations, 74, 
see also department concerned 
Language requirement, Columbian Col 
lege lower division, 75 
Latin: 
Courses, 239-4] 
Undergraduate major, 238 
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Honors program, American literature, 
50, 265, 272 

Honors program, English literature, 50, 
266, 270 

Honors program, history, 50, 299, 303 

Honors program, secondary school, 172- 
73 

Honors, special, 50, 199, 361 

Hospital administration, see Health Care 
Administration 

Hours of instruction, 181 

Housing, 56-58 

Human growth and development, M.A. 
in Ed. field, 117 

Humanities, Master's and doctoral fields, 
92-93 


International students, 60 
International institute for health care 
administration, 154 


International relations, doctoral study: 
90-92, 93, 96-98 T | 
Internships, 37-38, 121-22, 134, 3i» 
364 

166- 


Interuniversity research colloquia 
67, 311, 369 


Italian courses, 394—95 
Italian placement examination, 39 


Journalism department, 313-15 


Courses, 313-15 
Degree program, 313 3 
Departmental prerequisite, 31 


Latin American studies, 315-17 
Courses, 316-17 
Degree programs in, 315 

Law enforcement education program 
40 

Leave, military, 48 


Leave of absence, 92, 153, see also Con- 
l tinuous registration 
"beral arts graduate school, see Grad- 


„Uate School of Arts and Sciences 


iberal arts undergraduate college, see 


Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences 
"oraries, 15 
‘Ibrary of 


Congress, cooperative pro- 


Bram in American civilization, 53, 
188, 190 

M 

— 


M; 1 
"er field examination for Ed.D. candi- 
ates, 123 


Major & 
E" fields in Columbian College, 82, 


Major qu 


M- ality-point index, 132 
anagem 


Man; ent research group, 154 
“agement Science department and 
Courses, 319.23 


“anap 
gement science and engineering, in- 


Sütute for, 179 
Manao 

coneetial economics, M.B.A. field of 
Man entation, 145 

Marken Policy studies, center for, 178 
ü ting, M.B.A. field of concentra- 
M ^ 145 
Mar 

136 ine Specialization, B.B.A. degree, 


“ary; ` 

Mas, e" Cloyd Heck, Center, 58 

20 * Comprehensive examinations, 96, 
au. 140, 162-63 

üster'c 

} rs degrees, see Degrees 


lion, 121.25 


Mat 22 
rnal . 
iu m Child health care project, 
ona] g a , " n 
or, 180 ind demographic analysis 


` Malical sciences, Master's and doc 
fields, 93 

ematical " 

422 Statistics, degree programs 


, 


Nati 

ion; 

. onal Bureau of Standards, 
Program, 53 


05 lew A 
tion, Law Center, 13 


N coopera 
V Ati, 


N 


al teac “ 
loş cher examinations, 30, 49. 


Library regulations, 50 
Linguistics, 317—19 
Courses, 318-19 
Master's degree program in, 317 
Loan funds, 32, 36, 38-39, see also Law 
enforcement education program 
Location of the University, 14—15 
Long-term care facilities, administration 
of, see Health Care Administration 
Lost and found office, 52 


Mathematics department, 323-30 
Courses, 325-30 
Degree programs, 324-25 
Placement examination, 74 
Mathematics teaching field, 111-12 
Meals, 57 
Medical services, 57—58 
Medical technology: 
Courses, 341 
Degree program in, 78, 81-82, 85, 340 
Medicine, School of, 13, 83, 94 
Microbiology department, 331-33 
Courses, 331-33 
Degree programs, 331 
Mid-Atlantic region special education in- 
structional materials center, 179 
Mid-semester warning, 73 
Military leave, 48 
Miller analogies test, 120, 121, 373 
Munson Hall apartments, 57—58 
Museology, M.A. field, 200 
Music department, 333-40 
Courses: 
Applied, 336—40 
History and literature, 
Theory, 335-36 
Degree programs, 333-34 
Music teaching field, 112 
Musicology, M.A. field, 333-34 
Mycology, Master's degree program in, 
209, 273, 331 


334-35 


Natural resources policy center, 179 

Navy graduate financial management 
program, 153-54 

Nondegree status, 26, 169-73 
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0 


Objectives of the University, 12, see also 
college or school concerned 


Off-campus degree programs, 14, 69, 130, 


139, 154, 167 
Officers of administration of the Univer- 
sity, 18-20 


Operational and demographic analysis for 
maternal and child health proj- 
ect, 180 


care 


P 
Painting, M.F.A. field, 200 
Paris, sophomore year program in, 69 
Pathology department, 340—42 
Courses, 341—42 
Degree programs, 340—41 
Performing arts, 62 
Personnel management, degree 
ments: 
B.B.A, degree, specialization, 136 


require 


M.A. in Govt. field, 148-49 
M.B.A. field of concentration, 145-46 
M.P.A. field, 148 


Pharmacology department, 342-44 
Courses, 342-44 
Degree programs, 342 
Phi Beta Kappa, 62-63 
Philosophy department, 344—47 
Courses, 345—47 
Degree programs, 
Philosophy of education, 
field, 117 
Physical Education 
Bachelor's degree requirements, 79, 
103-4, 115-17 
Courses, 348-52 
Department, 347-52 
M.A. in Ed. field, 117 
Requirement, Columbian College 
division, 74-75 
Physical examination, 31, 57, 59, 75, 347 
Physical course, 233 
Physical sciences, Master’s and 
fields, 93 
Physics department, 353-58 
Courses, 353-58 
Degree programs, 353 
Departmental prerequisite, 353 
Physics teaching field, 112 
Physiology department, 358—60 
Courses, 358-60 
Degree programs, 358 
Departmental prerequisite, 358 


344-45 
M.A. in Ed 


lower 


science 


doctoral 
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Operations research and systems analysis. 
M.B.A. field of concentration, 145 
Oral examination, in defense of dissertà 

tion, 98, 124, 153 
Oral examination, Ed.S. degree, 121 
Orchestra series, 62 


——Ó 


Placement tests, 74 
Policy on release of student inform 
51 b 
Policy on selective service informatio | 
51 
Policy studies in science and technology 
program of, 175—77 
Advisory committee, 177 | 
Professional staff, 176—77 
Polish course, 400 
Political Science department, 
Courses, 362-72 
Degree programs, 361-62 
Departmental prerequisite, 362 
Special honors, 361 
Politics group option, 
lic affairs, 384 
Postdoctoral study, 98—99 
Premedical curriculum, 77 
Prizes, 40 43 
Probation: 


ation, 


360-72 


B.A. field in pub- 


Columbian College, 72 2 
Division of University Students, 174 
School of Education, 104 iness 
School of Government and Bust 
$ ^) n 
Administration, 132 al Af 


School of Public and Internation 
fairs, 158 A 
Procurement and contracting, M.B.^- 


field of concentration, 146 on 
PN ren agulations © 
Professional courses, regula gi 

cerning, Columbian College, 14, 


Professional organizations, 63 an 
ance 4 
Program of policy studies in sciene 


technology, 175-77 s] 
Programs, right to make changes 1% " 
Property responsibility, $2 
Proseminar in the major, 

College, 84 
Psychology department, 372-19 


Columbia" 


Courses, 373—79 
Degree programs, 372 73 


3 
Departmental prerequisite, 37: 


Public Administration: 
Courses, 380-83 
Department, 379-83 
Doctoral study, 151-53 
M.A, in Govt. degree requirements, 
139-41, 148-49 
M.P.A. degree requirements, 139-41, 
147-48 
Public Affairs, degree programs in, 384, 
385, see also Public and International 
Affairs, School of 
Ublic and International Affairs, School 
Of, 155-67 
Academic Standing, 158 
Academic work load, 157-58 
Committees, 155-56 
Dean’s council, 155 
Degree requirements: 
For Bachelor's study, 157-60, 383 
84 
For Master's study, 161-65, 384-85 
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"ality-point index, 45-46, 104, 118, 132 


Major, Q.P.I., 132 


Re 
fading center, 54 


"ding, M.A. in Ed. field, 117 
"admission. 26, 90, 161 
“admitted Student, 28 
“Creation program, 62 
*"lunds, 35 34 
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gional study group option, B.A. field 


ir ` 
n International affairs, 384 
“8istration, 27-28 


eo 
Bulations 44 52, 479-80, see also Fi 


nancial " 
“lal regulations, and college, school, 


Or 
á division c oncerned 


lab 

fie llitation counseling, M.A. in Ed 
e, 117, 125 

Clease Ais 
sit - Of student information, Univer 
el y Policy on, 51 

ig : 

Sion department, 386-90 

-Ourses. 387-90 


Jep . 
Mig ce Programs, 386-87 
lor T 
386 ‘and medical care, M.A. field 
eligi 
hte education, M.A. field, 386 
Relig a: life, 60-61, 62 


Tganizations, 64 


INDEX 491 


Public and International Affairs, School 
of (cont’d.): 
Entrance requirements: 
For Bachelor's study, 157 
For Master's study, 161 
Faculty and staff of instruction, 155, 
383 
Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies, 166— 
67 
Objectives, 156-57 
Regulations, 157 
Scholarship requirements, 158-59, 163 
Study abroad, 159 
War college programs, 167 
Public purchasing agents, certification of, 
154 
Publications, student, 64 


Research 
Consultants in, 470—77 
Programs, 53, 154, 175-80 
Sponsored, 178-80 
Research and development: policy and | 
management, M.B.A. field of concen- | 
traton, 146 
Residence halls, 56-57 
Residence requirements, 49 
Columbian College, 76, 81, 83, 85 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences: 
For the Master's degrees, 94, 95 
For the Ph.D. degree, 94, 97 
School of Education: 
For the Bachelor's degrees, 104 | 
For the Ed.D. degree, 124 | 
For the Ed.S. degree, 120-21 
For the M.A. in Ed. degree, 119 
School of Government and Business 


Administration: 
For the B.B.A. degree, 133 
For the Doctor's degrees, 153 
For the Master's degrees, 140 
For the Post-Master's Grad.Cert. 
in H.C.A., 151 
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Residence requirements (cont'd.) : 
School of Public and International Af- 
fairs: 
For the B.A. degree, 159 
For the M.A. degree, 162 
Romance Languages and Literatures de 
partment, 390-98 
Courses, 391—98 
Degree programs, 390 
Departmental prerequisite, 391, 395 
Examinations: 
For doctoral study, 97 
For Master's candidacy, 
Placement, 391 
ROTC, Air Force, 52-53 


95-96, 162 


Scholarship, 44—46, 49, see also college, 
school, or division concerned 
Scholarships: 
For foreign students, 39 
Graduate, 36, 38 
Undergraduate, 33-36 
Scholastic aptitude tests, 70, 170, 171 
Science and technology, policy studies in, 
175-77 
Science, technology, and public policy, 
Master’s degree program in, 385, see 
also Public and International Affairs, 
School of 
Sculpture, M.F.A. field, 200 


Secondary administration, M.A. in Ed 
field, 117 

Secondary education, M.A. in Ed. field, 
117 


Secondary school honors program, 172 
73 

Selective service information, University 
policy on, 51 

Semester hours, maximum allowed, see 
Academic work load 

Semester hours, explanation of, 182 

Senate, faculty, 21 

Serbo-Croatian course, 400 

Service school courses, credit for, 25 

Sigma Xi, 63 

Sino-Soviet Studies: 
Courses, 308-12 
Institute for, 166-67 

Slavic Languages and Literatures depart- 
ment, 399—404 
Courses, 400—404 

Degree programs, 399 

Placement examination, 399 
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Rules of the University, right to change 
51 
Russia, graduate study and research OM, 
166-67 
Russian: 
Courses, 400-404 
Degree programs in, 399 
Examinations: 
For doctoral study, 97 
For Master's candidacy, 95-96, 162 
Placement, 399 
Teaching field, 112-13 
Russian studies, Master's degree program 
in, 385, see also Public and Interna- 
tional Affairs, School of 


—À 


Smithsonian Institution, cooperative pro 
gram in American civilization, 53, 15% 
190-91 

Social fraternities, 63 | 

Social sciences, Masters and doctor? 
fields, 93 

Social sororities, 63 

Social studies teaching field, 113 

Social research group, 180 

Sociology department, 404-10 
Courses, 405-10 
Degree programs, 404 
Departmental prerequisite, 404 

Sophomore year in Paris program, 69 

Sororities, social, 63 


Soviet Union, graduate study and y^ 
search on, 166-67 
Spanish: 


Courses, 395-98 
Degree programs in, 390 
Examinations: 
For doctoral study, 97 
For Master's candidacy, 
Placement, 391 
Teaching field, 113-14 


95-96, 162 


Spanish American literature, degree "m. 
grams in, 390 
Special Education 
Courses, 410-14 
Department, 410—14 
Doctoral study, 122-24 ^l 
120-4 


Ed.S requirements, : 

Instructional materials center, 1 
Atlantic region, 179 

M.A. in Ed. field, 117-18 

Teaching field, minor, 114 

199. 361 


degree 


Special honors, 50 


Speech and Drama department, 415-21 
Courses, 416-21 
Degree programs, 415 
Peech communication, Bachelor's degree 
Program in, 415 
Peech and drama teaching field, 114 
Peech and hearing clinic, 53-54 
?Peech pathology and audiology: 
linical certification preparation, 415 


16 


i Degree programs in, 415 

ePOnsored research, 178-80 

Ports, 62 

Staff Of instruction, alphabetical list, 432 
78 

St 


àtistics department, 421-28 
Courses, 423-28 
*gree programs, 421-22 
$t "Partmental prerequisite, 423 
atistics specialization, B.B.A. degree, 
137 


S A 
tudent activities, 61—64 
Ice, 6] 
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“aching fields, School of Education, 
105-14 

sts, See Examinations 


esis requirements, 49 
p School of Arts and Sciences, 


School of Education, 120 
ol of Government and Business 
s, Administration, 141 
ool of Public and International Af- 
Tin fairs, 163 
© Of course offerings, 182-83 
requirements: 
9r doctoral study, 97 


Train, Master's candidacy, 95-96, 162 
Ineeships. 37-38 
U 
Unive: 
eid Center fee, 29-30 
^ Sity Students, Division of, 169-73 
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Mic work load, 171 

E 5 council, 169 

, ance requirements, 170-71 
Bulations, 171-72 


rie requirements, 171~72 
172.77 School honors program, 
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Student career services, 60 

Student employment, 39, 60 

Student government, 61 

Student health service, 58-59 

Student information, University policy 
on release of, 51 

Student life, 56-64 

Student organizations, 62-64 

Student personnel work in higher edu- 
cation, M.A. in Ed. field, 118 

Student publications, 64 

Student services, 56-61 

Students, classification of, 73 

Students, joint committee of faculty and, 
61 

Study abroad, 69, 159 

Summer school credit, 47-48 

Summer sessions, 174 

Suspension, 44, 46, 72, 104, 132-33, 158- 


59. 172, 479-80 


Transcripts of record, 31, 48 
Transfer within the University, 47, 75, 
95, 97, 172 
Transfer students, admission, 24 
Transportation, M.B.A. field of concen- 
tration, 146 
Transportation and traffic management 
specialization, B.B.A. degree, 137 
Trustees: 
Board of, 16-18 
Committees of the Board of, 17-18 
Honorary, 17 
Tuition, 29 
Deposit, 24, 30 
Projected increases, 31 


Urban affairs group option, B.A. field in 
public affairs, 384 
Urban and Regional Planning: 
Courses, 429-31 
Department, 429-31 
M.A. in Govt. degree requirements, 
139-41, 148-49 
M.P.A. degree requirements, 139-41, 
147, 148 
M. of Urb. and Reg.Plan. degree 
requirements, 139-41, 148 
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M = 
Veterans education, 54 Vocational counseling, 59-60 

Ww — 
Waiver examinations, 75, 133, 160, 300 Winter weekend, 62 i 
War college programs, 167 Withdrawal, 32-33, 46, 92, 131, 157, 17 
Warning, mid-semester, 73 Work load, see Academic work load 

Z : : ieee e — 
Zoology: 


Courses, 215-18 

Doctoral study, 211-12 
Master's field, 211 
Undergraduate major, 211 
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THE CALENDAR 1971-72* 


THE 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE* 


Dean of the Medical Center John Parks 
1ssociate Deans of the Medical Center J.J Feffer, 
C.A. Lowe, F.N. Miller, Jr 


THE FACULTY 
P 
"ofessors J p, Adams, P.C. Adkins, F.D. Allan, L.K. Alpert, Seymour Alpert, 
Bro à Armaly, J.M. Bailey, R.H. Barter, Leon Bernstein, Brian Blades, Halla 
Twn, T.M. Brown, C.A. Caceres, Paul Calabrisi, T.C. Chalmers, J.D. 
Wine C.S. Coakley, L.R. Culbertson, F.C. Derrick, Jr., Spyros Doxiadis 
“7. 8) W.R. Duryee (Research), B.S. Epstein, J.M. Evans, H.L. Feffer, 
effer, C.M. Goss (Visiting), P.P. Griffin, J.A. Halsted, Murdock Head, 
Joh, cald, R.S. Higdon, J.C. Houck, Rudolph Hugh, W.N. Jensen, T.N. 
omn S.A. Kelser, Jr., R.A. Kenney, C.T. Klopp, S.L. Leikin, G.S. 
oan, R.S. Lourie, M.J. Malone, H.G. Mandel, A.M Margileth, J.W. 
^^ F.N, Miller, Jr., J.P Naughton, William Newman, Leo Oliner, Sean 
Try: John Parks, R.C. Parlett, A.E. Parrish, R.H. Parrott, T.M. Peery, 
Rom Piemme, J.G. Randolph, J.E. Rankin, Mary Louise Robbins, M.J. 
Veng E". J.G. Sites, B.W. Smith, J.C, Smith, W.W. Stanbro, Harold Ste- 
Search) e Tamagna, LR. Telford, C.S. Tidball, Elizabeth Tidball (Re- 
Clinica) j^ C.R. Treadwell, G.V. Vahouny, F.W. Wolff, Leon Yochelson 
Ancien. 505 M.G. Alper, W.S. McCune, H.V. Rizzoli 
Wp ^ Professors L.F. Affronti, T.C. Alford, J.C. Aller, Gordon Avery, 
ichn, 4 79 J.M. Bacos, K.L. Becker, Alexander Breslow, Lawrence Brett- 
esen 1’, Marie Cassidy, Tsung Cheng, J.B. Christensen, H.W. Clark, Jr. 
3 earch), V.H. Cohn, Jr., Milton Corn, J.A. Curtin, Leon Cytryn, Angelo 
Rese, ano, D.W, Delaney, W.O. Dobbins II, J.A. Dowling, S.E. Fabro 
Grigori W.R. Felts, Jr., J.D. Finkelstein, R.C. Fowler, J.L. Fox, H.M. 
elli an, Margaret Gutelius, C.R. Hartman, Ariel Hollinshead (Research), 
pgton Hung, Dorothy Huntington (Research), F.S. Jannotta, W.R. Jon- 
ennedy K h), Paula Kaiser, R.P. Kaufman, Peter Kenmore, Marie-Louise 
ta Y, K.S. Kim (Research), N.C. Kramer, L.S. Lessin, J.R. Lilly, Joseph 
Y, Jr., R.G. Loudon, W.L. Marsh, D.J. Massaro, Rashid Massumi, 
Morale astellone, Paul Mazel, J.E. McClenathan, Larry McGowan, G.A. 
~~ 5s, Mahmoud Mourad, C.F. Murphy, W.J. Nelson, A.F. North, Jr., 
Nigel, 


Executive Fac ult, Dean's Council, and committee members are for the academic 
ui M 
d eside; 

erity "Ment of the University, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the Registrar of the 
d Y, and ) 

the E the D 


‘rector of Admissions of the University are ex officio members of the Faculty 
ulty 


*Cutive Fac 
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SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


J.B. O'Connell, J.C. Penhos (Research), Arthur Peschin, Lawrence Pierce 
H.C. Pierpont, Lois Platt, Melvin Reich, Rebecca Rieger (Research), Pa 
tricia Russell, L.P. Scott III, C.W. Shilling, P.E. Shorb, Jr., Irene Siu, E.V. 
Soto, K.M. Stevens, J.A. Straw, N.T. Tsangaris, J.K. Viktora (Research) 
Mary Watt, Benny Waxman, Don Wenger 

Associate Clinical Professors J.J. McFarland, Jr., W.P. McKelway 

Assistant Professors E.N. Albert, Yousef Al-Doory, R.P. Altman, G.P. August 
G.J. Augustin, J.S. Bailey (Research), Ann Barnet, W.H. Barton, P. M. Berk 
man, C.M. Berlin, Jr., Gerrit Besselaar, C.D. Brandt, C.H. Chan, Yang 
Ming Chu, Mary Coleman, R.M. Coleman, J.K. Cooper, S.H. Danovitch, 
Mervyn Elgart, Gloria Eng, S.A. Fagen (Research), D.S. Friendly, Wher 
Rung Fu, Linda Gallo (Research), P.A. Gorman, Richard Granke, Els? 
Greenberg (Research), L.M, Greenberg, G.A. Hahn (Research), Allan H 
J.S. Haller, Suzanne Hammersberg, Paul Hamosh, Barbara Howard ( 
search), Kun-yen Huang, F.L. Hurley, M.J. Jackson, C.B. Jacobson, 7 
Johnson (Research), E.N. Kassira, Robert Keimowitz, S.G. Kent, H.W. Kim 
C.H. Klingenmaier, Philip Klubes, Marilyn Koering, E.N. Kraybill, SJ. 
Kurzbard, J.R. Landoll, John LaRosa, R.A. Lavine, Ann Lodge (Resear@™® 
Massoud Majd-Ardekani, Hildegard Manitsas, Emanuele Mannarino, 
Marlow, Nasser Movassaghi, G.H. Nachnani, Karin Nelson, M.N. 
F.A. Peck, L.W. Perry, J.R. Puig, H.B. Richardson, Jr., C.A. NT 
Rios, D.I. Robbins, Barbara Roth-Schechter, H.L. Rudman, V.K. Saini, i 
Shapiro, T.R. Shworles, K.B. Singh, Elizabeth Stephenson, Lovisa Tatna 
(Research), Glenn Walker, D.W. Watkins, Anna Weihrer, M.W. Werthman® 
r, D.E. Winer, Karl Wipplinger, Philip Witorsch, G.L. Wright, Jr. 
Zook 

Assistant Clinical Professor J.L. Levine h), 
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General Information 


THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY has a distin- 
§ished history that goes back more than a century. In March, 1825, the School 
9Pened with the intention of building “a medical school commensurate with 
the progress and demands of a rising metropolis, and the improvement of serv- 
ke throughout the country." The School of Medicine, the eleventh oldest in 

* country, has met this responsibility by providing its students with a foun- 
àtion in the medical sciences upon which they have built medical careers in 
Practice. teaching, research, or administration. 

In 1844, the School took on a new dimension when Congress granted it the 
tse of the Washington Infirmary. Thus one of the earliest general teaching 
95pitals in the Nation was established in Washington. 

At the turn of the century the School was located at its present site—in the 
ea of Washington close to world-renowned library facilities, comprehen- 
Scie Bovernment medical museums, and numerous federal medical research and 

Ntific establishments. 


E distinguished history of the George Washington University School of 
ton Icine closely parallels academic advances and medical progress of the Na- 
: The School has contributed to both. 
EN George Washington University Medical Center, established in 1966, 
. Sts of the School of Medicine, the University Hospital, the University 
inic, and affiliated hospitals. 


OBJECTIVES 

de Purpose of the School of Medicine is to prepare men and women in the 
4nd science of medicine to meet the health needs of a growing, ever-chang- 

Wie: It is the responsibility of the School to provide its students with a 

“Matic plan of instruction in the basic medical sciences, with well-guided 
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clinical experience, with opportunities for expression in research, and with 8 
philosophy in keeping with the highest ethics of the profession. 

To carry out its program, the School maintains a well qualified faculty and 
makes use of facilities which provide exceptional opportunities for researe 
and clinical training in the Washington metropolitan area. 


PLAN OF INSTRUCTION 


The Faculty and Administration of the School of Medicine have developed 
and initiated a program of medical education through careful study of past 
performance, present opportunity, and future need. 

Students differ widely in their interests and abilities. Each student is ett 
couraged to maximal achievement within his own limits. This is accomplis i 
by a balanced program of required and elective courses that permit individué 
scholarly development in specialized medical sciences and research. 

The curriculum provides graduated instruction, beginning with the 
medical sciences and expanding to include the more complex aspects of h 
maintenance and care of the sick. It provides a broad basic preparation or 
career in medicine. " 

In the first year, the schedule begins with an orientation period designed A 
introduce the new students to the Faculty, the upperclassmen, and the enviro 
ment for their medical education. : 

The first semester is devoted to the study of the sciences (anatomy and bi? 
chemistry) concerned with the structure and composition of the n i ‘of 
body. In the second semester of the first year, the science of normal func! 
is further emphasized by courses in physiology. These studies of the nor i- 
provide a basis for emphasis on health maintenance, which is a strong od 
tive characteristic of the University’s new teaching program. During the ip 
semester the student is also introduced to the concept of disease in a course s 
microbiology, where the various microbial agents and their effects upon of 
human body are studied. Elective courses are offered in the second secs op 
the first year and provide an opportunity for the student to begin the de 
ment of special interests under the guidance of skilled advisers. and 

The basic courses of the first semester of the second year are pathology se 
pharmacology. In the former the student learns the nature and causes of r m 
as well as the alterations produced by disease in the tissues and fluids v: ab 
human body. He learns to recognize and evaluate the significance of of th 
normal. Pharmacology provides an understanding of the mode of action safes! 
various agents employed in the treatment of the sick, and emphasizes the 
and most effective means for their use. Opportunities for elective stu 
increased during the second year. 

The second semester of the second year is planned to acquaint th 
with the principles and methods of clinical diagnosis and therapy, an 
velop in him an awareness of the physician's responsibility to his patieris 
basic concepts of laboratory medicine are taught in special laboratory faci 


basic 
ealth 


e studen! 


available 
During the second semester of the second year, three half-days are aval | 
each week for electives. 1. mont | 

During the final 20 months of the curriculum, each student has a 1- Pl 
clinical clerkship assignment in the University Hospital and Clinic to each 
affiliated hospitals. Patients with a wide variety of illnesses are assign 
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Student for close personal study under the guidance of a faculty skilled in the 


Yarious specialties of medical practice. 


In the course of the clerkship, the 


Student is given increasing responsibility as he demonstrates competence and 


Professional maturity. 


uring a 24-week elective period, each student has an opportunity to explore 
8eneral practice, specialty practice, or areas of research which may be of help 
M deciding the direction of his career. Students with exceptional interests and 
Proven ability may be permitted to spend their elective period in other univer- 
‘ities, including those of foreign countries, but most students will find ample 
"PPortunities in the Univ ersity's own published schedule of approximately 150 


Merent electives for upperclassmen 


Courses in the recently established Department of Clinical Engineering are 
ia ble for elective credit to students interested in this increasingly important 
eld, 


Lm TERM I 

(16 weeks) 
YEAR |TERM I 
(16 weeks) 


EE ——— 
1 16-week vacation) 


She. 
ECONp TERM Il 


| |(16 weeks) 


Y 
| BAR TERM IV 


| j( 16 weeks) 


y N | 


(16. r 
pr Week Vacation) 
Turin E 


| TERM V 
AND (4 weeks ) 
Po 
| URTR 
LN 
Rs 
CLINICAL 


(th | CLERKSHIPS 
bol | 
ast (56 weeks) 


EI ECTIVES 
(24 weeks) 


CURRICULUM 
A. The Basic Medical Sciences 


ANATOMY AND BIOCHEMISTRY 


PHYSIOLOGY AND MICROBIOLOGY 
plus 4 semester-hour credits of electives in Anatomy and 
Biochemistry 


PATHOLOGY AND PHARMACOLOGY 
plus 4 semester-hour credits of electives in Physiology 
and Microbiology 


B. Introduction to Clinical Medicine 


PHYSICAL DIAGNOSIS, LABORATORY MEDICINE, PSYCHI- 
ATRY, INTRODUCTORY CLINICAL LECTURES 

plus 4 semester-hour credits of electives in Pathology, 
Pharmacology, and others 


C. Patient Care 
INPATIENT CLERKSHIPS: 

Psychiatry (4 weeks), Medicine (12 weeks), Surgery (12 
weeks), Obstetrics and Gynecology (8 weeks), Pediatrics 
(8 weeks) 

OUTPATIENT CLERKSHIPS: 

General Medicine and Medical Specialties (8 weeks), 
Emergency Room (4 weeks) 


D. Career Electives 


SUPPLEMENTARY CLINICAL CLERKSHIPS OR BASIC SCI- 
ENCE OR CLINICAL RESEARCH 
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DEGREES 


The four-year program of the School of Medicine, described above, leads 1? 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 

In cooperation with Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, a seven-yeat 
curriculum leading to the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor 9 
Medicine is offered. In cooperation with the Graduate School of Arts and Sct 
ences programs leading to the combined degrees of Master of Science an 
Doctor of Medicine or Doctor of Philosophy and Doctor of Medicine af 
offered. 

The departments of the School of Medicine cooperate with the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences in offering the degree of Master of Science in the 
fields of anatomy, biochemistry, genetics, microbiology, mycology, pathology 
pharmacology, and physiology; and in directing the research of candidates for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in more than fifty fields 


EQUIPMENT AND BASIC SCIENCE FACILITIES 


Facilities for the School of Medicine are located at 1331, 1335, 1337, and 1339 
H Street, N.W., in downtown Washington. 
Administrative Offices —The administrative offices of the School, 133! H 
Street, consist of the offices of the Dean of the Medical Center, Medical a | 


missions, Research Administration, and the Medical Alumni Association. E 
cime 


Medical School Buildings.—In the buildings housing the School of Medi ms 
oms: 


1335 and 1337 H Street, there are lecture rooms, classrooms, students’ T0077 
and the following laboratories: anatomy, biochemistry, microbiology, pat 
ology, pharmacology, and physiology. The laboratories are fully equipP® the 
enable students to pursue adequately the laboratory courses and to acquire 
technical skill necessary in modern clinical and investigative work. ial 
Research Building.—The Research Building, 1339 H Street, houses spec! | 


. : : omy: 
laboratories for graduate and staff research in the departments of Ant 
Biochemistry, Microbiology, Pharmacology, and Physiology. Special fao 
are provided for the study of radioactive compounds, for tissue-culture ter, 


niques, and for virologic procedures. Qualified students are invited to partic 
pate in certain aspects of the research program either on a volunteer basis 
with the support of special Research Scholarships. sacs 
Teaching Aids.—This administrative unit of the School of Medicine Y 
the activities of the following service functions: Medical Illustration an ‘of 
tography, Audio-visual Facilities (including television), and Xerox Duplica^ 4 4 
Medical Library.—The Medical Library, in well-equipped quarters on "i | 
first floor of 1339 H Street, N.W., contains 40,000 carefully selected volum 
including the new medical works and the principal medical journals. 


" Miu 
: " r : " e - ntifi i 
Interlibrary loan service is maintained with other medical and scie 


libraries. day. | 
The Medical Library is open from 7:30 a.m. to 10 p.m. each " p 

Monday through Friday; from 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Saturday; and fro 

noon to 5 p.m. Sunday. Hospit”! 


A branch of the Medical Library is maintained in the University evel) | 
for the use of the resident physicians, interns, and students. It is open £ 
day from 8:30 a.m. to 11 p.m. ! 


Students at the George Washington University Sc 
ical experience at the University Hospital, 


ated hospitals. 


The George Washington University Hospital. 
and directed by the Faculty of the School of 
Clinical Opportunities for the instruction of medical students. 


fector, Chairmen of Departments, 
f " " 
Or the supervision of patient care. 


direct responsibility to patients 
lory of patients, laboratory 


are PP ee 
re Presented and correlated. 


The Meyer Pavilion, a new addition, h 


niversity Hospital by 


Clinic: : 

o. research unit; a 
ich include a linear accelerator. 
The i niversity Clinic 


Í “er 
ng adjacent to 
ervice 


: and cancer detection 
lon in t 


he University Clinic 


children’s Hospital. 
à il Ten in the United 
“Xperience 


clinic 


States. 


are 


Olumbia Hospital for Women. 


" a ington U 
"Sar about 


Almost 5,000 
tally, © 
trainin 


Medic 


al Center Program. 
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CLINICAL FACILITIES 


hool of Medicine receive clin- 
at the University Clinic, and at affili- 


This 550-bed hospital, staffed 
Medicine, provides excellent 
The Medical Di- 


and Directors of Sections are responsible 
Under guidance, the individual student has 
Clinical conferences are held in which the his- 


the University Hospital 
available 


given in Children's Hospital. 


records, and the physical and pathological findings 


as greatly enriched the facilities of the 
making available new monitored operating rooms; a 
radioisotope laboratory; and radiotherapy facilities, 


The University Clinic is housed in a 13-story build- 
Clinic facilities for each Hospital 
Students are assigned for instruc- 


This is one of the largest and best known hospitals for 
Medical students receive training and clinical 
in pediatrics on both clinic and inpatient services. Special lectures 
al work in child psychiatry are 


oc This 150-bed hospital, situated only two 
mS from the University Hospital, is utilized by medical students at George 


10,000 patients are admitted, 


B in Obstetrics and Gynecology in 


İstrie i cm . 
Hog trict of ¢ olumbia General Hospital. 


.OSpit 
Cllity f 


Ity 


Patie 
ts 
is i 


Cute m 


al, 


niversity for clinical training in obstetrics and gynecology. Each 
and there are 12,000 outpatient visits. 
deliveries and 4,500 gynecological operations are performed an- 
olumbia Hospital for Women is an affiliated hospital for residency 
the George Washington University 


The District of Columbia General 


Or students in the School of Medicine. 


- hospital has a bed capacity of 
for the 
nt departn 


S the | 
edica 


M ating 


°Cilitie 


s fo 


Services 
' 3,500 ba 
50 "Y . 

a 4.5 examine 


approximately 750. 
care of the indigent sick of the community. Annually, the out- 
ent has over 180,000 clinic visits: approximately 83,000 pa- 
Tegister in the emergency room, and 22,000 are admitted to the hospital. 
argest emergency service in the District, and a great variety of 
l and surgical problems are examined and treated. 
-This new and already expanding 300-bed voluntary com- 
aching hospital serves a burgeoning suburban area and provides all 
including psychiatry. Each year over 15,500 patients are ad- 
bies delivered, 8,000 surgical operations performed, and 36,000 
d and treated in the Emergency Suite. Fairfax Hospital offers 


One of the largest general hospitals in the country, is a teaching fa- 


It is the principal 


internship program, a School of Medical Technology, and clinical 


r à School of Practical Nursing. Students of the School of Medi- 
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cine serve at this hospital in clinical clerkship and elective programs Fairfax 
Hospital is an affiliated hospital for residency training in Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology in the George Washington University Medical Center Program. 

St. Elizabeths Hospital.—St. Elizabeths Hospital, established by an act of 
Congress in 1855, is a federal psychiatric hospital administered under the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. This hospital provides for the 
treatment, care, and general well-being of approximately 7,500 patients o 
whom 5,900 are resident. The facility includes a completely approved Genera 
Hospital to meet the needs for medical and surgical care and functions with 8 
full-time staff within the hospital plus attending physicians in various speci" 
ties. The hospital maintains an up-to-date medical library. 

Medical students of George Washington University utilize the facilities of 
St. Elizabeths for clinical psychiatric training. Opportunities for research are 
enhanced by a cooperative arrangement with the National Institute of Mental 
Health of the United States Public Health Service. 

Veterans Administration Hospital.—This new 700-bed hospital, which re 
places the Mt. Alto Veterans Administration Hospital and the Veterans Admin 
istration Outpatient Clinic, was opened in May, 1965. 

In addition to the medical, surgical, psychiatric, neurological, tuberculaf; 
and physical medicine and rehabilitation services, there is a large outpatient 
program; an extensive medical research program; programs in open hea 
surgery, cobalt therapy, and renal dialysis; a metabolic program; and a spe 
cially designed Administrative Research Laboratory. 
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Washington Hospital Center. Opened in 1958, this 829-bed private, volun- 
lary institution serves the greater Washington area through a triad of activities: 
Patient care, teaching, and research. The Center is the tenth busiest of more 
than 7,000 hospitals in the United States and the second busiest private hos- 
Pital in terms of inpatient admissions. A very active emergency service cares 
lor more than 48,000 patients a year, and the 36 clinics provide all major 
clinical service except pediatrics for about 82,000 outpatients yearly. In ad- 
ition to an extensive approved internship and residency program, the Center 
lers organized instruction for nurses, laboratory and X-ray technicians, medi- 
“al secretaries, and other health-related vocations. 


SOVERNMENT MUSEUMS 


The Armed Forces Institute of Pathology, on the grounds of Walter Reed 


wy Medical Center, affords unexcelled opportunity for study of conditions 
Met in general medicine and surgery as well as those of special military signifi- 
eee. Its collection of anatomical and pathological specimens comprises ma- 
erj 


mal received from all areas of the world and is unequalled in this country. 

The Museum of Hygiene, the National Museum, the Smithsonian Institution, 
he Botanic Gardens, and the various collections of the Department of Agri- 

Culture all afford opportunity for study of materials of special interest in vari- 
* areas of medicine and its allied sciences. 


X The Degree of Doctor of Medicine 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


A MINIMI M OF 


titution of ! 
Plieq to the 


90 SEMESTER HOURS must have been earned in an accredited 
ligher learning. Credits earned in a professional school can be 


fulfillment of this minimum requirement only if they are accept- 


E PY the applicant's college or university toward a Bachelor's degree in Arts 
„ence. A credit under the quarter system is two-thirds of a semester hour. 
Lis ady 


antageous to complete four full years of undergraduate work. Only 
m Ptional Students are accepted upon completion of the minimal require- 
ents, 


before following courses must be completed with satisfactory — 
tope, Ihe applicant can be certified for matriculation. All "un í— 
With Must include sufficient laboratory work to give assurance of familiarity 
the experimental methods and techniques of the disciplines. 

be ei iology; g semester hours, including 4 hours of laboratory. This may 


er in general biology or zoology but may not include separately credited 
5 in botany. 


inch *mistry: 8 semester hours of general inorganic chemistry (which ry 
lo g * qualitative analysis), including 4 semester hours of laboratory; and 


Mester hours of organic chemistry, including laboratory. 
ysics: 8 semester hours, including at least 2 semester hours of laboratory. 


LR Nglish: 6 semester hours in composition and literature. This may be the 
introduc 


tle n 
nd Math dn 


tory college course or its equivalent. È 
equired for admission, courses in embryology, histology, genetics, 
ematics are strongly recommended. 
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ADMISSION PROCEDURE 


The applicant should give careful attention to the entrance requirements, sup 
plying all the information asked for on the application and furnishing the 
School with all the required credentials. An applicant cannot be considere 
until the following are received: 

1. A fully completed Application for Admission. 

2. Official transcripts of record from the registrar of each college, 
sity, professional school, or other medical school attended—including summer 
sessions. Inclusion of transferred credits on a transcript will not serve in place 
of the transcript from the school where the credits were earned. Applicants 
currently in attendance should request official transcripts of record to date an 
send supplemental transcripts as soon as courses are completed and grades are 
recorded. 

3. Letters of recommendation from the applicant's premedical 
committee or from the references given in the application. 

4. The results of the Medical College Adm:ssion Test, sponsored b 
Association of American Medical Colleges. Information concerning this 
may be obtained from premedical advisers or the Association of America 
Medical Colleges, Division of Educational Measurement and Research, OM 
Dupont Circle, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


univer 


advisory 


y the 
s test 


i — : versit} 
5. A check or money order made out to George Washington Univers? 
in the amount of $25 to cover the cost of evaluating credentials. 
ADVANCED STANDING 
: "Pág ; s „anced 
The School of Medicine’s curriculum is such that admission with advan À 


: A . ese " . : scion U 
standing is ordinarily limited to the third year. Applicants for admise ail 
the second year will be considered in exceptional circumstances. T he app"! 
must: ‘cine 
ol of medici" 


1. Be or have been a regularly registered student in a scho ican 
which is a member or an affiliate member of the Association of Amer! 
Medical Colleges. he # 

2. Be in good standing and eligible to continue in the school where en 
currently enrolled, or eligible to re-enter that school if his education has 
interrupted. ire 

3. Have completed a course of study at least equivalent to that requ i 
for advancement to the year for which he is applying had he been à ^ t0 
in the George Washington University School of Medicine. For admissi ary 


the second year, he must have completed all work in anatomy, biochem ve 
microbiology, and physiology. For admission to the third year, he mus 
completed didactic courses in medicine, surgery, obstetrics and gy 
pediatrics, and psychiatry. 

4. Have the endorsement of the dean of his school of med 
thorized delegate. 

5. Take the Part I Examination of the National Board o 
ers if he is applying for admission to the third year. He should p cric 
the examination in June of the year in which he wishes to enter. - ibiects ° 
citizens attending foreign medical schools are required to pass all su on $ 
the Part I Examination in order to demonstrate competence in the basic o: the 

The application procedures are otherwise the same as those given un 
general instructions for admission. 


"E 
icine OF his 


s :xamil" 
f Medical EXP, x, 
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SELECTION PROCI DURES 


The Committee on Admissions reviews credentials as soon as they are com- 
Plete. The € ommittee is guided in the selection of students by the applicant's 
Academic ability, the results of the Medical College Admission Test, and per- 
nal qualifications as determined by letters of reference and personal inter- 
view, Applicants are interviewed regionally or locally on invitation by the 
Committee. Ihe applicant who is invited to an interview should make every 


‘Hort to keep the appointment or let the School know promptly if another 
‘rangement must be made. 


* applicant's record. 
tecommend 
Each applicant is notified of the Committee's decision as soon as possible. 
n applicant who is offered a place in a class is required, within two weeks, 
io Notify the Office of Admissions of the School of Medicine of his intent to 
> cept the place reserved for him. A deposit of $100 must be remitted within 
‘WO Weeks of the date of admission. This deposit will not be refunded after 
“arch first. It will be credited toward the tuition for the first semester. 
Ccompanying the offer of a place in class will be forms for a report on 
: Ysical condition. This report must be completed and returned to the Office 
dmissions of the School of Medicine by the student's physician within two 
Onths of receipt of the letter of acceptance. 
Questions related to admissions, 


The interviewer's report is an essential part of 
The Committee on Admissions will not make a final 
ation until it has been received. 


requests for applications, or the mailing 
"Pplications and credentials should be addressed to: Office of Admissions, 


y. Be Washington University School of Medicine, 1331 H Street, N.W., 
‘Shington, D.C. 20005. 


REG cy. 

IGISTRA 1 ION 

duc ^X fall semester of the academic year 1971-72, registration will be con- 
e ) 


at the University Gymnasium, 2010 H Street, N.W., from 10 a.m. 


Stm P-m., September 9, The time and place of registration for the spring 
' and the summer session of fourth-year clerkships, will be announced. 


'ES AN 
AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 
Th 
e ; t ti 
Page following lees have been established for the academic year 1971-72. (See 
*l for Projected tuition increases for 1972-75.) 


--- 
Tylication I $25.00 
ition fea PR 110 
Fine fee, for the academic year: r 
2 at students ww» 2,500.00 
> « 2,300.00 
^ i wre a 
le ^ Center fee, charged all students (except those granted duds 
ave 
i r Of absence" status) each semester .......01..cccoccssescccseunee — 37.5 
eris tration lee, for failure to register within the designated 
Lite pe 15.00 
000 99 iiri EE TRI PERIERE MAREA IT DAR eee p9oqe$629694o9q900P EP 
le Pàym i . y hos diio 
(see «p, ^^t fee, charged for failure to make payments when due ait 
nan Payment of Fees,” pages 20-21) 15.06 
ancia 3 i : = : 
l'an : reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial encum 
- i $, > » f e> 
20.91) "s nonpayment of fees (see "Payment of Fees, pages 


35.00 
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Continuous Registration fee, charged each student granted “leave of 
absence" status for each semester in the School of Medicine . $74.00 
University Center fee, charged each student granted "leave of ab- 


sence" status, each semester 3.50 
SNMP Au aeiveto queste A E aA 25.00 
Returned check fee, charged a student whose check is returned be- 00 

15. 


cause of insufficient funds or improper drafting............................ 


PAYMENT OF FEES 


The annual fee of $2,500 for the 1971-72 academic year for first-year S 
dents is payable at the rate of $1,250 on or before registration day for eac 
semester. The annual fee of $2,300 for the 1971—72 academic year fof 
other students is payable at the rate of $1,150 on or before registration day for 
each semester. Students registered for the summer session of fourth-yea! 
clerkships will be on “continuous registration” without charge until the follow 
ing fall semester. No student is permitted to complete registration or atten 
classes until all charges are paid. Tuition and fees are payable at the office 
of the Cashier of the University. Checks and postal money orders should 
made out to The George Washington University. 

The Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and maint 
student accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and board charges. 
tuition is due and payable in full as described above, a student may sign 
deferred payment contract with the Student Accounts Office at the time z 
registration permitting him to pay one-half of the total tuition and fees. (er 
cept for fees payable in advance) at the time of registration and the remaining 
half on or before November 3, 1971 (for the fall semester), and March 2 
1972 (for the spring semester). Interest at the rate of eight per cent 


annum on the unpaid balance will be charged from the date of registration. y 
nov 


aining 
ile 


the date payment is made. The University will not obligate itself to he 
the student, in advance, of the payment-due date for the second half © : 
semester charge ; 

Students receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, 1 


ment tuition contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not permitt ced 
sign deferred payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges ex 
the value of the tuition awards by $465 or more. Under such circums 
the student may be permitted to pay one-half of the amount due from 
student at the time of registration and to defer the balance by signing ? 
ferred payment contract. 

Students who fail to make any payment when due will be 
charged a $15 late payment fee. Accounts which become 30 days past 
will be financially encumbered and will be subject to the interest charge. 
eight per cent per annum. In the event a student's account is financially ent 
cumbered, the student forfeits his rights to the use of the deferred pay 
contracts in future semesters, and the Student Accounts Office will noti di 
Registrar to withhold grades, future registration privileges, transcrip’ ily: 
plomas, and other academic information until the account is settled financ a 
Financial settlement will require payment in full of all amounts due the 
versity in addition to a financial reinstatement fee of $35. the 

After a student has entered the course of instruction he is obligated fo the 
tuition for the full semester. A student registered for the clerkships ° 


tane 


alll | 
automaticil! 
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Summer session 


is obligated for tuition due at the time of registration for the 
followin 


8g fall semester, except that in the case of withdrawal or leave of absence 
à pro rata payment will become due immediately. 
Acceptance by the University of a stude 


nt's fees does not in any way obli- 
Sate the School of Medicine to : 


accept the student for any subsequent semester 
"T summer session, and the right is reserved to require the withdrawal of any 


"dent whenever, in the interest of the student or the School, the Faculty 
*ems it advisable to do so. 


PROJECTED TUITION INCREASES FOR 1972-75 


Academic year tuition increases for first-year students have been estimated as 


lows: 1972-73, $500; 1973-74. no increase; 1974—75, not yet determined. 
, “ademic year tuition increases for other students have been estimated as fol- 
Ws: 1972 73, $300; 1973—74, $400; 1974—75. not yet determined. Every 
“fort will be made to keep tuition increases within these limits However, it is 
not possible to project future economic data with certainty, and circumstances 
ay Tequire an adjustment in these estimates. 


COST op 

ite minimum cost of necessary textbooks and student equipment (microscope, 
Ing materials, glass slides, clinical thermometer, stethoscope, hemocytom- 
» Uniforms, etc.) is approximately as follows: first year, $700; second year, 

E third year, $200; and fourth year, $150. Microscopes must be provided 
* Student. Rentals are not available. 


TEXTBOOKS AND STUDENT EQUIPMENT 


Because I 


r nany parents may wish some option in meeting and financing all 
Part of the cost of a college education, the University offers educational loan 
ig through the Girard Trust Bank, Philadelphia, Pa.; Funds for Education, 
» Manchester, N.H.; and The Riggs National Bank, Washington, D.C. 
n ious similar in purpose, these plans vary somewhat in coverage and 
in t lons, One-year and multiple-year plans are available. Insurance cover- 
: life and health of the sponsor is provided through these plans. 
tipi iduals over twenty-one years of age who are employed full-time are also 
the Con to apply. They may sponsor their own contracts, provided they meet 
s Itions specified by the plan for which they are applying. Mae 
of Stud ures and applications describing these plans are available in the An 
20006 *nt Financial Aid, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


TOR OF MEDICINE 


Ve 
bay.” Candidate 
lec, ttisfactoril 
four 3 under 
yy, “*demic y 
Mpleted 
lions, 


for graduation with the degree of Doctor of Medicine must 
y completed the requirements of the School of Medicine as 
"Plan of Instruction" on pages 12-13, including not less than 
ears of study as a matriculated student in Medicine. He must 


e YS ere i 
" all required courses and passed satisfactorily all prescribed 


amine 


SCHOOL OF 


A candidate who has completed the four-year medical course and has received 


the grade of H (Honors) in courses totalling 50 per cent or more of t 
number of semester hours he has taken may be recommended by the 
for graduation "With Distinction." 


he total 
Faculty 


COMBINED BACHELOR OF ARTS AND DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 


In order to be recommended for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, the candidate 
must complete at least 94 semester hours of prescribed college work (at l 
30 hours and one year of residence must be completed in Columbian Coll 
of Arts and Sciences) and the first year of the medical curriculum. 1 


eas! 
ege 


Jpon satis- 


factory completion of the fourth year of the medical curriculum the studen 


becomes eligible for the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 


COMBINED MASTER OF SCIENCE AND DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 


Students in the School who wish to apply for the combined degrees of M 
of Science and Doctor of Medicine must meet the requirements for adn 
to the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. They must be recommer 
the chairman of the department and by the deans of the Graduate Sc 
Arts and Sciences and the Medical Center 

The Master of Science program consists of a minimum of 
A maximum of 12 semester hours of credit for graduat 


aste! 
jissio^ 
ide 

hool ol 


30 semester hou? 
e-level cours 


completed as a part of the Doctor of Medicine degree (and not already ? 
fulfillment of the 


plied toward the Bachelor’s degree) will be allowed in 
quirements of the Master of Science degree. The remaining 18 semes 
of course work, which includes a thesis, must be in course work 


ter hous 


in the basi? 


medical sciences normally required for a Master of Science degree in 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


PROGRAM FOR THE DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 
DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY DEGREES 


A dual program is available to qualified students who seek both the 
Medicine and Doctor of Philosophy degrees 
fulfilled for both degrees are identical to those currently and separate 
lished in the School of Medicine and the Graduate School of Arts and 


The requirements whic 


Doctor d 
h must 
ly esta 


Scien | 
9 


a maximum 0 
Medicine towaf 


A student working toward these degrees may apply 
mester hours of approved work taken in the School oí 
total of 72 semester hours required to complete the 
tor of Philosophy degree. 
earned in graduate courses during periods whe 


requirements 


[Twenty-four hours of this requi : 
n the student is not oblig 


for the t 
rement mus 
ate 


£ 
. during summer 5* 


full-time enrollment 
vacation periods, etc. 


The final 24 semester hours of dissertation 


resea re fin’! 


ith the ^; 
ward the Doctor of Philosophy degree may begin concurrently wit mpi | 
The estimated expected time for co 


semester of graduate course work 
of this dual program is 6 years 

In order to enter the dual degree program, a prospective stud 
apply for and gain admission to both the Graduate School of 
and the School of Medicine separately through established proces 


gi 
ent DU. 


Arts and ui ! 


jures. 
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Admission to both schools, he may then apply for affiliation with the dual de- 
Wee program. Work toward the Doctor of Philosophy degree is performed 
ünder the jurisdiction of a d partmental Doctoral Committee. 

MAS ^ 
TASTER OF SCIENCE AND DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY REQUIREMENTS 
The requirements for the degrees of Master 
are Stated in the Under 'raduate and Graduate Catalogue of the University, 


Which is available at the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, George Wash- 
Ngton University, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


of Science and Doctor of Philosophy 


FINANCIAL AID 


on following fellowships, scholarships, and loan funds are available to stu- 

k 5 in the School of Medicine Unless otherwise specified, inquiries should 

og rected to the Office of the Dean of the Medical Center, George Washing- 
Diversity, 1331 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


Wilbur J 
Edith K. 


Provide 


and Edith K. Carr Memorial Fellow ship Fund (1965).—By bequest 


Carr, former Trustee of the l niversity. The income from this fund 
aa. 5 fellowships in surgery, med 
üShineton 


ef 


icine, or medical research at the George 
University Hospital. 


manuel Jordan Graham Fellowship in Surgery (1961). By bequest, in 


Qr) of Judge and Mrs. Graham. The income from this fund, up to 

"ear may be used to assist students who are pursuing postgraduate study or 

E" E" preferably in surgery, at the School of Medicine i 

ing E individual is conducting such work or deserving of the award, the 
^ may be used to provide one or more scholarships (to cover tuition and 

ix * School e 


Icine | expenses deemed appropriate) for students in the School of Med- 
Surga ^PPlication should be filed with the Chairman of the Department of 
"Ty no later than March 1. 
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Robin Miller Research Fellowship (1953).—A $3,000 fellowship established 
by bequest of Mrs. Robin Miller for the study of cardiovascular diseases. 

Henry Rau Foundation Student Fellowship Grant (1967) Awarded af 
nually to a student in the School of Medicine for research in cancer and allie 
diseases at the George Washington University Clinic. 1 

U.S. Public Health Service Training Grants.—Information concerning trath 


ing grants in fields of the medical sciences is available at the Office of the Dea® 
of the Medical Center. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Scholarships awarded to students in the School of Medicine are credited for the 


academic year unless otherwise specified. Each holder must carry a full sche 
ule of academic work during the period for which the scholarship is aware 
Applicants should apply on prescribed forms which must be filed in the Offic? 
of the Associate Dean for Student and Curricular Affairs no later than Marc 
15 preceding the academic year for which the scholarship is to be awarded: | 
Anna Bartsch Hospital Intern Scholarship (1946).—A partial scholarsh! 
established by Dr. Anna Bartsch-Dunne as a memorial to her mother. Awar 
to a woman intern in the University Hospital ^ 
Anna Bartsch Medical Student Scholarship (1946).—A partial scholarship 
established by Dr. Anna Bartsch-Dunne as a memorial to her mother. Awar 
to a woman in the School of Medicine "of outstanding scholarship, characte, 
and promise, who intends to make the practice of medicine her life profession, 
Jack I. Bender Scholarship (1967).—A partial scholarship established by! 
family of Jack I. Bender as a memorial to their father. Awarded annually t0 
student in the School of Medicine on the basis of academic performance a 
need. ’ 
Everett Lamont Bradley Scholarship (1954).—A partial scholarship, by pe 
quest of Alice R. H. Bradley in memory of her son, for a student in the 9C j^ 
of Medicine. pr. 
Dr. Edith SeVille Coale Scholarships (1965).—Provided at the request of ed 
Coale for women in the School of Medicine. The scholarships are administer 
by the Zonta Club of Washington. Application should be made to the " 
of the Associate Dean for Student and Curricular Affairs no later than Dect 
ber 1. ne 
George Washington University Medical Alumni Scholarships (1965) 
$2,000 scholarship awarded to a student in each of the four classes o 
School of Medicine, on the basis of financial need and scholarship. 
Health Professions Scholarship Program (1966).—Awarded by the Sc 
Medicine to students who qualify under the provisions of Public Law 977 
Inquiries should be directed to the Associate Dean for Student an Curricu 
Affairs. ni 
Joan Luria Hines Scholarship (1968)—Established by friends, students. v 
faculty of the School of Medicine as a memorial to the wife of a m 
student. den” i 
Robert Woods Johnson Scholarship Fund.—Available to medical SU tio 
from New Jersey upon application to the Robert Woods Johnson Foun olat |, 
Ki-Wives of Washington Scholarship Fund (1958).—Two tuition $° g 
ships available to students in the School of Medicine. 


j of 
ee 


Jat |, 


Li 
Tage - 
the age. A letter of 


hoe Columbian Women Sc 


Ple: 
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Medical Research Scholar ships and Traineeships 
n the research programs of 
arch methods Research s 


For student participation 
the School of Medicine or special training in re- 
cholarships are ordinarily awarded for full-time 
“tivity during the summer months; research traineeships support part-time 
Work during the academic vear Scholars are "matched" with members of the 
Aculty in with their mutual interests, Trainees are designated by 
the departments responsible for the programs. These programs have been spon- 
“red by the National Institutes of Health. In addition a number of research 
;tolarships have been made available through the Washington Heart Associa- 
On, 


accordance 


Chas. Pfizer 


Medical Scholarship Program (1962),— E 
SSigt 


4 student in the School of Medicine 

Schoo] of Medicine Scholarship Fund (1948).— Established by gifts of vari- 
9nors for tuition awards in the School of Medicine. 

Davia Perry Steinman Memorial S« holarship Fund (1960).—Established by 

stds and classmates. Awarded annually to a sophomore in the School of 

“dicine on the basis of need and academic performance, 

ames J. Whisman Scholarship (1966).—A partial scholarship by bequest of 

"Res J. Whisman for needy and deserving students in the School of Medicine. 


stablished to financially 


0 
LUMBIAN WOMEN SCHOI ARSHIP FUNDS 


holarships are awarded to women students on the 
and scholastic attainment. Candidates must have com- 
15 hours at this University with a minimum B (3.0) 
application for these scholarships should be addressed to 
Columbian Women Scholarships, care of the Alumni Office, 


is : 
5 of financial need 


à minimum of 


hairman. 


Sorge w 


for th ashington University, Washington, D.C. 20006, no later than May 15 
2d 


Li 


Vatdeq 


fun ** D. and M yrtie 
ly EX $1,000 for tuition 


fall semester, and January 1 for the spring semester. Scholarship aid is 


e from income of the following endowments: m , 
Se Fant Evans Scholarship Fund (1967).—A $10,000 fund for tuition aid, 

" Shed by bequest of Jessie Fant Evans, former Trustee of the University. 

7 H. Wilson Memorial Scholarship Fund (1926).—A 


aid, established by Elizabeth Wilson as a memorial 
Parents. 


f 
AN FUNDs 


rain: 
the “ining, students enroll 


tin, didate must (1) 
ane 


ducation Loan Guarantee Program 
al school students (beyond the first semester of 


MT for E Carr Medical School Loan Fund (1962).—Established by Mrs. 


leq), 8055 to students in the School of Medicine. 
h 


rofessions Student Loan Program.—This fund is available to a full- 


* st 
iij, dent Pursuing a course of study leading to the degree of Doctor of 
0 


Dlerns, residents, students engaged in premedical or other profes- 
ed in programs of study other than those leading 
above, are not eligible for these loans. ; 
be a citizen of the United States or have such immi- 
al plans as to indicate that he intends to become a per- 
of the United States, (2) be in need of the amount of the loan 


“gree mentione 
ned 
l cand ed 


Status and person 
resident 
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to be able to pursue his course of study, and (3) be in good standing with the 
School. Inquiries concerning deadlines and applications should be directed t? 
the Associate Dean for Student and Curricular Affairs 

Joseph H. Himes Loan Fund (1956).—Available for loans to students in the 
School of Medicine. 

W. K. Kellogg Medical School Loan Fund (1942).—Established by w. K 
Kellogg Foundation in Battle Creek, Michigan, for loans to students in the 
School of Medicine. 

Jessie B. Martin Loan Fund (1967).—Established by friends of Mrs. Jessie B 
Martin, former Editor of Academic Publications at the University. An emer 
gency fund for loans up to $250, available to students who are degree candi- 


dates. 1 
Pfizer Medical School Loan Fund (1953). Established by Chas pfizer & 
Co., Inc., for loans to students in the School of Medicine 

School of Medicine Loan Fund (1951).—A fund established and support 


. . . E 0 
bv medical school students, available for loans to students in the Schoo 


ted 


Medicine. 
Sutherland Medical School Loan Fund (1941).—Established by Rose L 
Sutherland for loans to students in the School of Medicine e 
W. E. Wrather Medical Student Loan Fund (1967).—Established by gift ¢ 
Mrs. Olive D. Wrather in memory of her husband, for loans to students in ! 
School of Medicine. 


PRIZES 


A : X - -ward 
American Medical Women's Association, Inc., Prize.—A cetificate awar 


annually to each woman ranking academically in the upper 10 per cent of " 
graduation class. An additional prize of $100 is awarded to a woman who 
the highest scholastic ranking in her graduating class. 

Samuel M. and Miriam S. Dodek Prize (1967).—Established in n 
Professor Bernhard Zondek, the eminent discoverer of the endocrinology | 
the human female reproductive cycle. Awarded annually to a member os i 
graduating class of the School of Medicine who has attained a commenda 
knowledge and understanding of the field of female endocrinology. d 

Allie S. Freed Prize (1957).—Awarded annually to a member of the gr? 
ating class in the School of Medicine who has demonstrated exceptiona 
ficiency in the field of preventive medicine. ra 

Walter Freeman Prize (1966).—Awarded annually to a student in the k ot 
uating class in the School of Medicine who submits the best essay ba^ T, 
original investigation. 

Alec Horwitz Prize (1959).—A prize of $100 awarded annually to 
who has demonstrated exceptional proficiency in the field of surgery: hint 

Oscar Benwood Hunter Prize (1952).—Established by The George - Um 
ton University Medical Society, now known as The George Washington "a 
versity Medical Alumni Association. Awarded annually to à member jit À 
graduating class of the School of Medicine who has demonstrated outstàP D 
ability in pathology. A 

Jacobi Medical Society Prize (1962).—Established in memory of Dr. "s 
ham Jacobi, the founder of pediatrics practice in the United States. AW’ w !, 
annually to a member of the graduating class of the School of Medicine ^ i 
has demonstrated outstanding ability in pediatrics 


i 
yemory °; 
(n 


(nu 
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Howard Kan. 1. F. A. King Obst trical Society Prize (1937).—Established 
‘ memory of Dr Howard Kane and Dr. A. F. A. King, who served as 
rofessors in the School of Medicine. Awarded annually to a member of the 
fraduating class of the School of Medicine 
ibility in Obstetrics and gynecology 
; Lange Medic al Publications Prize. 
* graduating class who 
Prize Consists o 
"al Publications 


Hı 
law E. ^—A prize of $100 established by Mrs. 
o in memory of her husband, who was a distinguished member of the 
ing Ai Staff of the University, presented annually to a member of the gradu- 


itin i a i : 
a" class who has demonstrated exceptional proficiency in the field of obstet- 
s and gynecology 


enj ' hec ye 42605 i . . . 
lon, vet Manchester Prize (1966)— stablished by a grateful patient in 
i nor of Doctor 


M. Benjamin Manchester, Clinical Professor of Medicine. Award- 
, «nnually to 
ls 


who has demonstrated outstanding 


Awarded annually to two members of 
are considered outstanding by their classmates. The 
f the graduate's choice of four books published by Lange Medi- 


Lawson Prize (1957 


(4 


a member of the graduating class in the School of Medicine who 


Sa p z 
Drac n Outstanding record and shows promise of real humanitarianism in the 
Clice of medicine 
7 
lating ' Mosby Book Prize.—Awarded annually to four members of the grad- 
fig g class who are considered outstanding by their classmates. The prize con- 


Me he graduate's choice of a book pub 
Warde 9. Neviaser Prize in Orthopaedic Surgery (1956). A prize of $100 
R a ny to the senior in the School of Medicine who scores the high- 
John Ord e wm examination and clinical aspects of orthopaedic surgery. 
Mber f raya : rize (£707 J. —By bequest, $150 awarded annually to the 
tst Schola apd —€— class of the School of Medicine who has the high- 
Phi E standing 

Soh elta Epsilon Prize (1965) 
Medicine for schol 
Of Phi Delta I psilon 
An Omega watch and 
Am * the graduating class who 


lished by C.V. Mosby Company. 


Awarded annually to a student in the 


arship leadership, and service, and who is a 


a scroll awarded annually to the mem- 


rican nini, 5 best exemplifies the ideals of the modern 
] Villian ; Ysician. The winner is chosen by vote of the graduating class. 
% senior G. Schafhirt Prize (196¢ By bequest, $200 awarded annually to 
a Some " student in the School of Medicine for the best original essay or thesis 
, medical subject 


ol Current 
ed Achievement Prize. 
aiim, annually to a member 

ates on the b 


Pjoh, public interest | 
Y 1 prize of $200 and an inscribed plaque 
of the graduating class selected by his or her 


asis of outstanding scholastic and personal achievement. 


REGULATIONS 


M 
ENDANC} 
Mug 
ent 1 
“leq nd '5 not permitted to attend classes until registration has been com- 
d fee E : 
lees due have been paid Regular attendance is required. 
Honors P. 


» !—Pass; F—Failure: / Incomplete; W—Withdraw 
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Those students whose performances in a subject, as determined by the de 
partment concerned, are of a very high caliber, and who, in addition, haM 
demonstrated those qualities of intellectual curiosity, integrity, and self-dis# 
pline which clearly set them apart from the majority of the group, may b 
assigned the grade of H (Honors). : 

The grade of P (Pass) will be assigned to all students who meet the mini 
mum standards of performance in a subject as determined by the departmel! 
concerned, unless they are entitled to the grade of H (Honors). 

The grade of F (Failure) will be assigned when a student fails to meet tlf 
minimum standards of performance in a subject as determined by the depa 
ment concerned. A student receiving the grade of F in any subject may n 
advance to the work of the following year until he has complied with sue 
recommendations of the Committee on Scholarship as are approved by t 
Executive Faculty. 

The grade of / (Incomplete) will be assigned when a student fails to con 
plete all the required work in a course for reasons acceptable to the Associat 
Dean for Student and Curricular Affairs. A student in the freshman and sop 
omore years may not proceed into the work of the following year until à gn 
of I has been removed; if not removed, a grade of / will be automaticil! 
changed to a grade of F (Failure) after one year. A student in the junior 
and in the clinical clerkships must remove a grade of / prior to graduation. pk 

The grade of W (Withdraw) will be assigned only when a student is un? i 
to continue in school for reasons acceptable to the Associate Dean for Stu e 
and Curricular Affairs (such reasons may not include poor scholarship). 9 
a student may be readmitted, at the discretion of the Associate Dean for i 
dent and Curricular Affairs, within a period of two years, and he may rer 
for credit the course or courses in which he had been assigned the grade 9 


PROBATION 

: n »mesl" 
A student who receives grades of F in courses totalling 6 or more seme. 
hours in one semester will be placed on academic probation for the follo , 


semester. A student who while on probation who receives a grade of F vix 


course will be continued on probation for the following semester. 


ACADEMIC DISMISSAI 


r m" 
A student (1) who exceeds three semesters, consecutive or otherwise, on fs 


bation; or (2) who receives grades of F in courses totalling 14 or more $ê js 
ter hours in any academic year; or (3) who receives grades of F in cox 
totalling more than 20 semester hours of work in the School of Medicine 
(4) whose academic achievement is otherwise considered unsatisfactory , dj 
Committee on Scholarship will not be allowed to continue in the Scho? 
Medicine. 


EXAMINATIONS : 
e 1 4 * n - ald gut 
Examinations, which may be written, oral, or practical, will be he 

| 


and/or at the end of each semester. 
( 


REGULATIONS 


All students in the School of Medicine are required to take Part I and Part 

of the National Board of Medical Examiners. A student failing to attain a 
Passing average for the Part I examination in June must repeat the examina- 
Yon in September of the same year and will be registered on academic proba- 
on for the following semester. 


ACADEMIC DISHONESTY 


Academic dishonesty on the part of any student will result in a disciplinary 
Vade of F for the course involved and also may, upon the recommendation of 
œ Dean's Council, result in his suspension from the University for a stated 
mod, at the end of which time he may petition for readmission. The 
«Viplinary grade of “Failure—Academic Dishonesty" will be recorded for the 
“urse involved, and this grade will be employed in the computation of the 
Nality-point index. A student so suspended shall be withdrawn from all other 
"ürses except those in which all work has been completed. 


"ADUA TION 


n Applic ation for Graduation Application for graduation must be filed in the 
ice of the Dean and the fee must be paid at the time of registration for the 
> Semester of the senior year. 
tesence at Graduation A candidate is required to be present at the gradua- 


LO i * " . * n 

ü exercises unless written application for graduation in absentia is approved 

? the De. 
can. 


Rig A 
HT To DISMISS STUDENTS 
e ri nth ai 
the Nght is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student from 
Sty "lVersity, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest of the 
nt or the University, the University Administration deems it advisable. 


NT To CHANGE RULES 


1 


lo ode ersity and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve the right 
to f ify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations shall go 
Orce w : Tm 
"ce Whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


‘Gy 
T E 
TO MAKE CHANGES IN PROGRAMS 


* right ; 4 
Otice Eht is reserved by the University to make changes in programs without 
never circumstances warrant such changes. 


Re 

EN 

à TLY ESTABLISHED REGULATIONS 

EA 1 - ; 

"hiy Ppendix (pages 158-59) contains regulations recently approved by the 
ersity’g B £ 


oard of Trustees. 


Ny 
ERST POLICY ON 


eneral, the 
tecord co 


THE RELEASE OF STUDENT INFORMATION 


policy of the University is one of attempting to keep the s 
nfidential and out of the hands of those who would use it for 
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other than legitimate reasons. At the same time, the policy must be flexible 
enough not to hinder the student, the University, or the community in thel 
legitimate endeavors. 

No information concerning a student will be released except as noted below: 

1. Information such as whether or not the student is currently enrolled 
dates of attendance; verification of date and place of birth; degrees earne® 
if any, date, major field or area of concentration, and honors received; hom 
and local addresses and telephone numbers; school, college, or division of em 
rollment, and class; verification of signature; name and address of parent of 
guardian. . 

2. The issuance of formal transcripts of record to recognized institutions ol 
higher learning; the certification of academic achievement to the various reco® 
nized professional associations (law, medicine, engineering, education, etc.) 

Additional information will be released only on written authorization from 
the student, or by court order or subpoena. If a subpoena is served, the a 
dent whose record is being subpoenaed will be notified and the subpoen@ v 
be referred to the University's legal counsel. 

Government investigative agencies have no inherent right to 
files and records. If expressly requested, properly identified representa 
from federal, state, or local government agencies may be given the informa 
listed under No. 1 above. 


ont 
access to stude? 
tives 
tio? 


STUDENT HEALTH SERVICES 

ý i x 1 is 
The Student Health Service is an outpatient clinic designed to assist all - 
tered students with their health needs while attending the University. . ) 
service, located at 935 22nd Street, N.W. (in the University Clinic building 


assists with health conditions and medical emergencies by advice and b 
ment, proper referral when necessary, and cooperation with other physici? 
and medical facilities 

During the academic year, the hours are 9 a.m. to 10 p.m., 


Fridav. and 9 a.m. to 12 noon on Saturday. The weekday hours during n 
) ] 5 l^ 
a.m. t0 


A 
Monday throug 


summer sessions are from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m.; Saturday hours are 9 
noon. A physician is in attendance during these hours. 


i xudent Heil 
For serious illnesses or emergencies that occur when the Student H "| 


223-2200), or "| 


Service is closed, students may call the Medical Bureau 3 
Charges 


the Emergency Room of the University Hospital for treatment. 
both of these services are solely the responsibility of the student 
Charges for services that are not available through the Stud 
ice, such as X-ray and laboratory tests, specialty services, and consult 
etc., must be paid by the student. 
The Student Health Service is available only to those students who 
rently enrolled in the University. A student who is not currently enrolle ra 


eI» LD'UM ‘nie for 
one who has severed his connection with the University, 1s ineligible ns fo! 
jinatio 


Ser" 
„nt Health * 
ent ation 


are or 


service, This service is not available between the last day of exam . nem! 

à semester or summer session and the completion of registration for the N 

semester or summer session , 
A student intending to train for an athletic team is required to pass 9 4j 


Aries ;. se a “ries receive 
cal examination. The University is not responsible for injuries T€C* pi 
intercollegiate or intramural games, or in any of the activities of the 

ment of Physical Education. 


HEA TH AND ACCIDE NT INSURANCE 


n addition to the above service, the Student Health 
"lealth and Accident Insurance. on 
rangements for 
“niversity assists in the su 
ind collecting fees during « 


an elective basis, for full-time students. 


bscription process by 
ficial registration periods 
Student may subscribe and 
and other fees at r 
, Subscription will be 
"Wine late reg 
"Bistered anc 


pay the coverage only when he pays his tui- 
registration 


on For those few students who register late, 
available during official late registration. 
istration will not be available 
l failed to subscribe at that time 


Subscription 
for those students who previously 


is" ae Charged and the coverage provided are effective, with minor varia- 

Oh x ^ available folder), whether at the l niversity, at home, or elsewhere, 

the «month basis September through February for those subscribing for 

N w "- March through August for those subscribing for the spring. The 

irr Sed at each official registration period will be the payment required 

ibscri “overage for a 6-month period and must be paid in full at the time of 
Ption 


E Policy contract is between the individual student and the insurance 
ye r and is accepted at am hospital or 
ie Of Medical coverage. Details of the 


“at the Student Health Service Office 


emergency room that accepts this 
policy are contained in a folder avail- 


"Hyg 
"ICAL EXAMINATIONS 
Al fi 
tion ‘year students are required to have a comprehensive physical examina- 
Y sig ot to admission to the School of Medicine. The students are informed 
the ificant findings and advised regarding such measures as will tend to help 
3 Maintain a high standard of health. 
Fj in dition medical students benefit from the complete Tuberculosis Case 
e: 8 Pr 


ceive ogram which the School maintains 
hest tuberculin te 
ils, "Pecialists 
y, ulosis. 


Under this program all students 
and such special attention from 
o a minimum the dangers from 
are immunized against those diseases for which proven 


Sts, X-ray examinations. 
as IS necessary to reduce t 
vw Students 
axis exists. 


RESIDENCE HALLS 


om 

» Plete į Poet 

Mm ^ prormation concerning the University's residence halls is available 
© Directe . 


N 2000 'r of Housing, George Washington University, Washington, 

Inform. 

. Aor i : 3 i 

the pation concerning off-campus housing may be obtained at the Office 

dde Can of the Medical 
Y students. 


Center. Reservations for private housing must be 
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Service has arranged for 


Insurance coverage are the responsibility of the student. The 


administering application cards 
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HONOR SOCIETIES 


Alpha Omega Alpha.—National Honor Medical Society. Members of ti 
Junior and Senior classes meeting the qualifications specified by the constituti 
of the Society are eligible for election to membership. 

William Beaumont Medical Society.—Medical students showing unusual abi 
ity for medical writing and research are elected by the active members of t 
society. 

Howard Kane-A. F. A. King Obstetrical Society.—The fifteen students int 
third- and fourth-year classes who maintain the highest grades in their work! 
obstetrics are eligible for membership. 

Smith-Reed-Russell Society.—Students of the third and fourth years wh 
have received the grade of H (Honors) in courses totalling 40 per cen! ; 
more of their total semester hours are eligible for membership. 


UNIVERSITY CENTER 
The term University Center encompasses a building, an organization, ax 
program. The building is the University's center for community life. It 8 
physical instrument for implementation of the programs and objectives 
organization. 
The organization, composed of students, faculty, administrators, and alum 
in the form of a three-board structure, provides an informal education med! 
for individual and group activities adapted to the leisure-time interests f 
needs of the University community. It also provides training for those J 
involved in management and programming for the Center. " 
The primary purpose of the George Washington University Center 1$ 
continuing development of a broad cultural, intellectual, social, and root 
tional program. Its secondary purpose is the provision of its various S@ i 
and facilities to the campus community for the development of community y 
The Center houses a wide range of facilities to serve the needs of the 
pus, including dining rooms and a rathskeller, a bookstore, lounges àn v 
areas, a theater, bowling lanes and a billiard room, a University Club, St f 
organization offices and workrooms, meeting and conference rooms, an i 
mation center, music listening rooms, social areas, shower and dressing 
lockers, and parking accommodations. 


RECREATION 

The Nation's capital provides abundant recreational resources, à large m, 
of which are available at little or no cost. There are numerous art Pg 
museums, concert halls, theaters, swimming pools, parks, and places wi 
historic interest. Social activities are provided by student organizations P 
University, the School of Medicine, and University-sponsored progr igh 
as intramural sports, concerts, recitals, and dramatic productions. ingt"! 
faiths are represented in Washington by one or more churches. Washi 

one of the most colorful cultural and scientific centers of the world. l 


p Physicians on the Faculty 


The University Hospital and Clinic 


THE MEDICAL STAFI CONSISTS of 


the following groups: Emeritus, Honorary, 
“Niversity, and Courtesy 


and Staff of Instruction of the School of Medicine 


jue eligible for appointments to the University Hospital Staff. The Adminis- 


, "embers. 


] 


0 
| y Feffer, B.A., M.D., Associate Dean 


"Mor of the Hospital and Clinic and the Director of Nursing are ex officio 


Fick OF THE ASSOCIATE DEAN FOR CLINICAL AFFAIRS 


n. . Kaufman, B.S., M.D., Medical Director, University Hospital 


bj 


p, artment of Clinic 


ivis; 
Den, SiOn of Rheum 
EJ ment of 


epar. T'Oencephalographic Laboratory: Harold Stevens, Ph.D., M.D., Director 
depan ent of Neur 


Jar tt of Obstetrics and Gynecology: J.G. Sites, M.D., Chairman 
arme » Ophthalmology: M.F. A rmaly, M.S., M.D., Chairman 


A : Klopp, B.A., M.D., Medical Director, Univ ersity Clinic 
» . Parrish, M.D., Director of Clinical Research 


*rte] Nelson, B.A., M.D., Secretary of the Medical Staff, University Hospital 


IPARTMENTS AND DIVISIONS 


Partment of Anesthesiology: C.S. Coakley, M.D., Chairman; B.S. Epstein, 
B.A., M.D., Associate Chairman 
al Engineering: C.A. Caceres, B.S., M.D., Chairman 
nt of Dermatology: R.S. Higdon, B.S., M.D., Chairman 
artment of Medicine: W.N. Jensen, B.A.. M.D., Chairman; G.A. Kelser, 
Jr., B.S., M.D., Assoc iate Chairman 
Vision of Allergy: Halla Brown, M.D., Director 
Vision of Cardiology: G.A. Kelser, Jr., B.S.. M.D., Director 
Divot of Gastroenterology : W.O. Dobbins III, M.D.. Direc tor 
jon of General Medicine: T.E. Piemme, B.S., M.D., Director 
Dj, ton of Hematology: L.S. Lessin, M.D., Director 
“ores of Infectious Diseases: ——— 
On of Internal Medicine: Mary Watt, M.D., Director 


Vision of Metabolic and Endocrine Diseases: L.K. Alpert, B.S., M.D., Di- 
, ,l'ector 


Vision of p 
Vision of 
Vision of 


Partme 


ulmonary Diseases: D.J. Massaro, B.A., M.D., Director 
Rehabilitation Medicine: J.P. Naughton, B.S., M.D., Director 
Renal Diseases: A.E. Parrish, M.D., Director 

atology: — 

Neurology: Sean O'Reilly, M.B., M.D., Chairman 


ological Surgery: H.V. Rizzoli, M.D., Acting Chairman 


Fen of Orthopaedic Surgery: J.P. Adams, B.S., M.D., Chairman; H.L. 

par èr, B.A., M.D., Associate Chairman : 
Dient of Pathology and Clinical Pathology: T.M. Peery, B.A., M.D., 

part *» Chairman . » | 
o of Pediatrics: R.H. Parrott, M.D., Acting Chairman; A.M. Margi- 

Darin B.A., B.S., M.D., Associate Chairman 


ent of Psychiatry: Leon Yochelson, B.A., M.D., Chairman 
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Department of Radiology: W.W. Stanbro, M.D., Chairman 

Department of Surgery: P.C. Adkins, B.A., M.D., Chairman 
Division of General Surgery: P.C. Adkins, B.A., M.D., Acting Chairman 
Division of Oral Surgery: S.G. Mead, D.D.S., Director 
Division of Otorhinolaryngology: J.J. McFarland, Jr., B.S., M.D., Chairm@ 
Division of Plastic Surgery: G.S. Letterman, B.S., M.D., Director 
Division of Traumatology: D.S. Wenger, M.S., M.D., Director 

Department of Urology: F.C. Derrick, Jr., B.S., M.D., Chairman 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 


OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 


V.F. Ludewig, B.S., Administrator 

F.A. Menk, Associate Administrator, University Hospital 

F.P. Ferraraccio, B.S., M.B.A., Associate Administrator, University Clinic 
K.M. Brent, B.S., M.H.A., Assistant Administrator, University Hospital 
LeRoy Norem, Assistant Administrator, University Hospital 

Donald Wise, B.S., Assistant Administrator, University Hospital 

P.D. Torrence, B.A., M.B.A., Assistant Administrator, University Clinic 
R.F. Whitehair, Evening Administrator, University Hospital j 
Irene Menassa, R.N., B.S., M.A., Assistant Administrator; Director of Nursing 
Irma Kraft, R.N., M.A., Associate Director of Nursing 

Louise O'Neal, R.N., B.A., Assistant Director of Nursing 

Rainer Volk, Comptroller, University Hospital 


F.D. Cooper, M.S., Chief Pharmacist 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


The George Washington University Hospital functions as an active teachi 
facility for students of the School of Medicine and for a large House Staff. " 
fully approved by the American Medical Association, the American Hos?" 
Association, the American College of Physicians, and the American Colleg? , 
Surgeons, through the Joint Commission for the Accreditation of Hos| »^ 
The University Hospital is located on Pennsylvania Avenue at Washi if” 
Circle, six blocks from the White House, near the downtown area of me i 
politan Washington. Annual admissions of inpatients number approxima 
16,000; visits of ambulatory patients to the University Clinic are approxim 
37,000 a year. y 
The Eugene Meyer Pavilion is a new and attractive six-floor additio | 
University Hospital that is fully functional. In addition to one hundre cii 
beds, the Eugene Meyer Pavilion contains an expanded operating suite SPO 
serviced by modern electronic monitoring devices; an In- and Outs ot | 
Service which has its own reception accommodations, special operating PEUT 
and recovery area; an entire floor set aside for clinical research activite gy 
cluding a series of superbly equipped special laboratories and eighteen si m A 
designated patient beds; a six-million volt linear accelerator to facilitate o 
tion therapy; a well-equipped and very active radioisotope laboratory si 
to a wide variety of diagnostic and therapeutic procedures; specially e cdit 4 
teaching and conference areas which have telephonic-dictating, tape-ree? i 
and visual-projection devices available. 


WA 
nto i 
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Remodeling, updating, and extensive modification of the original Hospital 


building is now complete. The enlarged and renovated University Hospital is 
“entrally air-conditioned throughout; has a total of 550 beds for inpatient use; 
‘Nd includes a new delivery suite; specially designed and equipped intensive 
“are and coronary care units: enlarged X-ray, pathology, and physical medicine 
“partments; as well as all of the latest diagnostic and supporting facilities. The 
niversity Hospital has been designed to make available to patients the highest 
Wality of diagnostic and therapeutic services, as well as to provide a broad 
‘Pectrum of interrelated teaching and research activities, 


: he Council on Medical Education of the American Medical Association has 
"PProved the 1 niversity Hosy 


ital for straight internship in medicine, pathology, 
"nd Surgery, and, together with the Various specialty boards, for residency 
taining in anesthesiology, cardiac diseases. internal medicine, neurological sur- 
ty, » Ophthalmology, orthopaedic surgery, pathology, 


R bilitation, plastic surgery, psychiatry, radiology, sur- 
TN : 
TY, thoracic Surgery, and urology. 


oor and senior students of the School of 
m Srsity Hospital and Clinic to serve as clinical clerks in the various specialty 
qp ments, in the Emergency Unit, and in different elective programs Reg- 
Conferences for students, house staff, and attending physicians are held. 
wider major teaching activities include a residency program in hospital ad- 
almin, On; close affiliation with the University's graduate program in hospital 
tor op ation; programs in medical technology leading to the degree ne 
lin fo, ence in Medical Technology as well as to a certificate; and an affilia- 
Or the training of practical nurses, 
ato E Hospital has an excellent branch medical library. The House —- a 
Asta range to use libraries of the School of Medicine and the L niversity an 
Nding city and federal libraries and record collections. 


Medicine are assigned to the 


ERNSHIP, RESIDENCY, AND FELLOWSHIP PROGRAMS 
In Tos E 
Wee Ships, Straight internships are available in medicine, pathology, and 
Ty, 


esi ; ; è : Lr Bn 
ing  dencie;. Approved residencies are offered for a total of 138 positions, 4 


anesthesiology, cardiac diseases, internal medicine and most of 
tho Specialties, neurological surgery, obstetrics-gynecology, ophthalmology, | 
UN Mic Surgery, pathology, physical medicine and rehabilitation, plastic 
Vie Psychiatry, roentgenology, surgery, thoracic surgery, and urology. 
he RO Programs are from one to four years in duration, depending upon 
| mee | Residents and fellows in the University Hospital programs 
"live ,PPointments as members of the faculty of the School of Medicine wit 
Fellow ine responsibilities, " 
targ a S, tips,- Fellowships, through the School of Medicine, of one or two 
ero » available in allergy, anesthesiology, cardiology, chest diseases, gastro- 
tiy, BY, hematology, infectious diseases, metabolic diseases, oncology, pedi- 
ter" sical medicine and rehabilitation, renal diseases, rheumatic diseases, 
' toracic surgery, and University Clinic. 


il © fields of 


l = = 
: Wpoint 
M On t 


Ments are for one year with the privilege of applying for continua- 
© House St 


aff. In several of the intern, residency, and fellowship 
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programs, excellent affiliations are maintained with local and governmenta 
hospitals. Inquiries and applications for internships and residencies should b 
addressed to the Chairman of the Department or to the Associate Dean fo! 
Clinical Affairs of the Medical Center, George Washington University Hos 
pital, 901 23d Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

Information relative to fellowships may be obtained from the Chief of the 
Department concerned or from the Associate Dean of the Medical Centeh 
for Clinical Affairs, in care of the Hospital. 


MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY COURSE 


This course is open to candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Science m 
Medical Technology, offered by Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, 4 
to the other applicants meeting the requirements of the Registry of Medi 
Technologists of the American Society of Clinical Pathologists. These require 
ments, fully satisfied by the Columbian College program, consist of 3 years (90 
semester or 135 quarter hours) of college work in any college or univers? 
approved by the recognized regional accrediting agency, including cert 
specific courses in the science field. The specific science requirements are 
follows: Chemistry—a minimum of 4 semesters or 6 quarters (16 semes 
hours or 24 quarter hours) of studies acceptable toward a major in chemis?? 
and including lecture and laboratory; Biological Sciences—a minimum 0 
semesters or 6 quarters (16 semester hours or 24 quarter hours) of studié 
acceptable toward a major in biological science and including lecture an 
oratory; Mathematics—a minimum of 3 semester hours or 4 quarter hours 
college mathematics. ; 
For students enrolled in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences as casi 
dates for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology, the M 
Technology Course constitutes the final (fourth) year of qualification for 
degree. ped 
In the case of those who have taken their prerequisite work in some ot 
college or university, satisfactory completion of the Medical Technology Co 
will not satisfy the requirements for the degree from Columbian College 
The Medical Technology Course consists of 12 months of didactic and P 
tical work in clinical laboratory procedures, offered by the Departmen ih 
Pathology in the University Hospital. Students ordinarily begin this course ™ | 
the fall semester, but under exceptional circumstances may begin at other t fo! 
A limited number of scholarships are provided by the University Hospital sl 
students enrolled in the fourth year of the degree program. All students oy 
fourth year must provide themselves with uniforms; laundry of unifo 
provided by the University Hospital. nmi 
Upon satisfactory completion of the course a certificate is awarded, -— 
candidate is eligible for the national certifying examination given by the Re | 
at p 


of Medical Technologists. 
Enrollment in the Medical Technology Course is strictly limited 8° th gt 
sonal instruction can be given. Acceptance to the Columbian College "^ | 
program does not necessarily assure acceptance into the Hospital pro o 
Inquiry about this course should be sent directly to the Department © | 
ogy, George Washington University Hospital, Washington, D.C. 2 


Alumni and Allied Associations 
THE GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


| THE OBJECTIVES OF THIS ASSOCIATION are to unite graduates who wish to associ- 


themselves for charitable, educational. literary, and scientific purposes, and 
^ 
? Promote the general welfare of the University 


Eligible members are those who have matriculated in any school of the Uni- 
Tity and left the 1 niversity in good standing, or any person who is or has 
"n a member of the teaching, research, or administrative staff of the Univer- 
HY, or of the Board of Trustees of the University. Active members are those 
"ligible members who are current contributors (dues or otherwise) to or life 
Members of the George Washington University General Alumni Association, 
* Alumni Association of any school of the University, or contributors to the 
“Dual Support Program, 

1 The Alumni Office is in Bacon Hall, 2000 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
“D006 All alumni are urged to keep the Alumni Office informed of changes of 


: > 1 >i Z3 , 
ress Or Occupation and to supply information with regard to their fellow 


| "umni. 


Tn GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY MEDICAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
ils George Washington University Medical Alumni Association, incorporated 
to, 99, continues the organization previously known as the George Washing- 
Diversity Medical Society. 

Dto © Stated purposes of the Association are as follows: “This shall be a - 
(One Organization international in scope, whose objectives shall be to prow 

“Tuctive services for the alumni of the George Washington University 
hs of Medicine, for furthering the art and science of medicine, research, 
id the promotion of the welfare of the George Washington University 


ang its of Medicine, Its students, the George Washington University Hospital 
5 trainees.” 

of rive membership in the Association consists of all graduates of the School 
In pes current members and, on application, past yo ie 
Me ic of the School of Medicine who hold doctoral degrees; it -e 
George S who have had one or more years of postgraduate training * : 
Mem ashington University Hospital. Junior membership consists of a 


"I gt E Of the student body of the School of Medicine during the time they 
à “dents . 


“ine : Medical Alumni Association maintains an office in the School of Medi- 
331 H Street, N.W.. Washington, D.C. 

o, 

, "RS FOR 1970. 7] 

les; | | 

ings —Jerome W. Canter, M.D. 1955; 2141 K Street, N.W., #509, Wash- 

"ai n, D.C. 20037 

hin Elect—Marvin P. Footer, B.A. 1938, M.D. 1942; 908 New Hamp- 

"ion venue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037 à " 
E Vice "resident—Tobias R. Funt, M.D. 1950; 1601 East Broward 

“vard, Fort I auderdale, Fla. 33301 
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Regional Vice President—Howard G. McQuarrie, M.D. 1955; 508 East Soult 
Temple, Salt Lake City, Utah 84102 
Secretary—John F. Mermel, M.D. 1960; 2141 K Street, N.W., Washingtolu 
D.C. 20037 
Treasurer—Donald H. Glew, M.D. 1948; 4830 V Street, N.W.; Washingto! 
D.C. 20007 
Councilmen: 
Jerome H. Epstein, B.A. 1948, M.D. 1953; 2141 K Street, N.W., Washin 
ton, D.C. 20037 
Maurice T. Gromet, B.A. 1931, M.D. 1934; 130 Lincoln Road, Brooklyfg 
N.Y. 11225 
Richard I. Kilstein, B.A. 1931, M.D. 1934; 16 East 72nd Street, New Y@ 
N.Y. 10028 
Jack B. Kleh, B.A. 1942, M.D. 1944; 915 19th Street, N.W., Washingt0® 
D.C. 20006 
Angelo May, M.D. 1937; 450 Sutter Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 94108 
Carolyn Pincock, B.A. 1931, M.D. 1934; 1944 Seminary Road, Silva 
Spring, Md. 20910 } 
Morris Rosenberg, B.A. 1938, M.D. 1941; 2141 K Street, N.W., Washi 
ton, D.C. 20037 
Carlos Silva, M.D. 1960; 1631 16th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 2009 
George Speck, M.D. 1941; 4801 Kenmore Avenue, Alexandria, Va. 2235 
a Zellis, M.D. 1941; 2400 Virginia Avenue, N.W., Washington, D 
0037 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


ON THE FOLLOWING PAGES OF THIS CATALOGUE are listed the courses of instru@ 
tion offered by the School of Medicine. The School of Medicine serves othe! 
divisions of the University by making available to nonmedical students certain 
undergraduate and graduate courses in the following departments: Anatomy: 
Biochemistry, Epidemiology and Environmental Health, Microbiology, Pathol 
ogy, Pharmacology, and Physiology. The courses listed are subject to 80 
slight change. The University reserves the right to withdraw any course am | 
nounced. 


STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 


The Staff of Instruction listed under each Department is for the academic ye 

1970-71. 

EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS AND SYMBOLS | 

A number in parentheses after the name of the course indicates number d 

semester hours of credit which may be earned. | 
Courses numbered from 101 to 200 are for third- and fourth-year Colu 

bian College of Arts and Sciences students. 00. 
Courses in the basic science departments are numbered from 201 to 4 j 

They are for medical students and graduate students in the Arts and Scien f 
Courses in the clinical departments are numbered from 301 to 400. 

are limited to medical students. | 


REGISTRATION FOR CAREER ELECTIVES 1971-72 


At registration for the fall semester on September 9, 1971, students will pl 
ister for the first two periods of electives—December 6, 1971, through J”) 
ary 2, 1972; and January 3 through January 30, 1972. At registration for inf 
spring semester in January, 1972, students will register for the four remain y 
elective periods—January 31 through February 27; February 28 t oft | 
March 26; March 27 through April 23; and April 24 through May 21; i po 
Special arrangements for registration in January will be made for students 
are away on electives. 

40 


ANATOMY 41 
KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


| The following abbreviations are used in this catalogue for course designations 
And by students in registering for classes. 


Anat Anatomy Orth Orthopaedic Surgery 
Anes Anesthesiology Ob&G Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Bioe Biochemistry Opth Ophthalmology 
Chem Chemistry Otol Otolaryngology 
CIEn Clinical Engineering Path Pathology 
‘rm Dermatology Ped Pediatrics 
Epid Epidemiology and Environmental Phar Pharmacology 
| Health Phys Physics 
Math Mathematics Phyl Physiology 
M&PA Medical and Public Affairs Pchi Psychiatry 
Med ^ Medicine Rad ^ Radiology 
Micr Microbiology Surg Surgery 
N Su Neurological Surgery Urol Urology 
| Neur Neurology 


A 
ny 


Professors I.R. Telford (Chairman), Paul Calabrisi, C.M. Goss (Visiting—Med- 
ical History), F.D. Allan, T.N. Johnson 
tofessorial Lecturers J.L. Angel, T.S. Reese 
Sociate Professor J.B. Christensen 
Wociate Clinical Professor R.N. Brown 


Boclate Professorial Lecturers J.A. Di Paolo, L.E. Church, Joan Blanchette- 
Mackie 


sistant Professors E.N. Albert, Marilyn Koering 


l sistant Professorial Lecturer R.G. Clark 
“ructor R.E. Perkins 


*201 Anatomy (12) Staff 


All anatomical disciplines are integrated: regional gross dissection, histol- 
ogy, neuroanatomy, embryology (Fall) 


202 Gross Anatomy (6) Calabrisi and Staff 


For graduate students. Regional dissections of adult cadaver supplemented 
with lectures and X-rays. Laboratory fee, $30. (Fall) 


203 Human Embryology (1) Allan 


For graduate students. Origin and development of human body; emphasis 
on value of embryology in interpreting anatomical anomalies. (Fall) 


204 Neuroanatomy (2) Johnson and Staff 


For graduate students. Gross and microscopic anatomy of central nervous 
System and special senses. Laboratory fee, $13. (Fall) 


— 


“Wired for medical students. 
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205 Microscopic Anatomy (3) Telford and Staff 
For graduate students. Microscopic structure of cells, tissues, and organs 
of the human body. Laboratory fee, $13. ( Fall) 

221-22 Seminar (1-1) Johnson and Staff 


For graduate students. Research reports and discussions of special topics 
by staff and graduate students. Medical students encouraged to attend. 
( Academic year) 


249 Introduction to Anatomical Research (1) Telford and Staf 
For graduate students. Major research techniques as applied to biological 
materials in the various anatomical disciplines. (Fall) 

252 Physical Anthropology (1) Angel 
Variations in man and factors affecting him, human evolution and racial 
differences, anatomy and culture of ancient man. (Spring) 

254 Fetal Anatomy (2) Allan 


Dissection of early and late human fetus. Comparision of fetal and adult 
structures. 20 students. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $ 
(Spring) 


256 Human Genetics (1) C.B. Jacobson? 
General principles of genetics, new cytogenetics technics, aneuploidy ri 
man and its significance, biochemical aspects of heredity, genetic coun® 


ing. (Spring) 
258 Cytology (3) Albert and Staff | 
: h T 
For graduate students. Detailed study of morphology and function 5 


A a 
the cell and its organelles. Basic cytological techniques emphasized. Li 


oratory fee for nonmedical students, $20. (Spring) 
260 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology— Blanchette-Mack* | 
Lecture (1) 
Anat 260 may be taken without 261. (Spring) | 
261 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology— Blanchette-Mack! | 
Laboratory (2) | 
“ea h ; abort 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Anat 260. 12 students. Labor 
tory fee for nonmedical students, $15. (Spring) 
i ai abris 
262 Gross Anatomy of Upper and Lower Extremities (2) Calabr 


; : . jgn 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussions, 358 
reading. 24 students. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, 
(Spring) 


sh rieten) 
264 Gross Anatomy of Head and Neck (2) Christe 


; s A E sane assig 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussions, assig 1 
reading. 24 students. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, 
(Spring) 


| 
n istense” 
266 Gross Anatomy of Thorax and Abdomen (2) Chr -. 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussions, "-— 
reading. 24 students. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students | 
(Spring) 
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268 Gross Anatomy of Pelvis, Perineum, and Lower 


Calabrisi 
Extremity (2) 


Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussions, assigned 


reading. 24 students. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $10. 
(Spring) 


270 Dissection of the Human Brain (1) Johnson 
Dissection of major pathways and nuclei of the brain with consideration 
of ventricular system; conferences and assigned reading. 20 students. 


Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $10. (Spring) 

272 Autonomic Nervous System (1) Allan 
Development, microscopic and gross anatomy, function of central and 
peripheral components of autonomic nervous system. (Spring) 

274 Tissues of the Body (1) Telford 


Basic concepts in anatomy, with emphasis on primary tissues of the body— 
their histogenesis, growth, functions, regenerative capacities, aging, death. 
(Spring) 


276 Advanced Studies in Anatomy (1) Telford and Staff 


For graduate students Lectures and conferences on selected anatomical 


subspecialities endocrinology, teratology, growth, etc. May be repeated 
for credit. (Spring) 


278 History of Anatomy and Surgery (1) Goss 


particularly to the lives and times of out- 
advancement of the science of anatomy and 


Lectures and discussions related 
Standing contributors to the 
surgery (Spring) 
279 Regional Anatomy (5) Christensen 
Advanced dissection of abdomen, thorax, or head and neck. 4 seniors; 4- 
Week elective periods. School of Medicine (December—May ) 


280 Regional Anatomy (5) Calabrisi 
Advanced dissection of upper and lower extremities, or lower extremities 


and pelvis. 4 seniors; 4-week elective periods. School of Medicine 
(January 31-March 26) 


281 Neonatal Anatomy (5) Allan 
Detailed dissection of newborn or late fetus. 4 seniors; 4-week elective 
Periods. School of Medicine (January 31—March 26) 

282 Advanced Neuroanatomy (5) Johnson 


Detailed dissection of human adult brain. 5 seniors; 4-week elective pe- 
riod. School of Medicine (January 31—February 27) 


283 Introduction to Neuroanatomical Research (5) _ Johnson 
Techniques and principles of research in neuroanatomy. 5 seniors; 4-week 
elective period. School of Medicine (January 31—February 27) 


284 Experimental Teratology (10) Telford 


Congenital abnormalities in animals induced by various experimental 
methods. 2 seniors; 8-week elective periods. School of Medicine 
(December—May) 
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286 Microangiography and Microradiography (5) Christense? 
Intimate vasculature of selected organs by injection and radiography 
2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. School of Medicine (December- 
May) 


287 Human Cytogenetics (5) C.B. Jacobson 
Chromosomal research on reproductive anomalies, congenital malform | 
tions, mutagenic assay. Tissue culture, photomicrography, karyotyp* 
analysis, genetic counseling. 2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. Uni" 
Hosp. (December-May) j 

295 Research (arr.) staf i 
Content differs each time course is offered; may be repeated once for | 
credit. Fee to be arranged. (Fall and spring) | 

299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) suf 
(Fall and spring) | 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) staf | 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general g 
amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) | 

| 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) suf 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit | 
(Fall and spring) 


Anesthesiology ^| 
Professors C.S. Coakley (Chairman), Seymour Alpert, B.S. Epstein Associati | 
Chairman) | 


Clinical Professor D.H. Stubbs , 
ned} 


Associate Professors Paula Kaiser, Patricia Russell, Marie-Louise Ken Í 
Arthur Peschin, G.A. Morales i 
Assistant Professors H.L. Rudman, C.H. Klingenmaier, Hildegard Manitsas " 
Assistant Clinical Professors S.N. Albert, W.E. Bageant, E.J. Dealy, C.E. FÉ 
K.J. Hassan, Chalom Albert 
Instructors Mary Salto, J.B. Craft, Jr., J.I. Auñón (Research) | 
*301 Anesthesiology (1) s í 
Fundamentals of anesthesia reviewed and correlated with other medi 
specialties. (Spring) v 
*302 Clinical Clerkship (5) E id 
Clinical preoperative evaluation, surgical and obstetrical anesthesi® is. 
fant and adult resuscitation, inhalation therapy, management of p? j l 
in coma, shock, and other problems which may be encountered 10 
cal practice. 1 week—Univ. Hosp., 1 week—Wash. Hosp. Center 


(2-week periods throughout academic year) 


* Required for medical students. 
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380 Anesthesiology (5) Coakley 
Clinical preoperative evaluation, surgical and obstetrical anesthesia, infant 
and adult resuscitation, inhalation therapy. 2 seniors; 4-week elective pe- 
riods. Univ. Hosp. (December-May) 


381 Anesthesiology (5) 


Clinical preoperative evaluation, surgical and obstetrical anesthesia, infant 
and adult resuscitation; inhalation therapy; blood volume determinations. 
2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center (December- 


May) 
383 Pediatric Anesthesia (5) Hassan 
Clinical preoperative evaluation, pediatric anesthesia, infant resuscitation. 
2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. Children's Hosp. (December-May) 
384 Special Care Unit (5) Rudman 


Evaluation and management of respiratory failure, rationale and use of 
automatic ventilators, chronic airway management, cardiovascular sup- 
port, and intensive care. 1 senior; 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 
(December-May) 


385 Automated Patient Monitoring (5) Russell 


Automated patient monitoring techniques, introduction to programming 
of physiologic data for the management of critically ill patients. 2 
seniors; 4-week elective periods. Warwick Bldg. (December-May) 


Bio 
c ic , 
—hemistry 


ers C.R. Treadwell (Chairman), B.W. Smith, G.V. Vahouny, J.M. 
ley 
"essorial Lecturers W.W. Burr, Jr. (Isotopes), R.W. Albers (Brain), Roscoe 

Sy, Jr, (Brain), Arnold Schaefer, Edward Steers, Jr., W.F. Anderson 
ina s), H.L. Ozer, Gordon Guroff, Martin Flavin, A.N. Schechter 

! Professors Glenn W alker, Linda Gallo (Research), Barbara Howard 

Lo, Search) 
I... er P.H. Fishman 
Lecturers Walter Mertz (Inorganic Metabolism), J.C. Smith, Jr. 


*) à s : 

201 Medical Biochemistry (8) Staff 
Lectures and laboratory; emphasis on basic principles and their relation 
to medicine. (Fall) 

221.54 G a ; E 

“< “eneral Biochemistry (4—4) Vahouny 
For graduate students. Lectures and laboratory.  Prerequisite: Chem 
52, 54. Material fee, $20 a semester. (Academic year) 


224 Bi : . 
lochemistry of Enzymes (1) 
Biochemistry of enzymes and enzyme reactions. Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 
221. (Spring) 


Tui 
ited f 
medica] students 
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225 Biochemical Procedures (3) B. Smith and Staff 
ntent 
(Fall 


Laboratory course. Material fee for nonmedical students, $16. Co 
differs each time course is offered; may be repeated for credit. 
and spring) 

227 Biochemistry Seminar (1) Staff 
Current literature in biochemistry, mainly for graduate students, but open 


to limited number of specially qualified medical students. Content "d 
fers each time course is offered; may be repeated for credit. (Fall an 
spring) 
232 Proteins and Amino Acids (1) Steers 
Prerequisite: Bioc 221. (Spring) 
Burt 


241 Isotopes (3) 
Theoretical characterization of isotopes and their applications in biologi 
and medicine. Attention given to counting, health physics and radiato 
safety, autoradiography, chromatography. Laboratory fee for nonmedic 
students, $16. (Spring) 


251 Carbohydrate Metabolism (1) 


Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 222. (1971-72 and alternate years: spring) 


, 
252 Biochemistry of the Brain (1) Albers, Brad) 


; nt 
For medical students; open to limited number of graduate students. Re 
biochemical developments in structure, functions, and metabolic proce 
unique to the brain. (Spring) 
254 Human Nutrition (1) m 
For medical students; open to limited number of graduate students. 
| plication of nutritional principles in humans. (Spring) 
| s ‘ne e 
256 Biochemistry of Organ Function (1) Kr 
For medical students; open to limited number of graduate student. i 
phasis on biochemical processes unique to particular organ systems» 
| plication of these processes to evaluation of function. (Spring) 
| ' ya os 
258 Inherited Metabolic Diseases (1) p^ 
: i “ [2 
For medical students; open to limited number of graduate stu ‘of 
mutati r 


| 
| 

|| Contribution of molecular biology to understanding of human rote 
| and hereditary diseases. Specific disease states and genetics of P 


|| structure discussed. Prerequisite: Bioc 222. (Spring) 


|| poi? 
| 260 Biochemistry of the Steroids (1) o. p 
For medical students; open to limited number of graduate studens xg, 
chemistry of the steroids, pathways of biosynthesis and m of 
regulatory mechanisms, physiologic effects, clinical measurement 0 steri 

enous steroids, clinical manifestations of steroid imbalance, 


changes in pregnancy, and steroid therapy. (Spring) 
y 
à ow 
262 Biochemistry of the Lipids (1) p V 
. 19717 
For graduate students; open to maximum of 15 medical students. : s 
and alternate years: chemistry, properties, occurrence of important :gid* 


of biological lipids. 1972-73 and alternate years: metabolism cialis 
function in SP* 


including digestion, energy production, biosynthesis, 


299 


* Gal 
lo is Senior Investig 


7300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
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tissues and subcellular structures. Content differs each time course is 
offered; may be repeated for credit. (Spring) 


266 Biochemical Genetics (1) Anderson 


For medical students; open to limited number of graduate students. 
(Spring) 


279 Research in Renal Function, Mutarotase, and Sugar Bailey 
Transport (10) 


Clinical significance of plasma mutarotase levels in kidney disease. 2 
seniors; 8-week elective periods. School of Medicine ( December-May ) 


280 Research in Experimental Atherosclerosis (10) Bailey 


Study of factors influencing the development and course of atherosclerosis 


in rabbits. 2 seniors; 8-week elective periods. School of Medicine 
(December—May ) 


281 Research in Biochemistry of Carbohydrates and B. Smith 
Enzymes (10) 


Research in a problem already under investigation in the Department or 
à project in related fields suggested by the student. 2 seniors; 8-week 
elective periods. School of Medicine (December-May ) 


282 Research in Biochemistry of Lipid Metabolism and Vahouny 
Transport (10) 


Biochemical investigation of a clinical problem involving lipids of special 
interest to the student, or participation in existing research program in the 
Department. 2 seniors: 8-week elective periods. School of Medicine 
( December-May ) 


283 Research in Metabolic Regulation within the Heart (10) Vahouny 
Studies on metabolic regulation and effect of drugs. 2 seniors; 8-week 
elective periods. School of Medicine (December-May ) 

286 Research on Transfer RNA and Protein Biosynthesis R.C. Gallo* 


in Normal and Tumor Cells (10) 


Investigative work on isolation and purification of RNA fractions. and 
function in protein synthesis. 2 seniors; 8-week elective periods. National 


Cancer Institute ( December-May) 
> ` j » 
“87 Research in Biochemistry of B,, Coenzymes (10) Walker 
= " 2 
Research in a problem already under investigation in the Department. 2 
seniors; 8-week elective periods. School of Medicine (December-May ) 
^ 
495 Research in Biochemistry (arr.) Staff 
For freshman and sophomore medical students and graduate students. 


Participation in a project under investigation in the Department or one in 
à related field suggested by the student and approved by the Staff. ud 
lent differs each time course is offered; may be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


Staff 
(Fall and spring) 


ator at the National Cancer Institute, 
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398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exami- 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
| 399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit- 
(Fall and spring) 


Clinical Engineering 


Professor C.A. Caceres (Chairman) 

Associate Professors W.R. Ayers, J.C. Aller 

Associate Professorial Lecturer G.B. Devey 

Assistant Professors J.R. Landoll, D.E. Winer, Anna Weihrer 

Assistant Clinical Professor H.A. Haessler 

Instructors David Lee, Sidney Abraham, G.S. Lang, D.B. Murray (Research) 
K.D. Williams 


LJ 

351 Medical Engineering for Medical Students (10) Fowler, Eisenberg 

. u 

Medical and engineering students will be paired whenever possible to Pi 

vide a mutual introduction to the principles and practices of each dis i 
pline. Instruction will be provided through seminar and lecture per 


and participation in current laboratory projects. Consultation with instru’ 


i » " . IV: 
tor required prior to enrollment. 2 seniors; 8-week elective periods. Un 
Clinic (December-May) 
m n ^ " ^a ceres 
353 Electronics and Computers (10) Cacef 
: - e jas: 
| Research in one of the following areas—computer analysis of arrhythn 4 


correlation of ECG with autopsy data, ECG variability, ECG du of 
exercise, instrumentation in blood pressure recording, computer analysis 
pulmonary function tests, plethysmograph, phonocardiography, statistic 
analysis of ECG data, automatic identification of bacteria, computer a 
sis of electrophoretic curves. 2 seniors; 8-week elective periods. Warw 
Bldg. ( December-May) 

| ul 
354 Automated Medical Measurement Systems (10) Caceres and S 

! Students work with a multidisciplinary group in the application of = 
| mated techniques to real-life problems in clinical medicine. Particip? il 
in the design, implementation, and evaluation of multiphasic an jd 
| patient monitoring system. 2 seniors; 8-week elective periods. War 
l| Bldg. (December-May) 


Dermatology 


| Professor R.S. Higdon (Chairman) 
E Clinical Professor J.Q. Gant, Jr. 
| Associate Clinical Professor W.M. Narva 
© Tie. Mian : ' school of di 
Dr. Eisenberg is Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science in the Sc 
neering and Applied Science. 
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Assistant Professor Merv yn Elgart 

Assistant Clinical Professors C.S. Brown, Manuel Landman, P.L. Repetto, Jr., 
Donald Mitchell, L.J. Eanet, W.R. Vineyard 

Clinical Instructors Phylis Huene, H.S. Golomb, Maria Turner, Ronald Goldner 


Special Lecturer Gerda Landman 


380 Dermatology Clinic (5) 


Conferences, lectures, and attendance at Dermatology Clinic where 
patients with wide variety of dermatoses are seen. To acquaint student 
with diagnosis and treatment of common skin disorders. Dermatologic 
surgical procedures, technique for using liquid nitrogen, culture and 
identification of fungi, microscopic diagnosis of common cutaneous dis- 


^ 


cases. 2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. Walter Reed Gen. Hosp. 
(December-May ) 


381 Dermatology Clinic (5) Goldner 


Same as Derm 380. 1 senior; 4-week elective periods. Andrews Air 
Force Base Hosp. (December-May) 
382 Dermatology Clinic (5) Higdon 


Same as Derm 380. 1 senior; 4-week elective periods. Univ. Clinic 
(December-May) 


383 Dermatology Clinic (5) Narva 
Same as Derm 380. 1 senior; 4-week elective periods. Nat'l Naval Medi- 
cal Center (December—May ) 

384 Private Office Practice (5) Brown 
1 senior; 4-week elective periods. (December—May ) 

385 Private Office Practice (5) Eanet 
1 senior; 4-week elective periods. (December-May ) 


Epidemiology and Environmental Health 


aelessors J.W. Millar (Chairman), J.A. Halsted (International Health) 
i Ese Professor C.R. Hartman : 
tristan. ( linical Professors David I rost, W.J. Zukel, L.S. Jaffo. 
hino F rofessors E.N. Kassira, Yousef Al-Doory, F.L. Hurley 

! Clinical Professors Lawrence Pyle, Jr., John Vinyard, Jr. 


ssi « rcl r 
pe Professorial Lecturers S.H. Barboo, Jr., C.H. Miller, N.E. Manos, 
^. Lee 


"201 Introduction to Epidemiology and Millar and Staff 
Environmental Health (2) 
For medical students; open to qualified graduate students. Principles and | 
methodology of epidemiology and biostatistics. Ecological approach 9 
health and disease, including parasitology and mycology. (Spring) 


Do - 


Ri 
"Quireq for medical 


students. 
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217 Advanced Mycology (2) Al-Doory 
Advanced study of fungi. Prerequisite: Micr 201 or equivalent. (Fall) 
218 Advanced Parasitology (1 or 2) Millar 


For medical students; open to qualified graduate students. Study of host 
parasite relationships, including laboratory procedures. 10 sophomores 
or juniors. (Fall) 


219 Malariology (1) Kassira and Staf 
The general principles of the diagnosis, life cycle, pathogenicity, treat- 
ment, and prevention of malaria. Prerequisite: Epid 201 or equivalent- 
(Fall) 

230 Biostatistics (3 or 4) Hurley, Manos 


Introduction to statistical analysis, the theory of measurements and e 
tribution, including significance testing, basic concepts of probability an 
association, sampling techniques, design of experiments, and introduction 


to computers. (Fall and spring) 

295 Research in Epidemiology (arr.) Staff 
Participation in experimental studies in infectious diseases and research 
in community medicine. Admission by permission of Department. (Fa 
and spring) 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Stafi 
(Fall and spring) 
301 Epidemiology and Environmental Health (1) Staff 


Lectures and seminars. Emphasis on means of organizing community 
to provide epidemiological solutions to health problems, developing an 
awareness of health resources and significant socioeconomic considera- 
tions in bringing total health to the community, showing importance = 
health as related to individual citizens. World health problems. PF 
requisite: Micr 201 or equivalent. (Spring) 


351 Global Epidemiology (1) Staf 
For medical students; open to graduate students by arrangement. on 
graphic pathology of disease and international aspects of disease pr 
vention and control, including world demographic problems. (Fall 


Staff 


For medical students; open to graduate students by arrangement. Stu- 
dent participation in definitions, design, and methods for developing €P' 
demiologic studies of diseases. Coordinated so that protocol developed 
can be applied to field use. 10 sophomores. (Fall) 


353 Military Preventive Medicine (1) Milla! 
Operational medicine, environmental and sanitation problems, epidemi 


logic diseases of military importance and their prevention and con ei 
Medical aspects of aerospace and submarine medicine. Sophomor 
(Fall) 


352 Seminar: Experimental Epidemiology (1) 


* Required for medical students. 
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354 Seminar: Human Ecology (1) Lee and Staff 


Ecology—man within the framework of reference—physical and cul- 
tural anthropology, geography, sociology, urban planning, public health, 
and public administration. (Fall) 


380 Methods in Public Health (5 or 10) Staff 


Rotation through all divisions, including mental health, maternal and 
child health, environmental medicine, communicable diseases; field trips. 


15 seniors; 4- or 8-week elective periods. D.C. Dept. of Public Health 
(December-May ) 


382 Clinical Practice of Public Health (10) Staff 


Study in depth of public health practice, participating as member of a 
mobile unit screening for various diseases in the community. 1 senior; 
8-week elective periods. D.C. Dept. of Public Health (December—May) 


384 Research in Public Health (10) Staff 


Supervised research; the student selects the topic from a broad range of 
public health problems, including mental health, maternal and child 
health, environmental medicine, epidemiological methods, biostatistics. 5 


seniors; 8-week elective periods. D.C. Dept. of Public Health (Decem- 
ber—May ) 
385 Studies in Cardiovascular Disease (5) Zukel 


Participation in one or more current studies at the National Heart and 
Lung Institute; selection by the student. 2 seniors; 4-week elective period 
(February 28-March 26) 


387 Diseases of the Tropics (5 or 10) Staff 
Diagnosis, treatment, epidemiology, and laboratory aspects of exotic dis- 
eases; experience in the delivery of health care in the tropics. 1 senior; 4- 
or 8-week elective periods—to be arrangd. 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for Doctor of Philosophy general examina- 
tion. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


Medical and Public Affairs 


Pr 

pp fessor Murdock Head (Chairman) 
essoria] Lecturer J.E. Bryan 
ciate Professor C.W, Shilling 


302 The Physician, the Patient, and the Public (1) Staff 


A series of forum sessions devoted to the social and political environment 
of medical practice, the changing nature of the doctor-patient relationship, 
the search for a new generalist, the future of specialism, the evolution of 
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new patterns of delivering and financing patient care, the developing 
roles of government, voluntary insurance and health organizations, group 
practice units, labor, and industry and consumer agencies. (Spring) 


Forensic Medicine (2) Sharpe*, Head 
Open to sophomore medical students. Examples drawn from the range of 
problems arising when the professional interests of lawyers and physicians 
overlap. Problem contexts include malpractice, personal injury litigation: 
licensure and discipline, ethics and economics, hospitals and other instit 
tions of practice, and compelled treatment. (Fall) 


w 
an 


Medicine A 


Professors T.M. Brown, M.J. Romansky, L.K. Alpert, J.M. Evans, A.E. Pat 
rish, F.W. Wolff, Halla Brown, Irene Tamagna, J.J. Feffer, W.N. Jense 
(Chairman), Leo Oliner, T.E. Piemme, T.C. Chalmers, Leon Bernstein, J 
Naughton, J.D. Chase, G.A. Kelser, Jr. (Associate Chairman) 

Clinical Professors A.G. Prandoni, J.J. Rheingold, T.S. Sappington, A.B. Ro 
senbaum, T.J. Greenwalt, Benjamin Manchester, L.E. Putnam, M.H. Stolat 
C.W. Thompson, Morton Seidenfeld (Clinical Psychology) 

Associate Professors W.R. Felts, Jr., Irene Siu, R.C. Fowler, Ariel Hollinshead 
(Research—Pharmacology), Mary Watt, N.C. Kramer, Milton Corn, Rashi 
Massumi, J.A. Curtin, J.K. Viktora (Research Biochemistry), J.C. Penhos 
(Research—Endocrine Research), H.W. Clark, Jr. (Research—Biochemistry^ 
D.J. Massaro, J.B. O'Connell, Lawrence Pierce, W.O. Dobbins III, RG: 
Loudon, K.L. Becker, J.M. Bacos, J.D. Finkelstein, R.P. Kaufman, K.M 
Stevens, Mahmoud Mourad, Tsung Cheng, L.S. Lessin, Joseph Lindsay, Jr» 
A.F. Mastellone (Physical Medicine) i 

Associate Clinical Professors Joseph Ney, J.W. Latimer, Jr., T.J. Abernethy: 
F.S. Bacon, Elizabeth Hill, S.J.N. Sugar, H.D. Ecker, C.W. Jones, 97 
Gladsden, Maurice Mensh, F.J. Murray, E.P. Parker III, M.H. Rosenbett 
Milton Gusack, Jack Kleh, H.M. Silver, J.P. Mann, Edward Adelson, RÆ 
Belton, S.D. Loube, Arthur Ruskin, C.A. Rosenberg, H.E. Ticktin, 
Thomas, W.O. Bailey, Jr., Ruth Benedict, Louis Ross, S.W. Kirstein, [srae 
Kessler, W.D. Brill, Marvin Fuchs, C.A. Schulman, Alfred Baer, Her 
Abramson, Bertel Nelson, J.M. Pisani, S.W. Bush, Joseph King, M.H. Jace 
son, J.P. Nasou, Raymond Standard, P.A. Klieger, Henry Simmons 

Assistant Professors F.A. Peck, P.A. Gorman, Karl Wipplinger, J.S. í 
(Research—Microbiology), B.F. Johnson (Research—Clinical Pharmacology” 
T.R. Shworles (Social Psychology), S.H. Danovitch, Gerrit Besselaar ( 
macology), Philip Witorsch, J.K. Cooper, P.M. Berkman, Paul Hamosh, n 


Baile) 


Shapiro, Robert Keimowitz, C.H. Chan, G.H. Nachnani, John LaRosa, ^" 
| Singh, J.C. Rios 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer P.O. Woolley, Jr. sT. 
| | Assistant Clinical Professors T.A. Gonder, David Horwitz, R.B. Castell, 2.6 
Gibson, M.H. Rose, Adolph Friedman, R.B. Miller, F.D. Chapman, 


* Dr. Sharpe is Professor of Law in the University's National Law Center. 
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Taylor, J.W. Long, J.F. Ambury, T.L. Hartman, Boris Rabkin, L.A. Craig, 
Jr., A.W. Danish, Alvin Seltzer, C.E. Law, E.L. Rea, Conrad Gossels, H.O. 
Mott, J.H. Watson, N.H. Rubenstein, W.L. Stone III, B.H. Ostrow, C.D. 
Cooper, W.R. Ehrmantraut, G.A. Chapman, F.M. Gross, Eleanor Makel, 
Silas Babin, Jr., Alice Brigham, Jack Crowell, D.S. Davis, J.H. Epstein, F.K. 
Harris II, R.F. Dyer, E.H. Bauersfeld, William Lewis, E.J. Leonard, H.I. 
Passes, C.W, Foulke, A.A. Lear, O.W. Donnelly, R.S. Poole, H.C. Sadin, 
S.J. Talpers, W.L. Hall, George Sharpe, Raymond Scalettar, M.A. Sislen, 
G.C. Buchanan, G.T. Economos, Irwin Ardam, S.E. Barr, H.A. Moskovitz, 
J.T. Hagenbucher, G.N. Polis, W.F. Morrissey, R.A. Apter, M.S. Artenstein, 
J.E. Stauch (Research), Jean Lucas, B.R. Cooperman, Francis Chucker, Gil- 
bert Hurwitz, R.S. Wilkinson, W.E. Gallinek, L.H. Biben, W.H. Harvey, 
William Kurstin, Dorothea Chapman, L.H. Fenton, FJ. Jarsen, C.W. 
Humphreys, Jr. Paul Schlein, D.J. Hand, Ruben Lopez-Toca, P.A. Haber, 
William Whitmore, Jr., Francisco Gnecco-Mozo, J.H. Piedra, D.M. Kessner, 
‘S. Wolfe, C.H. Oliver, Jr., A.B. Cady, W.T. Moore, D.A. Morowitz, Gui- 
i Seppe Balsamo, G.J. Thorpe, A.B.C. Knudson 
"Structors S.H, Mendelson, J.R. Whiteman (Research), Raymond Haddad, 
mant Joglekar, R.K. Sarin, Ma. Eleanor Flores, Vincent Johnson, Jr., 
vA. Siegel (Research), Hoyoko Yahanda, Manoochehr Pooya, Olga Pruna, 
cy atherine Chura (Clinical Pharmac ology), K.J. Dickie, R.J. Santos 
‘nical Instructors N.K. Bohrer, N.G. Goodman, J.D. Herman, Scheldon 
Kress, Frederick Meyers, Lily Ruckstuhl, C.U. Shilling, H.O. Schindelar, 
M. Kaufman, Andre Barrabini, Robert Kramer, F.J. Borsody, Richard 
Schoenfeld, M.J. Halberstam. D.W Datlow, G.G. Kay, R.A. Fischer, R.M. 
uffman, E.B. Thompson, Florentino Palmon, S.J. Conway, L.P. Appel, 
“A. Herman, R.O Knox, R.S. Waldman, R.W. Turner, C.W. Kinzer, S.A. 
"hwartz. Andree Thomas, Marvin Schneider, Fidel Quintana, Gladys Ro- 
Senstein. Herman Rosenstein, A.G. Brody, Harris Kenner, N.P. Trujillo, I.V. 
p eal, G.A, Tralka, L.F. Barker, R.J Lindeman, D.D. Haut, Isaac Weiszer, 
E Lenz, A.J. Anderson, P.G. Rochmis, J.F. Mermel, Richard Hochman, 
^. Sullivan, S.H. Schachner, M.M. Shefferman, PooLiang Chang, E.J. 
hap, L.M. Weiss, N.T. Connally, Bernard Grand, J.C. Perkins, A.M. 
Ondzac, H.J, Alpert, P.V. Holland, Leo Janis, R.A. McConnaughy, S.R. 
Ishi, A.M. Gotto, Jr., Israel Spector, B.G. Vlalukin, C.T. Caskey, R.G. 
“sson, Devanhalli Ramasw amy, F.H. Burbank, Dorothy Millon, K.S. Gim- 
Thaw I-H. Holbrook, D.L. Pearle, Charles Lightdale 
lal Lecturers Sol Katz (Pulmonary Disease), R.W. Berliner (Renal Disease), 
"^ Nalls (Pulmonary Disease), Albert Sjoerdsma (Internal Medicine), D.S. 
Tederickson (Internal Medicine), T.W. Mattingly (Cardiology) 


*301 Introduction to Medicine (8) Staff 


(Forme rly Med 301 Physical Diagnosis (4), Med 302 Laboratory Medi- 
Cine (2), and Med 303 Principles of Internal Medicine (2) 

Principles and practice of internal medicine. Clinical application of lab- 
Oratory examinations of blood, body fluids, exudates, etc. Theoretical 
and practical application of principles of physical diagnosis; training with 
Ped patients under individual instruction Designed to develop ability 
In examination of patients and case history taking. Univ., D.C. Gen., 
and affiliated hosps. (Spring) 


“Chir, 
* à 
d for medical students. 
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*305 


Inpatient Clerkship I (10) Staff 
Training in comprehensive study of patients; history and physical exam- 
ination; ward rounds, consultations, conferences, preceptorial teaching; 
seminars. Univ Hosp. and Wash. Hosp. Center. (8-week periods 
throughout academic year) 


306 Inpatient Clerkship II (5) Staff 
Continuation of Medicine 305. V.A. and D.C. Gen. hosps (Spring— 

4 weeks) 
*308 University Clinic (10) Watt and Staff 


311 


Studies of ambulatory patients under close supervision. Daily clinics Y! 
general medicine and various specialties; conferences on current cases. 
Univ. Clinic (8-week periods throughout academic year) 

Rehabilitation of Teenage Drug Offenders (1) LaRos# 
Students participate one evening a week in the youth rehabilitation pro 


gram of the Narcotics Treatment Agency of the District of Columbia: 
Limited to 18 2nd-year medical students (Fall—3 hours a week) 


317 Exercise ECG: Diagnosis of Heart Disease and Evaluation Gorma? 


318 Intensive and Coronary Care (5 or 10) 


319 Renal and Electrolyte Disorders (5) 


320 Research: Allergy or Related Field (30) 


321 


of Physical Fitness (5) 

Application of graded treadmill exercise ECG to diagnostic problems P 
ischemic heart disease and to evaluation of physical fitness. 1 senior; 
week elective periods. Univ. Clinic (December-May) 

Reefe! 


Principles and techniques of and practice in emergency care in an active 
intensive-care unit. Participation as a member of a team in a clinical pro 
gram involving complete study and therapy of acute emergency problem 
and acute coronary disease. Teaching rounds, seminars. 2 seniors; 4- or 
week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. (December -May) 

Berkma® 


gray . "-—- 
Participation in consultations on renal and electrolyte abnormalities: f 


low-up of patients previously seen. Experience in the examination 
urinary sediment, peritoneal, and perhaps hemodialysis. Participation int 
mornings a week in the Journal Club, in association with the En s 
Unit. Collateral reading, conferences, and ward rounds. By arrange y 
a student may participate in a research project during an extend ^nt). 
tive period. 1 senior; 4-week elective periods (extended by arrangeme 
Wash. Hosp. Center (December-May) 
H. Brow? 
IN p j of 
Research project in clinical or experimental allergy or a related field. 
2 seniors; minimum of 6 months. (December-May) 
Es. s jc 
Clinical Gastroenterology (5) ^ 
Experience in clinical gastroenterology: consultations and follow-Uf. g. 
patients. Presentation of patients at conferences; observations ane ns 
nostic procedures, including endoscopy; review of histology of Jes eh 
intestinal tract and liver. 1 senior; 4-week elective periods. S 
Center (December—May ) 


DanoV 


ash. 


* Required for medical students 


t Dr. Reefe is Acting Chief of Medical Service at the Veterans Administration Hospital. 
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322 Clinical Gastroenterology (10) Dobbins 
Intensive clinical experience with patients who have digestive diseases, in- 
cluding those of the gastrointestinal tract, liver, and pancreas. Consulta- 
tions, teaching rounds, and research seminars. 4 seniors; 8-week elective 
periods (extended by arrangement). V.A, Hosp. and Univ. Clinic 
(December—May ) 

323 Morphology of the Intestines (10) Dobbins 


Research designed to acquaint the student with a variety of morphologic 
techniques used in the study of mucosal disease of the gastrointestinal 
tract. Includes electronic microscopy and light microscopy techniques— 
phase and fluorescent microscopy. Open to a senior who preferably will 
be able to continue on a part-time basis after completion of elective pe- 


riod. 1 senior; 8-week elective periods (extended by arrangement). Univ. 
Clinic (December- May) 
324 Research in Mechanisms of Sodium Homeostasis (15) Keimowitz 


Supervised laboratory research on the mechanisms of sodium homeostasis 
—in vitro and in vivo animal studies using various techniques, including 
isotopic tracer experiments. Reading assignments of relevant physiological 
and clinical literature. 1 senior; 12-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 
(December-May) 


325 Biochemical Abnormalities in Disorders of Lipoprotein LaRosa 
Metabolism (10) 


Experience in the use of modern techniques of protein separation, includ- 
ing ultracentrifugation, electrophoresis, and chromatography; experience in 
handling radioactive isotopes. Clinical experience with patients with hy- 
perlipoproteinemia. 1 senior: 8-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. and 
National Heart and Lung Inst. (December-May) 


326 Ambulatory Health Care (10) Piemme 


Participation in a combined community health program in the Division 
of General Medicine. Specific elements involving the capacity to deliver I 
health care within a community. Conferences, reading assignments in the | 
concepts of community health and health care delivery. Exchange with 
similar programs in other universities is possible if students wish to elect 


more than the 8-week minimum. 2 seniors: 8-week elective periods. 
(December-May) 


327 Clinical Hematology (5) Pierce 


Clinical evaluation of inpatients and outpatients with symptoms referrable 
to the myelopoietic system using bedside and laboratory investigative 
Parameters. 1 senior; 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center 
(December-May ) 


328 Endocrinology (5) Shapiro 


The student will evaluate patients referred to the Endocrinology Service, 
lake part in planning diagnostic work-ups or therapy programs, and be 
responsible for case presentations. Exposure to techniques used in the 
*ndocrinology Laboratory such as protein binding determinations and 
radio-immuno assay of hormones. Participation in Journal Club. 1 senior; 
^-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center (January 31-May 21) 
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329 Pulmonary Diseases (5) Witorsch 
Performance and interpretation of pulmonary function studies, including 
ventilatory studies, diffusing capacity, and blood gas analysis; daily teach: 
ing rounds and supervised consultations on patients with various PU 
monary and infectious diseases. Participation in the Pulmonary Clinic 
techniques and principles of inhalation therapy. 1 senior; 4-week elective 
periods. Wash. Hosp. Center (December 6-April 23) 


360 Hematology Preceptorship (5) Rheingold 
Observation of and participation in diagnosis and treatment of patients 
with hematologic disorders. 1 senior; 4-week elective periods.  Unl* 
Hosp. and Physician's Office (December-May) 


362 Cardiology (5) Czarnecki” 


Opportunity to observe and take part in cardiac evaluation and patient 
care under tutorial supervision. Participation in electrocardiograph inter 
pretation and other diagnostic procedures as well as activities in the E 
tensive Care Units, Pediatric Wards, and Cardio-Thoracic Surgical pro 
gram. 3 seniors; 4-week elective periods. Walter Reed Gen. Hosp. 
(December-May ) 


363 Pulmonary and Communicable Diseases (5) Zurek! 
Clinical experience with a wide variety of chronic pulmonary and infec 
tious disease problems. Thoracenteses and pleural biopsies, spinal taps 
and pulmonary function testing. Weekly basic pulmonary physiology E 
tures and attendance at Medical-Surgical Chest conferences. 2 seniors 
4-week elective periods. Walter Reed Gen. Hosp. ( December-May) 


364 Renal-Dialysis Service (5) Knepshielt 
Exposure to a wide variety of renal diseases, hemo- and peritoneal dia , 
sis, renal transplantation. Observation in renal physiology laboratory’ 
seniors; 4-week elective periods. Walter Reed Gen. Hosp. (Decem 
May) 


366 Clinical Endrocinology (5) Beck 
Stude?! 


Clinical experience in endocrinology, metabolism, and genetics. ' s 
will be given opportunity to examine endocrine patients, make prelim os 
diagnosis, and assist in treatment. 3 seniors; 4-week elective perio? 
tended by arrangement). V.A. Hosp. (December—May ) í 

: ; : ; Wol 

368 Effect of Drugs in Man (5) Viktora, Mauger$, wW 7 
Correlation between clinical research at the bedside and laboratory c 


mentation. Participation in clinical and laboratory follow-up of ae in 
Introduction to long-term controlled studies on the effects of putt 
hypertension with exposure to data retrieval, programming, and co p 
analysis. 2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Cente 
(December-May ) ^ 
n 
2 " " " "nl u 
369 Metabolic Fate of Drugs in Animals Viktora, Ma e if 
and Man (10) Rzeszotarsk! : i 
; ^ ism, inclu 
Introduction to methods used in the study of drug metabolism, in 
* Dr. Czarnecki is Chief of Cardiology at the Walter Reed General Hospital 
t Dr. Zurek is Chief of Pulmonary Disease at the Walter Reed General Hospital. 
t Dr. Knepshield is Chief of Renal-Dialysis Service at the Walter Reed General Hospital centet ., 
§ Dr. Mauger is with the Division of Clinical Pharmacology at the Washington Hospital Hospi” i 


Rzeszotarski is with the Division of Clinical Pharmacology at the Washington 
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qualitative and quantitative chromatography, thin-layer, gas liquid chro- 
matography, electron capture, principle of mass spectroscopy. 4 seniors; 
8-week elective periods. Wash Hosp. Center (December—May ) 


370 Inpatient Medicine (5) Apter 


Full participation in diagnostic studies and clinical management of bed 
patients on Medical Service. Teaching rounds, conferences. 4 seniors; 
4-week elective periods. Fairfax Hosp. (December—May) 


371 Arthritis and Rheumatic Diseases (5) Felts 


Introduction to clinical problems in the diagnosis and treatment of ar- 
thritis and rheumatic diseases. Students will work with arthritis research 
group in adaptation of computer study of clinical problems. 2 seniors; 
4-week elective periods. Univ. Clinic (December-May ) 


372 Clinical Renal Disease (5) Parrish, N. Kramer 


Participation in the clinical and laboratory procedures used in the study of 
renal disease. Ward rounds, consultations, conferences, and seminars. 2 


seniors; 4-week elective periods. D.C. Gen. and Univ. hosps. (De- 
cember-May) 


373 Acting Intern in Medicine (5) Corn 


Each student, assigned to a Patient-care ward team, functions as an in- 
tern and assumes basic responsibility, under supervision of a resident and 
attending physician, for the management of approximately six patients. 
Participation in case presentation; scheduled conferences. 8 seniors; 4-week 
elective periods. D.C. Gen. Hosp. (December-May) 


375 Studies in Hypertension (5) Tamagna 


Participation in care of inpatients and outpatients and in research projects. 
1 senior; 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. and Clinic (December- 
May) 


376 Total Patient Care (5) Tamagna 


Participation in teamwork program for total patient care, including clinical 
and psychological studies and rehabilitation; conferences, research. 1 sen- 
lor; 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. and Clinic (December-May ) 


377 Hepatic and Metabolic Diseases (5) Ticktin 


Participation in clinical studies of patients with hepatic and pancreatic 
diseases; endoscopy, splenoportography, liver biopsy; research in enzymes 
and ammonia metabolism in hepatic diseases. 2 seniors; 4-week elective 
Periods. Univ. Hosp. (December-May) 


378 Endocrinology and Cancer Chemotherapy (5) Alpert 


Clinical work; emphasis on endocrinology (and metabolism) or cancer 
Chemotherapy, depending on the student's choice. 2 seniors; 4-week elec- 
üve periods. Univ. Clinic (January 31—March 26) 

379 Hepatic Diseases (5) Finkelstein 
Full Participation in clinical program involving evaluation and manage- 
Ment of patients with all types of hepatobiliary disease using routine and 
Specialized techniques; teaching rounds, clinical and research seminars. 


Additional clinical or laboratory research experience encouraged. 2 sen- 
tors; 4-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. (December—May ) 
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380 Clinical Application of Tissue Immunology (5) N. Kramel 
Application of immunologic methods to study of human hypersensitivity 
states and metabolic diseases; serum proteins, including protein hormone 
and enzymes; research principles and methods. 1 senior; 4-week elective 
periods. Univ. Hosp. (December—May ) 


382 Clinical Cardiopulmonary Physiology (10) Massun 
Clinical and laboratory evaluation of cardiac and pulmonary problem* 
training in ECG, phonocardiography, cardiac catheterization, angiocare 
ography, pulmonary function testing. Research encouraged. 1 senior; " 
week elective periods. D.C. Gen. Hosp. (December-May) 

383 Laboratory Studies of Human Respiratory Viruses (10) Perkins 

Participation in a research program involving the characterization of ne" 

respiratory viruses; study of the role of nasal secretory antibody in upp“ 

respiratory disease. 1 senior; 8-week elective periods. N.I.H. ( Decem 
ber-May) 


386 Inpatient Medicine and Medical Emergencies (5) Curtin, Bac? 


: V à ds 
Assignments to Intensive Care Unit and Emergency Room; ward rom 
and conferences, radiologic and pathologic follow-up; library assign 
2 seniors; 4-week elective periods (extended by arrangement). Wa 


Hosp. Center (December—May ) 
h ahsol ] 
387 Renal Diseases (5 or 10) M. Jaco 
Hospital and office consultations; care of patients with renal disease, pe 
and electrolyte problems; renal function studies as applied to patient o 


participation in renal conferences at University Hospital. 1 or 2 senio! 


4- or 8-week elective periods. (January 31-May 21) 
` ; ; wf 
388 Experience in Allergy (15) H. Bro j 
Clinical experiences in allergy; work-up of patients, skin testing, immu 


z : > assit 
zation. Immunology of allergy—conjunctival testing, patch testing, pa, 


transfer, histamine release, gel difussion, tissue culture. 2 seniors 
week elective periods. Univ. Clinic (December-May) 


391 Clinical Cardiology (10) Siu ? nel 


pital and office patient care, experience in the Coronary Care » atio? 
Station, hypertension studies, exercise ECG laboratory. CatheteriZ? iye 
laboratory and when possible a study project. 12 seniors; 8-week elec 
periods. Univ. Hosp. and Clinic (December-May) : 
J.P. Anders?" 


392 Family Practice Preceptorship (5) 4wet 
Preceptorship in small urban community family practice. 1 senior; 


elective periods. Waynesboro, Va. (December-May ) ; 

ich Cor 

393 Clinical Hematology (5) ; 
ear = : jsor o", 
Clinical and laboratory studies of patients with hematologic e si* 
bone marrow and peripheral blood smears, hemoglobin electroP riod 
evaluation of coagulation mechanism. 1 senior; 4-week elective 

D.C. Gen. Hosp. (December-May ) os 

— ad pen? 

395 Metabolic Disorders in Diabetes (5) "m. 
Intensive and practical studies of the technique to produce surgical, rate 
cal and hormonal diabetes. Participation in research on caf 


* Dr. Anderson is in private practice in Waynesboro 
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protein, and lipid metabolism: insulin secretion in isolated organ perfu- 
sions, Seminars and participation in Journal Club. 4 seniors; 4-week 
elective periods. V.A. Hosp. (December-May ) 


396 Research in Endocrinology (5) Penhos 


Participation in endocrine research, including laboratory experience, ex- 
perimental surgery, biochemical methods, and in vivo and in vitro endo- 
crine studies. Weekly seminars and discussions will correlate experimental 
results with clinical observations. 4 seniors: 4-week elective periods. V.A. 
Hosp. (December-May) 


398 Introduction to Cardiology (5) Bacos 


Clinical cardiology, correlating bedside approach to cardiovascular diag- 
nosis with special diagnostic studies, including phonocardiography, atrial 
electrocardiography, cardiac catheterization, angiocardiography. 1 senior; 
4-week elective periods. Wash Hosp. Center (December-May) 


399 Research in Sulfur Amino Acid Metabolism (10) Finkelstein 


Investigation of factors regulating methionine metabolism in mammalian 
liver utilizing assays of enzyme activity, in vitro hepatic perfusion, and 
in vivo metabolic studies. 1 senior; 8-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. 
(December May) 


Microbiology 
—Tobiolog y 


. * Mary Louise Robbins, R.C. Parlett (Chairman), Rudolph Hugh 
aworial Lecturers F.B. Gordon (Virology), Dorothy Heilman (Cellular Im- 
4 “nology) M.S. Legator (Microbial Genetics), E.M. Lerner II, L.J. Griffith 
! Professors L.F. Affronti, Melvin Reich 
Sis; Professors G.L. Wright, Jr., Yang-Ming Chu, Kun-yen Huang 

ant Professorial Lecturers P.J. Price, Rosalie De Giovanni-Donnelly 


201 Medical Microbiology (6) Parlett and Staff 


For medical students; open to qualified graduate students. Bacteria, rick- 
ettsiae, viruses, yeasts, molds, protozoa, metazoa which relate to the health 
and disease of man—cultural studies, methods of diagnoses, theories. 


Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $16. (Spring) 
OO" ! k 
“l4 Tissue Cell Culture and Somatic Variation (4) Chu, Price 
Techniques of tissue culture and means of studying somatic variations. 
Prerequisite: Micr 201 or equivalent. (Spring) 
Wo ne, aa : 
^0 Scientific W riting for Graduate Students (1—1) Robbins 


Required of all graduate students prior to writing a thesis or dissertation. 
Academic year) 


221 Methods of Scientific Presentation for Graduate Wright 
Students (1) 


Photography and graphic arts presentation of research data for publica- 
lion and scientific meetings. Prerequisite: Micr 219-20. Laboratory fee, 


Em 956 — (Fan) 


*Quir 
ed 
for Medical students. 
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225 Microbial Physiology I (3) Affronti, Reich 
Morphology and biochemistry of various microorganisms with emphasis On 
bacteria. Prerequisite: Bioc 201, Micr 201. (Fall) 

226 Microbial Physiology II (3) Affronti, Reich 


Effects of physical and chemical agents on microorganisms with emphas® 
on antibiotics. Prerequisite: Micr 225 or permission of instructor. 
(Spring) 


230 Immunology (4) Wright 


Fundamental immunologic concepts. Serologic and immunologic proc 
dures as applied to clinical and research situations emphasized in the 18 
oratory. Prerequisite: Micr 201 or equivalent. Laboratory fee for nom 
medical students, $16 ( Fall) 


231 Cellular Immunology (2) Parlett, Wrigh 


Study of immunological functions of reticulo-endothelial tissues, theories 
of autoimmunity, graft rejection, tumor immunity, delayed hypersensitl¥! 


ties, and heritable immunogenic defects. (Fall) 

233 Molecular Biology of Viruses (4) Robbins, Huang 
Biochemical and genetic characterization of viruses. Prerequisite: Mic 
201 or equivalent. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $16. 


(Fall) 


235 Systematic Bacteriology (2) Hug 
History of bacterial classification, international rules of nomenclature » 
applied to bacteria, development of bacterial classification based upon re 


tionships, survey of characteristics of bacterial groups. Prerequisite: Mic 
201 or equivalent. (1972—73 and alternate years: fall) 
251 Bacteriology (2) Hugh | 
udents 


Primarily elective course for medical students; open to graduate st " 
Clinical situations involving bacteriology. Prerequisite: Micr 201 or equ 


alent. (Fall) 
e ins 
255 Virology (2) Huang, noe 
Primarily elective course for medical students; open to graduate studeni, 
General principles of virology; emphasis on clinical situations. Prered 
site: Micr 201 or equivalent (Fall) 
ight 
257 Experimental Immunochemistry (3) wis 
* , . : , nt 
Biochemical and physiochemical characterization of antigens and tor 
bodies. Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22 or equivalent, Micr 230. Labor and 


fee for nonmedical students, $16. Limited enrollment. (1971-7 
alternate years: spring) 
a . : i , Legal 
258 Microbial Genetics (2) De Giovanni-Donnelly, : 
Survey of microbial systems that depict basic concepts of genetic p 


ciples. Prerequisite: Micr 201 or equivalent. (Spring) J 
dee" St 
277-78 Seminar: Microbiology (1—1) 
Required of all graduate students. (Academic year) ‘yd 
bi? 
280 Virology (10) Rob” 
4 senior 


Selected problems; library assignments, laboratory studies. 
week elective periods. School of Medicine ( December-May) 
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281 Bacterial Physiology (5) 


Reich 
Selected problems: library 


assignments, laboratory studies. 5 seniors; 4- 
week elective Periods, School of Medicine (December-May) 


282 Immunology (5) Parlett 
Research problems. 3 seniors; 4-week elective periods. School of Medi- 
cine (December-May ) 

283 Bacteriology (10) Hugh 

assignments, laboratory studies. 2 seniors; 8- 

week elective periods. School of Medicine (December-May) 

284 Microbial Genetics (5) 


Selected problems: library 


De Giovanni-Donnelly 

Research problems, 3 seniors; 4-week elective periods. School of Medi- 
cine ( December May) 

285 Immunologic Charact 
Culture (10) 


Preparation of specific antigens from a cell strain and production of anti- 
bodies against this strain in appropriate mammalian host; identification of 
unknown cell types using tissue culture, serology, immunochemistry. 2 
seniors; 8-week elective periods. (December-May) 


erization of Cell Lines in Tissue Chu, Price 


286 Diploid Cell Lines in Tissue Culture (10) Chu, Price 
Mammalian cells growing on glass surfaces in various media, staining 
chromosomes and determining chromosome pattern and number, methods 
Of cell preservation such as liquid nitrogen freezing. 2 seniors; 8-week 
elective periods. (December- May) 


287 Transformation of Cells in Tissue Culture (10) Chu, Price 


Conversion of normal cell lines in tissue culture to heteroploid cell lines, 
demonstration of cancerous nature of transformation by inoculation of 
hamster cheek pouch. Polyoma virus and SB 40 used with various cell 


types, including human embryo. 2 seniors; 8-week elective periods. 
(December May) 


, d " un " "^ : . 
“93 Special Topics in Microbiology 
Selected topics in microbi 


(arr.) Staff 


ology. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and 
Spring) 

295 Research in Microbiology (arr.) Staff 

Content differs each time the course is offered; may be repeated for credit. 
] (Fall and spring) 
». "» 

300 T hesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring ) 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students Preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
àmination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of 


Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
Fall and spring) 


Neurological Surgery E 


Clinical Professors J.M. Williams, H.V. Rizzoli (Acting Chairman), H.H. AM 


| merman 
Associate Professor J.L. Fox 
Associate Clinical Professors J.P. Murphy, L.G. Kempe, N.H. Horwitz 
Assistant Professor Emanuele Mannarino 
Assistant Clinical Professors G.M. Swain, Ruth Jakoby, A.P. Hustead, TH 
Milhorat, W.M. Hammon 
Clinical Instructors R.A. Mendelsohn, J.W. Barrett, C.P.H. Carroll, 


Cooney 


*301 Neurological Surgery (1) 


Clinical lectures and demonstrations dealing with form and function 
nervous system. Transition between basic sciences and neurological 
gery stressed and correlated. (Fall) 


FD 


sul 


ol 


1380 Clinical Neurology and Neurosurgery (5) Stevens, Ammer 
Clinical clerkship in neurology and neurosurgical service. Emphash, 
neurologic examination; indications for special neurologic tests, 7j 
arteriograms, pneumoencephalograms, etc.; and operative p 
seniors; 4-week elective periods. Univ. Clinic ( December-May) | 


381 Clinical Neurosurgery (5) Ken 
conf 


Participation in all departmental activities: ward rounds, daily edut 

ences, radiographic and pathologic studies, operating room proce e K 
emphasis on studies of cerebral circulation. 2 seniors; 4-week electiv 

riods. Walter Reed Gen. Hosp. (December-May ) d 

F 

385 Clinical Neurosurgery (5) ust 

Clinical clerkship will include experience with diagnostic prog 

A a 


arteriograms, pneumoencephalograms, myelograms, and assistin: ve 
4-week electiV ^ | 


wtÜ 
387 Clinical Neurosurgery (5) v^ 
Participation in all departmental activities, including ward rounds, p 


conferences, radiographic and pathologic studies, and operating tef 
cedures. 2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. 


(December-May) | 


ating room; conferences and ward rounds. 1 senior; 
riods. V.A. Hosp. (December-May) 


Neurology a^ — | 


| 


Professors Harold Stevens, Sean O'Reilly (Chairman), M.J. Malone 
| Clinical Professors R.H. Groh, W.K. Engel 
| Professorial Lecturers K.M. Earle, N.P. Goldstein ü sco?" 


Associate Clinical Professors A.S. Dekaban, Franklin Meister, H. 
Antonio Stazio 


» 

t 
* Required for medical students. and di 
t An interdepartmental course offered by the departments of Neurological Surgery 


| 62 ) 


OBSTETRICS AND GYNECOLOGY 63 


Assistant Professors M.N. Ozer, M 


ary Coleman, Ann Barnet, J.S. Haller, Karin 
Nelson 


SSistant Clinical Professors G.D. Weickhardt. 
Sinia Duggins, Cosimo Ajmone Marsan 


"ical Instructors M.C, Korengold, R.H. Robertson, Kristof Abraham, E.C. 
ilner, Miryam Davis, Howard Silby 


Ntinos Myrianthopoulos, Vir- 


*301 Neurology (1) O'Reilly, Stevens 


Clinical lectures and demonstrations dealing with form and function of 
nervous system. Transition between basic sciences and clinical neurology 
Stressed and correlated. (Fall) 

1380 Clinical Neurology and 

| Neurosurgery (5) 
Clinical clerkship in neurology and neurosurgical service. Emphasis on 
neurologic examination; indications for special neurologic tests, e.g., 
arteriograms, pneumoencephalograms, etc.: and operative procedures. 2 
Seniors; 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. (December-May ) 

382 Pediatric Neurology (5) 
Clinical clerkship in diagnostic study and care of inpatients and out- 
Patients; conferences and teaching sessions. 2 seniors; 4-week elective 
Periods. Children's Hosp. (December- May) 


383 Clinical Neurology (5) 


O'Reilly, Stevens, Ammerman 


Malone and Staff 


Schwamb 
and basic sciences, including neuro- 
l as applied to clinical material. 2 seniors; 4-week elective pe- 
lods. Walter Reed Gen. Hosp. (December- May) 

386 Clinical Neurology (10) 
Clinical clerkship under close su 


Emphasis on neurological examination 
anatomy, 


Goldstein 
pervision of highly experienced clinicians 
and teachers, Trainees prepare histories and conduct physicals, attend 
rounds and conferences, assist in routine procedures. Abundant clinical 


material available. 2 seniors; 8-week elective periods. Mayo Clinic 
(December May) 


Oh 
S . 

Netries and Gynecology 

b. : . 


Cip, s John Parks, R.H. Barter, J.G. Sites (Chairman) 
Ate, lat p essors S.M. Dodek, J.A. Dusbabek, J.K. Cromer 
Ay E rofessors Benny Waxman, Larry McGowan 
Puno, Chica! Professors C.K. Fraser, W.T. Lady, W.P. McKelway, J.W. 
IM, RE Jr., Shirley Martin, MS. Kaufman, M.P. Footer, Donald Walters, 
"ti Tiedman. B.W. Richwine, Peter Soyster 
titan rofessors C.B. Jacobson, J.L. Marlow 
Shea -linica] Professors Caroline Jackson, T.A. Wilson, J.R. Epstein, S.H. | 
WE OL. Jarvis, NJ. Price, J.C. Walsh, LM. Liverett, H.P. Treichler, | 
uis c^9Per, LW. Rovner, M.W. Sandmeyer, Jr., N.M. Tart, R.B. Nelson, 
d stein, George Speck, A.W. Winshel, R.V. Erkenbeck, L.Q. Pugs- 
Hh 
Ay ergot Medica — 
menta] Course offered by the departments 


of Neurology and Neurological Surgery. 
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ley, H.L. Kotz, O.I. Dodek, Jr.. H.A. Donald. Julius Fogel, A.I. Robins, 


R.E. Rogers 

Instructor L.F. Arias-Bernal 

Clinical Instructors A.S. Bright, Elizabeth Crisp, S.M. Belinsky, E.E. Gahres 
D.R. Carlson, E.E. Cunningham, Geraldine Paul, M.H. Hird, S.F. Stewart 
Jr. Josiah Sacks, R.E. Badwey, G.R Hewlett, E.W Titus, Jr., T.H. Gree 
inger, J.M. Close, E.R. Kolvereid, D.M. Margulies, J.C. Skilling, s.D. 
Cooley, L.E. Fettig, R.W. Smith, W.D. Wallace, Jr., P.H. Perkins, RM 
Regan, B.A. Band, C.E. Townsend, D.H. Martin, W R. Perkins, L.C Radice 
J.E. Anderson, A.A. de Moya, C.J. Gueriera, Martin Bertman, Erik? 
Latchis, D.C. Meek, A.A. Becker, C.D. Lord, H.C. Beaver, Carlena Camp 
bell, Meyer Rosenbaum 


*301 Obstetrics and Gynecology (2) Sites, Wax 


Lectures and demonstrations covering entire field; emphasis on clinic? 
management. (Spring) 


*303 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (10) suf 


Participation in all obstetrical and gynecological clinics, daily dep. 
mental conferences and ward rounds at University, Fairfax, and Colum 

hospitals. Manikin demonstrations of mechanism of labor and vario 
types of operative delivery. (Fall) 

C. Jacobs?! 


351 Introduction to Clinical Practice (1) 
py me 


Introduction of first-year medical students to patient situations nif 
bers of the clinical staff. Designed to stimulate questions and bear 
sions regarding physical, financial, and moral implications of me" 
practice. 25 students. Univ. Hosp. (Spring) 
— " : J . jtv 
376 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (3) McKelway, T n 
Participation in office practice of obstetrics and gynecology. | senio | 
week elective periods. (December-May) 
Coop | 


377 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) 


m- 
: x f; 
Participation in office practice of obstetrics and gynecology. 1 senio 


week elective periods. (December-May) 
— r ‘ >V ool? 
378 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) Pugsley: C at 
en . s : iot» 
Participation in office practice of obstetrics and gynecology. | sen! 
week elective periods (December—May ) ) j 
P» i i jedim? ) 
379 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) Footer, Frie E 
see acd r . ; r jot: 
Participation in office practice of obstetrics and gynecology. ! sen 
week elective periods ( December-May ) ) A 
^ Aw 
. Go" 
380 Gynecologic Oncology (10) McG yi? 
: : : 1 n V. | 
Participation in the clinical inpatient and outpatient care of wom. $| 
gynecologic cancer; related research in the areas of cytology. Le 
week elective periods. Univ. Clinic (December-May ) " 
j 
381 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) W age 1, 
2 sen 


Participation in office practice of obstetrics and gy necology. 
week elective periods. Univ. Clinic (December-May ) 


* Required for medical students. 
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383 Clinical Obstetrics (5) Nelson, Fraser 
Includes prenatal clinics, lying-in periods, delivery and postpartum care; 
? 


rounds, conferences, seminars. 2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. Wash. 
Hosp. Center ( December-May ) 


384 Clinical Gynecology (5) Cromer, Gahres 


Case assignments, rounds and conferences, including tumor board; gyne- 
cologic pathology, Preparation for surgery, attendance at surgery, post- 
Operative care. 2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. 
Center (December-May) 

385 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) Price, Treichler 


Participation in office practice of obstetrics and gynecology. 1 senior; 4- 


week elective periods ( December-May) 

386 Inpatient Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) Rogers 
Supervised instruction in large military hospital; rounds and conferences. 
4 seniors; 4-week elective periods. Walter Reed Gen. Hosp. (Decem- 


ber-May) 


387 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) 


Cooper, Walters, Jarvis 
Participation in patient 


care; rounds and conferences. 2 seniors; 4-week 
elective periods. Sibley Memorial Hosp. (December-May ) 


388 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) Price 


All aspects of inpatient and outpatient obstetrical and gy necologic services; 
rounds, obstetrical gynecologic conferences, gynecologic pathology confer- 
ences; obstetrical anesthesia: Emergency Room consultations. Home visits 
to selected patients with Health Department Nurse. 2 seniors: 4-week 
elective periods. Fairfax Hosp (December-May ) 


389 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) Marlow 


Participation in patient care, rounds, and conferences. 2 seniors; 4-week 

elective periods. Columbia Hosp (December-May) 
391 Cy togenetics (1) Arias-Bernal 
in man, experimental design and data 
alysis in cytogenetics, two cytogenetics techniques, sex chromatin analy- 
» tissue culture procedures. Special students admitted with approval of 
instructor, (1972-73 and alternate years: fall) 


Clinical chromosomal anomalies 
an 
Sis 


392 Reproductive Genetics (1) C. Jacobson 


For medical students; open to graduate students with permission of in- 
Structor. Lectures with guest speakers, covering current methodology. 
Emphasis on human infertility; clinical case presentation and review uti- 
ized Whenever possible. Major topics: gametogenesis, in vivo gamete 
manipulation and fertilization, nidation, and selective factors in develop- 
ment. 20 sophomores. Univ. Hosp. (Fall) 


395 Gametogenesis (1) C. Jacobson 


For medical students: open to graduate students with permission of in- 
Structor. Seminar course with guest lecturers. Covers various clinical and 
*Xperimental factors in gametogenesis. Emphasis on histogenesis of the 
Bonads, environmental and clinical variables in infertility. 25 1st-year 
Medical students. Univ, Hosp. (Spring) 
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399 Medical Genetics (1) C. Jacobson 
Clinical examples of genetic disease. Emphasis on basic principles such 
as linkage, heterogenity, mutation, and pedigree inheritance. The go 
of the course is to provide the knowledge and skills needed to diagnose 
manage, and counsel common genetic disorders (1972-73 and alter 
nate years: fall) 


Ophthalmology e. ^ 


Professor M.F. Armaly (Chairman) j 
Clinical Professors F.D. Costenbader, J.H. King, Jr., L.C. Moss, Benjami? 
Rones, M.M. Parks, M.G. Alper 
Associate Clinical Professors R.W. Wilkinson, B.S. Fine 
Assistant Professor D.S. Friendly 
Assistant Clinical Professors W.J. Romejko, W.P. Chalfant, Jr., R.E. duPrey 
Robert Day, J.H. Lodge, W.B. Glew, J.T. Schwartz, K.A. Simon, HA 
Urweider, B.H. Zeavin, M.O. Ts'o, H.N. Bernstein, D.K. Berler, J.N. Gold 
man, A.L. Fjordbotten, W.S. Gilbert, H.S. Wicker 
Instructors Dertad Manguikian, K.R. Rao, Minoru Araki (Research) 5 
Clinical Instructors J.R. Weimer, Stephen Pappas, Joanne Economon, Re 
Deitch, H.I. Rodman, George Liss, H.M. McAllister, L.E. Perraut, Victor 
i Preziosi, H.J. Starr, M.H. Zimmerman, Leonard Kogan, J.F. Nowell, Ber 
nard Ehrlich, D.L. Lanter, Richard Huberman, P.A. Dorn, Jr., E.M. Zink 
merman, Joseph Snyder 


281 Ophthalmic Pathology I (1) L. Zimmerm? 

Basic science aspects of diseases of the eye. (Spring) 
" E n 

282 Ophthalmic Pathology II (3) L. Zimmerm 
Diseases of the eye as revealed by gross and microscopic examinati® | 
8 students. Armed Forces Inst. of Path. (Spring) 

284 Ophthalmic Pathology II (5) L. Zimmer 

e 


Daily participation in an active service limited to pathology of th Pe 
and its adnexa. Inflammatory, degenerative, and neoplastic disease yj 
prise the major categories. 1 senior; 4-week elective periods. 
Forces Inst. of Path. (Spring) 


*301 Ophthalmology (1) of? 
| Basic principles of medical and surgical ophthalmology and ne 
ophthalmology. (Fall) P 
*302 Ophthalmology (OPD)(1) Lod 
Clinical instruction in external examination of the eye; tonometry | 
funduscopy. Use of ophthalmological instruments. (Fall) sif 
380 Clinical Ophthalmology (5) Lodge and” 5 


| Students will observe all types of eye conditions in ambulatory ae 
pitalized patients. 3 seniors; 4-week elective periods. Wash. HosP- i 
(December-May) 


suf | 


* Required for medical students. 


Orthopaedic Surgery 


Professors J.P. Adams (Chairman), H.L. Feffer (Associate Chairman), P.P. 
Griffin 
linica] Professors J.S. Neviaser, L.T. Peterson 
Associate Professor Peter Kenmore 
Associate Clinical Professors Charles Keck, R.L. Dow 
SSistant Clinical Professors C.W. Metz. Jr., Byron Genner III, G.J. Schon- 
holtz, G.I. Baker, S.H. I isenberg 
"Structor W.P. Fortune 
inical Instructors Frances Brennecke, H.E. Lane. Jr., K.A. Peterson, L.A. 
Ottenritter, Ronald Ottenberg, E.L. Radin, H.S. Cattell, A.I. Dobranski 


(Anatomy), B.P. Vitek. Stanford Lavine, C.T. McCullough, Jr., Richard 
Conant, Ulla Fortune, J.W. Harvey 


*302 Clinical Clerkship in Orthopaedic Surgery 
Two weeks at either the V.A. or University Hospital, 

380 Orthopaedic Surgery (5) Adams and Staff 
Rotating Program: one week of adult orthopaedics at University Hospital; 
one week of children's orthopaedics at D.C. General Hospital or Chil- 
dren's Hospital; one week of general orthopaedics at Walter Reed General 
Hospital or Andrews Air Force Base Hospital. 2 seniors; 4-week elective 
periods. (December—May) 

381 Orthopaedic Surgery (5) Kenmore 

Participation in total care program of orthopaedic patients: daily rounds, 


conferences, seminars. 2 seniors: 4-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. 
(December-May ) 


391 Extramural Orthopaedic Surgery (5 to 20) Adams 


By special arrangement of the Chairman of the Department, an extra- 
mural elective open to seniors for a period of from 4 to 16 weeks. 


Molaryngology 


4x Cate Clinical Professor J.J. McFarland, Jr. (Chairman) 
Stant Clinical Professors J.L. Levine, M.E. Krucoff, R.S. Page, Jr., J.A. 
Cline W.M. Trible, B.M. Webb, R.L. Fields, R.E. Pumphrey, Jr. DAA 
"al Instructors LS. Jaffee, R.D. Ralph, H.H.E. Scheidemandel, G.F. Mil- 
"5 Jt., D.N.F. Fairbanks 


380 Otolaryngology (5) McFarland 


Care of inpatients and outpatients, diagnosis, and therapy; rounds and 
Conferences. 8 seniors; 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center. 
(December-May) 


GNE 
d for medical students. Credit is a part of and is assigned after completion of Surg 304. 
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Pathology s 


Professors T.M. Peery (Chairman), W.R. Duryee (Research Experimental 
F.N. Miller, Jr., William Newman, J.C. Smith 

Clinical Professors L.E. Zimmerman (Ophthalmic), J.M. Blumberg, E.B. Hel 
wig (Dermatologic), G.H. Reifenstein, N.S. Irey, Robert Sauer (Compara 
tive), Cornelia Hoch-Ligeti : 

Professorial Lecturers Mary Matthews, P.D. Olch (History of Medicin 

Associate Professors W.L. Marsh, Lois Platt (Cytology), Alexander Breslow 
F.S. Jannotta 

Associate Clinical Professors V.E. Martens, Theodore Winship, R.E. Palmer 
W.J. Jaffurs ) 

Assistant Professors S.G. Kent, Suzanne Hammersberg (Medical Technolog)’ 
B.C. Zook (Comparative) R 

Assistant Clinical Professors W.F. Enos, Marjorie Williams, C.B. Cook, D: 
Parkinson, I.D. Godwin, M.A. Weinberger, Floris Garner (Compare 
Gloria Brennan 

Special Lecturer L.C. Johnson 


tive 


: " ud f 
115-16 Introduction to Medical Science (1-1) Marsh, Hammers 
an 
Lectures for medical technology students on physiology, pathology, y) 
medicine to accompany Path 119-20. (Academic year—1 hour à W 
e.a n AAE T% 
117—18 Principles in Medical Technology (4—4) Marsh, Hammers 
an F 
: i r? 
For medical technology students. Theories, principles, sources of an r 
methods used in clinical chemistry, clinical bacteriology, serology 
tology, clinical microscopy. (Academic year—4 hours a wee 
eee pels 
119-20 Medical Technology Laboratory (10—10) Marsh, Hammer cyf 
an 
^ 
nor) > “a toloP 
Rotation through University Hospital pathology laboratories: — p 
and urinalysis, 12 weeks; chemistry, 12 weeks; bacteriology met 
sitology, 12 weeks; blood bank, 6 weeks; serology, 4 weeks; U 
thology, 4 weeks. (35 hours a week for 50 weeks) J 
St 


*1201 Pathology (8) 
Inflammations, degenerations, malformations, trauma, neoplasm egs 
thology of organ systems; correlation with symptoms and physic? pal | 
Gross and microscopic study of diseased tissues. Case stu ies. 
12 hours a week) d 
Smith, Gus 


*202 Diagnostic Conferences (1) ical S 
r clinic 


Case studies demonstrating pathologic significance of majo 
toms and physical signs. (Spring—1 hour a week) s 


*203—4 Clinicopathologic Conferences (0) ‘nical b 
Case histories presented and differential diagnosis discussed; cli ped” 
oratory, necropsy findings correlated. (Fall and spring vri 
clerkship) 


* Required for medical students. 
t Open to limited number of graduate students, with permission 
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252 Forensic Pathology and Medical Jurisprudence (1) Miller 


> i é ry of 
Somatic death, coroner and medical examiner systems, rena o 
Physical and chemical injuries, medical licensure: the physician-patie 


iscusse ing—1 hour 
relationship and professional liability are discussed. (Spring 
à week) 
5 icine in S Miller 
253 Medicine in Shakespeare (1) | i i 
udecius ^ plavs o 
Seminars with student and staff presentations covering - p ne k) 
7 : : i : — r a wee 
William Shakespeare of medical significance. (Spring—1 hou 
in EJ Miller 
254 Medicine in Literature (1) "y 
"sentati "Over novels, 
Series of discussions with student and staff presentations gr ak = 
dramas, nonfiction, and poetry of medica! significance. (Fa 
à week) 
: : Jaffurs 
260 Obstetric and Gynecologic Pathology (1) UM mee 
"?nancv 50 
Organ changes in normal and abnormal pregnancy, — a “ 
mother and the fetus. Diseases of female genital system. ` 
l hour a week ) 
` l Duryee 
262 Problems in Experimental Cellular Pathology (1) min 
` i elation 
Cytological and biochemical aspects of cellular ura res poo 
normal and selected pathological conditions. (Spring z 
Bes ^ ; : Smith, Jannotta 
264 ( linicopathologic Discussions (1) bars 
: i /stematic 
Formal clinicopathologic conferences alternating : rt oi 
of autopsied cases from the medical service, Univ. Hosp. 
hour a week) 1 
x i Sauer, Zook 
266 ( omparative Pathology I (1) indian: 
Participation in an autopsy service involving wild m Tiu 
Comparison of diseases in various animal species io^ XM cr d 
ited to 4 students. Path Lab. Nat'l Zoological Par 
3-hour Sessions ) 
t> "m : : Irey 
21] Tissue Reactions to Drugs (1) ns 
N d P a towar & 
Study of the problems involved ii recognizing instances of unte 


X -—- r a week) 
“ction to therapy. Case presentations. (Spring—1 hou 


272 Pathology in Me 


Survey of 
Medicine 


ici } 'ifenstein 

dicine and Surgery (2) Rei L 
z Jinica 

current literature, with application of pathology to clinic 


article a week, for study, 
and surgery. Each student assigned an re a rye dor 
Written report, and group critique. —— 


2 Staff 
274 Medical Pathology (2) 
Study of 
Ing and 
them wit 


/niversi ital, evaluat- 
cases from the necropsy service at University seer poene 
interpreting gross and microscopic tissue MÀ an r 
h clinical data (Spring—2 hours a wee 


276 Semi eery and Staff 
76 Seminars in Pathology (2) Peer) 


Onferences On current topics in pathology, conducted by T Lye 
9r residents in pathology. Each student teams up with a resi dup 
Pare and present a seminar on a selected topic. Univ. Hosp. 

N hours a week ) 


lo 
limiteq number 


graduate students, with permissior 
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279 Ophthalmic Pathology I (1) Zimmerma! 
Basic science aspects of diseases of the eye. (Spring—1 hour a week 


280 Surgical Pathology I (4) Newmal 


Surgical pathology service at University Hospital and Washington Hospit 
Center. Examining specimens from current surgical cases, correlating wit 


clinical manifestations. Univ. Hosp. and Wash. Hosp. Center (Spring- 
6 hours a week) 
282 Ophthalmic Pathology II (3) Zimmerm! 


Diseases of the eye as revealed by gross and microscopic examinatiof 
Concurrent requisite: Path 279. 6 students. Armed Forces Inst. 0 


Path. (Spring—4 hours a week) 

*283 Anatomical Pathology Clerkship (5 or 10) sul 
Necropsy and surgical pathology service. Prerequisite: Path 201. Grad 
uate students receive 5 semester hours of credit for each 4-week per! 
and may receive up to 30 semester hours of credit for 6 months full-time 
(Medical students: 3 seniors; 4- or 8-week elective periods; December 
May. Graduate students: fall or spring.) 


284 Ophthalmic Pathology III (5) Zimmerm? 
Daily participation in service limited to pathology of the eye and 5 
adnexa. 1 senior; 4-week elective periods. Armed Forces Inst. of pat 
(December-May) 


285 Clinical Pathology I (10) 
Selected techniques of clinical chemistry, hematology, bacteriology- i 
dent selects laboratory problem. 4 seniors; 8-week elective period. 
Hosp. Center (January 31-March 26) 


Marte” 


Marsh, Ke? 


287 Clinical Pathology II (5) 
follo" 


Techniques in the clinical laboratory and interpretation of results, 
up studies. 1 senior; 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. ( 
ber-May) 

iS has f 

288 Clinical Cytology (5) ps 
Evaluation of cytologic smears, chiefly vaginal, as a screening proced " 
in cancer diagnosis. 1 senior; 4-week elective periods. Warwick 
(December-May ) 

290 Clinical and Anatomical Pathology I (5) o 
Daily studies of surgical and necropsy pathology, including forensi ^. 
thology; clinical pathology projects, including hematology, isotoP? py 
bacteriology. 1 senior; 4-week elective periods. Fairfax Hosp. 
cember-May ) | 
pa 4 : " 

29] Experimental Cell Pathology: Cancer Research (5) Dv - 
Experimental animal tumors; tissue culture, histological and cytolof 
techniques, library assignment. 1 senior; 4-week elective periods. 
wick Bldg. (December-May) 
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292 Experimental Pathology: Enzymatic Changes in Hoch-Ligeti 
Human Tissues (5) 


Distribution and concentration of lactic dehydrogenase, beta glucuroni- 
dase, and their isoenzymes in human tissues; limited participation in rou- 
tine studies in pathology. Room and board furnished. 2 seniors; 4-week 


elective periods. V.A Center, Martinsburg, W.Va. (February 28-April 
23) 
293 Clinical and Anatomical Pathology II (5) Palmer 


Participation in departmental activities, including clinical, surgical, and 
autopsy pathology; medico-legal autopsies. 1 senior: 4-week elective 
periods. Alexandria Hosp. (December-May) 


294 Surgical Pathology II (5) 


Preoperative examination of patients with tumors, pathologic examination 
Of excised lesions: teaching conferences, 2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. 
Wash. Hosp. Center (December May) 


296 Surgical Pathology III (5) 


For graduate students. Participation in veterinary pathology service, in- 
cluding wild and domestic animals. Prerequisite: Path 201. Five 
semester hours of credit for each 4-week period. Students may receive up 
to 30 semester hours of credit for 6 months full-time. Armed Forces 
Inst. of Path. ( Fall or spring) 


296 Surgical Pathology IV (5) Newman 


Evaluation of surgical specimens and correlation with clinical status of 
patient, description of gross and microscopic findings on assigned cases. 


Newman 


2 seniors: 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. (December-May ) 

297 Dermal Pathology (5) Helwig 
Microscopic conferences, review of current material and study sets. 2 
Seniors; 4-week elective periods. Armed Forces Inst. of Path. (De- 
cember-May ) 

298 Necropsy Pathology (5) Jannotte, Breslow 
Organ changes in disease, gross and microscopic examinations, preparation 
of protocols. 2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. (Decem- 
ber-May) 

R 

300 Thesis Research (3-3) mat 
(Fall and spring) 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) aar 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exami- 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) — 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


Pediatrics —8 — 


Professors R.S. Lourie (Psychiatry), F.P. Heald, R.H. 


Associate Professors L.P. Scott III, Margaret Gutelius, 


Assistant Professors J.R. Puig, Nasser Movassaghi, 


Parrott (Acting Chait 
man), Spyros Doxiadis (Visiting), S.L. Leikin, J.C. Houck (Biochemistry 
A.M. Margileth (Associate Chairman) 


Clinical Professors W.S. Anderson, L.E. Hoeck, W.A. Howard, J.A. Washing 


ton, Lois Murphy (Child Development), Sydney Ross 
E.V. Soto, Gordo 


Dorothy Huntingt! 


Avery, Wellington Hung, Leon Cytryn (Psychiatry), 
Develop 


(Research—Child Development), Rebecca Rieger (Research -Child 
ment) A.F. North, Jr., D.W. Delaney 


Associate Clinical Professors T.E. Reichelderfer, William Stark (Psychiatr) 


S.I. Wolf, A.B. Coleman, Bennett Olshaker (Psychiatry), S.C. Southard, 


linda Straight (Psychiatry) 
s C.A. Rigg, W.H. Bart? 
(Psychiatry), L.W. Perry, C.M. Berlin, Jr., L.M. Greenberg (Psychiatry), S. 
Fagen (Research—Child Development), Elsa Greenberg (Research— g 
Development), Ann Lodge (Research—Child Development), Lovisa Tat"? 
(Research—Child Development), H.B. Richardson, Jr., Gloria Eng, ©" 
August, E.N. Kraybill, M.W. Werthmann, Jr., C.D. Brandt (Microbiolof? 


H.W. Kim 


Assistant Clinical Professors Mabel Grosvenor, R.E. Martin, J.H. Peaco ^ 


Mary Sartwell, C.F. Stiegler, H.G. Clark, Adrian Recinos, Jr., C.R. WE. 
G.J. Cohen, Stephen Mourat (Psychiatry), Erwin Friedman (Psychiatry P? 
chology), A.J. Modlin, A.E. Marans (Psy hiatry), Elma Denham ( H 
chiatry), M.S. Glatt (Psychiatry), Mary Robinson (Child Development), P 
McKnew, Jr. (Psychiatry), P.C. Brunschwyler, L.A. Cove (Psychiatry), n 
Devaris (Psychiatry), Milton Engel (Psychiatry), H.T. Yates, Mary FOX, © 
Knox, B.H. Ong, H.R. Gold, V.L. Guandolo, J.L. Chamberlain IMI, Leon? 
Lefkowitz fe! 

Instructors S.I. Granger, Beneta Peacock, Anne Fletcher, Mary Flume 
(Psychiatry), Shirley McMahon, D.R. Meers (Psychiatry), S.G. 
Todaro, S.R. Lane, Hiltje Irausquin (Research—Biochemistry), 
Rokni, Karen Olness, Eduardo Azcarate (Psychology) ji 

Clinical Instructors H.H. Diamond, R.H. Mitchell, R.O. Warthen, P 
Black, R.H. Anderson, W.G. Preisser, Roger Bergstrom, S.Z. Gold y 
Hilary Millar (Psychiatry), Harold Plotsky (Psychiatry) Jean Lockhart, 10 
Daisley, Jr., Agnes Schweitzer, G.W. Hardman, Jr. Frances Min, gA 
Mahdavi, K.G. Kassebaum, H.W. Rice, D.A. Young, George Josep po 
Pedreira, Cecilin Chisholm, S.L. Levin, Thomas Sullivan, R.M. Zak 
M.L. Feldman, Lillian Osborne (Psychiatry) 

Lecturer R.F. Hinckley 

Special Lecturers G.A. Balfour, J.A Bottiglione, C.J. Schulte ill J 


ica ; d 
*301 Pediatrics (2) Margileth yr 
Prenatal, perinatal, postnatal factors influencing growth and - n. 
of the infant. Social, emotional, physical growth of infant 9 
(Spring) 


Werner, y 
Manou? 


* Required for medical students 
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1 *303 Pediatric Clerkship (10) Margileth and Staff 
Full-time, as part of resident team: ward rounds; work in outpatient de- 
Partment and specialty clinics under staff supervision; child psychiatry and 


| child guidance, lectures, clinical conferences, grand rounds. Children’s 
Hosp. (Annual, continuous 8-week rotation) 
1 375 Community Child Psychiatry (10) Engel 


The student will function as a junior psychiatric resident participating in 
a satellite clinic 


in the comprehensive care program. Experience as a 
| member of an interdisciplinary team; participation in consultation to a 
community group; seminars and conferences. 2 seniors; 8-week elective 


Periods. Morgan Clinic ( December- May) 
| 276 Pediatric Neurology (5 or 10) Nelson 
Participation in diagnostic and therapeutic studies on inpatients and out- 
: patients. Rounds, conferences, and seminars. 2 seniors; 4- or 8-week 
| elective periods. Children's Hosp. (December-May ) 
: 377 Community Health Development (5 or 10) Hinckley 


Acquaints the student with public health preventive and community medi- 
Cine as it is conducted by the Health Department of Montgomery County, 
Maryland. The student will have an opportunity to work in outlying 
health center satellites, central pediatric specialty clinics, and to become 
familiar with school health programs and projects. 1 senior; 4- or 8-week 


elective periods. ( December- May ) 

378 Care and Evaluation of Children of Drug Abusers (5) Berlin 
Extensive exposure to the drug abuse culture. Weekly clinic for evalua- 
tion of children of drug abusers. 1 senior; 4-week elective periods. Chil- 
dren's Hosp. and Univ. Clinic ( December-May) 

379 Developmental Neurology (5) Richardson 
Application of developmental neurology to learning problems in young 
school-aged children. 2 seniors: 4-week elective periods. (December- 
May) 

380 Clinical Pediatrics (5) Margileth, Puig 


Full-time, as part of resident team; wards, outpatient department, and 
Specialty clinics under staff supervision. Participation in diagnostic studies, 
therapeutic Procedures, rounds, and conferences. 6 seniors; 4-week elec- 
tive periods, Children's Hosp. ( December-May ) 


381 Pediatric Allergy (10) Howard 


Introduction to pediatric allergy, clinics and wards, some experience in 
experimental techniques and preparation of extracts. 1 senior; 8-week elec- 
tive periods. Children’s Hosp (December-May) 


382 Pediatric Radiology (5) LoPresti 


Diagnostic and therapeutic radiology, diagnostic procedures. 2 seniors; 
4-week elective periods. Children's Hosp. (December-May) 


384 Newborn and Premature (5) Avery, Kraybill, and Staff 
Clinical studies in newborn care emphasizing hematologic problems and 
Congenital malformations; daily rounds, conferences, research studies in 
Cytogenetics, 2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. (Decem- 

Pe er-May) 


*qu È 
lred 
for medical students 
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385 Child Psychiatry (5) Greenber| 


Diagnostic and follow-up studies on inpatients and outpatients; round! 


conferences, seminars; visits to related community facilities, 2 senior 
4-week elective periods. Hillcrest Children's Center (December—May 
Leiki 


386 Pediatric Hematology (5) 


i 
Clinical and laboratory studies of infants and children with hems atolof 
disorders; bone marrow examinations. 1 senior; 4-week elective period 
Children’s Hosp. (December—May ) 


387 Clinical Pediatrics (5) Soti 
Care of newborn and children on inpatient basis; diagnostic studie 


» - > reir fd! 
therapy; assigned reading. 2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. Fairf? 
Hosp. (December-May) 

" 
388 Newborn Medicine (5) Avery and sul 
Observation and participation in the care of inpatient and outpatient is 
fants. 1 senior; 4-week elective periods. Children’s Hosp. (Decem 
May) 
389 Pediatric Cardiology (5) Scott, Per 
of 
Physical diagnosis of congenital and acquired heart diseases, interpreta 
of electrocardiograms and vectorcardiograms, cardiac catheterizallty 
2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. Children’s Hosp. (December- 
Io ;* 
392 Adolescent Medicine Clerkship (5 or 10) Rigg, We" 


jen? 
Study of the normal developmental problems of adolescence. Exper " 
in the medical care of adolescents. 2 seniors; 4- or 8-week elective 
riods. Children's Hosp. (December- May ) 


: ` - edm 

396 Mental Retardation (5 or 10) Cytryn, I ried 2 
Diagnostic work-up of mentally retarded children and adolescents. ri 
ferences, community resources. 2 seniors; 4- or 8-week elective pe 


(December-May) 


j 
n m a ` erl! 
397 Pediatric Intensive Care (5) B v 
" Ww 
Patients with acute medical/surgical problems on the intensive can of 
will be used as a stimulus for students to learn pediatric pathophy* att 
Monitor equipment and tests, including electrocardiagram, respira 
blood gases, fluids, and electrolytes. 2 seniors; 4-week elective 
Children’s Hosp. (December—May ) 
398 Comprehensive Care (5 or 10) ] 
Participating in both sick- and well-child care as it is administered ^ 


jac 
comprehensive setting; experience in the multidisciplinary apros 


operative planning with other community agencies. 1 senior; 4 9 


elective periods. Children's Hosp (December-May) | 
— Grant | 
399 Morgan Clinic (5) i seni 


Participation in an observation of a community clinic operation. 
4-week elective periods. Morgan Clinic (December-May) 


Pharmacology 


Professor H.G. Mandel (¢ hairman) 
| /ofessorial Lecturers B.B. Brodie, F.E. Hahn 


] Wociate Professors V.H. Cohn, Jr., Paul Mazel, K.S. Kim (Research), S.E. 
|| Fabro (Research), W.R. Jondorf (Research), J.A. Straw 


| “sistant Professors G.A Hahn (Research), Philip Klubes, Barbara Roth- 
Schechter 


n ‘ : j 
Structors Glenna Fitzgerald, Sau-Wah Kwan 
“Pecial Lecturer D.J. Bouliin 


| 


201 Pharmacology (8) Mandel and Staff 


Lectures, laborator y, 


conferences on interaction of drugs and biological 
Systems as a basis for 


rational therapy of disease. Prerequisite: biochem- 
istry and physiology, or approval of Department. (Fall) 


203 Fundamental Principles of Pharmacology (2) Staff 


| Basic principles of pharmacology, including drug-receptor interactions, 
Structure activity relationships, pharmacokinetics, membrane phenomena, 
cellular control mechanisms, drug toxicity (Fall) 


215 Adolescent Drug Abuse: a Program for Educators (3) Cohn and Staff 


Primarily for school teachers, counselors, and administrators. Multidis- 

ciplinary lectures and discussions concerning the physiological and psycho- 

logical effects of narcotics, central nervous system stimulants and de- 

Pressants, alcohol, and hallucinogenic and psychedelic drugs; psychosocial 

factors leading to drug abuse; legal implications of drug abuse; preven- 
f 


tion, control, and treatment of drug abuse. (Fall and spring) 
259 Q " "2. 
^22 Seminar: Clinical Pharmacology (2) Fabro 


Problems in therapeutics; 
Vascular, renal, 


72 and 


emphasis on drugs used in treatment of cardio- 

— | 
and hemopoietic diseases. Enrollment limited. (1971- 
alternate years: spring) 


254 Frontiers in Pharmacology (1) Mandel and Staff 


For medical and graduate students. Recent advances and fields of research 

In Pharmacology. Most of the material presented by laboratory scientists 

from neighboring institutions (Spring) j 
2 I 
^56 Molecular Pharmacology (2) F. Hahn 


For medical and graduate students. Current theory on action of drugs, 
especially chemotherapeutic agents, at molecular level. Effect of drugs on 
biosynthetic processes of the cell with respect to DNA, messenger RNA, 
transfer RNA, ribosomes, protein, cell wall, and intermediary metabolites. 
actors which alter action of drugs, such as drug interactions and resist- 


ance, (Spring) 
259 5 
458 Cancer Chemotherapy (1) Mandel and Staff 
For medical and graduate students. Mechanisms by which drugs inhibit 
© growth of tumor cells. (1971-72 and alternate years: spring) 


M 


tq E 
quj 
-a for medi 


Sal students; open to graduate students 
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259 Developmental Pharmacology (1) Fab 
For medical and graduate students. Lectures, seminars, conferences. Ter 
togenic actions of drugs; pharmacological principles which apply duri 
prenatal and perinatal development. (1971-72 and alternate year 

| spring) 

260 Endocrine Pharmacology (1) Ki 
For medical and graduate students. Lectures and seminars on recent à 
vances in the pharmacology and mechanism of action of various ho 
mones. (1972-73 and alternate years: spring) 


264 Pharmacological Research (3) su 


Metabolism of narcotic and nonnarcotic analgesic agents, metabolism = 
mechanism of action of antibiotics and anticancer drugs, protein synthes! 
molecular pharmacology, pharmacogenetics, adaptation in drug metà 


lism. 3 sophomores. (Spring—2 half days a week) 
267 Pharmacological Research (arr. su 


For graduate students. Research with staff members. May be repeat? 
once for credit toward a Master of Science degree. (Fall and sp” 


Stal 


269 Pharmacology Seminar (1) 
er 


For graduate students. Recent advances in pharmacology. Content dt 
each time the course is offered; may be repeated once for credit. 
and spring) 


272 Physiological Disposition of Drugs (3) on 
For medical and graduate students. Fate of drugs in biological d 
Absorption, distribution, chemical alteration, excretion of drugs; phys! y 


chemical, and biological factors affecting these processes. Limited 19 i 


students. Prerequisite: Phar 201. (1971-72 and alternate Y 
spring) 
* OMA sal 
275-76 Advanced Topics in Pharmacology I-II (1—1) p 


Lectures and seminars on advances in mechanisms of drug action, Caf 
macology of new drugs, theoretical aspects of pharmacology, la 
techniques. (1971-72 and alternate years: academic year) j 
PESES St 
277-78 Advanced Topics in Pharmacology II-IV (1—1) de 
Continuation of Phar 275-76. (1972-73 and alternate years: aca 
year) sl 
279 Special Topics in Pharmacology (arr.) "T 
: i u 
Selected aspects of drug action. Content differs each time the © 
offered; may be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring) 


Mazel, Si” 


281 Physiological Techniques in Pharmacology— 
Lecture (2) init 
For medical and graduate students. Physiological techniques for obo gi 
information on mechanism and site of action of pharmacological n 
Limited to 20 students. Phar 281 may be taken without 282. 
site: Phar 201. (1971-72 and alternate years: spring) a 

| 282 Physiological Techniques in Pharmacology— Mazel, $ 

| Laboratory (2) 

Accompanies Phar 281. Prerequisite: Phar 201. Prerequisite or ins) 

rent registration: Phar 281. (1971-72 and alternate years: 


Speci 
al Lecturers L1 
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283 Biochemical T echniques in Pharmacology (arr.) Cohn 


For graduate students Lectures and laboratory. Theory and practice of 
modern biochemical techniques applicable to study of metabolic fate and 
mechanism of action of drugs. Prerequisite: Phar 201. (As arranged ) 


285 Readings in Pharmacology (1) Staff 


For medical students 


Assigned reading and preparation of report. 
(Fall and spring) 


286 Research in Pharmacology (arr.) Staff 


For medical students Participation in experimental studies in pharma- 
cology, particularly bacterial chemotherapy, cancer chemotherapy, or 


drug metabolism. (Fall and spring) 

295 Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Independent study for students preparing for the Master of Science de- 
gree. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

2 — Maff 
499-300 Thesis Research (3—3) Stafi 
(Fall and spring) 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exami- 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring ) 


"Ofos. Ba 
NL mors C.S, 
. esSorial Lec 


“Cite Profe: 
Sistany 


Tidball (Chairman), R.A Kenney, Elizabeth Tidball (Research) 
‘turers Leonard Laster, K.R. Coburn 

ssor Marie Cassidy i d 
^«^ Professors Elizabeth Stephenson, M.J. Jackson, R.A. Lavine, D.W. 
ütkins 


Angley, H.J. Zimmerman 


“pa, pe 
Phy i ental prerequisite: Phyl 201 or equivalent is prerequisite to all courses in 
g, 


Y numbered above 201. 


191 Selected Topics in Human Structure and Function ( 3) Kenney 


Cture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Structural and functional basis 
Of physiology. A required course for graduate students who have not 
ad Anat 201 or equivalent. Content of this course is on the undergrad- 
uate level; students may receive graduate credit on completion of addi- 
tional work as Prescribed by the instructor. Prerequisite: B Sc 11-12 or 
*quivalent and consent of instructor Open to Columbian College of Arts 


and Sciences students only with the approval of the student's major ad- 
Viser, (Fall) 
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*201 Physiology (8) Staff 

Lecture (8 hours), laboratory (2 hours), conference (1 hour). Cellular, 

organ system, and applied mammalian physiology. Prerequisite for gradu- 

ate students: Anat 201 or Phyl 191, or equivalent; Bioc 201 or 221-22 

| (Bioc 222 may be taken concurrently); or consent of Chairman of D€ 
partment. Nonmedical students please note that the first meeting of thé 

course occurs one week before the start of University campus classes. 

Open to Consortium students only with permission of Department Chair 


man. (Spring) 


221 Seminar (1) Stephenson | 
Staff and student presentations from literature. Present work discussed: 
experimental design and scientific deduction evaluated, Topics to be ai 


nounced. Prerequisite: a reading knowledge of French or German. Cof 
tent differs each time the course is offered; may be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 

251 History of Medicine (1) E. Tidball 
Survey of the great contributors to physiology and medicine in the con 
text of the times in which they lived and worked. (Fall) 

C. Tidbal 


252 Physiological Basis of Sexuality (1) 
Conference 1 hour a week. Human reproduction, neonatal changes, em 
traception, sterility; their implications on patient counseling. (Fat 


253 Clinical Applications of Physiology (1) C. Tidbal 


| ` n ; . ; alance 
| Conference 1 hour a week. Emphasis on acid-base and fluid-bala® 
| physiology and its relation to clinical problems. 
256 Aerospace Physiology (1) Cobu 
f : : valve 
Conference 1 hour a week. Discussion of physiological problems invol¥ 
| in aviation and space technology. (Fall) 
| 261 Gastrointestinal Physiology (2) suf 
s : c 
| Lecture or conference 2 hours a week. Physiological approach tO « 
clinical problems as peptic ulcer, malabsorption, ulcerative colitis, hep 
| titis, and others. (Fall) 
| ey 
262 Cardiovascular Physiology (2) ee 
| Lecture or conference 2 hours a week. An overview of cardiovascu 
| physiology at an advanced level. 
P " 4 soù 
| 263 Endocrine Physiology (2) Jack A 
" ji 
| Lecture or conference 2 hours a week. Basic physiology underly 
clinical derangements involving abnormal endocrine function, 
^ —" T ter 
264 Basic Science in Clinical Medicine (2) p 
Conferences on basic and clinical research which have brought new sf 
| standing to disease states characterized by inborn errors of metabo 
(Fall) 
| Kennt 
| | 267 Renal Physiology (2) «tof 
; ;sio 
Lecture or conference 2 hours a week. An overview of renal phys! 


at an advanced level. 


* Required for medical students; open to graduate students. 
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271 Electronic Instrumentation (3) Lavine 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Fundamentals of electronics 
and their application to the measurement of physiological phenomena. 


Prerequisite: Math 31; Phys 1, 2; and consent of instructor. (Fall) 
272 Mammalian Radiophysiology (1) Jackson 
Lecture or conference 1 hour a week. Basic physiology of radiation 
lethality. 
273 Investigative Electron Microscopy (3) Cassidy 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory as arranged. Application of electron micros- 
copy to biological investigative studies. Limited enrollment. Prerequisite: 


Anat 261 or equivalent. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 

281 Experimental Gastrointestinal Physiology (5) C. Tidball 
2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. School of Medicine (December- 
May) 

282 Experimental Cellular Phy siology (5) Cassidy 
2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. School of Medicine (December- 
May) 

283 Experimental Neuroendocrinology (5) E. Tidball 
2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. School of Medicine (December- 
May) 

286 Experimental Renal Physiology (5) Kenney 
2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. School of Medicine ( December- 
May) 

287 Experimental Electron Microscopy (5 or 10) Cassidy 
2 seniors; 4- or 8-week elective periods. School of Medicine (Decem- 
ber-May) 

288 Experimental Muscle Physiology (5 or 10) Stephenson 
2 seniors; 4- or 8-week elective periods. School of Medicine (Decem- 
ber-May) 

289 Experimental Nutrition and Metabolism (5) Jackson 
2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. School of Medicine (December- 
May) 

D - 2 » 3 A 

+90 Experimental Neurophysiology (5) Lavine 
2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. School of Medicine. (December- 
May) 

x 

*95 Research (arr.) Staff 


By special arrangement with individual Staff members. Approximately 
„Clock hours in the laboratory for each semester hour credit. Content 
differs each time course is offered; may be repeated for credit. (Fall 
ànd spring) 

2 è À 
98 Comprehensive Physiology (2) Staff 
Guided review of selected areas of Physiology appropriate to the student's 
Braduate program. This course satisfies the requirements for the Master's 
Comprehensive Examination, the Field Examination for doctoral students 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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minoring in Physiology, and Part I of the Cumulative General Examina- 
tion in Physiology. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Phyl 221. 


(Fall) 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 


396 Advanced Reading and Research (2) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general "t 
amination. Tutorial literature survey of a subfield of Physiology and 0 
pertinent areas of the candidate's minor field. This course satisfies ! 
requirement for Part II of the Cumulative General Examination in Phys 


iology. (Fall and spring) 

398 Development of Dissertation Problem (2) Stall 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex 
amination. Preparation for written and oral presentation of dissertatio" 
problem. This course satisfies the requirement for Part III of the Cumt 
lative General Examination in Physiology. (Fall and spring) 

Staf 


Stafi 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates, May be repeated for credit 
(Fall and spring) 
Psychiatry = 


Professors Leon Yochelson (Chairman), J.E. Rankin 

Clinical Professors D.C. Cameron, T.D. Noble, Sidney Berman, N 
erman, M. deG. Ruffin, Norman Taub, Samuel Yochelson (Crimina 
havior), D.L. Bazelon (Socio-legal Aspects), Leon Ferber, P.H. Gray; inet 
Chodoff, H.A. Meyersburg, F.N. Waldrop, Stanley Yolles, Harold p 
(Experimental Psychology), G.C. Salmoiraghi (Neurophysiology and New 
pharmacology), Harvey Resnick, S.N. Kieffer 

Professorial Lecturers W.E. Barton, H.D. Lederer 

Associate Professors Angelo D'Agostino, H.M. Grigorian iH 

Associate Clinical Professors H.P. Laughlin, M.L. Adland, Anna Todd, sl. 
Kaiser, C.T. Bever, David Eden, Margaret Mercer (Clinical Psychology” G, 
Szara (Psychopharmacology), Hans Weil-Malherbe (Neurochemistry^ n 
Rubin, E.S. Fleming, R.M. Greenberg, W.D Kehne, A.M. Drummon WB 
Sheridan, E.I. Kushner, J.H. Yacoubian, Jack Durell, John Kafka, peti 
Lehrman, J.T. English, LH. Marill, Bertram Brown, T.D Reynolds es. 
mental), P.S. Weisberg, Calvin Frederick (Medical Psychology), L-¥: 
son, A.S. Abraham, Joseph Baker 

Assistant Professor R.M. Coleman cies RA 

Assistant Clinical Professors Sarah Tenenblatt, J.B Chassan (Biostatistics „nson 
Rogers, J.A. Farrell, N.C. Rintz, F.G. Hilkert, I.D. Milowe, W.C. N put 
R.A. Frank, Leslie Schaffer, A.H. Kiracofe, Jr., T.M. Mackenzie, * Jf» 
ler, J.H. Menetrez, Christine Kehne, M.A. Woodbury, W.H. Yon rjr 

J.H. Bouma, B.L. Burris, W.J. Stockton, Spencer Gordon, Jr. 


forris y^ 
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Creelman (Psychophysiology), C.C.H. Cullander, D.A. Lanham, J.T. Quattle- 
baum, W.L. Taylor (Experimental Psychology), D.L. Tippett, Archibald 
Ward, Jr. (Sociology), W.G. Tompkins, Frances Thomas (Social Work), D.S. 
Sprague, Roger Peele, S.L. Auster, Gertrude Cotts, Brian Crowley, Margaret 
Garrett, H.A. Greenberg, H.A. Hoffman, R.A. McElroy, B.P. McKaig, J.M. 
Post, William Davidson, J.A. Schoettler, Stephen Weissman, Pearl Holly, 
J.L. Evans, D.D. Cowell, Larry Dizmang, Barton Pakull, C.R. Gray, MJ. 
Chalick, Geraldine Schaeffer, R.T. Lewit, A.M. Messore, W.F. Weber, R.W. 
Wadeson, Jr., M.T. Advani, M.R. Haas. Edward Black, J.H.L. Marshall, 
J.M. Nieder, D.E. Raskin, D.H. Fram, Robert DuPont, Jr. 

Instructor J.L. Mabon (Social Work) 

Clinical Instructors W.H. Dobbs, W.A. Hamman, G.D. Legler, D.G. Lipman, 
S.A. Savitz, J.W. Voell, W.J, Polk, R.A. Blum 

Special Lecturer Julius Hoffman 


*301 Psychiatry in the Practice of Medicine (4) L. Yochelson and Staff 
Normal personality development, psychopathology, psychosomatic disturb- 
ances, medical interviewing. Descriptions and clinical demonstration of 
psychoses, psychoneuroses, and character disorders with presentation of 
their causes, courses, and treatment. (Spring) 


*302 Clinical Clerkship (5) Rankin and Staff 


Supervised examination, diagnosis, treatment of outpatients and inpatients 
at University and St. Elizabeths hospitals; case conferences, seminars on 
Psychiatric referral, “psychiatric” drugs, community resources. Psychiatry 
in general practice stressed (Fall and spring) 


351 The Role and Professional Identity of the Grigorian, D'Agostino 
Physician (1) 
The class explores the personal and social factors of the role of the phy- 
Sician—the aspect of care, identity—through discussion conducted along 
group dynamic lines. 12 sophomores. (Fall and spring) 


382 Clinical Psychiatry (5) Waldrop 


Clinical care of patients hospitalized for emotional and mental disturb- 
ances. 2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. St. Elizabeths Hosp. (De- 
cember—May ) 


383 Psychiatric Day Care (10) Advani 


Participation in the evaluation of patients referred for day care and in the 
Various activities and programs in the day care center. Research pertain- 
ing to the day care center in its role in the treatment of psychiatric pa- 
tients, 2 seniors; 8-week elective periods. Psychiatric Inst. of Wash. 
(December May) 


384 Geriatric Psychiatry (5) Waldrop 
Care and rehabilitative efforts with elderly inpatients with psychiatric and 


Other incapacities. 1 senior; 4-week elective periods. St. Elizabeths Hosp. 
(December May) 


* "es 
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385 Schizophrenic Reactions (5) Bullard* 

Psychotherapy and ward management of schizophrenic patients. 2 seniors; 

| 4-week elective periods. Chestnut Lodge, Rockville, Md. (December- 
May) 

| 386 Psychiatric Research (5) Waldrop 


Research programs involving clinical and experimental investigations of 
human behavior. 2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. St. Elizabeths Hosp: 
(December-May) 

387 Clinical Psychiatry (5) Ranki 
Care of inpatients and outpatients; diagnostic evaluations; individual and 
group psychotherapies, somatic therapies. 1 senior; 4-week elective 
riods. Univ. Hosp. (December—May ) 


388 Research: Chronic Patient (10) Meyersbulé 
| Research into social, anthropological, psychological factors influencing 
long-term care of patients with chronic diseases. 2 seniors; 8-week elect! 
periods. Univ. Hosp. (December-May) 


389 Day Hospitalization (5-30) Crowle) | 


Participation in the diagnostic and treatment programs of a separate a 
independent day hospital designed to prevent and replace full-time ps 
chiatric hospitalization. Research in the area of partial hospitalization 
senior; 5 semester hours of credit for each 4-week elective peri -2 
dents may receive up to 30 semester hours of credit for 6 months f! 
time. Potomac Foundation for Mental Health ( December-May) 


n 
390 Research: Psychiatric Aspects of Criminal Behavior (5) S. Yochelst 
Social, anthropological, psychological factors producing criminal behav? 


2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. St. Elizabeths Hosp. (December 
May) 
` -po " helso 
391 Research: Constitutional Psychiatry (10) S. Yoc 


Somatotypy, genetics, encephalography, sensory deprivation; emphasis 
the criminal. 2 seniors; 8-week elective periods. St. Elizabeths 

(December—May ) j 
am . ' rof 

392 Administrative Psychiatry (5) Wi 
Apprenticeship to administrator of large public mental hospital. 1 see 
| 4-week elective periods. St. Elizabeths Hosp. ( December-May) 


Radiology — 


Professor W.W. Stanbro (Chairman) 
Professorial Lecturer J.M. LoPresti (Pediatrics) 


| Associate Professors C.F. Murphy, W.J. Nelson AC 
| Associate Clinical Professors H.J. Kicherer, John Maier, R.M. Caulk, / 
|| Wyman, D.B. Sodee (Nuclear Medicine), H.M. Hagen PET 
| Assistant Professors Richard Granke, Whei-Rung Fu, D.I. Robbins, v.K. | 


G.J. Augustin, Massoud Majd-Ardekani, S.J. Kurzbard 


* Dr. Bullard is Senior Consultant at Chestnut Lodge, Md 
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Assistant Clinical Professors Charlotte Donlan, S.R. Bersack, H.L. Berman, 
Bela Gondos, J.B. Johnston, Jr. (Radiobiology), Marion Faris, Zeki Erim, 
G.A, Solack, A.S. Cigtay 

Clinical Instructors George Tievsky, U.V. Wilcox II, C.M. Weber, M.A. 
Thomas, James Burwell, R.D. Cornell 


*301 Radiology (1) Staff 


X-ray production, methods of examination, normal and pathological 
X-ray findings of the various body systems, special studies, introduction 
to radiation therapy and radioisotopes. (Spring) 


380 Radiology (5) Murphy 


Each student works with all department physicians sequentially. Daily 
film conferences. Each student discusses one diagnostic subject in depth, 
using films from the teaching file. All attend scheduled department con- 
ferences. Each student will spend 4 days in Radiation Therapy as an 
acting intern. 7 seniors; 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. (De- 
cember-May) 


38 


Diagnostic and Therapeutic Radiology (5) Schumachert 


Observation in fluoroscopic procedures and participation in film reading 
sessions; observation of techniques and rationale of radiation therapy. 


2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center (December- 
May) 
382 General Radiology (5) Kabakerist 


Participation with the radiologist in diagnosis and therapy. Study in depth 
of approved subject. Room and board furnished. 1 senior; 4-week elective 
periods. V.A. Center, Martinsburg, W.Va. (December-May) 


8 
gery 


b 
"Mestors Brian Blades, C.T. Klopp (Cancer), G.S. Letterman (Plastic), P.C. 
Clinic 1 y (Chairman), J.G. Randolph (Pediatrics) | ; e 
Jr T Professors W.S. McCune, V.M. Iovine, Alec Horwitz, G.A. Higgins, 
Associ “A. Gould 
an e Professors H.C, Pierpont, T.C. Alford, Don Wenger, J.E. McClena- 
ry» EE. Shorb, Jr., N.T. Tsangaris, J.A. Dowling, Lawrence Brettschneider, 
Ae "My 
i e Clinical Professors J.R. Thistlethwaite, D.C. Wherry, Maxine Schur- 
Qo. Mead (Oral), C.W. Hughes, J.H. Baugh, N.P.D. Smyth, Leon 
Assista 5 D.H. Glew, Jr. 
tistan, Professors Allan Hall, R.P, Altman É Mc 
Jy Clinical Professors L.B. Burk, Jr., William Ferguson, J.M. Keshishian, 
Iw o Mstein, Isabella Harrison, J.T. Estes, Ernst Bremer, F.B. Brandt, 
Sacas. anter, J.B. Harrell, N.H. Isaacson, L.R. Perna, S.M. Kirson, «rry 
Morto, (Oral), T.M. Wright, Yeong-Cheol Koh, R.D. Shapiro (Oral), D.L. 
On, F.A. Camp, L.T. Bowles 
t 
HL 
eri 


medical students 
er is with the Washington H spital Center et i 
'5 is Radiologist at the V.A. C enter, Martinsburg, West Virginia. 
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Instructors F.B. Liebler, W.P. Tunell, Kathryn Anderson 

Clinical Instructors J.F. Conlon (Oral), B.G. Brown, J.H. Sager, Gerard Ingu® 
giato, J.E. Peterson, Charles Rickerich, J.R. McClelland, G.E. White 
Sheldon Holen (Periodontics), C.A. Silva, E.R. Lamm, K.S. Latchis, w.D. 
Moyle, Jr. 

Special Lecturer D.F. Lynch (Oral) 


Staff 


*301 Lectures in Surgery (2) 


*303 Clinical Clerkship I (10) Staff 
Eight weeks at University Hospital. 
*304 Clinical Clerkship II (5) suf 


Four-week extension of Clinical Clerkship I. 


*305 Emergency Room and Anesthesia (5) suf 
Four-week clerkship with experience in University Hospital and Clini 


Seniors. 
` " " j is 
380 Advanced General Surgery Clerkship (5) Shorb, Tsanga" 
Participation in the preoperative and postoperative care of patients. $ 
seniors; 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. (December-May) 
Hugh 


381 General Surgery (5) 
(Formerly Surg 390 General Surgery IV) 


sep 


Participation in total patient care—operative procedures on three od 
arate surgical sections and on a peripheral vascular section. Daily 2 
rounds, weekly grand rounds, conferences, and seminars. Both € ods 


x ; : wt? ri 
and basic sciences are available. 6 seniors; 4-week elective P€ 


Walter Reed Gen. Hosp. (December—May ) 
+ ogifls 
382 General Surgery (5) Hise} 
(Formerly Surg 391 General Surgery V) 
rounds 


Participation in total care program of surgical patients. Daily 
conferences, and seminars. 4 seniors; 4-week elective periods. 
Hosp. (December—May) 


à jj 
383 General Surgery (5) Thistlethw™ 


(Formerly Surg 387 General Surgery III) ative 
" e o ; i ; fi 
Surgery rounds, diagnostic studies, operational experience, preope- 
and postoperative care, and seminars. 2 seniors; 4-week elective P* 


D.C. Gen. Hosp (December-May) 


aki 
384 Thoracic-Cardiovascular Surgery (5) w^ 
Basic principles of research in thoracic, cardiac, or peripheral Ve die 

a 


surgery; assigned reading; experience in clinical and experiment 
2 seniors; 4-week elective periods (December—May ) off 


385 Head and Neck Surgery (5) 


(Formerly Surg 382) ro 
= ix . " surgical p 
Study of new patients and follow-up of treated cases, minor $ adin? 


cedures, observation of operating room procedures, and assigne 
1 senior; 4-week elective periods. (December-May) 


* Required for medical students. 
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386 Pediatric Surgery (5) Randolph 


(Formerly Surg 394) 


Participation in an active, closely-supervised surgical service for infants 
and children; includes congenital defects, cardiac surgery, trauma, and 
neoplasms. Diagnostic studies, preoperative and postoperative care, and 
Operating room procedures. 3 seniors; 4-week elective periods. Children's 
Hosp (December-May) 


387 Plastic Surgery (5) Letterman 
(Formerly Surg 389) 


Basic aspects of plastic and reconstructive surgery. 2 seniors; 4-week 
elective periods (December May) 


388 Extramural Surgical Electives (arr.) 


The Department arranges for selected students to spend a specified period 
of time at other institutions. 


389 Surgical Preceptorship (5) lovine, McCune, Thistlethwaite 
Participation in general care of surgical patients in an office setting. 3 
Seniors; 4-week elective periods (December—May ) 


399 Disaster Medicine (1) Pierpont 


Lectures and demonstrations showing management of mass casualties 
resulting from natural and unusual causes, including the effects of bio- 
logic warfare and nuclear explosions. Sophomores. (Fall) 


Urology 


P 
eors LR.C ulbertson, F.C. Derrick, Jr. (Chairman) 
E" Professors E.E. Ferguson, W.D. Jarman 
ii tle c linical Professor F.T. Reuter 
“ant Clinica] Professors Gilbert Ottenberg, G.R. MacDonald, H.A. Gold- 


Clin W.D. Oldham, R.C. Rhame 
cw Instructors H.D. Wolff, Jr., John Kenealy, George Dudas, H.J. Klapp- 


M vem up. Banfield, LS. Young, Chalon Rodriguez, E.H. Soifer, 
*rnango Salcedo 


380 Clinical Urology I (5) Reuter 


Instruction in Outpatient and diagnostic urology, including cystoscopy and 


radiographic procedures. | senior; 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 
(December May) 


381 Clinical Urology II (5) Culbertson 


Observation of urologic conditions and procedures for diagnosis and 


treatment, radiologic and pathologic studies, endoscopy and surgery, 
Collateral reading, weekly staff conference. 2 seniors; 4-week elective 
Periods. Univ. Hosp. (December-May) 


382 Clinical Urology IH (5) Culbertson 


Observation of urologic conditions and procedures for diagnosis and 


lreatment, radiologic and pathologic studies, endoscopy and surgery, col- 
ateral reading, weekly staff conference. 2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. 
-A. Hosp (December—May ) 
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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY had its beginning in 1821 as The Colum- 
e in the District of Columbia. The name of the institution was 
1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George Wash- 
on University. The debt of the University to George Washington, whose | 
an intangible one. 


stablishment of a National University in the Federal City. There he | 
while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students from all | 
f the country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing off 

and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, as well 
theory, of republican government. To further the materialization of his 


“we? Washington left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac Company 
Wards the e 


hington's bequest became worthless. 

ashington's hopes, but motivated primarily by a great 
and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicated min- 
men sponsored a movement for the establishment of a college in 


the College's nonsectarian character it provided "That persons of 


either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused 


THE UNIVERSITY 


resident and as private citizen, had urgently insisted | 


of a University to be established within the limits of 
under the auspices of the General Government, if 
cline to extend a fostering hand towards it." The 
‘a fostering hand." The Potomac Company passed 


Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the Rev- 


ved by President Monroe on February 9, 1821. To 
on shall be capable of being elected Trustees; nor 


ge, or denied any of the privileges, immunities, or 


Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending north 
what beyond Columbia Road. The Medical School 
the better part of the Columbian University period, 
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the buildings of the University were situated along H Street between Thirteentl 
and Fifteenth Streets. The Medical School group still remains there. 

During the last half century the University's present plant has been developed 
in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy Bottom, 
between Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avenue 
Within a few squares are the White House, the Department of the Interior, 
State Department, the World Bank, and many other governmental offices 8 
international agencies. The area is not without its reminders of historic interes! 
to the University. President Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 201 
Eye Street. The first President of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadi 
B. Brown, was for fifty years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and EY 
Streets, and Washington selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the site of 
National University he had hoped to see established. 

The University as it is now organized consists of Columbian College of Arf 
and Sciences (undergraduate); the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences; 
professional schools, which include the National Law Center and the schoo 
of Medicine, Engineering and Applied Science, Education, Government am 
Business Administration, and Public and International Affairs; the College j 
General Studies; the Division of University Students; and the Summer Sessio 

The George Washington University is privately endowed and is governen 
a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees of which the president is an ex © 
member. 


ACADEMIC STATUS 
The George Washington University is accredited by its regional accrediti 
agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. si 
University is on the approved list of the American Association of Univer 
Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examination Board. The 


Medical Education of the American Medical Association and the -— 
of American Medical Colleges. The degree of the School of Medicine ! 
ognized by all State Examining Boards. 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 1970-71 


Edward Karrick Morris, LL.D., Chairman 

Charles Emory Phillips, LL.B., LL.M., Vice Chairman 

James Matlack Mitchell, M.A., Secretary 

John W. Thompson, Jr., B.A., Assistant Secretary - 


Robert Calhoun Baker, LL.D. 
*Everett Hollis Bellows, B.A., M.A. 
*Harold Keith Bradford, B.A., LL.B. 

George A. Butler, LL.B. 

Mortimer Maxwell Caplin, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D. 

Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., L.H.D., D.C.L. 
Eugene Cassin Carusi, M.A., J.D. 


* Nominated by the Alumni. 
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Henry Christian Clausen, J.D. 
Miss Jacqueline Cochran, L.H.D., LL.D., Sc.D. 
Donald C. Cook, B.A., M.B.A.. J D., LL.M., L.H.D., LL.D. 
Harry Filmore Dowling, B.A., M.D., Sc.D. 
Harry F. Duncan 
John Bonner Duncan, B.A.. LL.B., LL.D. 
loyd Hartman Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President of the University, ex 
Officio 
Is. Katharine Graham, B.A. 
Melville Bell Grosvenor, B.S., Sc.D., LL.D. 
Ichard A. Harrison, B.A., M.A. 
TOoks Hays, B.A., J.D., LL.D., L.H.D., D.C.L., D.D., HH.D. 
loseph H, Hirshhorn 
seph D. Hughes, B.S., J.D.. LI M., LL.D. 
Wellyn A. Jennings 
„avid Matthew Kennedy, LL.B., B.A., LL.D. 
peMddeus A. Lindner, B.A. in Govt. 
y aklin Jerome Lunding, LL.B., LL.D. 
| g miah Milbank, Jr., B.A. M.B.A. 
ipodtrey Leon Munter, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
verly Ann Henry Oliphant, B.S., M.S., M.D. 
.Ofnton W, Owen, B.S. in C.E., B.A. 
0y Dillon Ripley II, Ph.D. LH D., Sc.D. 
Mille Findley Rush, J.D., LL D, 
ârleton D, Smith 
arles E, Smith 
yp slas Rathbone Smith, B.S.C. 
yak Sullivan, Jr., B.A. 
lo làm Gregg White, B.S. in CE 
Ohnston Wilson, LL.B. 
Sen W. Wise, Ph.B. 
E" *n Russell Woodzell, B.S. in E.E. 


Mes Otis Wright, B.S., J.D. 


Hi 
ONORA RY TRUSTEES 


Nt Maximillian Bastian, LL.B., LL.D. 

a Indom Ellison, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 

lohn pq Carroll Glover, Jr., M.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
gar Hoover, LL.M., LL.D., Sc.D., D.C.L. 

Jo enry Lawson, LL.B., LL.D. 

Beni Keown McKee 

igne in Mosby McKelway, Litt.D. 

lewi; William Souers, B.A., LL.D. 

Alex? & Strauss, Sc D. LL.D., L.H.D. 

loy der Wetmore, Ph.D., Sc.D. 
*nnett Wilson 
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OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 1969—70 

THE UNIVERSITY 

Lloyd Hartman Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President 

Harold Frederick Bright, Ph.D., Provost and Vice President for Academic 
A ffairs 

Henry William Herzog, B.S., Vice President and Treasurer 

Seymour Alpert, B.A., M.D., Vice President for Development 

H. John Cantini, Jr., LL.B., Vice President for Administration 

William David Johnson, B.S., Director of the Budget . 

Louis Harkey Mayo, B.S., J.S.D., Vice President for Policy Studies and 
Special Projects 

William Parkhurst Smith, Jr., B.A., M.B.A., Vice President for Student Affal? 

Frederick Russell Houser, M.A., Registrar 

Joseph Young Ruth, B.A., Director of Admissions 


THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND THE UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL AND CLINIC 


John Parks, M.S., M.D., Dean of the Medical Center 

James Joseph Feffer, B.A., M.D., Associate Dean of the Medical Center, for 
Clinical Affairs 

Clarence Alfred Lowe, B.A., Ed.M., Associate Dean of the Medical Centt^ 
for Research 

Frank Nelson Miller, Jr., B.S., M.D., Associate Dean of the Medical Centeh 


for Student and Curricular Affairs A 
Ronald Paul Kaufman, B.S., M.D., Medical Director of the University Hos 


pital . 
Calvin Trexler Klopp, B.A., M.D., Medical Director of the University Clinic 
Victor Frederick Ludewig, B.S., Administrator of the University Hospital à 

Clinic 
Donald Knox Hames, B.S. in B.A., Budget Officer 
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h Faculty and Staff of Instruction* 


| 


Erret Cyril Albritton, Professi 


r Emeritus of Physiology 
^A, 


1916, University of Missouri; M.D. 1921, Johns Hopkins University | 


arry Ford A nderson, Professor Emeritus of Dermatology and Syphilology | 
M. + 1924, University of € incinnati 


alter Andrew Bloedorn, Pro 
D, 
Versity 


fessor Emeritus of Medicine | 
1909, Creighton University; B.A. 1915, M.A. 1916, Sc.D. 1948, George Washington Uni- 

Xter Means Bullard, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Psychiatry | 

- 1920, Yale University; M.D, 1923, University of Pennsylvania | 


“Ory Lauran Darner, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics and Gyne- 
Colopy 


Pa “A. 1916, Western Maryland College; M.D 1920, Johns Hopkins University 
Y, Frederick Dickens, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 
Ca D. 1908, University of Nashville 
yton Bernard Ethridge, Professor Emeritus of Medicine 
*^ 1933, University of Virginia 


iden Kirby-Smith, Professor En 


5 ieritus of Clinical Dermatology 
S. 1927 


» University of the South; M.D 1937, George Washington University 
wg Elwood Leese, Professor Emeritus of Physiology 

™ 192. M A. 1925, Ph.D. 1930, Univers ty of Iowa 

^u Lewis, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Pediatrics 


* 1918, George Washington University 


| Bs 1 Alexander McLendon, Professor Emeritus of Pediatrics 
i -- Wake Forest University; M.D. 1915, Columbia University 
aA Bruce Moffett, Professor Emeritus of Otolaryngology 
1910, University of Richmond; M.D 1915, University of Maryland 


í Mary Nicholson, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Pediatrics 
Q E 1922, M.D. 1925, George W ashington University 
“Org 


Ti Nordlinger, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology 
: 1918, M.D. 1922, George Washington University 


Bs je llbur Parr, Professor Emeritus of Bac teriology 
m. 916, Ph.D. 1923, 1 niversity of Ch 


icago 


SUR i 
Men, culty and Staff of Instruction listed here and at the head of each department is for the 
Year 1970-71 
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Herbert Pollack, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine (Biochemistry) 
B.A. 1925. Washington and Lee University; M.D. 1929 Cornell University; Ph.D. 1933, Ul 
versity of Minnesota 

Frederick A. Reuter, Professor Emeritus of Urology 
M.D. 1916, George Washington University 

Ernest Alfred Watson Sheppard, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Ophthalmolos 
M.D., C.M. 1926, Queens University, Canada 

Thomas Carlton Thompson, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Urology 
B.S. in Med., M.D. 1920, George Washington University 

Janet Graeme Travell, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 
B.A. 1922, Wellesley College; M.D. 1926, Cornell University 

James Winston Watts, Professor Emeritus of Neurological Surgery 
B.S. 1924, Virginia Military Institute; M.D. 1928, University of Virginia 


ACTIVE 


Theodore Judson Abernethy, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1925, Denison University; M.D. 1929, Johns Hopkins University 


Abe Samuel Abraham, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.S. 1938, Westminster College, Pennsylvania; M.D. 1950, George Washington University 
Kristof Abraham, Clinical Instructor in Neurology 
M.D. 1952, Budapest University, Hungary 
Sidney Abraham, Instructor in Clinical Engineering 
B.S. 1936, City College, New York 
Herbert Abramson, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1924, M.A. 1925, M.D. 1935, George Washington University 
John Pletch Adams, Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
B.S. 1943, University of Missouri; M.D. 1945, Washington University 
Edward Adelson, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1943, M.D. 1947, Tufts University 


Paul Charles Adkins, Professor of Surgery 
B.A. 1944, M.D. 1948, Johns Hopkins University 


Marvin Leon Adland, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.S. 1941, M.D. 1943, University of Chicago 

Mohan Teckchand Advani, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.S, 1955, Punjab University, India; M.B., B.S. 1960, Osmani University, India; 
Mysore University, India 


Lewis Francis Affronti, Associate Professor of Microbiology U m 
B.A. 1950, M.A. 1951, State University of New York at Buffalo; Ph.D. 1958, Duke 
Cosimo Ajmone Marsan, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 
M.D, 1942, University of Torino, Italy 
Robert Wayne Albers, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry (Brain) 
B.S. 1950, University of Nebraska; Ph.D. 1954, Washington University 


Chalom Albert, Assistant Clinical Professor of Anesthesiology 
B.A. 1949, M.D. 1953, American University of Beirut, Lebanon 


Ernest Narinder Albert, Assistant Professor of Anatomy P" d 
B.S. 1959, High Point College; M.S. 1963, University of Pittsburgh; Ph.D. 1965, Geo 
University 

Solomon Naphtali Albert, Assistant Clinical Professor of Anesthesiology | 
B.A. 1936, M.D. 1940, American University of Beirut, Lebanon n” 

ironme 


Jousef Al-Doory, Assistant Professor of Epidemiology and Env 


Health tin; 
B.S. 1945, University of Baghdad, Iraq; M.A. 1951, University of Texas at Av 
1954, Louisiana State University 


p.P.M- i 


p? 
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Theodore Crandall Alford, Associate Professor of Surgery 
B.A. 1944, Haverford College; M.D. 1947, Johns Hopkins University 
d e " 
Frank Duane Allan, Professor of Anatomy 
B.S, 1947, M.S. 1949, University of Utah; Ph.D. 1954, Louisiana State University 
‘mes Curwood Aller, Associate Professor of Clinical Engineering 
y »S. 1942, U.S. Naval Academy; M.A. 1949, M.E.S. 1954, Harvard University; D.Sc. 1968, 
d George W ashington University 


Melvin Gustavus Alper, Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
B.A, 1943, M.D. 1945, University of Virginia 


übert Joseph Alpert, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
D, 1962, University of Illinois 


uis Katz Alpert, Professor of Medicine 
BS. 1928, M.D. 1932, Yale University 


Ymour Alpert, Professor of A nesthesiology; Vice President of the University, 
for Development 


"A. 1939, Columbia University; M.D. 1943, State University of New York, Downstate 
Medica] Center 


oy Peter Altman, Assistant Professor of Surgery 
M 1955, Colgate University; M.S. 1958, University of Rochester; M.D. 1961, New York 
*dical College 
Time | bate , ' LS 
| pe fancis Ambury, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
å S. 1937, Fordham University; M.D, 1941, Georgetown University 
“ae Hirsch Ammerman, Clinic al Professor of Neurological Surgery 
Atth, * 1939, M.D, 1943, George Washington University 
ur James Anderson, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
"^ 1961, George Washington University 


imes p x : t 

*s Edward Anderson, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Su 1955, Union College, Nebraska; M.D. 1965, Loma Linda University 

a n Dorothy Duncan Anderson, Instructor in Surgery 
1961, M.A. 1964, € ambridge University, England; M.D 1964, Harvard University 


MD Harper Anderson, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
| 1946, Duke University 


‘French Anderson, Professorial L 


ecturer in Biochemistry (Genetics) 
A. 1958, M.D, 


Wit 1963, Harvard University; M.A. 1960, Cambridge University, England 

l "J* . n . 

Tg Staton Anderson, Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
LM 1927, Duke University; M.D. 1931, Johns Hopkins University 

Ba rence Angel, Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy and Anthropology 

Albe * 1936, Ph.D 1942, Harvard University 

rt £ ? , "J* H á ^ " me 
BA Anthony Apicelli, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gy necology 
a * 1961, Fordham University; M.D. 1965, Albany Medical College 

ard p 


n hs i + i 
Ba Sy hilip Appel, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
R 53, M.D, 1957, New York University 


na =s 
MD Alan Apter, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Min Lm, George Washington University 


SUP NM 
Mp Araki, Research Instructor in Ophthalmology 
lin 37, M.S.D 1962, Tokyo Medical and Dental l niversity, Japan 


A i Li oe 
BA, pdam, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
liis 8, New York University; M.D, 1954, New York Medical College 
eli ' : x À 
BA, slipe Arias-Bernal, Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology ees 
, Colombia” National College of Saint Bartholomew, Colombia; M.D. 1957, National University, 
ang 
ET] " 
r Far; 
BA, y Farid Armaly, Professor of Ophthalmology | 
lov, $7, M.D 1952, American University of Beirut, Lebanon; M.S. 1957, University of 
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Malcolm Stewart Artenstein, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1951, Brown University; M.D. 1955, Tufts University 
Gilbert Paul August, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
B.S. 1958, City College, New York; M.D. 1962, New York University 
Gunter Josef Augustin, Assistant Professor of Radiology 
M.D. 1952, University of Heidelberg, Germany 
Jorge Ignacio Aufién, Research Instructor in Anesthesiology 
B.S. in Engr. 1967, M.S. 1969, George Washington University 
Simon Leo Auster, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.A. 1952, Yeshiva University; M.D. 1956, New York University 
Gordon Avery, Associate Professor of Pediatrics 
B.A. 1953, Harvard University; M.D. 1958, Ph.D. 1959, University of Pennsylvania 
William Ross Ayers, Associate Professor of Clinical Engineering 
B.S. 1957, M.D. 1961, Georgetown University 
Eduardo Azcarate, Instructor in Pediatrics (Psychology) 
B.A. 1965, M.A. 1967, Ph.D, 1970, Catholic University of America 
Silas Babin, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1951, Louisiana State University 
Frank Solomon Bacon, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1928, M.B. 1930, M.D. 1931, University of Minnesota 
James Michael Bacos, Associate Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1948, Virginia Polytechnic Institute; M.D. 1953, Duke University 


Robert Emil Badwey, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1955, Franklin and Marshall College; M.D. 1959, University of Pittsburgh 


Alfred Baer, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A, 1942, Ohio State University; M.D, 1945, Johns Hopkins University 
William Eldridge Bageant, Assistant Clinical Professor of Anesthesiology 
M.D. 1939, George Washington University 
Jack Sidney Bailey, Assistant Research Professor of Medicine (Microbiology) 
B.S. 1952, Hampton Institute; M.S. 1960, Howard University 
*John Martyn Bailey, Professor of Biochemistry 
B.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1952, University of Wales 
William Otis Bailey, Jr., Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1940, George Washington University 
George Ivan Baker, Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery ig ` 
B.A. 1950, Syracuse University; M.D. 1954, State University of New York, Upstate Medical 
Joseph Baker, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.A. 1940, Sc.D. 1970, Gettysburg College; M.D. 1944, Temple University 
Guillermo Alfredo Balfour, Special Lecturer in Pediatrics 
M.D. 1959, University of Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Giuseppe Balsamo, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Laurea in Medicinae Chirurgia 1952, University of Rome, Italy 
Bernard Alvin Band, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.A. 1952, B.S. 1954, George Washington University; M.D. 1959, Howard University 


William Landon Banfield, Clinical Instructor in Urology 

B.A. 1954, Princeton University; M.D. 1958, George Washington University joo 
Samuel Harvard Barboo, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Epidem 
and Environmental Health 
B.S. 1955, M.P.H. 1957, University of California, Berkeley; Dr.P.H. 1966, University of 
California, Los Angeles 


Lewellys Franklin Barker, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.A. 1955, Princeton University; M.D. 1959, Johns Hopkins University 


* On sabbatical leave spring semester 1971. 
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John William Barrett, Clinical Instructor in Neurological Surgery 
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Villiam Howard Barton, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics (Psychiatry) 
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Martin Bertman, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1961, George Washington University; M.D. 1965, New York Medical College 
Gerrit Besselaar, Assistant Professor of Medicine (Pharmacology) 
M.D. 1959, University of Leiden, Netherlands 
Christopher Theodore Bever, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.A. 1940, M.D. 1943, Harvard University 
Lewis Henry Biben, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1949, Hahnemann Medical College 


Edward Black, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.S. 1959, Dickinson College; M.D. 1963, New York Medical College 


Emilie Annabelle Black, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
B.S. 1942, M.D. 1945, George Washington University 

Brian Blades, Lewis Saltz Professor of Surgery 
B.A. 1928, University of Kansas; M.D. 1932, Washington University 

Ethel Joan Blanchette-Mackie, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy - 
B.S. 1956, Queens College, New York; M.S. 1959, New York University; Ph.D. 1965, Col 
bia University 

Robert Allan Blum, Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry ro 
B.S. 1959, M.S. 1960, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.D. 1964, University of 
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Joe Morris Blumberg, Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1930, M.D. 1933, Emory University 


Norman Kay Bohrer, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
M.D. 1957, George Washington University 


Frank Joseph Borsody, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.A. 1955, George Washington University; M.D. 1960, University of Virginia 


John Andrew Bottiglione, Special Lecturer in Pediatrics 
B.S. 1958, University of Notre Dame; M.D. 1962, Seton Hall University 


David John Boullin, Special Lecturer in Pharmacology 
B.S. 1956, B.S. 1958, M.S. 1960, University of London, England 


John Henry Bouma, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.A. 1948, B.S. 1949, M.B. 1952, M.D, 1953, University of Minnesota 


Lawrence Thompson Bowles, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.A. 1953, M.D. 1957, Duke University; M.S. 1957, New York University 

Roscoe Brady, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry (Brain) 
M.D. 1947, Harvard University 

Carl David Brandt, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics (Microbiology) p. ps 
B.S. 1949, University of Connecticut; M.S. 1951, University of Massachusetts; ; 
Harvard University 

Frederick Bertram Brandt, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.S. 1942, M.D. 1943, University of Maryland 

Ernst Bremer, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
M.D. 1949, University of Marburg, Germany 


Gloria Godbey Brennan, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.A. 1949, M.D. 1952, George Washington University 


Frances Elizabeth Brennecke, Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic Surge 
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B.A. 1936, M.D. 1941, University of Michigan 
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Jerome Wolf Canter, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
M.D. 1955, George Washington University 

David Roland Carlson, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1953, Drake University; M.D. 1960, George Washington University 


Charles Patrick Henry Carroll, Clinical Instructor in Neurological Surgery 
B.A. 1952, Boston College; M.D. 1961, Georgetown University 
Charles Thomas Caskey, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
M.D. 1963, Duke University | 
Marie Mullaney Cassidy, Associate Professor of Physiology i 
B.S. (General) 1957, B.S. (Special) 1958, M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, National University of Ire 
Richard Bernard Castell, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine; Universi) 
Physician; Director, Health Services 
B.A. 1932, M.D, 1935, George Washington University 
Hereward Seagrieve Cattell, Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery 
B.A. 1954, Amherst College; M.D. 1958, University of Rochester 
Ralph Mearle Caulk, Associate Clinical Professor of Radiology 
M.D, 1934, University of Kansas 
William Paxson Chalfant, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
M.D. 1934, Hahnemann Medical College 
Morris Jay Chalick, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry " 
B.A. 1958, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1962, Jefferson Medical College of Philade' 
Thomas Clark Chalmers, Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1943, Columbia University 
John Loomis Chamberlain III, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
B.S. 1953, Amherst College; M.D. 1957, University of Virginia 
Chao Hung Chan, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
B.B.A. 1955, M.D. 1962, University of the East, Philippines 
*PooLiang Chang, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
M.D. 1959, National Taiwan University 
Eugene Joseph Chap, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.S. 1957, St. Bonaventure University; M.D. 1961, Marquette University 
Dorothea Beckh Chapman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1945, Leopold-Franzens University, Austria 


Frederic Dunbar Chapman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1933, Syracuse University; M.D., C.M. 1938, McGill University, Canada 
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Bernard Robert Cooperman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1946, M.D. 1949, George Washington University 

Milton Corn, Associate Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1952, M.D. 1955, Yale University 


Roger Detlef Cornell, Clinical Instructor in Radiology 
B.S. 1951, Davidson College; M.D. 1955, University of Maryland 


Frank Duncan Costenbader, Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
B.S. 1925, Hampden-Sydney College; M.D. 1929, University of Virginia 

Gertrude Cotts, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
M.D. 1935, Friedrich Wilhelm University, Germany 

Laurence Ari Cove, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics (Psychiatry) 
B.A. 1955, Columbia University; M.D. 1959, State University of New York, Downstate Medic! 
Center 

Daniel David Cowell, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.A. 1956, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1960, Seton Hall University 

John Brown Craft, Jr., Instructor in Anesthesiology 
B.A. 1959, Johns Hopkins University; M.D. 1963, Georgetown University 

Louis Aleck Craig, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1939, Georgetown University; M.D. 1943, Johns Hopkins University y 

Marjorie Broer Creelman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry (Psy™ | 
physiology) 
B.A. 1931, Vassar College; M.A. 1932, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1954, Case Western Reserve 
University 

Elizabeth Amanda Crisp, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1943, Texas Woman's University; M.D. 1950, Louisiana State University 

Jeremiah Keith Cromer, Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
M.D. 1929, B.A. 1931, George Washington University 

Jack Crowell, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1947, M.D. 1951, George Washington University 

Brian Crowley, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
M.D. 1957, Yale University 

Leon Richard Culbertson, Professor of Urology 
B.S., M.D. 1936, University of Virginia 

Cecil Carleton Helmer Cullander, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.S. 1944, M.D. 1946, University of Wisconsin 

Edward Earl Cunningham, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecolog) 
B.A. 1952, Washington and Jefferson College; M.S. 1954, Duquesne University; M.D. p 
George Washington University 


James Allen Curtin, Associate Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1946, Canisius College; M.D. 1950, State University of New York at Buffalo 
Leon Cytryn, Associate Professor of Pediatrics (Psychiatry) 
M.D, 1951, University of Marburg, Germany 
Angelo D'Agostino, Associate Professor of Psychiatry 
B.S. 1945, St. Michael's College; M.D. 1949, M.S. 1953, Tufts University 
Gordon Walford Daisley, Jr., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics | 
B.A. 1946, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1948, George Washington University 


Abraham Wolffe Danish, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1938, M.D. 1941, George Washington University i 


Stuart Henry Danovitch, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1957, Harvard University; M.D. 1960, Northwestern University 


Donald William Datlow, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.S. 1952, M.S. 1954, George Washington University; M.D. 1960, Unive 
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David Stanley Davis, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A, 1950, M.D. 1953, George Washington University 

Miryam Maltinskis Davis, Clinical Instructor in Neurology 
M.D, 1957, University of Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Robert Day, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
B.A, 1936, Harvard University; M.D. 1943, Johns Hopkins University 


Win Justin Dealy, Assistant Clinical Pri fessor of Anesthesiology 
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A. 1929, Columbia Un versity; M.D. 1933, State University of New York, Downstate 
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Charlotte Patricia Donlan, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
B.A. 1933, Hunter College; M.D. 1937, Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania 


Orville Wright Donnelly, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1943, Swarthmore College; M.S. 1951, M.D. 1957, George Washington University 
Paul Austin Dorn, Jr., Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
B.A. 1953, St. Anselm's College; M.D. 1965, Georgetown University 
Robert LeRoy Dow, Associate Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
B.A. 1944, M.D. 1948, Cornell University 
John Alan Dowling, Associate Professor of Surgery 
B.A. 1955, M.D. 1959, Harvard University 
Spyros Doxiadis, Visiting Professor of Pediatrics 
M.B. 1940, M.D. 1943, University of Athens, Greece 
Alan McCulloch Drummond, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.S, 1934, University of Wisconsin; M.D, 1937, Northwestern University 
George Dudas, Clinical Instructor in Urology 
M.D. 1952, University of Budapest, Hungary 
Virginia Duggins, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 
B.A. 1942, Sweet Briar College; M.A. 1951, M.D. 1955, George Washington University 
Robert DuPont, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 


B.A. 1958, Emory University; M.D. 1963, Harvard University 


Robert Edward duPrey, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology "m 
B.S. 1942, Trinity College, Connecticut; M.D. 1945, Jefferson Medical College of Phi 
Jack Durell, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.A. 1949, Harvard University; M.D. 1953, Yale University 
William Rankin Duryee, Research Professor of Pathology (Experimental) 
B.A. 1927, Ph.D. 1933, Yale University 
James Albert Dusbabek, Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
M.D. 1934, George Washington University 
Robert Francis Dyer, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine; Associa 
versity Physician 
B.A. 1951, University of Michigan; M.D. 1955, George Washington University 
Lawrence Joseph Eanet, Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
B.A. 1952, Harvard University; M.D. 1956, George Washington University | 
Kenneth Martin Earle, Professorial Lecturer in Neurology 


B.A. 1942, Rice University; M.D. 1945, University of Texas at Austin; M.S. 1951, McGill l 
University, Canada | 


Henry Dunlop Ecker, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine | 
B.S. 1936, M.D. 1940, University of Virginia J 
Joanne Winslow Economon, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
B.S. 1954, George Washington University; M.D, 1958, University of Maryland 
George Themistocles Economos, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medic 
sociate University Physician 
M.D, 1949, University of Athens, Greece; M.D. 1954, University of Vermont 
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David Eden, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry M 
B.A. 1938, Cornell University; M.D. 1943, New York University | 
Bernard Ehrlich, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology W 


B.S. 1952, M.B., B.Surg. 1956, Durham University, England 
Wilfred Russell Ehrmantraut, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1948, University of Maryland; M.D. 1952, George Washington University n 
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Sanford Harold Eisenberg, Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic l 
M.D. 1942, State University of New York, Downstate Medical Center | 


Mervyn Elgart, Assistant Professor of Dermatology 
B.A. 1953, Brooklyn College; M.D. 1957, Cornell University 
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Gloria Donna Eng, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
M.D. 1955, Marquette University 
Milton Engel 


, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics (Psychiatry) 
B.A. 1956, 


y Harvard University; M.D 1960, Yeshiva University 
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BA. 1942, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1945, State University of New York, Downstate Medical 
enter 


lton Seymour Epstein, P 


rojessor of Anesthesiology 
“A. 1954, M.D. 1957, 


George Washington L niversity 


‘Tome Harold Epstein, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 


“A. 1947, New York University; M.A. 1948, M.D. 1953. George Washington University 
uli ; . : ` " f , , , 
is Robert Epstein, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
"MO, 1937 


» George Washington l niversity 


ki Erim, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 


Ni A. 1947, c ollege of Ataturk, Turkey; M.D. 1953, Ankara University, Turkey 
Ic 7 ` . "25.2 ‘ ts 
hard Vernon Erkenbeck, Assistant € linical Professor of Obstetrics and 
ynecology 


S. 1952, University of Maryland; M.D 


"tes Tilford Estes 


1956, George Washington University 


» Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
+ 1959, University of Maryland 


lames 1 ; Vete ; J ) OF Pevckiaae 
^ "Wrence Evans, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psyc natry 
ly ^ 1957, Middlebury € ollege; M.D. 1961, Jefferson Medical € ollege of Philadelphia 
Á Callum Evans, Professor of Medicine 
kp _ 1935, Denison University; M.D. 1939, State University of New York at Buffalo 
gio 


M » Egidio Fabro, Associate Research Professor of Pharmacology 
Ph Dy 1956, University of Milan, Italy; Ph.D. 


1966, Ph.D. 1968, University of Rome, Italy; 
Vani, * 1967, University of London, England 
md Alan Fagen, Assistant Research Professor of Pediatrics (Child Devel- 
Pmenz) d 


day; : 1957, Brooklyn College: M.A. 1959, 


id N; , , 
Bs athaniel Fox Fairbanks, Clinical Instructor in Otolaryngology 
lar 0, M.D 1963, University of Utah 


ler Faris, Assistant Clinic al Professor of Radiology 


D, | 3, Queens € ollege, North Carolina; M.N 1945, Case Western Reserve University; 

* 1950, University of Virginia 
Anth 

B 


Boa Y. Farrell, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
lenr - 940, M.D. 1941, Northwestern University 
bà {fon Feff 
“A 

* 1939, M.D, 


Ph.D. 1963, University of Pennsylvania 


MD 
ohn 
M 


er, Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 

1942, Indiana University : 
Cente, Dt Feffer, Professor of Medicine; Associate Dean of the Medical 
M 1935 for ¢ linical A fairs 

tvi > M.D. 1938, Indiana University 


n Louie r u^ — 
Bs 0 Uls Feldman, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 


lla p George W ashington University: M.D 1964, University of Vermont 
Bs } Robert Felts, Jr., Associate Professor of Medicine 

Vie H : MD. 1946, University of Arkansas 

Mp 9Ward 


D, 1959 Fenton, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
i ù F ' “Diversity of London, England 
er "pe , 
da, BOUT, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 


' Vanderbilt University; M.D. 1937, University of Tennessee 
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Edward Egner Ferguson, Clinical Professor of Urology 
M.D. 1936, George Washington University 

William Ferguson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.S. 1932, Carson Newman College; M.D. 1935, University of Tennessee 


Louis Earl Fettig, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1943, Pennsylvania State University; M.D. 1947, Hahnemann Medical College 


Richard Lee Fields, Assistant Clinical Professor of Otolaryngology 
B.A, 1953, M.D. 1956, Indiana University 

Charles Edward Fierst, Assistant Clinical Professor of Anesthesiology 
B.S. 1930, University of Pittsburgh; M.D. 1934, Georgetown University 

Ben Sion Fine, Associate Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
M.D. 1953, University of Toronto, Canada 


James David Finkelstein, Associate Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1954, Harvard University; M.D. 1958, Columbia University 


Robert Andrew Fischer, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.A, 1954, Columbia University; M.D. 1958, Cornell University 


Peter Harvey Fishman, Lecturer in Biochemistry ui 
B.S. 1961, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1970, George Washing 
University 

Glenna Cady Fitzgerald, Instructor in Pharmacology | 
B.S. 1953, M.S. 1964, University of Massachusetts; Ph.D, 1968, Yale University 

Alf Lee Fjordbotten, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
M.D. 1944, University of Alberta, Canada 

Martin Flavin, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry m 
B.S. 1944, Stanford University; M.D. 1947, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 
Columbia University 

Edward Stitt Fleming, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.A. 1951, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill; M.A. 1953, University of Texas at 
Austin; M.D. 1957, George Washington University 

Anne Bosshard Fletcher, Instructor in Pediatrics | 
B.A. 1960, Clark University; M.D. 1964, Washington University 

Ma. Eleanor Coloma Flores, Instructor in Medicine 
M.D. 1962, University of Santo Tomas, Philippines 

Mary Hamm Flumerfelt, Instructor in Pediatrics (Psychiatry) 

B.A. 1949, University of California, Berkeley 


Julius Fogel, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
M.D. 1937, University of Virginia 


"i 

Marvin Peace Footer, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gy 
cology | | 
B.A. 1938, M.D. 1942, George Washington University 

Ulla M-Son Fortune, Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery ) 
M.D. 1965, George Washington University 

William Patrick Fortune, Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery l 
B.S. 1953, Springfield College; M.D. 1965, George Washington University 

Charles William Foulke, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine i 
B.A. 1949, Ohio State University; M.D. 1953, George Washington University | 

Richard Crossman Fowler, Associate Professor of Medicine Ny 
B.S. 1937, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.D. 1944, University of Rochester 

John Leroy Fox, Associate Professor of Neurological Surgery \ 
M.D. 1959, George Washington University 

Mary Alice Vann Fox, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics eons k 


B.A. 1944, University of North Carolina at Greensboro; M.D, 1948, University of P 


David Hirsch Fram, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.A, 1959, Cornell University; M.D. 1963, Yale University 


| 
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Randolph Adams Frank, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.A 1946, M.D. 1948 Vanderbilt 
CI 


University 


“fence Kendall Fraser, Associate € 
cology 
Ph.B, 1931 


linical Professor of Obstetrics and Gyne- 


College of the Holy € ross; M.D 435, Tufts University 


Calvin Frederick, Associate Cli 
Chology ) 


F.A 1940, University of Oklahoma; M.A. 1954, Ph.D 1955, University of California, 
Los Ange es 


Donald Sharp Frederickson. Special Lecturer in Medicine (Internal) 
B.S, 1946, M.D. 1949, University of Michigan 


Adolph Friedman, Assistant Cl 


nical Professor of Psychiatry (Medical Psy- 


inical Professor of Medicine 

*A. 1939, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1943, Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia 

Erwin Friedman, Assistant Clinical 
chology ) 
Ph.D, 1949 


Professor of Pediatrics (Psychiatry-Psy- 


J Pazmany Peter Ur versity, Hungary 

Ose. 
‘ph Marshall I riedman, 
ecology 
D "Y 1936, M.D. 1939 George Washington University 
avid Stern Friendly, Assistant Prof 
A. 1954, Carleton College; M.D. 


Associate Clinical Profe ssor of Obstetrics and Gyn- 


essor of Ophthalmology 
1958, Columbia University 


id Frost, Asso late Clinical Professor of Epidemiology and Environmental 
ealth 
Ux 1931, New York University; M.D 1935, St. Louis University; M.P.H 1941, Harvard 
Divers ity 
W ei-Run. 
MD ung Fu, Assistant Professor of Radiology 
l "9. 1958, National Taiwan University 
arvin 


Fuchs, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Ed » City College, New York; M.D. 1944, New York University 

W, 212 x " . * . 

asd Elias Gahres, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
ty 1950 utgers University; M.S 1951, 


George Washington University; M.D 1958, Univer- 
Witty, ' "Irginia 

Pw Ernest Gallinek, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Ling. | 1551, Syracuse University; M.D, 1955, George Washington University 

B Lou Gallo, Assis tant Research Professor of Biochemistry 


'est Virginia University; M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1969, George Washington University 


BA Quincy Gant, Jr., Clinical Professor of Dermatology y 
Medic 30, M.S. 1931, Ohio State University; M.D. 1935, Virginia Commonwealth University 
lori M College of Virginia 


Bs inner, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology (Comparative) 
8, D.V.M. 1950, Washington State 1 niversity 


Bs E Lucretia Garrett, Assistant C linical Professor of Psychiatry 
Yro » Bucknell University; M.D 1956, University of Pennsylvania 


MD ee Ill, Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 

"n G E State University of New York at Buffalo 
erbe of a 
rber. Associate ¢ linical Professor of Surgery 

» George Washington L niversity 

Tho ) 


Ms, io dipson Gibson, A ‘sistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
ilia Georgia Institute of Technology; M.D. 1940, Emory University 


» Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
Meth gan University; M.D. 1961, Yeshiva University 


ès, is, Wart Gimbel, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


ooklyn College; M.D 1968, University of Lou sville 
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Eugene Solomon Gladsden, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1934, Franklin and Marshall College; M.D. 1938, Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia 


Milton Sanford Glatt, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics (Psychiatry) 
B.A. 1946, Johns Hopkins University; M.D. 1951, University of Geneva, Switzerland 


Donald Henry Glew, Jr., Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 


B.S. 1945, Yale University; M.D. 1948, George Washington University 


William Bainbridge Glew, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
B.S. 1950, Yale University; M.D, 1953, George Washington University; M.S. 1957, 1 niversil! 
of Minnesota 

Francisco Gnecco-Mozo, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1932, National University of Colombia 


Ira David Godwin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1952, M.D. 1955, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 


Harvey Robert Gold, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 

B.A. 1956, Lafayette College; M.D. 1960, State University of New York, Upstate Medical 

C enter | 
Herbert Abraham Goldberg, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 

M.D. 1935, University of St. Andrews, Scotland | 


Seymour Zonald Goldblatt, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
B.S. 1951, Dickinson College; M.D. 1956, Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia | 


Jerome Norman Goldman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
B.A. 1951, University of Michigan; M.D. 1956, New York University 


Ronald Goldner, Clinical Instructor in Dermatology 
B.S. 1960, M.D. 1965, University of Maryland 


Louis Goldstein, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1934, M.B. 1936, M.D. 1937, University of Cincinnati 


Norman Philip Goldstein, Professorial Lecturer in Neurology 
B.A. 1941, New York University; M.A, 1942, M.D. 1946, George Washington University 


Herbert Stanley Golomb, Clinical Instructor in Dermatology 
B.A. 1955, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1960, State University of New 
Medical Center 


P 
York, Downs! 


Thomas Alphonse Gonder, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1936, M.D. 1937, Duke University 


Bela Gondos, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
M.D. 1926, Peter Pazmany University, Czechoslovakia 


Nelson Gates Goodman, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.A. 1950, M.D, 1954, Johns Hopkins University 


Francis Byron Gordon, Professorial Lecturer in Microbiology (Virology) 
B.S. 1927, Illinois Wesleyan University; Ph.D. 1936, M.D. 1937, University of Chicago 


Spencer Gordon, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.A. 1952, Princeton University; M.D. 1956, Harvard University 


Patrick Alan Gorman, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
M.B., B.Ch., B.A.O. 1954, Queens University, Ireland; D.C.H. 1956, University 
England 


of London 


Charles Mayo Goss, Visiting Professor of Anatomy (Medical History) 
B.A. 1921, M.D. 1926, Yale University 


Conrad Gossels, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine | 
M.D. 1931, University of Berlin, Germany 


Antonio Marion Gotto, Jr., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.A. 1957, M.D. 1965, Vanderbilt University; Ph.D. 1961, Oxford University, England ! 


Ernest Alva Gould, Clinical Professor of Surgery ! 
B.S. 1936, University of Wyoming; M.D. 1939 George Washington University 


| 


| 


| 


Bernard Grand, Clinical Instructor in Medic ine 


B.A. 1958 Union College, New York M.D. 1962, New York University 


Stephen Ireland Granger, Instructor in Pediatrics 
B.A 1952. 


Amherst College; M.D. 1958, Ge (ge Washington University 


Richard Granke, Assistant Professor of Radiology 
S. 1950 Massachusetts Instit te of Te 


Carl Ralph Gray, Assistant € 
B.A 1957 i 


"chnology 
‘linical Professor of Psyc hiatry 
Amherst College; M.D 1962, Case Western Reser 


aul Holley Gray, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
S. 1939, M.D. 1942 


ve Univers 


University of Ct cago 
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sa Shapiro Greenberg, Assistant Research Professor of Pediatrics (Child De- 


velopment ) 


B.A 1959, Ph.D. 1965 University of Minnesota 


H; 
arold Abraham Greenberg, 
A. 1942, M.D. 1945 
Lawre 


Temple University 


nce Miles Greenberg, Assistant P. 
A. 1956, B.S. 1957, M.D. 1959 Ur 


Robert Milt 
B.A 


Tibo 1937, M.D. 1941, Geo 
l i rs. c : 
T Jack Greenwalt, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
A. 1934, M.D. 1937, New York University 
Om: . : R 
mas Hamlin Gresin 


aul P sag George Washington University 
4 . 
: utnam Griffin, Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
bu 1949, M 1953, Wake Forest University - 
ri a 
= John Griffith, Professorial Lect: 
ik 948, M.S. 1950, Ph.D. 1953, Ohi 
akaz Mart; ' 
EN. artiros Gri 


versity of Minnesota 


ge Washington University 


» Williams < ollege; M.D. 1961 


P 


irer in Microbiology 
State University 


gorian, Associate Professor of Psychiatry 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
rofessor of Pediatrics (Psychiatry) 


on Greenberg, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 


ger, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


1959, 


Geo 1952, Boston University; M.S in P.H. 1953, Columbia University; M.S 
" "ge Washington Ur versi 
ert » B " 
Be Henry Groh, Clinical Professor of Neurology 
5, M.D. 1937 University of Pittsburoh : 
teder; » University of Pittsburg 
Tic s " 
M.D er Moulton Gross, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Mabe} 194 ,1 niversity of Louisv lle 
abel } 
B.A larlakenden Grosvenor, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
ing ' M.D 1931, Johns Hopkins University 
ent Liy . LE 
B.A Livingston Guandolo, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
Char » Kenyon College; M.D. 1962 George Washington University 
es Jose. "isi ~ ; ; ! 
Bs, 1959 e Ph Gueriera, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Gora ^. St. Joseph's € ollege, Pennsylvania; M.D. 1963, Hahnemann Medical < ollege 
as! Guroff, Professor 
S. 1954 ,, ° * "Ofessorial Lecturer in Biochemistry 
Wisconsin à Diversity of Illinois M.S. 1956, Auburn University; Ph.D 1959, University of 
llto 
Gusack "po 
B 191 Sack, ASSOC iate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
arg M.D. 1941, Johns Hopkins University 
{Met Francee pter 
B.A, 1929 rances Gutelius, Associate Professor of Pediatrics 
Melvyn R ` nilap d Wooster; M.D. 1938, Columbia University 
B.A 1960 bert Haas, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
Paut Ad > -niversity of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1964, Georgetown University 
Na s à ne 
B.A 1941. Haber, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
a PA 19, M.D 1949, University Mf Texas at Austin; M.A. 1942, Columbia University; M.S. 


ungton University 


ad, Instructor in Medicine 
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Herbert Alfred Haessler, Assistant Clinical Professor of Clinical Engineering 
B.S. 1950, University of Wisconsin; M.D. 1957, Marquette University 

Harold Melton Hagen, Associate Clinical Professor of Radiology 
B.A. 1956, St. Olaf College; M.D. 1960, George Washington University 

John Thomas Hagenbucher, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine; Associa! 
University Physician 
B.S. 1950, Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science; M.D. 1957, George Washington 
University 


Fred Ernst Hahn, Professorial Lecturer in Pharmacology 
Ph.D. 1948, University of Kiel, Germany 


Gerald Anthony Hahn, Assistant Research Professor of Pharmacology 
B.A. 1961, Bellarmine-Ursuline College; Ph.D. 1966, University of Louisville 


Michael Joseph Halberstam, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.A. 1953, Harvard University; M.D, 1957, Boston University 

Allan Hall, Assistant Professor of Surgery 
B.A. 1949, M.D. 1952, George Washington University 


Wilson Luther Hall, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1943, College of Wooster; M.D. 1947, George Washington University 


Jerome Stuart Haller, Assistant Professor of Neurology 
B.S. 1953, Queens College, New York; M.D. 1961, University of Bern, Switzerland " 
r , x RUNG I 
James Addison Halsted, Professor of Epidemiology and Environmental Heal 
(International Health) 
B.A. 1926, M.D. 1930, Harvard University 


Wilbur Albert Hamman, Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 
B.A. 1950, Occidental College; M.D. 1955, University of Chicago 

Suzanne Dorothy Schubert Hammersberg, Assistant Professor of Pathology 
(Medical Technology) 


B.S. 1957, Wisconsin State University, La Crosse 


| Su 


William Munganga Hammon, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurologica 
gery 
B.A. 1951, Pomona College; M.D. 1955, University of Rochester 
Paul Hamosh, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1959, Hebrew University, Israel 
Dennis John Hand, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1960, University of Edinburgh, Scotland 
George White Hardman, Jr., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
B.A. 1954, M.D. 1958, Johns Hopkins University Sur 
Jerome Blaine Harrell, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery; University 
geon 
M.D. 1936, George Washington University 


Forest Klaire Harris II, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1949, M.D. 1953, George Washington University 
Isabella Harrison, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.A. 1934, Vassar College; M.D. 1938, Johns Hopkins University i n 
y : è - - nv 
Clarence Richard Hartman, Associate Professor of Epidemiology and E 
mental Health 
B.A. 1933, M.D. 1936, George Washington University 


Thomas Lees Hartman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine . 
B.A. 1936, Muhlenberg College; M.A. 1938, University of Texas at Austin; M.D. 1943; 
Johns Hopkins University 

Jack Wayne Harvey, Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery 

B.S. 1959, M.D. 1963, George Washington University 
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William Herbert Harvey, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S, 1952, Wagner College; M.D. 1956, Union College and University 
Kamel J ames Hassan, Assistant Clinical Professor of Anesthesiology 
B.S. 1948, College of the Holy Cross; M.D. 1952, Georgetown University 
nald David Haut, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
"A. 1954, Western Maryland College; M.D. 1958, Temple University 
Murdock Head, Professor of Medical and Public Affairs 


D.D.S, 1947, University of Louisville; M.D. 1953, University of Vermont; J.D. 1958, George 
ashington University 


Felix Pierpont Heald, Professor of Pediatrics 
A. 1946, Colorado College; M.D. 1946, University of Pennsylvania 


rothy Henderson Heilman, Professorial Lec turer in Microbiology (Cellular 
Immunology) 


B.S, 1927, M D. 1932, Northwestern University: M.S 1940, University of Minnesota 


lon Bowman Helw ig, Clinical Professor of Pathology (Dermatologic) 
S. 1930, M.D. 1932, Indiana University 


ohn David Herman, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


‘S. 1948, M.D, 1951, Wake Forest University 


Onte Arnold Herman, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.A, 1956, M.D. 1959, George Washington University 


Sorge Rothwell Hewlett, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
‘S. 1948, Dickinson College; M.D. 1953, Temple University 


R . 
Obert Sexton Higdon, Professor of Dermatology 
, ^8. 1933, Millsaps College; M.D. 1937, Tulane University of Louisiana 


e i + ee ory < 
Bee Alfred Higgins, Jr., Clinical Professor of Surgery 
S. 1938, niversity of New Mexico; M.D 1942, Harvard University 
ed G . : ds ; 
d George Hilkert, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
Ej; “A. » Syracuse University; M.D. 1955, George Washington University 
lizabe 


th Harman Hill, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
D. 1943, University of Virginia 


Obert Fuhr 


Hinckley, Lecturer in Pediatrics 
» 1955. B " 


: ‘Owdoin College; M.D. 1959, Tufts University 
rhe Homer Hird, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
h “i University of Kansas 
D -Ligeti, Clinical Professor of Pathology 
c * 1931, University of Vienna, Austria 
uM Hochman, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
" - 1948, Lafayette € ollege; M.D. 1952, New York University 
M Edward Hoeck, Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
Hoy, * 1937, University of Iowa 
MAL Alan Hoffman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
Tuy. , 1958, M.D 1962, Case Western Reserve University 
^ Offman, Special Lecturer in Psychiatry Ubivesity 
lohn * 1941, M.D, 1944, New York University; M.A. 1958, M.M.S. 1962, Ohio State Uni 


p Hamilton Holbrook, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


eng, 15. M.D. 1967, University of Utah | 
Dds Holen, Clinical Instructor in Surgery (Periodontics) 
Pau y. 1935, University of Maryland; M.P.H. 1962, Columbia University 


Ba incent Holland, Clinical Instructor in Medicine à 
Ange, © University of C alifornia, Riverside; M.D. 1962, University of California, Los 
Ariel c. 

el : »" p 
coj still Hollinshead, Associate Research Professor of Medicine (Pharma 
B.A, By. 


PSI, Ohio University; M.A. 1955, Ph.D. 1957, George Washington University 
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Pearl Barbara Holly, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.A. 1929, Hunter College; M.S. 1934, M.D. 1938, New York University 
Alec Horwitz, Clinical Professor of Surgery 


B.A. 1920, M.D. 1923, George Washington University; M.S. in Surg. 1927, University of 
Minnesota 


David Horwitz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1948, New York University 


Norman Harold Horwitz, Associate Clinical Professor of Neurological Surgen 
B.A. 1945, Princeton University; M.D. 1948, Columbia University 


*John Candee Houck, Professor of Pediatrics (Biochemistry) 
B.A. 1953, Columbia University; M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1956, University of Western Ontario, Canada 
Barbara Viventi Howard, Assistant Research Professor of Biochemistry 
B.A. 1963, Bryn Mawr College; Ph.D. 1968, University of Pennsylvania 
William Allen Howard, Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
M.D. 1934, Tulane University of Louisiana 
Kun-yen Huang, Assistant Professor of Microbiology 
M.D. 1959, National Taiwan University; Ph.D. 1967, George Washington University 
Richard Huberman, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
B.S. 1959, City College, New York; M.D, 1963, Chicago Medical School 
Phyllis Anne Huene, Clinical Instructor in Dermatology 
B.A. 1955, Mount Holyoke College; M.D. 1959, New York Medical College 
Richard Myall Huffman, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.A. 1951, Haverford College; M.D. 1955, George Washington University 
| Rudolph Hugh, Professor of Microbiology 
B.S. 1948, Michigan State University; Ph.D. 1954, Loyola University, Illinois 
Carl Wilson Hughes, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.A. 1939, University of Missouri; M.D. 1944, University of Tennessee 
| Charles Wesley Humphreys, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1948, Duke University; M.D. 1949, University of Maryland 
Wellington Hung, Associate Professor of Pediatrics 
| B.S. 1953, American University; M.D. 1957, George Washington University 
| Dorothy Spatz Huntington, Associate Research Professor of Pediatrics 
Development) 
B.A. 1948, Barnard College; M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1953, Harvard University " 
Francis Leo Hurley, Assistant Professor of Epidemiology and Environme" 
| Health 
B.S. 1966, Georgetown University 
Gilbert Hurwitz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1954, M.D. 1956, University of Maryland 
Arthur Proctor Hustead, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurological Surge? 
| B.S. 1949, M.D. 1952, Yale University 
Gerard Inguagiato, Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
B.S. 1937, Manhattan College; M.D. 1941, Georgetown University 
Vincent Michael Iovine, Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.S. 1931, Manhattan College; M.D. 1935, Columbia University 
Hiltje Cath Irausquin, Research Instructor in Pediatrics (Biochemistry) 
Ph.D. 1969, University of Amsterdam, The Netherlands 
Nelson Sumner Irey, Clinical Professor of Pathology 
] B.S. 1935, M.D. 1938, University of Pittsburgh 


Norman Harry Isaacson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.A. 1941, M.D. 1944, New York University 


* On sabbatical leave July 1-November 30, 1970 


Caroline Jackson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 


B.A. 1929, University of California, Berkeley; M.A. 1933, Columbia University; M.D. 1937, 
Johns Hopkins 1 niversity 


Michael John Jackson, Assistant Professor of Physiology 
B.S. 1963, University of London, England; Ph.D. 1966, Sheffield University, England 
Cecil Bryant Jacobson, Assistant Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 


B.S. 1960, University of Utah; M.D 1964, George Washington University 
l M 


arshall Hannis Jacobson, Assoc iate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A, 1945, M.D 1948, George Washington l niversity 

Louis Sidney Jaffe, Associate Clinical Professor of I pidemiology and 
Environmental Health 


B.S. 1933 Brooklyn College; M.A. 1934 Columbia University 


Irwin Sidney Jaffee, Clinical Instructor in Otolaryngology 
-A. 1952, New York University; M.D, 1956, State University of New York, Downstate 
Medica] Center 
illiam James Jaffurs, Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology ~ 
S. 1948, Pennsylvania State University: M.D 1952, Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia 
uth Elizabeth Kerr Jakoby, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurological Surgery 
“A. 1949, Barnard College; M.D 1953, Columbia University 
“0 Janis, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
`i B.A, 1942, Ohio State University; M.D. 1946, George Washington University 
Tank Skiff Jannotta, Associate Professor of Pathology 
“A, 1951, Williams College; M.D. 1955, University of Pennsylvania 


William D 


abney Jarman, Clinical Professor of Urology 
S. 1927 


Hampden-Sydney College; M.D. 1932, University of Virginia 
ank Joseph Jarsen, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
G “A. 1928, M.D. 1932, Johns Hopkins University 
Jg r ^ 7 p f ^e 2v 
arth Louray Jarvis, Assistant € linical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
W n * 1938, Battle Creek College; M.D. 1943, University of Michigan 
mace Norup Jensen, Professor of Medicine 
“A, 1942, M D. 1945, University of Utah 
em; : pA 
mant Joglekar, Instructor in Medicine 
B "^D. 1964, B.J. Medical College University of Poona, India 


rj es onl MA 
"n Frank Johnson, Assistant Research Professor of Medicine (Clinical Phar- 
macology ) 


Pw, B.S. 1958, D.C.H. 1959, University of London, England 
ht C; , 4 a 
a lifton Johnson, Special Lecturer in Pathology 
OH. 1931, M.D. 1935, University of Chicago 


Oma . 
Pe Nick Johnson, Professor of Anatomy edie 
of ) 1944, St, Ambrose College; M.S. 1949, Michigan State University; Ph.D. 1953, University 
V; Michigan 
Ince ^ . 
t Johnson, Jr., Instructor in Medicine 
1964. Pr nceton University; M.D. 1968, Case Western Reserve University 


arn ~ à vend i 
Bg Charles Johnson, A ssistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 


Ose 944, Seattle University; M.D. 1947, St. Louis University ` 
ph Boudinot Johnston, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology (Ra- 


Bs ology) 

ern T Davidson « ollege; M.D. 1940, Tulane University of Louisiana 

bg. | Robert Jondorf, Associate Research Professor of Pharmacology 
S. 1959 


Cha » University of Wales: Ph.D 1956, University of London, England 


tle i ` . n 
BA * Wilson Jones, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
tor » , "Johns Hopkins University; M.D. 1939, University of Maryland 
e e vi * . . 

R : Joseph, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 


University of Madras, India: M.B., B.S. 1962, Kerala University, India; M.P.H. 


1969 
Ohns Hopkins t niversity 
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John Kafka, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.A. 1944, Central YMCA Community College; M.S. 1947, University of Chicago; M.D. 195 
Emory University 
Irwin Howard Kaiser, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.A. 1945, Brown University; M.D. 1948, New York Medical College 
Paula Reines Kaiser, Associate Professor of Anesthesiology 
M.B., Ch.B. 1936, University of St. Andrews, Scotland; M.D. 1937, State University of New York 
Kenneth Graham Kassebaum, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
B.A. 1956, Grinnell College; M.D. 1960, Northwestern University 
Edward Naim Kassira, Assistant Professor of Epidemiology and Environment? 
Health 
M.B., Ch.B. 1959, University of Baghdad, Iraq; M.P.H. 1965, Johns Hopkins University; M.S. in 
Hygiene 1967, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1970, George Washington University 


Sol Katz, Special Lecturer in Medicine (Pulmonary Disease) 
B.S. 1935, City College, New York; M.D. 1939, Georgetown University 
Morton Selwyn Kaufman, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gyne 
cology 
B.A. 1930, University of Michigan; M.D. 1934, University of Louisville 
Richard Miles Kaufman, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.A. 1955, M.D. 1958, George Washington University f 
, » jnt ; jrectoh 
Ronald Paul Kaufman, Associate Professor of Medicine; Medical Direc 
University Hospital 
B.S. 1951, Trinity € ollege, Connecticut; M.D. 1955, University of Pennsylvania 
George Gordon Kay, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.S. 1952, Dartmouth College; M.D. 1960, Case Western Reserve University 
Charles Keck, Associate Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
B.A. 1949, M.D. 1953, Duke University 
Christine Waples Kehne, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.A, 1942, Bryn Mawr College; M.D. 1949, Johns Hopkins University 
Wilmer Deaver Kehne, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.A. 1942, Amherst College; M.D. 1945, Johns Hopkins University 
Robert Keimowitz, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1961, M.S. 1963, M.D. 1965, University of Vermont 
George Archibald Kelser, Jr., Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1946, Harvard University; M.D. 1949, George Washington University 
Ludwig George Kempe, Associate Clinical Professor of Neurological surge? 
B.S. 1933, M.S. 1936, Gymnasium Königsberg, Germany; M.D. 1942, University of Berne, 


Switzerland 


John Kenealy, Clinical Instructor in Urology 
B.A. 1948, Syracuse University; M.D, 1952, State University of New York, Upstate Medie 
Center 


Peter Kenmore, Associate Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
M.D. 1947, Hahnemann Medical College 
Marie-Louise Levy Kennedy, Associate Professor of Anesthesiology jh Medi 


B.S, 1943, College De Ville Franche, De Rouergue, France; M.D. 1952, Strasbou 
School, France 


Harris Kenner, Clinical Instructor in Medicine uffalo 
B.A. 1956, University of Rochester; M.D. 1960, State University of New York at B 


Richard Alec Kenney, Professor of Physiology 
B.S. 1945, Ph.D. 1947, University of Birmingham, England 
Stephen Gabriel Kent, Assistant Professor of Pathology 
B.A. 1956, M.D. 1960, Case Western Reserve University 


John Mark Keshishian, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
M.D. 1950, George Washington University 
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Israe] Kessler, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A, 1929, M.S. 1930, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1934, Temple University 
avid Morton Kessner, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S, 1954, University of Arizona; M.D. 1958 Washington University 


arry Jay Kicherer, Associate Clinical Professor of Radiology 
D, 1948, George Washington University 


Sherman Newton Kieffer, Clini al Professor of Psychiatry 


H BS. 1940, Illinois Institute of Technology; M.A. 1942, M.D. 1950, University of Minnesota 
Yun Wha Kim, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
M.D 1942, To-Ho University, Japan 


Wang Suh Kim, Associate Research Professor of Pharmacology za 
] D. 1947, Seoul National University, Korea; M.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1952, University of Illinois 
0 a rs vs? e 

hn Harry King, Jr., Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
j Bs. 1932, M.D. 1934, Georgetown University 
Seph King, 


Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
“A. 1941, 


Princeton University; M.D 1944, Johns Hopkins University 

arles William Kinzer, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
c^ 1952, University of Virginia; M.D. 1957, Virginia Commonwealth University Medical 
Ollege Of Virginia 


rt . 1 i > ida chi 

thur Hiram Kiracofe, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 

o^ 1943, Franklin and Marshall c ollege; M.A. 1945, Columbia University; M.D. 1949, 
torge Washington University 


Sta n , r e 
nley Martin Kirson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
“t M.D 1957, George Washington University 


Sta 
n TTE - é 5 Eee ^ 
ley William Kirstein, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
$ “A. 1939, M.D, 1943, George Washington University 
T Joachim KI 
" 1951, University of Hamburg, Germany 


fack Kleh, As zu 


Ssociate Clinical Professor of Medicine 


approth, Clinical Instructor in Urology 


Mo "^ 19, M.D. 1944, George Washington University 
Morria v, o | 
Bs. Kleinerman, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
ili * 1929, City College, New York: M.D 1933, University of St. Andrews, Scotland 
i / i "J r )..2 
Mp vin Klieger, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Chari "m, University of Lausanne, Switzerland 
ba Herman Klingenmaier, Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology 


Caly; ^ Haverford ¢ ollege; M.D. 1964, University of Pennsylvania 
in , - à 1 k . EN 
lor Texler Klopp, Warwick Professor of Surgery (Cancer); Medical Direc 
BA versity Clinic 
Phit: ; ; Swarthmore College; M.D. 1938, Harvard University 
S, 19. S, Assistant Professor of Pharma ology 
D » Queens College, New York; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, University of Minnesota 
BA ald Knox, A ssistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics . 
Robe 53, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1957, Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia 


Ba Ormiston Knox, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


2 
Alvi v, M.D, 1950, George Washington University 


M M, ^ Clifford Knudson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 


arilyn Je. "3 i M.D. 199, University of Minnesota 

Ba 1 an Koering, Assistant Professor of Anatomy ; t 
College of St. Scholastica; M.S 1963, Ph.D. 1967, University of Wisconsin 

Y MD, 1953 San, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 

Song. c * "hiversity of Maryland 


MD, iet Koh, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 


, ul National University, Korea 
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Edward Ronald Kolvereid, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1956, Ohio University; M.D. 1960, Ohio State University 

Marvin Curtis Korengold, Clinical Instructor in Neurology 
D.D.S. 1945, B.S. 1947, M.B. 1949, M.D. 1950, University of Minnesota 


Herbert Louis Kotz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and G ynecolo£ 
B.A. 1953, M.D. 1956, George Washington University 


Norman Clifford Kramer, Associate Professor of Medicine 
B.S, 1948, The Citadel; M.S. 1950, M.D, 1954, George Washington University 


Robert Kramer, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.A. 1949, Indiana University; M.D. 1956, University of Geneva, Switzerland 
Ernest Nissley Kraybill, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
B.S, 1958, Eastern Mennonite College; M.D. 1962, University of Pennsylvania 
Scheldon Kress, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.S. 1952, M.D. 1956, University of Maryland 
Morris Edward Krucoff, Assistant Clinical Professor of Otolaryngology 
B.S. 1937, M.D. 1942, George Washington University 
William Kurstin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S, 1941, M.D. 1943, George Washington University 
Stephen Jay Kurzbard, Assistant Professor of Radiology 
B.A. 1958, New York University; M.D. 1962, Yeshiva University 
Edward Irving Kushner, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.S. in Med. 1947, University of Nebraska; M.D. 1949, New York Medical College 
Sau-Wah Kwan, /nstructor in Pharmacology 
B.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1969, McGill University, Canada nt 
William Thurston Lady, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and GY 
cology 
M.D. 1938, George Washington University | 
Edwin Roth Lamm, Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
B.A. 1956, New York University; M.D. 1960, State University of New York at Buffalo 


Gerda Weinreich Landman, Special Lecturer in Dermatology 
M.D. 1939, University of Zurich, Switzerland 


Manuel Landman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
B.S. 1933, M.D. 1941, George Washington University 

James Richard Landoll, Assistant Professor of Clinical Engineering 
B.E.E. 1961, University of Detroit 

Herbert Edward Lane, Jr., Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery 
M.D. 1947, Georgetown University 


Stanley Robert Lane, Instructor in Pediatrics 
B.A. 1962, M.D. 1966, New York University 

Gerald Sidney Lang, Instructor in Clinical Engineering | 
B.S. 1951, Long Island University; B.S. in E.E. 1958, City College, New York 

Leroy Lester Langley, Special Lecturer in Physiology 
B.A. 1938, University of California, Los Angeles; M.A. 1939, Stanford University; 
Yale University 


ph.D. p 


s r iis r ] 
David Arthur Lanham, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.S. 1951, M.D. 1955, St. Louis University 
David Lloyd Lanter, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
B.S. 1959, Queens College, New York; M.D. 1963, New York Medical College 
John LaRosa, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1961, M.D. 1965, University of Pittsburgh k 


Leonard Laster, Professorial Lecturer in Physiology 
B.A. 1949, M.D. 1950, Harvard University 

Erika Daucher Latchis, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and G ynec ology Ge 

Physikum 1959, University of Wiirzburg, Germany; M.D. 1963, University of Mun 


1 
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Kenneth Spero I 


atchis, Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
B.A, 1957 


» Brown University; M.D 1961, University of Vermont 


John Wilmer Latimer, Jr., A ssociate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
D. 1940, George Washington University 


enry Prather I aughlin, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
R 5. 1937, Ursinus College; M.D. 1941, Temple University 

Obert Alan Lavine, Assistant Professor of Physiology 

* S. 1962 Ph.D. 1969, 1 niversity of Chicago 
St 


anford Lay ine, Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery 
A. 1950, M D. 1954, Universitv of Maryland 


harles Edward Law, A ssistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
* 1939, George W ashington University 


Tou Albert Lear, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
* 9. 1950, Harvard University 


He 
er . ' i “ 
Y David I ederer, Professorial Le turer in Psychiatry 
5. 1934, M.D 1937, University of € hicago 


avj . s 
id Lee, Instructor in 
3, (Electronics) 1964, Ge 


Jame his 
E Alfred Lee, Assistant Prof. ssorial Lecturer in Epidemiology and En- 
V 
ns" mental Health 
1974 1949, Union College, New York; M.S 1951, Cornell University; M.Phil. 1969, Ph.D. 
^ » George Washington University 
E 0) a * ; 4 : ' ‘ 
ard Lefkowitz, Assistant € linical Professor of Pediatrics 
Ma : 3, Alfred 1 niversity; M.D. 1962, € hicago Medical School 
n H * . . : H . 
wt Seymour Legator, Professorial Lecturer in Microbiology (Microbial 
, €Nnetics) 


B, 
G A. Mss, 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of Illinois 
is 


Ba, 19:26 Legler, Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 
Har la 954, St, Olaf College; M.D. 

: erné ; "ps. acit. s 

Yy Bernard Lehrman, Associate € linical Professor of Psychiatry 
Sanfor, 39. Bowdoin € ollege; M.D. 1943, Tufts University 

MD Leon Leikin, Professor of Pediatrics 


aul » University of Louisville 


Clinical E ngineering 
"ge Washington University 


1958, University of Wisconsin 


nz, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


Bs, 
Eqy, 1954, M.D, 1960, Hebrew University, Israel 
ard J 


MD, igo eph Leonard, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
ia 9 Harvard Univ 
BA, pa On Lerner II, Professorial Lecturer in Mic robiology 
ERN l, M.D 1944, Harvard University 

MD © Stephen Le 
n ^99 pi 


do, 
On Sparks | i 
A, 193 S Letterman, Professor of Surgery (Plastic) 


tfo d I ; : S. in Med.Sc, 1940, M.D. 1941, Washington University 
19, Mie Levin 
ik l, Johns Hop 


ui ; 
Mb, ion Levine, Assistant Clinical Professor of Otolaryngology 
Vili 8, George w 


Ssin, Associate Professor of Medicine 
niversity of ( hicago 


e, 


» Clinical Instructor in Pe diatrics 
kins L niversity; M.D. 1965. q niversity of Maryland 


Ser eh Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 


Assistant Clinic al Professor of Psychiatry 

» Harvard University 

Rs 195g yron Liebler, 
University of P 


Instructor in Surgery 
ittsburgh; M.D. 1962, Gec rge Washington University 
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Charles Lightdale, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.A. 1962, Princeton University; M.D. 1966, Columbia University 


John Russell Lilly, Associate Professor of Surgery 
B.S. 1951, M.D. 1954, University of Wisconsin 


Robert John Lindeman, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.A. 1957, Haverford College; M.D. 1961, Temple University 

Joseph Lindsay, Jr., Associate Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1954, Clemson University; M.D. 1958, Emory University 


Daniel Gordon Lipman, Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 
M.D. 1940, Middlesex Hospital Medical School, England 
George Liss, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
B.A. 1955, M.D. 1958, George Washington University; M.S. 1964, Marquette University 
Leon McNeely Liverett, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gyr 
cology 
B.S. 1943, Butler University; M.D. 1945, Indiana University 
Jean Douglas Lockhart, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
B.A. 1944, Vassar College; M.D. 1951, Georgetown University 
Ann Lodge, Assistant Research Professor of Pediatrics (Child Development) 
B.A. 1955, Wilkes College; Ph.D. 1960, Duke University 
John Hayes Lodge, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
B.A. 1947, West Virginia University; M.D. 1951, Johns Hopkins University 
James Walling Long, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1943, George Washington University 
Ruben Lopez-Toca, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S., B.A. 1934, Instituto Provincial, Cuba; M.D. 1941, University of Havana, Cuba 


Joseph Michael LoPresti, Professorial Lecturer in Radiology (Pediatric) 
B.S. 1942, St. Peter's College; M.D. 1945, Georgetown University 


Carl Douglas Lord, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.A. 1962, Columbia Union College; M.D. 1966, Loma Linda University 
Samuel Dennis Loube, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1941, M.D. 1943, George Washington University 
Robert Guthrie Loudon, Associate Professor of Medicine 
M.B., Ch.B. 1947, University of Edinburgh, Scotland 
Reginald Spencer Lourie, Professor of Pediatrics (Psychiatry) Medi? 
B.S. 1930, Cornell University; M.D. 1936, State University of New York, Downstate 
Center; Med.Sc.D. 1941, Columbia University h 
Clarence Alfred Lowe, Associate Dean of the Medical Center, for Researc 
B.A. 1934, West Liberty State College; Ed.M. 1937, University of Pittsburgh 
Jean Pitner Lucas, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine i 
B.A. 1944, B.S. 1946, University of Mississippi; M.D. 1948, George Washington Uni 
Victor Frederick Ludewig, Administrator of the University Hospital à 
B.S. 1931, University of California, Berkeley; B.S. 1934, Cornell University 
Daniel Francis Lynch, Special Lecturer in Surgery (Oral) 
D.D.S. 1925, University of Maryland 
Joseph Leo Mabon, Instructor in Psychiatry (Social Work) cs 
B.A. 1964, St. Francis College, Pennsylvania; M.S.W. 1968, Catholic University of Ame 
Gordon Rhodes MacDonald, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
B.S. 1939, University of Toledo; M.D. 1943, George Washington University 
Thayer Mills Mackenzie, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.S. 1944, Harvard University; M.D. 1947, Johns Hopkins University 
Ivan Vasil Magal, Clinical Instructor in Medicine _ | 
Th.B. 1944, Baptist Theological Seminary, Hungary; B.A. 1948, Eastern Mennonite Co 


B.S. 1949, Lebanon Valley College; M.D. 1954, Virginia Commonwealth University M 
College of Virginia 


versi) , 
nd CI 
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Tradj Mahdavi, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
M.D. 1956, University of Tehran, Iran 
John Mai ; "Hei > Á diol 
aier, Associate Clinical Professor of Radio ogy l 
:D. 1952, St. Louis University; M.S. 1959, University of Colorado; Ph.D. 1963, University of 
Rochester 


assoud Majd-Ardekani, Assistant Professor of Radiology 
:D. 1960, University of Tehran, Iran 


leanor Lewis Makel, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S, 1938, Howard University; M.D. 1943, Meharry Medical College 
Michael Joseph Malone, Professor of Neurology 
B.A, 1951, Boston College; M.D. 1956, Georgetown University 
njamin Manchester, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
2. 1935, George Washington University 
arold George Mandel, Professor of Pharmacology 
S. 1944, Ph D. 1949, Yale University 
"rtad Manguikian, Instructor in Ophthalmology 
B. » 1962, M.D 1966, American University of Beirut, Lebanon 


Hildegard Wessel Manitsas, 


Assistant Professor of A nesthesiology 


+ 1951, Free University of Berlin, Germany 
Ames Packard Mann, Associate € ‘linical Professor of Medicine | 
" M.D, 1947, George Washington University 
Manuele Mannarino, Assistant Professor of Neurological Surgery | 
,, MD. 1951, University of Rome, Italy; M.D. 1963, Duke University | 
k Icholas Em 


manuel Manos, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Epidemiology 
-vironmental Health 


“A. 1938, University of California, Berkeley; M.A. 1942, University of California, Davis 


; . ; chi | 
Er Elias Marans, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics (Psychiatry) | 
D. 9, Georgetown University 


Ba Menges Margileth, Professor of Pediatrics 
A. 1943 w i 


i " | Bi 
M.D. 723: Washington and Jefferson College; B.S. 1944, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
D. Ev 1907, University of € incinnati 

avid 


BS, ioe "Yn Margulies, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
ltwi; * 1956, Columbia University; M.D. 1961, Northwestern University 
Ba jenley Marill, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
John "230, Brown University; M.D. 1954, Hahnemann Medical College 

Bs 9 Marlow, Assistant Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Willi s. ^ Brigham Young University; M.D. 1961, George Washington University 

a r ^ 

BS. 1943 Verne Marsh, Associate Professor of Pathology | 

E R, Purdue University; M.D. 1946, State University of New York at Buffalo 
Bs wüsden Lane Marshall, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 

LN University of Maryland; M.D, 1962, George Washington University 


N 
1 Edwar d Martens, Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology 
[ 


Jo 


V 

E t 
‘S. 19 

De 35, M.D, 1937, St. Louis University 


MD, wrington Martin, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and G ynecology 
Robe 50, George Washington University 


MD, og Ard Martin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
LN 7, George Washington University 


BA, i ^ Martin, Associate 
ot Virgini Marshall U 


Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and G ynecology 
niversity; M.D. 1943, Virginia Commonwealth University Medical College 


0) eae « i 22 
Ba 1953, H Massar 0, Associate Professor of Medicine 
“+ "ofst 


vo: E ra University; M.D. 1957, Georgetown University 
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Richard Gustave Masson, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.A. 1963, Providence College; M.D. 1967, Albany Medical College 
Rashid Massumi, Associate Professor of Medicine 
M.D, 1949, University of Tehran, Iran 
Aniello Francis Mastellone, Associate Professor of Medicine (Physical Medi- 
cine) 
B.S. 1931, Manhattan College; M.D. 1935, George Washington University 
Mary Jean Matthews, Professorial Lecturer in Pathology 
B.A. 1946, M.D. 1949, George Washington University 
Thomas William Mattingly, Special Lecturer in Medicine (Cardiology) 
B.S. 1928, M.D. 1930, Georgetown University 
Paul Mazel, Associate Professor of Pharmacology 
B.S. 1946, Virginia Commonwealth University Medical College of Virginia; M.S. 1955, Trinity 
University; Ph.D. 1960, Vanderbilt University 


Harry Moses McAllister, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
B.A. 1936, University of Georgia; M.D. 1949, Johns Hopkins University 


James Robert McClelland, Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

M.D. 1951, George Washington University 
James Edward McClenathan, Associate Professor of Surgery 

B.A. 1943, Washington and Jefferson College; M.D. 1947, University of Pittsburgh 
Richard Allen McConnaughy, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

M.D. 1963, University of Michigan 


Charles Thomas McCullough, Jr., Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery 
B.S. 1957, University of Kentucky; M.D. 1961, Vanderbilt University 


William Stanley McCune, Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.A. 1931, Swarthmore College; M.D. 1935, Harvard University 
Ross Albert McElroy, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.A. 1957, M.D. 1961, University of Texas at Austin 
James Jerry McFarland, Jr., Associate Clinical Professor of Otolaryngology 
B.S. 1935, Cumberland College of Tennessee; M.D. 1938, University of Tennessee 
Larry McGowan, Associate Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1950, Millikin University; B.S. in Med. 1952, M.D. 1954, University of Illinois 
Brady Piersol McKaig, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.S. 1957, University of Notre Dame; M.D. 1961, Cornell University an 
William Prentiss McKelway, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics 
Gynecology 
B.A. 1943, Washington and Lee University; M.D. 1950, George Washington University 
Donald Harrison McKnew, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
(Psychiatry) 
B.A. 1955, Yale University; M.D. 1961, Johns Hopkins University 
Shirley Anne McMahon, Instructor in Pediatrics 
B.A. 1956, Middlebury College; M.D. 1965, Boston University 
Sterling Garrett Mead, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery (Oral) 
D.D.S. 1944, Georgetown University log) 
Donald Chamberlin Meek, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynec? 
B.A. 1957, Ohio Wesleyan University; M.D. 1961, Ohio State University | 
Dale Richard Meers, Instructor in Pediatrics (Ps ychiatry) 
B.A. 1950, University of Washington; M.S.W. 1956, University of Minnesota 1 
Franklin Meister, Associate Clinical Professor of Neurology 
B.S. 1929, M.D. 1931, University of Wisconsin 
Robert Allen Mendelsohn, Clinical Instructor in Neurological Surgery 
M.D. 1949, Georgetown University y 


Sander Holstein Mendelson, Instructor in Medicine 
B.A. 1956, Wesleyan University; M.D. 1960, New York University 
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Jean Hugues Menetrez, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
A. 1942, University of Besancon, France; M.D. 1950, McGill University, Canada 
Maurice Mensh, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1939, George Washington University 


argaret Mercer, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry (Clinical Psy- 
cholo gy) 


“A. 1929, M. S, 1934, Ph.D. 1938, Pennsylvania State University 


n Frederick Mermel, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
S. 1956, Georgetown University; M.D 1960, George Washington University 


A E 1 . . 
Walter Mertz, Special Le: turer in Biochemistry (Inorganic Metabolism) 


Joh 


AI D. 1951, University of Mainz, Germany 
fred Michael Messore, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry mh 
- 1956, Mount St Mary's College, Maryland; M.D. 1961, State University of New York at 
Uffalo 


C 1 ; : ; : 
harles Walter Metz, Jr.. Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
^. 1941, M.D. 1944, Vanderbilt University 
*derick Meyers, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
S. 1955, Purdue University; M.D 1959, University of Cincinnati 


ej — n ; 
aman Arnold Meyersburg, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
8, 1933, M.D. 1938, New York University 


meas Herrick Milhorat, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurological Surgery | 
Hil; ' 1957, M.D 1961, Cornell University 
Vary Ethel Clara 
MD, 1947, Royal ( 


Y n ; ; , | 
Millar, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics (Psychiatry) | 
Jack ollege of Surgeons, Scotland; M.P.H. 1958, Johns Hopkins University 
William Millar, Vivian Gill Professor of Epidemiology and Environmental 
ealth 
A, 1945 


Ms » Stanford University; M.D. 1947, George Washington University; M.P.H. 1951, | 
Ch ~ in Hygiene and Tropical Medicine 1952, Harvard University 
arles He 


vi nry Miller, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Epidemiology and En- 
as "mental Health 


Fra k 2. 1949, University of Nebraska; M.P.H 1963, University of Pittsburgh | 
cel elson Miller, Jr., Professor of Pathology; Associate Dean of the Med- 
Bs kantier, for Student and Curricular Affairs 
Os. 3, M.D 1948, George Washington University 


r ; a "" , 
"a Francis Miller, Jr., Clinical Instructor in Otolaryngology 
Raj : 1958, George Washington University 


Ba oley Miller, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Dorot 26, 'ittenberg University; M.D. 1930, University of Pennsylvania 

Ba, A nedlander Millon, Clinical Instructor in Medicine ai 
ltvin ' M.A 1948, University of € alifornia, Los Angeles; M.D. 1955, University of Chicago 

Ba, eld Milowe, 4 ssistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
i » olumbia University; M.D. 1957, Cornell University 


MD, 1940 Shik Min, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
Do hi Seoul Women's Medical College, Korea 

q hell, Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
i p. "1957, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 


i MD, 1934 TY Mitchell, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 


Ja State University of New York, Downstate Medical Center 
i 4. mi Modlin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
le ' M.S, 


1949, M.D. 1954, George Washington University 
Aa, dende] Mondzac, 
"est ; M.D. 196; 


a 
BA, 19s. Moore, 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
» George Washington University 


Assistant Clinic al Professor of Medicine 
, Diversity 


of Virginia; M.D. 1959, Johns Hopkins University 
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George Albert Morales, Associate Professor of Anesthesiology 
B.S. 1947, M.D. 1951, University of Mexico 
David Arthur Morowitz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1963, University of Illinois 
William Fitzgerald Morrissey, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1953, University of Virginia; M.D. 1957, George Washington University 
Donald Lee Morton, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.A. 1955, University of California, Berkeley; M.D. 1958, University of California, San 
Francisco 
Herbert Alan Moskovitz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1949, Georgia Institute of Technology; M.D. 1954, Emory University 


Leland Conner Moss, Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
M.B., M.D. 1929, University of Cincinnati; Med.Sc.D. 1935, Columbia University 
Howard Otis Mott, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1941, Union College, New York; M.D. 1944, George Washington University 
Mahmoud Mourad, Associate Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1940, P.N.S. 1942, M.B., B.Ch. 1952, Ibrahimieh University, Egypt; M.A. 1960, New 
York University 
Stephen Mourat, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics (Psychiatry) 
B.A. 1941, West Virginia University; M.D. 1944, Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia 
Nasser Movassaghi, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
Natural Science 1950, Rahnema College, Iran; M.D. 1956, University of Tehran, Iran 
William Dufford Moyle, Jr., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
B.A. 1956, Wesleyan University; M.D. 1960, Cornell University 
Cornelius Francis Murphy, Associate Professor of Radiology 
B.S. 1943, Boston College: M.D. 1956, Georgetown University 
James Peter Murphy, Associate Clinical Professor of Neurological Surgery 
B.S. 1935, College of St. Thomas; M.D. 1939, Yale University ) 
Lois Barclay Murphy, Clinical Professor of Pediatrics (Child Development 
B.A. 1923, Vassar College; B.D. 1928, Union Theological Seminary, New York; Ph.D. 1937, 
Columbia University 
Daniel Bradley Murray, S.J., Research Instructor in Clinical Engineering 
B.A. 1947, M.A. 1951, Georgetown University 
Francis James Murray, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1936, University of Notre Dame; M.D. 1940, Cornell University 
Ntinos Myrianthopoulos, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 
B.S. 1952, George Washington University; M.S. 1954, Ph.D. 1957, University of Minnesots 
Gurbux Hariram Nachnani, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
M.B., B.S. 1963, B.J. Medical College, University of Poona, India 
Walter Lewis Nalls, Special Lecturer in Medicine (Pulmonary Disease) 
M.D. 1932, Virginia Commonwealth University Medical College of Virginia 
William Milton Narva, Associate Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
B.A. 1952, Hofstra University; M.D. 1956, Yale University 
John Peter Nasou, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1947, University of Minnesota; M.D. 1952, George Washington University 
John Patrick Naughton, Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1954, St. Louis University; M.D. 1958, University of Oklahoma 
Bertel Nelson, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1945, M.D. 1948, George Washington University 
Karin Becker Nelson, Assistant Professor of Neurology 
M.D. 1957, University of Cae E gyn d: 
Robert Burwell Nelson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and 
cology 
B.A. 1932, M.D. 1936, University of Virginia 
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Warren James Nelson, A ssociate Professor of Radiology 
S. 1948, University of Wisconsin M.D. 1953, George Washington University 
Julius Salem Neviaser, Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
A. 1923, M.D. 1927, George Washington University 
William Newman, Professor of Pathology 
*A. 1941, University of Wisconsin; M.D 1946, New York University 
Oseph Ney, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
* 1931, University of Virginia; M.D. 1935, Harvard University 
Seph Martin Nieder, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
), 1964, 1 niversity of Illinois 
Omas Douglas Noble, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
A B.A, 1924, M.B. 1927, M.D. 1936, University of Toronto, Canada 
Ale 


Xander Frederick North, Jr., Associate Professor of Pediatrics 
:D, 1956, Yale University 


0 . , — s 
: Francis Nowell, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
S. 1954, M.D, 1956, University of Maryland 
0 . "s , PE 
seph Brian O'Connell, Assoc late Professor of Medic ine 
"7" Ch.B, B.A.O 1957, University € ollege, Dublin, Ireland 
Cle M e die 
y Dean Olch, Professorial Lecturer in Pathology (History of Medicine) 
n^ 1951, Pomona € ollege; M.D. 1955, Johns Hopkins University 
illis : : t. 
om David Oldham, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
5 ‘S. 1947, M.D, 1951, University of Louisville 
0 ina 
) Oliner, Professor of Medicine 
à E 1949, Hahnemann Medical College 
P Hill Oliver, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Kane ` 1949, M p, 1951, University of Texas at Austin 
E Norma Olness, Instructor in Pediatrics 
* 958, B.S., M.D 1961, University of Minnesota 
att Olshaker, Asso iate Clinical Professor of Pediatrics (Psychiatry) 
Beal * 1943, M.D. 1945, George Washington University 
B, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
" 1959, George Washington University 
n o’ , 
ka) Reilly, Professor of Neurology 
Liu " » M.D, 1952, National University of Lreland 
"llam Mani chiatry 
Ba | arks Osborne, ¢ linical Instructor in Pediatrics (Psychiatry) 
le * AU, George Washington | niversity; M.S.W. 1961, Howard University 


nad Howard Ostrow, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 


il Miami University; M.D. 1948, George Washington University 
rt : mde , 
BA Ottenberg, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
onald 22, M.A. 1924, M.D. 1928, George Washington University 
Ba 


Ottenberg, Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery 

wi 56, M, + 1959, George Washington University 

Bs ‘untoine Ottenritter, Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery 
lary * Loyola College; M.D. 1961, University of Maryland 

BA Leon Ozer, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry 

lark » Harvard University; M.D. 1965, Stanford University 


[v ^ 1 
Ba is an Ozer, Assistant Professor of N eurology 


l P Harvard University; M.D. 1957, Boston University 
Ba ieee Page, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Otolaryngology 
to, ' -artmouth College: M.D. 1940, University of Vermont 


Bs cull, Assist li ! Profe f Psychiatry 
0,1957, City’ a istant Clinical Professor o 2 
"ter ^ City College, New York; M.D. 1961, State University of New York, Upstate Medical 
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Richard Emery Palmer, Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.A., M.D. 1944, George Washington University 


Florentino Palmon, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
M.D. 1954, University of the Philippines 
Stephen Pappas, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
B.S. 1952, M.D. 1956, George Washington University 
Edwin Pearson Parker III, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1939, M.D. 1942, University of Virginia 
Dee Rich Parkinson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
M.D. 1943, George Washington University 
John Parks, Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology; Dean of the Me 


Center 
B.A. 1930, M.S. 1932, M.D. 1934, University of Wisconsin 


Marshall Miller Parks, Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 


B.A. 1939, Illinois College; M.D. 1943, St. Louis University 


Robert Carleton Parlett, Professor of Microbiology ' 
B.A. 1948, M.S. 1951, University of Arizona; Ph.D. 1956, M.D. 1958, Northwestern Unive 
Alvin Edward Parrish, Professor of Medicine; Director, Clinical Research 
M.D. 1945, George Washington University 
Robert Harold Parrott, Professor of Pediatrics 
M.D. 1949, Georgetown University 
Harold Irwin Passes, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.B., B.Surg. 1949, University of London, England 
Geraldine Winnie Paul, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.A. 1953, University of Richmond; M.D. 1960, Virginia Commonwealth University Medica 
College of Virginia 
Beneta Jane Peacock, Instructor in Pediatrics 
B.A. 1946, Mary Baldwin College; M.D. 1965, New York University 
John Howell Peacock, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
B.S. 1930, M.D. 1934, Emory University 


David Lee Pearle, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.A. 1964, Amherst College; M.D. 1968, Harvard University 


Jed Williams Pearson, Jr., Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics 


cology 
B.A. 1934, DePauw University; M.D. 1938, Indiana University | 


Frederick Allen Peck, Assistant Professor of Medicine i 
B.S. 1951, M.D. 1955, Howard University S 
Frank Alan Pedreira, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics T di 
B.A. 1959, Rutgers University; M.D. 1963, State University of New York, Upstate 
Center 


Roger Peele, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry pess 
B.A. 1955, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill; M.D. 1960, University of Te? 


dic! 


Thomas Martin Peery, Professor of Pathology a 
B.A. 1928, D.M.S. 1966, Newberry College; M.D. 1932, Medical College of South Caro pe 


of Medicine (Endocrine 


| 


Juan Carlos Penhos, Associate Research Professor 

search) 

M.D. 1942, University of Buenos Aires, Argentina N 
John Calvin Perkins, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

B.A. 1956, M.D. 1960, Harvard University b 
Paul Hening Perkins, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology sia 


B.A. 1958, University of Virginia; M.D. 1962, Virginia Commonwealth University ( 
College of Virginia 


Randolph Edward Perkins, Instructor in Anatomy 
B.S. 1965, St. Norbert College; Ph.D. 1970, Georgetown University 


Walter Reams Pe 
B.S. 1957, 
College of Virginia 


ouis Robert Perna, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 


B.A, 1950, M.D, 1953, George Washington University 


Louis Edward Perraut, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
B.A, 1945, University of Kentucky; M.D. 1946, University of Louisville 


Well Wesley Perry, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
:D. 1960, Temple University 
Arthur Peschin, Associate Professor of Anesthesiology 
j - 1954, University of Alabama; M.D. 1959, Chicago Medical School 
ohn Emerick Peterson, Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
_ B.A. 1950, M.D. 1954, Cornell University 
Kent Albrecht P 


B.A. 1956, M.D, 
20n 


eterson, Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery 
1959, George Washington University 

ard Theodore Peterson, Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
A., B.S. 1928, M.D. 1931, University of Minnesota 


Joaon; : ed + at 
"quin Herculano Piedra, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
he 1944, University of Havana, Cuba 
puas Eugene Piemme, Professor of Medic ine 
S. 1954 M.D. 1958, University of Pittsburgh 
Wrence Pierce, Associate Professor of Medicine 
1 * 1955, Georgetown University 
Ward Clemeth Pierpont, Associate Professor of Surgery 
log "A. 1939, Marietta College; M.D., C.M. 1943, McGill University, Canada 
^w Michael Pisani, Associate € linical Professor of Medicine 
is * 1938, Fordham University; M.D. 1942, New York University 
B Irene Platt, Associate Professor of Pathology (Cytology) 
““. 1931, Goucher € ollege; M.D. 1946, University of Maryland 
lotsky, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics (Psychiatry) 
Jeg S. 1947, M.D. 1949, University of Chicago 
as’ Nicholas Polis, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Vili 1951, Georgetown University; M.D. 1955, University of Maryland 
1 a viat . ; 
aam James Polk, Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 
lo E * 1958, M.D, 1962, University of Pennsylvania 
Bal Smallwood Poole, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
anoo 950, M.D. 1953, George Washington University 
Chehr Pooya, Instructor in Medicine 


Mp 
rol 1962, University of Tehran, Iran 


l : ` ý 
BA Morton Post, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
Adra, 6. M.D. 1960, Yale University 


Te : 4 igi 
às ^ Gabriel Prandoni, Clinical Professor of Medicine 


NE "^, Fordham University; M.D. 1938, State University of New York, Downstate Medical 


Are 

BA, Godfrey Preisser, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 

“tor p » M.D, 1946, George Washington University 

Mp. peziosi, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology : 

*tl Ja v. Royal University of Malta; D.O.M.S. 1959, University of Vienna, Austria 

BA, Ck Pr Ice, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
il Ja 5, B.s, 1940, M.D. 1942, University of Oklahoma 

Bs rf Price, Assistant F 


59 "rofessorial Lecturer in Microbiology ud 
la s University of Maryland; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1964, George Washington University 
OSsie p . 
MD ion Pruna, Instructor in Medicine 


) n" 
' "hiversity of Havana, Cuba 
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rkins, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
University of Richmond; M.D. 1961, Virginia Commonwealth University Medical 
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Louis Quain Pugsley, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.A. 1954, Hamilton College; M.D. 1958, Cornell University 
Jose Rafael Puig, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
M.D. 1950, Santo Domingo University, Dominican Republic | 
Robert Earl Pumphrey, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Otolaryngology 
B.S. 1955, Denison University; M.D. 1959, Ohio State University 
Lawrence Elias Putnam, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1930, M.D. 1934, Harvard University 
Lawrence Pyle, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Epidemiology an 
mental Health 
M.D. 1939, Duke University | 
James Tindal Quattlebaum, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.S. 1955, University of South Carolina; M.D. 1956, Medical College of South Carolina; M.A. 
1961, Columbia University 
Fidel Quintana, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.S. 1951, Juan Sagarra, Cuba; M.D. 1960, University of Salamanca, Spain 
Boris Rabkin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1939, New York University; M.D. 1943, George Washington University 
Luis Carlos Radice, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
M.D. 1957, University of Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Eric Leon Radin, Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery 
B.A. 1956, Amherst College; M.D. 1960, Harvard University 
Robert Douglas Ralph, Clinical Instructor in Otolaryngology 
M.D. 1932, Queen's University, Canada 
Devanhalli Ramaswamy, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
M.D. 1961, University of Mysore, India 
Judson Graves Randolph, Professor of Surgery (Pediatrics) 
B.A. 1950, M.D. 1953, Vanderbilt University 


Joseph Eugene Rankin, Professor of Psychiatry 
B.S. 1942, Catholic University of America; M.D. 1946, George Washington University 


Kosaraju Rajeswara Rao, Instructor in Ophthalmology | 
M.B., B.S. 1959, M.S. 1963, Andhra University, India; M.S. 1968, University of Iowa 

David Edward Raskin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.A. 1959, Columbia University; M.D. 1963, New York University 


Edward Luke Rea, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine n 
B.A. 1942, University of California, Berkeley; M.D. 1946, George Washington Unive 


Adrian Recinos, Jr., Assistant C linical Professor of Pediatrics 
B.S. 1942, Harvard University; M.D. 1945, Columbia University 
Thomas Sargent Reese, Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy | 
B.A. 1957, Harvard University; M.D 1962, Columbia University 
Robert Michael Regan, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and G ynecology 
B.A. 1957, Hamilton College; M.D. 1964, George Washington University 
Melvin Reich, Associate Professor of Microbiology 
B.S. 1953, City College, New York; M.S. 1957, Ph.D. 1960, Rutgers University 


Thomas Elmer Reichelderfer, Associate Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
1950, M.P.H. 1956, Johns Hopkins University 


d Enviro 


B.S. 1939, Rutgers University; M.D 
George Henry Reifenstein, C. linical Professor of Pathology } 
B.A. 1932, M.D. 1936, Syracuse University 


Philip Louis Repetto, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology ( 
B.A. 1951, M.D. 1955, University of Pennsylvania 
Harvey Resnick, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry ; X 
bia University 


B.A. 1951, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.D. 1955, Colum 
Frederick Turner Reuter, Associate Clinical Professor of Urology 
M.D. 1944, George Washington University 
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Thomas Dewitt Rey nolds, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry (Experi- 
mental) 


B.A, 1949, M.D. 1955, University of C hicago 


j " r , 5 A " 
ichard ( oleman Rhame, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
B.A. 1950, Princeton University; M.D. 1954 George Washington University 


Jack Jacob Rheingold, Clinical Professor of Medicine UO see 

B.A. 1936, University of Alabama; M.B. 1940, M.D. 1941, University of Cincinnati 
{vey William Rice, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics t 
3, 1955, West Virginia Wesleyan College; M.D. 1959, University of Cincinnati 


“ory Burtt Richardson, Jr., Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
"A, 1956, Haverford € ollege; M.D. 1960, Temple University G 
s * a visis 7 ne- 
arton Winters Richwine, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gy 
cology 
M.D, 1934, George Washington University 
arles Rickerich, Clinical Instructor in Surgery 


Bs, 1948, Fordham University; M.D. 1952, State University of New York, Downstate 
"fdical Center 


ebecca Eisenberg Rieger, Associate Research Professor of Pediatrics (Child 
evelopment) ; 

Unis 1940, Hunter ¢ ollege; M.A. 1941, Columbia University; M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1960, Catholic 
Diversity of America 


"I Andrew Rigg, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 


N "^ B.Surg. 1951, University of Sydney, Australia 
‘Or 


paan Charles Rintz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry E 
A iversity of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1931, Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia 


Orge (^ Ea 
Be C arlos Rios, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
1959, University of Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Sun P : a. d 1 i i 
Maa Ramchandra Rishi, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Hu rng 1953, M.D. 1957, t niversity of Bombay, India 
Mp ictor Rizzoli, Clinical Professor of Neurological Surgery 

ay * 1940, Johns Hopkins University 

i : | 

wi lrwin Robbins, Assistant Professor of Radiology 

1962, Georgetown University 


Missi 
T i H " . 
y) Louise Robbins, Professor of Microbiology eh ^ 
oh, : 1934, American University; M.A. 1940, Ph.D. 1944, George Washington University 
e . "s 
MD Hood Robertson, Clinical Instructor in Neurology 
le, ^45 Temple University 
p i ; ‘lini tetric ;ynecology 
as Irving Robins, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obste trics and G ynecolog) 
ath » 1937, George Washington l niversity; M.D. 1941, Georgetown University 
er ny. * ; ae 4X 
lis Dabney Robinson, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 


‘rginia State College; M.D 1946, Meharry Medical College : 

Y Eli; »diatric. ild De- 

vel Elizabeth Robinson, Assistant € linical Professor of Pediatrics (Child 
o 

Ba Pmeni) 


ive Mary Baldwin College; M.A. 1953, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1959, Pu 


T 2 , » " . * 
Bs, sor Rochmis, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
rolg | . "nDcCeton University; M.D. 1964, Yeshiva University 
BA, tot Rodman, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
talon Ro, Johns Hopkins University; M.D. 1956, University of Maryland 
Mb, wodriguez, Clinical Instructor in Urology 
Char, » University of Havana, Cuba 


d á 
M, rullan Rogers, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
versity of Washington; M.D. 1944, Northwestern University 
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Robert Ernest Rogers, Assistant Clinical Professor oj Obstetrics and Gyft 
cology 
B.S. 1949, Stetson University; M.D. 1957, University of Miami 
Manouchehr Rokni, Instructor in Pediatrics 
M.D. 1960, University of Tehran, Iran 
Monroe James Romansky, Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1933, University of Maine; M.D. 1937, University of Rochester 
Walter Joseph Romejko, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
B.S. 1934, St. Joseph's College, Pennsylvania; M.D. 1938, Jefferson Medical College of 
Philadelphia 
Benjamin Rones, Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
B.A. 1922, M.D. 1926, Johns Hopkins University 
Morton Harold Rose, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1942, George Washington University 
Arthur Bernard Rosenbaum, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1931, City College, New York; M.D. 1935, New York University 
Meyer Rosenbaum, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and G ynecology 
B.S. 1942, M.D. 1944, Tulane University of Louisiana | 
Charles Alan Rosenberg, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1942, M.D. 1944, Syracuse University 
Morris Hirsh Rosenberg, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1938, M.D. 1941, George Washington University 


Gladys Rosenstein, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.A. 1939, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1944, Hahnemann Medical College 


Herman Rosenstein, Clinical Instructor in Medicine " 
B.A. 1936, Temple University; M.A. 1937, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1942, Ha 
Medical College 


Louis Ross, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine | 

M.D. 1937, George Washington University | 
Sydney Ross, Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 

B.S. 1940, M.D. 1943, Harvard University 
Barbara Friedel Roth-Schechter, Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 

B.S. in Phar. 1960, University of Erlangen, Germany; Ph.D. 1965, University of Chicago lot! 
Irwin Winn Rovner, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynec? 

B.A. 1948, M.D. 1953, University of Iowa 
Norman Hartley Rubenstein, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

M.D. 1950, George Washington University | 
Jesse Gallant Rubin, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 

B.S. 1953, Franklin and Marshall College; M.D. 1957, Yale University | 
Lily Ruckstuhl, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

M.D. 1954, University of Geneva, Switzerland 


Harold Leon Rudman, Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology 


B.S. 1955, University of Massachusetts; M.D. 1959, University of Vermont | 
Marshall deGraffenried Ruffin, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.S. 1932, University of Virginia; M.D. 1936, Harvard University | 


Arthur Ruskin, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1932, City College, New York; M.D. 1936, New York University 
Patricia Holly Russell, Associate Professor of Anesthesiology 
M.D. 1957, Emory University 
Joseph Aziz Sabri, Assistant Clinical Professor of Otolaryngology 
B.A. 1941, M.D. 1946, American University of Beirut, Lebanon 
Fernando Sacasa, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery (Oral) 
D.D.S. 1935, Georgetown University 
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Josiah Sacks, Clinical Instruc 


tor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1951, 


Providence College; M.D, 1955, Tufts University 


àrold Charles Sadin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 


B.A, 1948, Hamilton ¢ ollege; M.D. 1952, Union College and University 


Jo , ` 
hn Harmer Sager, Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
B.A, 1948, Princeton Universi ty; M.D, 1952, George Washington University 


'irender Kumar Saini, Assistant Professor of Radiology 

; M.B., B.S, 1954, R.G. Kar Medical € ollege, India; M.S. 1960, University of Oklahoma 
le . 
“mando S; ilcedo, Clinical Instructor in Urol logy 
S 1955. 


University College, Colom bia; M.D. 1962, Javeri ana University, Colombia 


G 
fan Carlo Salmoit aghi, Clinical Professor of P. sychiatry (Neurophysiology and 
Neuroph armacology) 
Mp. 1 


\ 948, University of Rome, Ita y; Ph.D, 1959, McGill University, Canada 


la d 
4 K: ay Patterson Salto, Jnstructor in Anesthe siology 
A. 1960, M.D, 1964, George W ashington University 


Mely : ' 
elvin Wesley Sandmeyer, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and 
Jynecology 


“A. 1950, M.D. 1953, George Washington Universit 
Olg 


b Jingco Santos. Instructor in Medicine 
~~. 1963, University f the East. P : 


Mas Stone S; appington, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
T ef 1937, M.D. 1941, Harvard University 


Sarin, Instructor in Medicine 

Panjab University, India 

aurence Sartwell, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
1944, George Washington University 

Y, Clinical Professor of Pathology Comparative) 

» University of Pennsylvan a 


an Savi Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 


tym 1957, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.D. 1961, Tufts University 


we Ond Scaletta ir, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 


“ed 950, Columbia University; M.D 1954, State University of New York, Downstate 
‘cal Center 


Mne 
er 
Bs A] 


] 


"phe 
Mp, Harold Schachner, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


"oi 1, € reighton University 


a! Schaefer, Profe erie Lecturer in Biochemistry 
M 9, South Dakota State University; M.S. 1941, Ph.D. 1947, University of Wisconsin 


e Assistant Cl nical Pre fessor of Peyentatry q 
» University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1958, Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania 


M.B, cater Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
\| M. B., Ch.B. 1948, University of London, England 


1959 'chechter. Professorial Lecturer in Bioche mistry 
tin ' Orell University; M.D. 1963, Columbia University 


Mb, X Eduard Scheide mandel, Clinical Instructor in Otolaryngology 
Cory *» University of Erlangen, Germany 


Y Ose; 
BS. 1953 Tar Schindelar, C linical Instructor in Medicine 


| "d 9ntàna State University; M.S. 1954, University of Utah; M.D. 1958, Howard 


1955 » Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
2 1 


tin ^ M.D, 1956, Cornell University 


9 eider, c linic. » Instructor in Medicin 
» George w ashington University; M.D. 1960, di University 
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Richard Schoenfeld, Clinical Instructor in Medicine; Associate University Phy; 


sician 
B.S. 1954, University of Wisconsin; M.D. 1958, State University of New York, Upstate 
Medical Center 

James Anthony Schoettler, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry | 
B.A. 1953, Fresno State College; M.D. 1957, Johns Hopkins University 

George Jerome Schonholtz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surg? 
B.A. 1950, New York University; M.D. 1954, State University of New York, Do 1 
Medical Center 

Cyril Augustus Schulman, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1938, M.D. 1942, George Washington University 

Charles John Schulte III, Special Lecturer in Pediatrics 
B.A. 1958, Johns Hopkins University; M.D 1962, Union College and University 

Maxine Ann Schurter, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.A. 1944, Pomona College; M.D. 1951, George Washington University 

Halbert Herman Schwamb, Associate Clinical Professor of Neurology 
B.S. 1947, M.D. 1950, University of Nebraska; M.S. 1955, University of Colorado 

John Theodore Schwartz, Assistani Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
B.A. 1947, Dartmouth College; M.S. 1950, University of Notre Dame; M.D. 1955, Jefferson 
Medical College of Philadelphia; M.P.H. 1963, Harvard University 


Stanley Alvin Schwartz, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.S. 1955, Alfred University; M.D, 1959, Union College and University 


Agnes Eva Schweitzer, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
B.S. 1955, M.D., C.M. 1959, McGill University, Canada 


Lewis Pennington Scott III, Associate Professor of Pediatrics 
M.D. 1954, Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia | 

Morton Seidenfeld, Clinical Professor of Medicine (Clinical Psychology) $ 
B.S. 1927, University of Washington; M.S. 1933, Ph.D. 1937, University of Pennsylvania 

Alvin Seltzer, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine $ 


B.S. 1937, M.D. 1941, University of Illinois 


Jay Robert Shapiro, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1953, Franklin and Marshall College; M.D. 1957, Boston University 


Robert David Shapiro, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery (Oral) ' 

B.S. 1960, D.D.S. 1962, Case Western Reserve University 
George Sharpe, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine l 

B.A. 1938, Cornell University; M.D. 1941, University of Illinois o | 
Samuel Hazen Shea, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecol 

B.A. 1933, M.D. 1936, George Washington University h 
Michael Mendel Shefferman, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

B.A. 1958, Johns Hopkins University; M.D. 1962, University of Maryland ( 
Joseph Lee Sheridan, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 

B.A. 1939, M.D. 1943, Indiana University IR 
Charles Utley Shilling, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

M.D. 1955, George Washington University foi 
Charles Wesley Shilling, Associate Professor of Medical and Public A N 
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“A. 1961, M.D 1966, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
Robert Maurice Dale, Jr., Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
S. 1963 University of Notre Dame; M.D. 1967, Georgetown University 
Tancise A 
‘NCisco del ( astillo, 
:D. 1963, 


Michael W 
B.A 
Robe 


B rt F.G, deQuevedo, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynec ology 
C S, 1963, University of Scranton; M.D. 1967, Temple University 

ari James DeSando, J 
1960, M.D 


Assistant in Orthopaedic Surgery 
University of Panama 


illiam Dennis. Assistant in Neurological Surgery 


1965, Brown University; M.D. 1969, Yale University 


r., Fellow in Medicine (Cardiology) 
1964, Georgetown University 
a » a h M 
ul Leslie DeWitt, Assistant in Surgery 
M.D, 1968, € 
anue] Diaz, 
M.D. 1967 
Anthony kc 
ES 


scorge Washington University 


Assistant in Medicine 
» Escuela de Medicina Monterrey, Mexico 


seph Digilio, Jr., Assistant in Anesthesiology 
Robe 30, Seton Hall University; M.D. 1968, Universitv of Bologna, Italy 
B tt Mark Donahoe, Fellow in Microbiology d 
Lal 14555, Mount St. Mary's College, Maryland; M.S. 1970, George Washington University 
"dig ; 
B Mathers Dunbar, Fellow 
Anth, pr M.S. 1969, € 
cw Jackson Speer Eberdt, Assistant in Ophthalmology 
Tho . 1959, Duke University; M.D 


E" Barrett Elliott, Fellow in Microbiology 
Ma 4 964, € ollege of William and Mary 

Ty Fr 

BA 1 


ances Kelly Ericksen, Fellow in Anatom) 
947, Indian 


in Biochemistry 
seorge Washington University 


1969, George Washington University 


Qi à University; M.A 1957, Columbia University 
"Rr E 
M.D tem, Fellow in Medicine (€ ardiology) 

John L 94, University of Istanbul, Turkey 
B 


8 "yd Everly, Fellow in Anatomy 


J | i ^ C alifornia 
"ws Falik, 4 ssi 
Harris <p Washingt: 
Ba Joseph Feldr 


State College, Pennsylvania; M.S. 1965, George Washington University 


stant in Neurological Surgery (Neuropathology) 
n and Jefferson College; M.D. 1966, Hahnemann Medical College 


196 nan, Assistant in Radiology 
Samuel E 3, 'estern Maryland College; M.D. 1967, University of Maryland 
BA 1 ©nichel, Assistant in Radiology 
le ^» Columbia College, Illinois: M.D 1966, University of Chicago 
On J 


Bs, 196. eph Fernandez, Fellow in Microbiology 


e niversity of Bombay, India; M.S. 1965, University of Minnesota 
bs Joseph Filipi 
8 ip Epi, 


S. 1 
R 963 . 1967 


M Assistant in Surgery 
Obe y 


» University of Iowa 


Assistant in Radiology d 
the Pacific; M.D. 1965, George Washington University 


rt " 
Bs 196) re Filpi, 
l Jniversity of 
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Richard LeRoy Flax, Assistant in Surgery | 

B.S. 1962, M.D. 1966, University of Maryland | 
Harry Stephen Fletcher, Assistant in Surgery 

B.S. 1963, Mount St. Mary's College, Maryland; M.D. 1967, George Washington University 
Mary Ruth Fox, Assistant in Psychiatry 

M.D. 1967, State University of New York, Upstate Medical Center 


Raymond Gambrill III, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1964, M.D. 1968, University of Maryland 


Judith Dodrill Gardner, Assistant in Psychiatry 
B.A. 1961, Vassar College; M.D. 1966, University of Michigan 


Phillip Thomas George, Assistant in Surgery 
B.S. 1961, Pennsylvania State University; M.D, 1965, University of Miami 
Brian Patrick Gibbons, Assistant in Orthopaedic Surgery 
B.A. 1962, Fordham University; M.D. 1966, Georgetown University 
Joseph Martin Giordano, Assistant in Surgery 
B.A. 1963, Georgetown University; M.D. 1967, Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia | 


Lilia Giron-Banzon, Assistant in Anesthesiology 
M.D. 1959, University of Santo Tomas, Philippines | 


Holger Hartmut Walter Gloge, Assistant in Medicine | 
f Physicum, 1964, University of Tubingen, Germany; M.D. 1967, University of Kiel, Germany | 
Marvin Eugene Gold, Assistant in Orthopaedic Surgery | 


B.S. 1949, M.D. 1953, University of Illinois 
Stephen Gilbert Goldberger, Fellow in Medicine (Renal Diseases) 
B.S. 1964, University of Florida; M.D. 1968, University of Mississippi 


Purita Balingit Gonzales, Fellow in Anesthesiology 
M.D. 1963, University of Santo Tomas, Philippines 


Martha Sumners Granger, Assistant in Psychiatry 
| B.A. 1960, Bryn Mawr College; M.D. 1967, George Washington University 


| Lawrence Hyman Green, Assistant in Ophthalmology 
| B.A. 1964, Brown University; M.D, 1968, University of Pittsburgh 


Stanley Greenspan, Assistant in Psychiatry 
B.A. 1962, Harvard University; M.D. 1966, Yale University 
| Howard Michael Grindlinger, Fellow in Medicine (General Medicine) 
| B.A. 1966, Hofstra University; M.D. 1970, University of Pittsburgh 
Herbert Allen Grodner, Assistant in Medicine 
| B.A. 1963, M.D. 1967, Ohio State University 
Joseph G. Grosso, Assistant in Pathology 
B.A. 1961, University of Connecticut; M.D. 1966, New Jersey College of Medicine and 
Dentistry 
| Atin Guha, Fellow in Medicine (Renal Diseases) | 
M.D. 1962, Calcutta National Medical Institute, India 
Jose Cruz Guinto, Assistant in Radiology | 
| M.D. 1966, University of the Philippines 
!| Andre N. Hanna Guirguis, Assistant in Anesthesiology 
M.B., Ch.B. 1960, Alexandria University, Egypt 
Stephen Samuel Haas, Assistant in Orthopaedic Surgery 
B.S. 1961, University of Michigan; M.D. 1965, University of Oklahoma 


Mary Kathryn Hammock, Assistant in Neurological Surgery 
B.S. 1959, University of Miami; M.D. 1967, Northwestern University 


Eugene Jutson Harper, Assistant in Surgery 

| M.D. 1967, Duke University 

Robert John Heilen, Assistant in Orthopaedic Surgery 
B.Ch.E. 1957, Cooper Union; M.D. 1964, New York University 


James Heffern, Assistant in Medicine 
B.S. 1960, M.D. 1964, Georgetown University j 
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lacinto Aparicio Hernandez, 4 ssistant in Pediatrics (Neonatology) 
B.S. 1960, M.D. 1966 San Marcos Ur 


versity, Per 

Barbara Reddy Hoart, Assistant in Psychiatry 
B.A 1966, 1 

D 


niversity of Pennsylvan M.D. 1970, George Washington University 
avid Paul Houchens, Fellow in Microbiology 
1959, Stetson University; M.S. 1964 
Amy 
my Hwei-Mei Hu: 
M.D 1959, Nationa 


Mary Winburn Dulaney Hyde, Assistant in Pathology 
BS. 1950, M D, 1954, Unive 


ersity M Ark nsas 
] ^ : 
ung C hun Hyun, Fellow in Bic hemistry 


AI . 1965, Seoul National l 
len Willis Jackson, Assistant in Surgery 
B.s, 1965, M.D. 1969 


G Me 
tehen Huntly Jacobs, Assistant in Psychiatry 


4 J edical 
( 1963, Fordham University; M.D 1968, State University of New York, Downstate Medic 
enter 


George Washington University 


ing, Assistant in Pathology 


Taiwan University 


niversity, Korea; M.S. 1968 George Washington University 


George Washington University 


4 l "1 7 
gel Eric R. Jackman, Fellow in Pharmacology 
S. 1969, 


Howard University 


“TO Jose Jerez, A ssistant in Neurological Surgery 
* 1960, Colegi 


egio Calzans Leon; D.M.D.S. 1967, National l niversity of Nicaragua 


Frederick Johnson, Assistant in Urology 
1962, M.D 1966, Ohio State 


Aly 


University 
M.D, Llewellyn Jones, Jr., Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
` > 1965, George Washington | niversity 
f arles N , > 
S. 194, Man Kendall, Assistant in Radiology 
k 958, George Peabody ( ollege for Teachers; M.D. 1963, Loma Linda University 
Un Jin K . : 
IM, Assistant in Surgery (Oral) 


Dp 
s. 1958, Seoul National Un versity, Korea 


» Assistant in Anesthesiology 
2, Soo Do Medical Col 


Bs Charles King, Fellow in Epidemiology and Environmental Health 
Gide : 1967, Howard Ur iversity 


lege, Korea 


4 : 1 | "v D , 

Bs y Musyimi Kioko, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Jog) A mA niversity of Scranton; M.D. 1969, Meharry Medical < ollege 

Ba Klein, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology (on 
Pan bp University of Cal fornia, Los Angeles; M.D. 1968, University of California, 

is uwana Klug, Fellow in Medicine (He matology) 
4 ^ [- 

: artin S *, Mirira] T niversity, Thailand 

Bs y tanley Kneller, Assistant in Radiology : 2 

Medica) : City ( ollege, New York; M.D. 1967, State Un versity of New York, Downstate 
WM. " enter 
ley 


' Marc x à; i 
Bs, Marc Knoll, Assistant in Surgery 


Ward » Vaiversity of Pittsburgh; M.D. 1968, Chicago Medical School 
BA wjraeme Koch, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology Washington 
9 as 
University M.A. 1965, University of California, Los Angeles; M.D. 1969, George 
Sta 
ae] K 
0 c , " , 
BA eed, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology . 
lou ' *W York University: M.D. 1969 State University of New York at Buffalo 
Ig Koz} Y 


B.A, 1965 off, Assistant in Surgery 


5 
Onaj Ch; M» 1969, University of Pennsylvania 
BA, 194 ales Kretkow ski 
Peter's College; 


Mp, 1s, Ald Krinn, 


» Assistant in Urology 
M.D. 1968, New Jersey College of Medicine and Dentistry 


Assistant in Ophthalmology 
Diversity of Illinois 
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Edgard Lacayo, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecolog) 
M.D. 1966, University of Nicaragua 
Sofjan Lamid, Fellow in Medicine (Clinical Pharmac ology) 
M.D. 1960, University of Indonesia; M.S. 1962, University of California, San Francisco 


Vivian Paula Rule Lauderdale, Fellow in Physiology 


B.S. 1968, George Washington University y 

Allan Michael Lazarus, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.A. 1965, Brooklyn College; M.D. 1969, New York University 

Danilo Gutierrez Lee, Fellow in Medicine (Cardiology) 
B.S. 1961, M.D. 1965, University of the Philippir 


s 
Florette Lee, Assistant in Anesthesiology 
M.B., B.S. 1968, Institute of Medicine I, Rangoon, Burma 
Arthur Herbert Lester, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.A. 1961, Oberlin College; M.D. 1965, Chicago Medical School 
Michael Steven LeVine, Assistant in Medicine 
B.S. 1964, University of Toledo; M.D. 1968, Ohio State University 
Frederick Patrick Lillis, Assistant in Medicine 
B.A. 1962, College of the Holy Cross; M.D. 1966, George Washington University 
Francisco Llach, Assistant in Medicine 
M.D. 1966, Seville University, Spain 
Francis James Lumia, Assistant in Medicine (Cardiology) 
B.A. 1963, M.D. 1967, University of Chicago 
Sven Arendt Lundberg, Assistant in Psychiatry 
M.D. 1955, University of Góteborg, Sweden 
Carl Charles MacCartee, Jr., Assistant in Orthopaedic Surgery 
B.A. 1963, Duke University; M.D. 1967, Georgetown University 
Maxwell Sherwood Maillis, Assistant in Medicine (Cardiology) 
B.S. 1961, M.D. 1965, University of Chicago 
Benito Marasigan, Assistant in Psychiatry 
M.D. 1956, University of Santo Tomas, Philippines 
Ralph Gerard Marino, Assistant in Anesthesiology 
B.S. 1962, University of Pittsburgh; M.D. 1968, University of Bologna, Italy 
Robert Whitney Martin, Assistant in Medicine 
B.S. 1960, Eastern Mennonite College; M.D. 1964, Hahnemann Medical College 
Massoud Massoumi, Assistant in Orthopaedic Surgery 
M.D. 1966, Tehran University, Iran 
George Mathew, Assistant in Medicine (Cardiology) 
M.B., B.S. 1963, Kasturba Medical College, India 


David Wayne McCandless, Fellow in Anatomy 
B.S. 1967, University of Cincinnati 


George Morris McCullars, Fellow in Anatomy 
B.S. 1967, University of Florida 

William Adams McNamara, Assistant in Orthopaedic Surgery 
B.A. 1962, University of Notre Dame; M.D. 1966, Georgetown University 


Alan B. Miller, Assistant in Medicine 
B.A. 1962, Case Western Reserve University; M.D. 1966, University of Pittsburgh 


Kenneth L. Milstead, Jr., Assistant in Anesthesiology 
B.S. 1959, George Washington University; M.D. 1964, Georgetown University 


Andrew B. Molchon, Assistant in Psychiatry 
B.A. 1963, Yale University; M.D. 1967, Tufts University 


Barbara Lynne Nylund Morgan, Fellow in Physiology 
B.S. 1965, M.S. 1969, University of New Mexico 


Gerald Clifton Morris, Assistant in Medicine a T d 
B.A. 1965, University of Southern Mississippi; M.D. 1969, Tulane University 
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Peter Alan Moskovitz, Assistant in Surgery 


B.A 1965, Haverford < ollege; M.D. 1969, Columbia Universit) 


Takeshi Motomiva, issistant in Medicine (Cardiology) 
M.D. 1966, Tokyo Medical and Dental University 


P 


aul Robert Moyer, Assistant in M edicir 


BS 1963, Haverford C« ege; M.D. 1967, Ur rsity of Pennsylvania 


lva I ieberman Myers, {ssistant in Psyc matry 
B.S, 1949, M.D 1956, University of Mexico 
Edward M. Nathan, 


Assistant in Surgery 
B.A 1965 
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Cornell University; M.D. 1969, State University of New York, Upstate Medical 
Center 
Stiram R. Nattamai, issistant in Surgery (Plastic 
| M.B B.S. 1962, Madura Medical College, India 
) 
arviz Navidi. 1 ssist t in Anesthesiology 
M.D 1964, Pahlevi University, 1 


£ í ssistar n Anesthesiology 
M.B., B.S. 1966, Institute of Medicine I, Rang B 
len Yew INE, A stant in Anesthesiolo 
MLB., B.S. 1967, Institute of Medicine I, Rangoon, Bu 
“YMon Augusta Noble, Assistant in 
I S. 1962, lowa Wesleyan College; M.D ty of Missouri 
eter (^ 
arc. Nolan, Assistant in Surgery 
“A. 1962, Miami Ur versity; M.D. 1966 Iemple University 
ol; i] 
nda ‘ ome Oertel, Assistant in Patho ogy 
“LD, 1964, Cay yetano Heredia Medical School, Peru 
Op 
ds Jay m im, Assistant in Surgery 
1965 ! State University; M.D. 1969 Indiana University 


"ric 
T Ophas. inond, Assistant in Anesthe siology 
. D. 1967, sirira l 


E niversity, Thailand 
MOn U. Ordona, Assistant in Surgery (Plastic) 
Martin 1963, University of the East, Philippines 
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Bs nL ancelot Pad: irathsingh, Fellow in Micri DIOLOgy 
M n Mou M.S. 19 Howard University 

lic ac r 

^ Pass; retti, Assistant in Orthopaedic Surgery 

X » University of Massachusetts; M.D. 1968, Tufts Ur versity 
Har P 

B.A, 1965 
Susan . 

A aM. Pember, Fellow in Epidemiology and Environmental Health 
"bus State Ur Iversity of New York, ¢ ollege at New Paltz 


Bs, l Berez- -Colon, Assistant in Anesthe siology 


adw; » Vedado Institute, Cuba M.D. 1956, University of Havana, Cuba 
'ige Pias 
lasec 
Cam , S8ecka, 


1955 


atterson, Assistant in Pathology 


- ergit 
» Bridgewat ater College; M.D. 1969, George Washington University 


Assistant in Psy hiatry 
» M.B., ChB 1960, University of Birmingham, England 
lerce, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Pio p » George w ashington University M.D. 1968, Georgetown University 
Poble 
Bs. Oblete » Fellow 


in Medicine (Clinical Pharmac ology) 
R 1959, M D 1963 
Od . , 


n University of the Phil ppines 
CY Victor P " Tey 1 licine (Hematology) 
BA. 195 Ozderac, Fellow in Medicine ematolog) 
Raj h > west Virginia University; M.D 1964, George Washington University 
MD, a 00 L, Pum; wen, Assistant in Anesthesiology 
, 1964. L p 


MUT Diversity of the East, Philippines 

in i " 
Mp Raufi, Assistant in Anesthesiology 
^ Tehran t niversity, Ir 
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Richard Restak, Assistant in Neurology 

B.A. 1962, Mount St. Mary's College, Maryland; M.D. 1966, Georgetown University 
Rita Coronado Rigor, Assistant in Urology 

M.D. 1965, University of Santo Tomas, Philippines 
Paul Riley, Assistant in Psychiatry 

B.A. 1958, M.D. 1962, Indiana University 


Morton Jay Roberts, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.A. 1964, Franklin and Marshall College; M.D. 1968, George Washington University 


Richard Charles Robinson, Fellow in Pharmacology 
B.A. 1966, Villanova University 

Noel Bruce Rogers, Assistant in Orthopaedic Surgery 
B.S. 1963, M.D. 1967, Georgetown University 


Myron Rose, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.A. 1958, Brooklyn College; M.D. 1967, University of Missouri 


Francisco Rovira, Assistant in Psychiatry 
Licenciado 1965, University of Barcelona, Spain 


Jo-Anne Ruby, Fellow in Anatomy 
B.S. 1967, M.S. 1970, George Washington University 


Virginia Randall Phelps Rulon, Fellow in Physiology 
B.A. 1969, Wheaton College 
Luanne Ruona, Assistant in Psychiatry 
B.A. 1963, Northern Michigan University; M.D. 1967, University of Michigan 


Gary Edward Russolillo, Assistant in Surgery 

B.A. 1964, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1968, George Washington University 
Amira Moftah Safwat, Assistant in Anesthesiology 

M.B., Ch.B. 1968, Cairo University, Egypt 


Nakamichi Saito, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
M.D. 1965, Kyushu University, Japan 


Mostafa Salimi, Assistant in Medicine (Cardiology) 
M.D. 1964, Tehran University, Iran 


Francisco Tomas Sanchez, Jr., Assistant in Surgery 

B.S. 1962, East Central State College; M.D. 1966, University of Oklahoma 
Judy Alvela Sandique, Assistant in Anesthesiology 

M.D. 1966, University of Santo Tomas, Philippines 


Steven Matthew Sandor, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
M.B., Ch.B. 1964, University of Edinburgh, Scotland 


Larry James Sanzenbacher, Assistant in Surgery 
B.A. 1963, Miami University; M.D. 1967, Ohio State University 


Nick Anthony Sarap, Assistant in Orthopaedic Surgery * 
B.S. 1963, Bethany College, West Virginia; M.D. 1967, Case Western Reserve University 


Mohammed Ali Sartawi, Assistant in Neurological Surgery 
M.B., Ch.B. 1963, Baghdad University, Iraq 


Arnauld Frederick Scafidi, Assistant in Ophthalmology e 
B.S. 1959, M.D. 1966, Virginia Commonwealth University Medical College of Virginia 


Charles Isaac Schneiderman, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.A. 1964, University of Michigan; M.D. 1968, George Washington University 
Frances Pierce Schulter, Fellow in Anatomy 
B.S. 1952, Birmingham-Southern College; M.S. 1954, Emory University 


Alan Bruce Shauer, Assistant in Medicine 
B.A. 1963, New York University; M.D. 1968, University of Bologna, Italy 


Gerald Martin Shefren, Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
M.D. 1967, University of Illinois 


Barbara Ensfield Sherwin, Assistant in Medicine 
B.S. 1959, Antioch College; M.D. 1967, George W ashington University 
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Yih-Fy Shiau, Fellow in Phy siology 
M.B. 1966, Taipei M ul College, Taiwa 
Mri ; istant in Pathology : 
? l d is y ‘fe “ri IURE i zi olle e, 
- singh, YT t an ( hn India; M.B., B.S. 1966, Lady Hardinge Medical C g 
. 961, wing hristian oll di? 
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D T ia -— 
Pramod ( handra Sogani, Assistant in 1 rology 
M.B., B.S. 1960, M.S. 1964 M.G.M. Medica 
Mande} Don Stearman, Assis 
B.A 1961, M.D. 1964 Ge 


James Aaron Strite, Jr.. 
B.S. 1962 


Ubol Su 
M.D 


College, India 


, d f » 
tant in Radiology 


rege Washir 


Assistant in Orthopaedic Surgery 
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Anesthesiology 
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M.B., B.S. 1967, Ir sutute of Medicine I, Rangoon, Burma 
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$ 7 s erso) ai o 
B.A 1963, Immaculata ( ollege, Pennsylvania; M.D. 1967, Jefferson Medica 
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N T" 1963, City ( ollege, New York; M.D. 1967, George Washington University 
Ny , 4 _ 
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MB, B.S. 1967, Inst tute of Medicine I, Rangoon, Burma 
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§ Wilson l'urnbaugh, Assistant in Surgery 


* 1956, Western Maryland College; M.D. 1969, University of Maryland 


'an Devanter. Assistant in Medicine 
W E 1965, M.D. 1969, George Wash ngton University 
liam Baxter w 
B axter Waddill, Jr., 
D ^ 1958, M.D 196 
q 
A Murra 
“A. 196 


Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

4, University of North Carolina at € hapel Hill 

Assistant in Ophthalmology i 
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llow in Biochemistry 1 
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Technology, Manila, Ph lippines; M.S, 1964, University 


Ba "Cl, Fellow in Biochemistry A Sdn 
Inez - George W ashington University; M.S 1969, Georgetown University 


Ones Whita 
Bs 195 hite, 


Assistant in Psychiatry 
. 1959, Bern 
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7 n's Medical 
ollege; M.A. 1960, Howard University; M.D. 1967, Woman's Medic 
Ann I of Philadelphia 

Ma. p nett Williams, Assistant in Medicine geo 
Alan ^. 1965, t niversity College H spital, Tower of London, M.C.L, Engl: 


Bs erick Wolf, Assistant in Ophthalmology 
E 1963, M.D, 1967. 1 


niversity of Maryland 


B.s B, Assistant in Anesth siolog) 
UM * 1967, Institute of Medicine 


B. y. 

Bs, is, V Atkin, Fellow in Physiology 

aruk * JéOrge Washington 1 niversity 
In ` 

Mr Yelda, Assistant ir 
2, 1965 " 


Diversity 


I, Rangoon, Burma 


! Orthopaedic Surgery 
of Istanbul, Turkey 
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Hock Huat Yeoh, Fellow in Medicine (Cardiology) 
B.A. 1961, Ripon College; M.D. 1966, University of Rochester 
Julie Yin, Fellow in Mi robiology 
B.A. 1967, Barnard College 
Dal Yoo, Assistant in Medicine 
M.D. 1967, Seoul National University, Korea 
John Yun, Fellow in Physiology 
B.S. 1963, Tunghai University, Taiwan 


Vera Zakauddin, Fellow in Medicine (Cardiology) 
B.S. 1961, Government College, Lahore, West Pakistan; M.B., B.S. 1966, King Edward 
Medical College, Lahore, West Pakistan 


Dennis J. Zeveney, Jr., Assistant in Surgery 
B.S. 1960, King's College; M.D. 1966, George Washington University 


Library E 


Isabella Frances Young, B.A. in L.S., Librarian, Medical Library 
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Students Registered 1970-71 


Calif. 


Demanes, David J. 


B.A. 1970, University of California, Berkeley 
Do mont, Lawrence A Ind. 
B.A. 1970, University of Pennsylvania 
Donahue, George M. Conn. 
B.S. 1964, Fairfield University 
Donovan, Joseph W. N.Y. 
B.A. 1969, Manhattan College 
Downing, Terence P Wash. 
B.A. 1970, University of Washington 
Eisner, Martin E N.Y. 
B.A. 1970, University of Wisconsin 
Engleberg, Niels € Md. 
B.S. 1970, George Washington University 
Falkowski, Walter S N.J 
B.S. 1967, St. Peter's College, N.J. 
M.A. 1969, Princeton University 
Finn, Peter V, Mass 
B.A. 1970, University of Massachusetts 
Freer, Everett C., Jr Nev. 
B.A. 1969, C alifornia Western University 
Furlow, Terrance G Md. 
Attended George Washington University 
Gale, John H D.C. 
B.A. 1970, Duke University 
Gardner, Melinda M. D.C. 
B.A. 1965, Duke University 
Giorno, Ralph C Colo. 
B.A. 1970, University of Colorado 
Glenn, Teri I Calif. 
B.A. 1970, University of California, Berkeley 
Gloster, Robert C Mass. 
B.S. 1970, Georgetown University 
Gluck, Rita K Va. 
B.A. 1968, New York University 
Goldblatt, Robert S N.Y. 
B.A. 1970, George Washington University 
Goldman, Steven I Mass. 
B.S. 1970, George Washington University 
Gorin, Michael E D.C 
B.A. 1970, Northwestern University 
Greenberg, Allen L N.Y. 
B.A. 1970, Franklin and Marshall College 
Greene, Michael A D.C. 
B.S. in E.E. 1964, State University of 


New York at Buffalo 
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Greenfield, Paul S N.J 
B.A. 1970, University of Pennsylvania 
Hall, Frank A Ala 


B.A. 1970, Emory University 
Hardy, William R. Calif 
B.A. 1970, University of California, Riverside 
Hartz, Leo M Pa. 
B.A. 1969, Pennsylvania State University 
Henriksen, Gary I Wash 
B.S. in Phar. 1970, University of Washington 


Heron, Howard C., Il Md 
B.A. 1970, George Washington University 

Hirsch, Florie N.Y. 
B.A. 1970, Barnard College 

Hobbs, Charles L., Ill Del 


B.A. 1969, Yale University 
Howard, Douglas R 
B.S. 1970, Brown University 
Hsia, David Y 
B. A. 1970, Johns Hopkins University 
Isaacson, Paul J Md 
B.A. 1970, Johns Hopkins University 
Jenkins, Roger C., Jr Calif 
B.S. 1970, University of Washington 
Kalu, Uduma O Nigeria 
B.S. 1967, Iowa State University of Science 
and Technology 
M.S. 1969, Howard University 


Mass. 


Canada 


Kaplan, Jack O N.Y. 
B.S. 1970, George Washington University 
Kass, Frederic H., III N.J. 


B.A. 1970, Colgate University 


Kelly, Gregory B Conn. 
B.S. 1970, University of Maryland 

Kennedy, James J Md 
B.A. 1969, Duke University 

Kerr, Vicky E. S.C. 
B.A. 1970, Boston University 

Kestenbaum, David J N.Y. 
B.A. 1970, Hofstra University 

Kirchner, Nancy A Ind 
B.S. 1968, University of Maryland 

Kutcher, Leslie M N.Y 
B.S. 1970, Brooklyn College 

Laney, Steven R Wash 
B.S. 1970, University of Washington 

Lau, Mark M Calif 


B.A. 1970, University of California, Berkeley 
Lieberman, Jeffrey A Ohio 
B.A. 1970, Miami University 
London, David B Nev 
B.A. 1970, George Washington University 


Ludlow, Paul € Calif. 
B.S. 1970, Brigham Young University 

Maher, Stephen ( Wash 
B.S. 1970, University of Notre Dame 

Manart, Frank D. Calif. 


B.A. 1969, University of Southern California 


Mangiaracina, Thomas A N.Y. 
B.A. 1970, New York University 

Marks, William A N.Y. 
B.A. 1969, St. Lawrence University 

McCormick, Joseph P N.Y 


B.A. 1969, Alfred University 


McIntyre, Robert € Wash 
B.S. 1969, Washington State University 

Miller, Robert E. N.Y 
B.A. 1970, Hofstra University 

Murray, Ives P. N.Y 
B.A. 1969, University of Colorado 

Newman, Robert E Md 


B A. 1970, Lafayette College 


Nguyen, Levan NC 


B.S. 1970, Methodist College j 
Noguchi. Philip D Cali 
B. A. 1970, University of California, Berkeley. 
Pagano, Samuel W NJ 
B.A. 1970, Johns Hopkins University J 
Passeri, Ronald I N 
B.A. 1970, Rutgers University NY 
Payes, William € ~ 
B.S. 1970, Syracuse University 


Piccario, Joyce E Ps 
B.A. 1970, Hood College 
Poole, Robert W Mé 
B.S. 1970, Dickinson College n 
Principi, Kathy I ow 
B.A. 1970, Rutgers University pc 
Rabinowitz, Asher D. > 
B.A. 1970, Yeshiva University Mi 
Radice, Peter A 
B.A. 1970, Yale University 
Rogge, Janet L. ws 
B.A. 1970, University of Washington NY 
Ross, Gary S A 
B.A. 1970, Colgate University pé 
Ruby, Jo-Anne B 
B.S. 1967, M.S. 1970, George Washington 
University NY 
Sacks, Maury I 
B.A. 1970, Lehigh University NY | 
Sarafan, Peter M 
B.A. 1970, Amherst College was 
Sexton, Robert I 
B.S. 1970, Gonzaga University Mè 
Smith, Alan W 
B.S. 1970, Carson-Newman College Fe 


Smith, Kenneth R 
Attended Florida Atlantic University 


Soper, Warren Y., Jr C 


B.A. 1970, Sir George Williams University: 


Canada NY 
Starke, Peter R 

B. A. 1970, Trinity College, Conn. Mi 
Sternburg, Jon K 

B.A. 1970, Bowdoin College pe ) 


Stewart, Richard C 
B.A. 1964, University of Pennsylvania yo? 
Taylor, Paul R 


B.A. 1970, Weber State College M 
Thomas, Katherine L. 
Attended University of Arkansas Te 


Thompson, John M 

H S. 1970, Florida Southern University — gp 
Thomson, John W s 

B.S. 1970, Brigham Young University Mé ) 
Tievsky, Andrew I 

B.A. 1970, University of Rochester 
Trued, Sally J E 

B.A. 1970, Northwestern University 
Valk, Thomas H 

B.S. 1969, Harvey Mudd College 
Van Atta, Glen B., Jr 

B.A. 1965, Ohio Northern University 
Van Brakle, John D 

B.S. 1970, Muhlenberg College 
Vangrov, Mark S 

B.A. 1970, Miami University | 
Van Osdel, Lewis A., III , 

B.A. 1968, University of Washington pt 
Werner, Christopher S gj 

B.A. 1969, Dickinson College 
Whitfield, Peter W 

B. A. 1969, University of Rhode 


VV. v 


Island 


W 
Isotsky, Philip Md 


Y B.A. 19 10, Boston University 
'Moyines, Dean J Conn 
A. 1969, Syracuse I niversity i 
SECOND YEAR 
Adams, | 
B lizat beth G Mass 
Mat 1966, Wellesley € ollege 
ins, James W. Conn 
Bader 1969, Wesleyan University 
* Robe; rt F, Calif 
anis, E University difornia, Los Angeles 
Bs. eph C, Calif. 


1969, Loy Ja U 
Barbiere, c mta P. niversity of Los Angeles 


N.Y. 
g ag 1965, New York University 
*rnard N, 
“A. 1969, rw 
entley, w V Washington University 
» Wendell J J 
Bes 1970, | niversity of Utah -— 
Bs" Norman R z Md 
Bobrow, DAE Washington University 
Atte an Md. 
Boerne George Washington University 
is 
Honduras 
Bollinge oS George Washington Uni versity 
ruce C, 
5. 1969 Colo 
Boxall, OM Washington University 
Wis 
Boyd, R. Rick v arnegie-Mellon University 
Att, ^ 
Bran tended Boston U niversity = 
^, er, Brian D, ^ 
Bro, “A. 1968, California I - 
Ughton E * à Lutheran College 
A. 1979. aut 
Burst 19; 0, George Washington Univers " 
Bs in, Darrel] H, T 
cè y. i Conn 
liban, ea nity College, Conn. 
Ceder” 1969 s Y 
Y : Dan c on College 
BA. 1969 . Wash 
C Wi» m tversity of Washington 
BA illiam D, 
cA. 1965, T : Mich 
gan ^ iy of Michigan 
cB. 1969 Texas 
Kher, W E “ay College 
A, he D 
Cressy 1969, Alfred U E. 
5 Nell Diann /niversity 
cA, 196g anne Mc 
ti , Ro Muskingur m College 
Bs ‘Rober P, N.J 
E Thomas gi University "f 
( 1969, J m 
mean an, Da — Hopkins U niversity 
A. 19¢< 
Me ( - 
Dees 1967, Gerpe a Ui nion College 
Tee hin yn T rsity 
BS O Anthony y, Ashington University 
Bari 969, Trinit Conn 
B zs en T Y College, Conn. 
Ehri. l 0, Geo 1 Tw 
wa Dion R tge Washington Un versity 
QA. i969)". N.Y 
le r 
5 x: Patrica me and Marshall C ollege 
s q NJ 
aget, raat” University Eo 
] 1 N.Y 
hr $ Brian o Muhlenberg College ER 
N.Y. 


1969, 
» American University 


STUDENTS REGISTERED 


Zagorski, Joseph B NJ. 
B.A. 1969, University of Pennsylvania 
Funt, Loren S. Fla. 
Attended George Washington University 
Gersh, Elliot S. Ohio 
B.S. 1969, Ohio State University 
Gladstein, Geoffrey S. Conn. 
B.A. 1969, University of Connecticut 
Goldklang, Gerald A N.J 
B.A. 1969, Boston University 
Gray, William C. Md. 
B.S. 1969, University of Maryand 
Hanowell, Ernest D. Calif. 
B.S. 1969, University of California, Davis 
Harris, Jeffrey D. N.Y. 
B.A. 1968, Hofstra University 
Hauptman, Alexander O NJ. 
B.A. 1967, American University 
Heller, Joel H. NJ. 
B.S., B.Phar. 1968, Rutgers University 
Hsieh, Robert C. D.C. 
B.S. 1969, George Washington University 
Hunter, Bruce C. Utah 
B.S. 1969, Weber State College 
Isaacs, Steven E. N.Y. 
B.S. 1967, St. Lawrence University 
Javerbaum, Jeffrey S. NJ. 
B.A. 1969, Cornell University 
Johnson, Mark Y. Wash. 
B.S. 1969, University of Washington 
Kaires, Pamela A. N.Y. 
B.S. 1969, State University of New York 
at Stony Brook 
Kanda, Mireille B Haiti 
B.S. 1969, American University 
Kerns, Scott E. Mich. 
B.S. 1969, University of Michigan 
Kohl, Cheryl A. NJ. 
B.A. 1969, Duke University 
Kolb, Garry R. Calif. 


B.S. 1968, California State Polytechnic 
College, San Luis Obispo 

Krakovitz, Robert W. Pa. 
B.A. 1969, Pennsylvania State University 


Kuhn, Kerry L. N.Y. 
B.A. 1970, George Washington University 

Leeper, Willard S. Calif. 
B.S. 1970, Brigham Young University 

Levin, Ronald H. Conn. 
B.A. 1969, Clark University 

Lewin, Alan A. NJ. 
B.A. 1969, Temple University 

Lewis, Allan J. Ariz. 
B.B.A. 1949, Texas Tech University 

Lewis, David G. Utah 
B.S. 1969, University of Utah 

Lipsett, Nathan W. NJ. 
B.A. 1969, Kenyon College 

Liverett, David M. Md. 
B.A. 1969, University of Virginia 

Luria, Alan S. Fla. 
B.A. 1969, University of Michigan 

Mangan, Kenneth F Mass 


B.S. 1969, University of Massachusetts 
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Manley, Michael D. Calif. 
B.A. 1967, M.A. 1970, Sacramento State 
College 

Margules, Edward R. Calif. 
B.A. 1968, University of California, Los 
Angeles 

Mugmon, Marc A. Md 
Attended Georgetown University 

Mulé, Salvatore Conn 


B.A. 1969, University of Connecticut 
Myles, Courtland L. D.C 
B.S. 1968, American University 


Partlow, Kenneth L. Wash 
Attended University of Washington 
Paszek, Michael J. Conn. 


B.S. 1969, Trinity College, Conn. 

Pechan, B. Warren N.Y. 
B.A. 1969, Cornell University 

Penhos, Juan C. Argentina 
B.A. 1970, George Washington University 


Peters, John R. N.Y 
B.A. 1969, New York University 

Powell, Richard M. Pa. 
B.A. 1968, Temple University 

Prioleau, George R., Jr S. 


B.S. 1969, South Carolina State College 
Ripley, Robert C. Calif 
B.A. 1968, University of California, Berkeley 


Romano, John F. N.Y. 
B.S. 1969, St. Peter's College, N.J. 

Rosenthal, Jesse S. N.Y. 
B.A. 1969, George Washington University 

Ross, Stuart E. D.C. 


B.A. 1969, University of Pennsylvania 


Rumsey, Eugene W. Calif 
B.A. 1969, San Diego State College 

Saffer, Jeffrey M. NJ. 
B.A. 1969, Dartmouth College 

Scalettar, Robert E. N.Y 
B.A. 1969, University of Wisconsin 

Schade, Robert R. N.Y. 
B.A. 1969, Colgate University 

Schliftman, Ronald C. N.Y. 
B.A. 1969, George Washington University 

Siemers, Paul T. m. 
B.S. 1968, University of Illinois 

Silverman, Eugene D. D.C. 
B.A. 1970, George Washington University 

Smith, Lois F Va 
B.S. 1969, Dickinson College 

Smolansky, Stephen J N.Y 
B.A. 1969, Temple University 

Soben, Arthur L. NJ 
B.A. 1969, Rutgers University 

Sokol, Scott K. N.Y. 
B.A. 1969, Syracuse University 

THIRD YEAR 

Adams, Anthony W. Va 
B.S. 1968, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

Alarcon, Pedro A. De Guatemala 
B.A. 1968, Harvard University 

Althoff, Rodger W. Ohio 
B.A. 1968, Kent State University 

Ammerman, Bruce J. Md 
B.S. 1969, Case Western Reserve University 

Annos, Thomas Del 


B.A. 1968, University of Pennsylvania 


Spero, Charles R. NY 
B.S. 1969, Columbia University 

Stang, Howard D NJ 
B.A. 1969, Rutgers University 

Stewart, Barry C. was) 


B.A. in B.A. 1962, University of Washington 
Sullivan, Timothy P Nd: 
B.S. 1969, St. Peter’s College, N.J. 
Sutton, Frederick J mé 
B.A. 1969, Cornell University 
Sveda, Sally A 
B.A. 1965, Smith College 


Cont 


M.S. 1967, Yale University 
Sweet, Ronald ¢ ov 

B.S. 1969, Wright State University yi 
Tamagna, Ellen I 

B.A. 1969, Gouc her College m 
Thistlethwaite, Susan J 

B.A. 1969, Lycoming College p 


Thomas, Thomas, Jr 
B.A. 1967, M.S. 1969, Pennsylvania State 


University Mi 


Travers, Charles K., Jr 


B.S. 1969, University of Maryland 
Tvedt, Robert A col 
B.A. 1969, Stanford University s$ 
Uman, Howard M M 
B.A. 1969, Amherst College p 


Van de Water, Donald T , 

B.S. 1969, George Washington University p 
Van der Werf, Joseph N 

B.A. 1969, Duke University was 
Van Meter, Keith 

B.A. 1963, Miami University Mo 
Villarreal, Fernando A x 

B.A. 1970, George Washington University pė 
Webb, David W. 


B.S. 1969, University of Maryland wi 
Wex, Timothy G. 

B.A. 1969, Johns Hopkins University NJ 
Wilkenfeld, Morris 

B.A. 1969, Lafayette College o» 
Wilson, Douglas D. 

B.S. 1969, Wright State University call ) 


Wilson, Stephen C. 
B.S. 1969, University of Southern 
Wright, Kenneth J 


Califor y 


B.S. 1969, Trinity College, Conn. p 
Yates, Anthony P 

B.A. 1969, St. Vincent College, Pa- n 
Yingling, Kae S. 1 

B.S. 1969, University of Maryland Ni 


Zarchy, Thomas M 
B.S. 1969, Trinity College, Conn. 


— 
c” 


Apter, Matthew N 


B.S. 1968, Trinity College, Conn. we 
Apter, Roy J 

B.A. 1968, University of Wisconsin — cu^ 
Barnard, Margaret E ada p 

B.S. 1967, Dalhousie University, Can N 
Beall, Michael E rsity yJ 


B.A. 1968, Ohio Wesleyan Unive 
Becker, Stuart A 
B.A. 1968, Lafayette College 


Johnson. Steele R 


Wash 
A. A. 1966, t niversity of Washington 
Seph, R 
B aymond E Ohio 
Jue, 1968. Ohio State University 
^ andolph W Wash 
Kien. =a University of W ashington 
a uart § N.Y 
Kean mt, Case Western Reserve University 
^ aperta 1 N.Y 
au, ^o. Simmons ( ollege 
rey I N.Y 
B.A 1968, Clark 1 niversity 
‘zen, Jay I D.C 
A, 5 , 
Kaufg; 1967, George W ashington University 
BA an Joseph H N.Y 
Ken 1963, New York U niversity 
B "w Michael A N.J 
A € r 
Kiesslin, 968, Rutgers Un versity 
B.A o. nda R Va 
Ma 32, Oberlin € ollege 
U A. in Ed 1964, George Washington 
K niversity "quen 
imbal] Ri 
B. » Richard R Calif 
: i ali 
Kin ng, Don gy University of € alifornia, Riverside 
BS Calif 
King, Jod University of Redlands 
y B $ 1964 : Wash 
Kirby. Rich; EM rsity of Washingt: 
ar 
E Del 
Knudson oe University of Delaware i 
Bs lomer | r 
n Va 
Orem S Brigha am Young University 
B.A jeorge M M 
B, Md 
"rit, p Paul + Iversity of Pennsylvani 
S.i N.Y 
Kry. 968, Georg 
Yzkow, ge Washington University 
Lès. Sen Michael J NJ 
*Ventha “ener College 
,B8.1 al, Stuart P NJ 
Ichten, niversity of Pittsb: di J 
B Dr Alan K. eae? N.Y 
Lichten. 708, Brook. bJ 
*Dstein' klyn € ollege 
BA 1 acqueline W Md 
Ube, Juni! Antioch ( ollege 
eT an M, Md 
1, George j - 
at, Steven pe Washington University 
we 1965 D.D Md 
M Atyla S. 1969, t niversity of 
Tage Ww 
DD's illiam p. Jr NJ 
à 969 ier. 
Rae Edward. me of Maryland 
Mec .1 Ge N.Y 
aa" y, Patrick. Washington University 
Mec je, 968 L "Salle Con Xi 
Attende ames H. "as 
Mi 1 Md 
Ya Cam ; 
En r5 E cames Mellon U niversity 
^" 964. J Hawaii 
Bath tde Ohns Hopkins t niversity 
> 
wl ioe oma NY 
We "eter" T. 
yea ~ ames H * College, N.J. 
kie" No Il 
agt Wa Or Tlhwestern U niversity 
Ni 968 8, Howard U D. 
E Robert § niversity 
Obie 8, Bost,, Mass 
NN ipl o n University 
96 Md 


' George W 


ashington University 


STUDENTS REGISTERED 


Bergman, Stuart K. NJ. 
B.A. 1968, University of Virginia 
Binder, Marc K. Pa. 
B.S. 1969, Pennsylvania State University 
Bis, Kathleen A. NJ. 
B.S. 1968, George Washington University 
Blanar, Robert A Md. 
B.S. 1968, George Washington University 
Bondell, Steven P N.Y. 
B.S. 1968, City College, New York 
Brancaccio, Ronald R N.Y. 
B.S 1968, Fairfield University 
Bransfield, Robert ( N.J 
B.A 1968, Rutgers University 
Briggs, Charles M Va. 
B.A. 1965, University of Pennsylvania 
Campbell, Darrell A., Jr Mich 
B.S. 1968, Michigan State University 
Cerruti, Michael A Calif. 
B.A. 1966, University of California, Berkeley 
Chapin, Donald € Md 
B.A. 1968, Tufts University 
Cockerham, Elaine I Mo. 
B.A. 1967, Valparaiso University 
Cowin, John A N.Y. 
B.A. 1968, Gettysburg College 
Craft, J. Carl Utah 
B.A. 1968, California Western University 
Daines, Stephen P Utah 
Attended Utah State University of 
Agriculture and Applied Science 
Daly, Joseph T Calif. 
B.A. 1967, University of California, Davis 
Davis, Christopher J. Calif. 
B.S. 1968, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 
De Figuerredo, Paul D Portugal 
B.S. 1966, Stanford University 
Diaz, Carlos R Md 
B.A. 1968, Johns Hopkins University 
Donaldson, Mary M Md. 
B.A. 1968, Sweet Briar College 
Donohue, Dennis J Md. 
B.S. 1966, St. John’s University, N.Y. 
Ehrlich, Leonard D N.Y. 
B.A. 1968, Hunter College 
Eisenbaum, Allan M. N.Y. 
B.A. 1969, George Washington University 
Elam, Kenneth C. NJ. 
B.S. 1968, Muhlenberg College 
Exner, John H Idaho 
B.S. 1968, College of Idaho 
Fine, Anne Elizabeth H. Calif. 
B.A. 1969, George Washington University 
Fox, Sherman S NJ 
B.A. 1968, Johns Hopkins University 
Franklin, John M. Wash. 
B.S. 1968, University of Washington 
Georges, Britton I Wash. 
B.S. 1968, University of Washington 
Giannuzzi, Vito A. N.Y. 
B.S. 1968, George Washington University 
Goldman, Robert L. D.C. 
B.A. 1968, University of Pennsylvania 
Griffiths, Richard C. Va. 
B.S. 1968, Michigan State University 
Helfgott, Maxwell A Md. 
B.A. 1968, Grinnell College 
Hunter, Robert J, Pa. 


B.A. 1968, Franklin and Marshall College 
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Olds, Corwin A Calif 
B.S. 1947, U.S. Naval Academy 
B.S. in M.E. 1955, M.S. in M.E. 1956, U.S 
Naval Postgraduate School 


Oliff, Michael NJ 
B.A. 1968, Rutgers University 

Orman, Ronald J. Mont 
Attended University of Montana 

Parker, Frederick W., III Pa 
B.S. 1968, University of Scranton 

Paul, David A. Md 
B.A. 1968, Rutgers University 

Pearson, Michael L. Wash 
B.S. 1968, Washington State University 

Peck, Dennis F. Wash 
B.A. 1968, University of Washington 

Pillsbury, Harold C., III Md 
Attended George Washington University 

Powell, Thomas R N.Y 
B.A. 1968, Boston University 

Reff, Richard B. Md 
B.A. 1969, George Washington University 

Rotstein, Martha Mass 
B.S. 1968, Simmons College 

Schenk, Joseph H Md 
B.A. 1968, LaSalle College 

Scherf, Chrisman G. N.Y 
B.S. 1968, Duke University 

Schulz, Robert W, Fla 
Attended George Washington University 

Schweitz, Michael C. Md 


B.A. 1969, George W ashington University 


FOURTH YEAR 


Abbott, Richard L. N.Y 
B.S. 1967, Tufts University 

Adam, George N.Y 
B.A. 1967, New York University 

Aldrich, Stephen M. Wash 
B.A. 1967, Whitman College 

Allen, Robert J. Utah 
B.S. 1967, Brigham Young University 

Allgaier, Wayne Va 
B.S. 1967, Brigham Young University 

Babcock, Terence L. Md 
B.S. 1967, George Washington University 

Barnes, Patricia J, NJ 
B.A. 1966, Gettysburg College 

Bikowski, Joseph B., Jr. Md 
B.A. 1967, LaSalle College 

Boyd, William D., II Md 
B.S. 1967, University of Maryland 

Brancaccio, Michael N.Y 
B.S. 1967, Fairfield University 

Brener, George A. Mass 
B.A. 1967, Boston University 

Browne, Allen F. Calif 
B.A. 1967, Brown University 

Browne, Madonna E. Maine 
B.S. 1964, Duke University 

Brunt, Roger S. Idaho 
B.S. 1967, Brigham Young University 

Bush, Frank J Mass 
B.A. 1967, University of Maine 

Carson, Culley C. Conn 
B.S. 1967, Trinity College, Conn. 

Chabalko, John J. Pa 


B.S. 1967, Muhlenberg College 


Seltzer, Shalom D Dé 

Attended Tulane University of Louisiana 
Shreeve, Thomas I 

B.A. 1968, Franklin and Marshall College 
Sklaver, Allen R 

B.A. 1968, Williams C ollege 


Snover, Seth W. P 
B.S. 1968, Muhlenberg College 

Sonkens, Jerry W. Jof 
B.S. 1967, Brigham Young L niversity J 

Street, Thomas F. N 
B.S. 1968, John Carroll University C 

Surrey, Mark W, p. 
B.S. 1968, University of Pittsburgh m 

Swensen, Laird S. 


B.A. 1968, Brigham Young University 
Theard, Franz C, 

B.A. 1968, Catholic University of America " 
Thompson, Charles E., Jr w 

B.A. 1968, University of Washington ue 
Thomson, Stephen T 


B.S. 1968, Brigham Young University pe 
Thornton, Abigail G 

B.S. 1965, M.S. 1967, George Washington 

University M5 
Warchol, Richard J. 

B.A. 1967, Millikin University NY 


Winston, David H 
B.A. 1968, State University of New York # | 
Binghamton co 
Zimmerman, Larry G 
B.S. 1968, Colorado State University 


Charlton, Brian L. 

B.A. 1967, Western Maryland College M 
Chrisman, Allan K. 

B.A. 1967, Lafayette College M 
Clark, John L. 

B.A. 1967, Franklin and Marshall Colle NY 
Cleary, John B 


B.S. 1967, Niagara University v 
Cleveland, Marcia C, 

B.S. 1967, Parsons College co” 
Corr, Charles A 

B.A. 1967, Wesleyan University M 
Costa, Jack M P 

B.A. 1967, Gettysburg College NY 


Crawford, Joseph A. rve 
B.S. in E.E. 1960, Case Western Rese 
University " 

it; $ 
M.S. in E.E. 1964, Columbia Universi! — y 

Crossland, Stanley G Y 
B.S. 1967, University of Richmond N. 

Dantzig, Paul I > jtute yj 

" nsti 
Attended Rensselaer Polytechnic I N 

Darr, David L nv 
B.S. 1967, Muhlenberg College 

Delmonico, Francis I : e, MÀ. g 
B.S. 1966, Mount St. Mary's Colleg » 

Dicus, Paul E n 
Attended University of Arizona 

Fine, Paul M. 

B.A. 1968, George Washington 
Fitz-Henley, Norman H. jh 
Attended City College, New York M 

Frank, Sidney A : 

B.A. 1967, Bowdoin College 


Universit” yy 


Furlow, Thomas W., Md 
“A. 1968, r 
Gard George " ashington University 
ner, James S 
an Mass 
Ga 57, Trinity € ollege, Conn 
amer, Steven ( Mass 
EL ^ niversity of Massachusetts 
rir Conn 
je Trinity College, Conn 
"stein, Jared D N.Y 
G^ 1967, New York University 
bons, Gary R jj 
Bs 1967, Utah 
A Utah State University of 
iculture and Applied Science 
c Douglas W N.Y 
56, W o 
Glowit,. ^in de lege Md 
Goldberg ¢ University of Maryland 
TE, Constance L. 
~ Md 
Selden, ee i ania State University i 
Goodman, € Colgate University 1 
man, ( lifford J.. J 
tended r Ariz 
Gorman Arizona Sta ate University 
oÈ p 7, Tos " Conn 
teeny ufts University 
BA 1967 Mark W Utah 
Gre, 7, U Niversity of Utah 
8g, David L., 
BA | 1966. N Calif 
Griffin, Rons Orthwestern University 
Ba’ ald A D.C. 
Grog Ban, - 7, George Washington University 
homas M Va 
Gro, 7, University o ; 
he Michael ^ ity of Virginia =? 
a wA, f 
Grogs, i ^ New York U niversity 
Bs, gerard J. N.Y 
Hanscom m University 
u BA 1967 U Maine 
Be Robert ovs rsity of Maine 
Hoi, 1968, ats 
lol es, J » George W ashington University 
Ba ; o Ohn s, 

s a 1967, o- Calif 
ae William " emando Valley State C ollege 
LY 1967, Johns Hopk NJ 

B's ala. G. opkins University 
Kiir 1 5, U. Calif 
p Phil ili prey of California, Berkeley 
Ku" 1965 Univ Han 
Ba Susan E. ersity of Texas at Austin 
Kunti 967 , Yeast : Ohio 
in, R ‘va University 
BA jo .cbald D, 
Lee M 967, Bos t Texas 
BA artin ane L Diversity of Louisiana 
Levy "1966, c. N.Y 
a Amola G "lumbia University 
loj" 1968. Ga, 
ik Gec , Del 
EN im P rge W ashington University 
cB, U Mass 
Pa John Diversity of Virginia 
Menger '®4 San Jose ¢ Ner 
B elso, M Ose State C ollege 
A, 196 Tichae] 
Ms C.W, p N.Y 
Mi" 1 * "Ost Coll 
na Ri ege 
^ n, Norm Bers Universi ity 
Mop 1 M 
"itsupy New York U n N.Y 
NNI 1967 Kenneth P. "'versity 
Haw 
T | Roger Jniversity of Hawaii P 
Tenn 


^ Yale University 


STUDENTS REGISTERED 


Owens, David E. Pa. 
B.A. 1964, Wesleyan University 
M.S. 1965, University of Connecticut 
Pash, Robert M. NJ. 
B.A. 1967, Gettysburg College 
Pett, Stephen D. NJ. 
B.S. 1967, Seton Hall University 
Polk, Norman O. D.C. 
B.A. 1967, Harvard University 
Potenza, Anthony R. N.Y. 
Attended University of Pittsburgh 
Pugatch, Robert D. N.Y. 
B.A. 1967, Johns Hopkins University 
Rainey, Edward C. Nebr. 
B.S. 1967, George Washington University 
Reed, Barry S. Wash. 
B.A. 1967, University of Washington 
Rein, Richard A. Md. 
B.A. 1967, University of Rochester 
Reisman, Jerald L. Ohio 
B.S. 1967, University of Michigan 
Romig, Bruce Va. 
B.S. 1967, Duke University 
Rosenberg, Robert I NJ. 
B.A. 1968, George Washington University 
Ross, David B. N.Y. 
B.S. 1967, Cornell University 
Ruben, Richard S. Pa. 
B.A. 1967, Northwestern University 
Schlachter, Steven A NJ. 
B.S. 1967, St. Peter's College, N.J. 
Schramm, Melinda M. Pa. 
B.S. 1967, Wheaton College, Ill. 
Schulman, Brian M. N.Y. 
B.A. 1968, George Washington University 
Schultz, Verna E Md. 
B.A. 1968, George Washington University 
Shapiro, Leslie A N.Y. 
B.A. 1967, New York University 
Smith, Howard N. NJ. 
B.S. 1967, St. Peter's College, N.J. 
Sonne, David D. Calif. 
B.S. 1968, University of Utah 
Spector, Robert H. N.Y. 
B.A. 1967, Franklin and Marshall College 
Starkweather, Roger J. Va. 
B.A. 1967, Northwestern University 
Strauss, Barry I N.Y. 
B.A. 1967, Cornell University 
Tan, Edwin C. Thailand 
B.S. 1967, Mount Union College 
Tardiff, Jeffrey G. NJ. 
B.A. 1966, St. Michael's College 
Tauber, Ira N.Y. 
B.A. 1967, Brooklyn College 
Travis, Barbara B. Md. 
B.A. 1967, Bryn Mawr College 
Ungar, James R NJ. 
B.A. 1967, George Washington University 
Urrutia-S., Carlos O El Salvador 
B.S. 1966, Georgetown University 
Van Devanter, Stephen H Md. 
Attended George Washington University 
Viener, Robert S. D.C. 
B.A. 1967, University of Pennsylvania 
Watt, Albert J. 
B.A. 1967, Brown University 


Weiss, Richard W. 

B.A. 1966, Cornell University 
Whitley, Richard J 

B.A. 1967, Duke University 
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Woodward, Roger S. Calif. 
B.A. 1966, Stanford University 
Yip, Larry Wash. 


B.S. 1967, University of Washington 


Yoder, Paul T. 


B.S. 1967, Eastern Mennonite College 


Zieminski, John J. 


B.S. 1967, Fordham University 


Summaries of Registration 1970-71 


NUMBER OF REGISTRANTS 


Class entering 1970.......................-. 118 
Class entering 1969... 114 


Class entering 1968 
Class entering 1967 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS 


ACO E E E A E 
Arizona : wee 

Arkansas ...... i s» enina ated 
California 

gee EO Ser 
Connecticut . máu SHARE oh, 
Delaware -" 
District of Columbia 
Florida 

000 a ee ^ 
MENO accede, neen a 
Illinois 
Indiana 
oO na tac ORI tsi 
Maine " 
Maryland .. 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
UIE O ei éositótio oo II RUM BOHD ce 
MONEDA ET O E E 
Nebraska 

Nevada necne. a MAI 
9 777 RT ome 
New York A è 78 
Nurd Carollgg iaaii isinna l 


N E w 
Oa = We 


ON=NNNN 5A tA 00 


NS 


Wm es 


INSTITUTIONS IN WHICH SCHOOL OF 


EARNED DEGREES 


Alfred University ............ Ésih 2 
American University thie 4 
Amherst College ............................« 2 
Antioch College ....................... I 
Barnard College ................—.... l 
Boston University . sies doe a 6 
Bowdoin College id 2 
Brigham Young U niversity soani 11 
Brooklyn College .........................- 3 
Brown University .................. 3 
Bryn Mawr College rm l 
oW, FO om 1 


North Dakota 
OUI Ced 
Oregon ...... : 
Pennsylvania ...... 
Rhode Island 

South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 


VEREBMA DONERE 


Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming ......... 
Argentina ......... 
Canada 


El Salvador is v" 


Guatemala . 
MEN adedin 


Honduras ............ 


Mexico 
Nigeria 
Portugal . 


Thailand 


California Lutheran College =" 


MEDICINE STUDENTS 


California State Polytechnic 


College, San Luis Obispo - 
: alifornia, University of, Bet 


ick 


California, University of, Davis ~ 


California, University of, Los 


Angeles 


California, University p" Rive 
California Western University 


Carnegie- Mellon 


University 


erside 


Carson-Newman College s.~ 


Case Western Reserve 


t niversity- 


v 
NJ 


adhnc RS ees | BES 


Catholic University of Americ 
"ark University .... 
Colby College : 
Olgate University . 
rado State 


l0rado, University of 


Slumbia-Union College " " 2 


C | 
-olumbia University 
Onn À 


v necticut, Unive ' of 
Co mt, niversity o. 
Tell University 


College 


“ry University 
niversity — 
Southern University 
rant University . 
o lin a i 
orge ashing Jniversity 
i gton University 


University 
llege 
Jniversity 
Ollege 


rd n. 
Ha è niversity ...... 
il Mudd College ........... 
. „niversity of 


is, 
ladiang 


niversity TAM 
/ niversity of 1 
Maing ^B College — 
Diversity of. 


niversity of 
ts Institute of 
Ogy 


| " Pura eh. 
leth , "Setts, University of 
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University ..... 
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nd Marshall College im 
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| 
2 
2 
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l 
2 
l 
3 
3 
6 
l 
l 
l 
3 
9 
l 
| 
4 
l 
l 
7 
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2 
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l 
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SUM MARIES OF REGISTRATION 


Michigan State University 
Michigan, University of 
Millikin University 
Mount St. Mary's College, Md 
Mount Union College 
Muhlenberg College 
Muskingum College 
New York, City College 
New York, State University of, 
Binghamton 
York, State University of, 
Buffalo 
York, State University of, 
Stony Brook 
New York University 
Niagara University 
Northwestern University 
Notre Dame, University of 
Oberlin College 
Ohio Northern University 
Ohio State University 
Ohio Wesleyan University 
Oregon, University of .... 
Parsons College 
Pennsylvania State University 
Pennsylvania, University of ... 
Pittsburgh, University of 
Princeton University 
Redlands, University of 
Rhode Island, University of ... 
Richmond, University of . 
Rochester, University of 
Rutgers University 
Sacramento State College 
St. John's University, N.Y. 
St. Lawrence University 
St. Michael's College 
St. Peter's College, NJ. ................ 
St. Vincent College, Pa. 
San Diego State College 
San Fernando Valley State College 
Scranton, University of 
Seton Hall University 
Simmons College 
Sir George Williams University, 
Canada 
Smith College 
South Carolina State College 
Southern California, University of 
Stanford University 
Sweet Briar College 
Syracuse University 
Temple University 
Texas Tech University 
Texas, University of, at Austin...... 
Trinity College, Conn 
Tufts University . 


New 


New 
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Tulane University of Louisiana...... 1 Weber State College ....................- } 
U.S. Naval Academy ....................— 1 Wellesley College } 
U.S. Naval Postgraduate School... 1 Wesleyan University i 
Utah State University of Western Maryland College 8 
Agriculture and Applied Science l Wheaton College, Ill. ....................- i 
Utah, University of ........................ 4 Whitman College i 
Valparaiso University 1 Williams College i 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute........ 1 Wisconsin, University of ..............- : 
Virginia, University of .................. 5 Wright State University f 
Wagner College Ct 2 Wyoming, University of .. IM i 
Washington State University .......... 2 Yale University ...................... “4 
Washington, University of ............ 20 Yeshiva University ..................... 
rites — — BH 
, : ‘ > 150) 
Number of college graduates ...... 421 Number of colleges represented .. 


Recipients of the Degree of Doctor of Medicine, May 31, 191! 


Name, State of Residence, Degrees Held 
Flavius Abiola Akerele, Nigeria 
B.A. 1966, Boston University 
Jules Richard Altfas, Arizona 
B.A. 1966, Arizona State University 
Robert Anderson, Jr., Michigan 
B.S. 1966, Michigan State University 
Joseph Milo Andrus, Kentucky 
B.S. 1965, Stanford University 
Emanuel David Ascarelli, New York 
B.S. 1966, State University of New York 
at Albany 
Thomas Edgar Bageant, District of Columbia 
B.A. 1966, Western Maryland College 
John Andrew Balacki, New York 
B.S. 1966, Canisius College 
Sherwood Washington Barefoot, Jr., 
North Carolina 
B.A. 1963, Duke University 
Gregory William Benkovic, Connecticut 
B.A. 1966, Johns Hopkins University 
Robert Wayne Bonar, Idaho 
B.S. 1966, College of Idaho 
Ronald Calvin Burton, Utah 
B.S. 1965, University of Utah 
Dennis Lane Canon, New Mexico 
B.S. 1966, University of Arizona 
Andrew Anthony Ceavatta, Jr., Pennsylvania 
B.A. 1966, Franklin and Marshall College 
Nicholas Anthony Cerimele, Ohio 
B.S. 1965, University of Pittsburgh 
Donna-Marie Therese Christian, Virgin Islands 
B.S. 1966, St. Mary's College, Ind 
Leo Joseph Patrick Clark, New Jersey 
B.S. 1966, University of Notre Dame 
Gerald Fredric Davis, New York 
B.S. 1966, University of Missouri 
James Ward Delameter, Washington 
B.A. 1966, University of Washington 
George Gerald Edwards, California 
B.A. 1966, San Jose State College 
Maureen Crittenden Edwards, District of 
Columbia 
B.S. 1966, Marquette University 


Internship Appointment E 
Washington Hospital Center, Washington 

D. J 
St. Elizabeths Hospital, Washington, D.C. | 


Memorial Hospital of Long Beach, Long Be | 


Calif J Uu 
Latter-Day Saints Hospital, Salt Lake city, 


U.S. Naval Hospital, San Diego, Calif. 


Madigan, General Hospital, Tacoma, Wash. 


G.W. Service, D.C. General Hospital, 
Washington, D.C d 

William A. Shands Teaching Hospital an 
Clinics, Gainesville, Fla. | 


University of Michigan Affiliated Hospitals, 
Ann Arbor, Mich 

University of California Medical C entet, 
Los Angeles, Calif, 

U.S. Naval Hospital, Oakland, Calif. 


David Grant U.S. Air Force Center, Fa Í 


Calif 2 Long B% | 


Memorial Hospital of Long Beach, 
Calif 
Mercy Hospital, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Presbyterian Pacific Medical Center, San | 
Francisco, Calif. i 
State University-Kings County Hospità^ | 
Brooklyn, N.Y NY 
Brookdale Hospital Center, Brooklyn, 
cisco 
Kaiser Foundation Hospital, San Fran 
Calif -lif 
U.S. Naval Hospital, Oakland, C» 


i C 
Children's Hospital, Washington, D 


™ Roy Emmett, Florida 
or pou Georgia Institute of Technology 
"wa 68, Baylor University 
*rt Melvin Fine, Mary land 
Ger E 1967, George Washington University 
ald Penny Ford, New York 
Peter ¢ aes, Brigham Young University 
, ~narles Freis, Jr., New Jersey 
Henr, 1966, St. Peter's € ollege, N.J 
. Trancis Gardstein, Jr., New Yi rk 
Rober 1966, Franklin and Marshall Colle ge 
ohn Gerety, New Jersey 
MA pe Rutgers University 
Peter R « 66, Ph.D. 1967, Stanford Un versity 
y Ste serkin, New Jersey 
wr Goldberg, New York 
iig State University of New York at 
€ Edwin Goranson, Washington 


Kathe, C°, Washington State 1 niversity 
"nders Guyton, New Jersey 


à. 1966. Juniat 


Ch; ta College 
ha vlege 
ples Richard Hartz, Montana 
A. 1966 i 
Minn 9, Concordia College, Moorhead 


Ro . 
Ui perald Heinze, Maryland 
8 Paul H » George W ashington University 
~ emdon IV, Georgia 
Thomas 66, Georgetown University 

S ~dward Higgins, New Jersey 
Malco}, »» Fordham University 

1 ouglas Hill, California 


Edw; d Lio. Stanford University 


an ‘ 
D. « -d Hines, Connecticut 
Ia 2.8. 1967 ~ 
ak He » Columbia University 
Urs. Hirsch, Pennsylvania 


Barbara Red Washington and Jefferson Colle ge 
BA 1966 dy Hoart, Pennsylvania 

John Cary ^ University of Pennsylvania 

BA Hoefs, California 

h Sig » California I utheran College 

Seby, New Jersey 


Roger c lark Brown University 


T Bs her Husted, ¢ alifornia 
^ 1 
lor E" righam Young l niversity 
NB. 196g J€PPson, Utah - 

Oman g^» University of Utah 
ut . D Jetton, Maryland 

Chae} Ri , George Washington University 
BA en 


> Red Jones, New Jersey 

LO) ^ Fra 

nis this, ka aklin and Marshall College 
A. ice “Ka Kanda, ( ongo 


6, U 
» Unive | 
UM Versity of € alifornia, Los 


Q » 
wes. eph Katona, New York 
1 EN 
pum "inis n SY Vania State University 
Rar’ 1966 E Lewis Kent, Mississippi 
dne, ' ohns Hopki 
B y Bern; Pkins L 
us 1956 17d Kovick, Mont 
ald pp’, “niversity of W 
r as 
obs 19:4 Lamb, ¢ 
harles na. niversity 
Bs 19, Ward | aw, 


niversity 
ana 
hington 
alifornia 

of Redlands 
Jr., Virginia 


Ely, George W J 
Or ashington L 
Ba i od Lewis I Maad niversity 


Riepe 1966 

. »J 

ard Allan po" Hopkins t niversity 
A. 1 ewis, New York 
» Queens C ollege, N. Y 


yn Arizona 
19«4 7168, Jr., Maryland 
U niversity 
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Duke University Medical Center, Durham, N.C. 


Latter-Day Saints Hospital, Salt Lake City, Utah 


U.S. Public Health Service Hospital, San 
Francisco, Calif 

New York Medical College, Metropolitan 
Hospital Center, New York, N.Y. 

Beth Israel Hospital, New York, N.Y. 


Stanford University Hospital, Palo Alto, Calif. 


Meadowbrook Hospital, East Meadow, N.Y. 


Marquette Affiliated Hospitals, and Milwaukee 
County General Hospital, Milwaukee, Wis. 

George Washington University Hospital, 
Washington, D.4 


Un sity of Oklahoma Hospitals and Veterans 
Administration Hospital, Oklahoma City, 
Ok 

Washington Hospital Center, Washington, 


D« 

Children's Orthopaedic Hospital, Seattle, 
Wash 

Greenwich Hospital, Greenwich, Conn. 


Bernalillo County Medical Center, Albuquerque, 
N.M 
Greenwich Hospital, Greenwich, Conn. 


University of Michigan Hospital, Ann Arbor, 
Mich 

George Washington University Hospital, 
Washington, D.C. 

George Washington University Hospital, 
Washington, D.C 

University of Washington Affiliated Hospitals, 
Seattle, Wash 

U.S. Army Medical Service Hospital, Letterman 
General Hospital, San Francisco, Calif. 

Latter-Day Saints Hospital, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Memorial Hospital of Long Beach, Long Beach, 


Ger town Dispensary and Hospital, 
Philadelphia, Pa 

Washington Hospital Center, Washington, 
D.C. 


Royal Victoria Hospital, Montreal, Canada 


Strong Memorial Hospital of the University of 
Rochester, Rochester, N.Y. 

Veterans Administration Center-Wadsworth, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

University of California Medical Center, Los 
Angeles, Calif 

Good Samaritan Medical Center, Los Angeles, 
Calif, 

U.S. Naval Air Station Hospital, Jacksonville, 
Fla 

North Shore Hospital, Manhasset,N. Y., and 
Memorial Hospital for Cancer and Allied 
Diseases, New York, N.Y. 

U.S. Naval Hospital, Oakland, Calif. 


Washington Hospital Center, Washington, 
D.C. 


cal College of Virginia Hospital, Richmond, 
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William Stafford Lynch, Ohio 
B.S. 1966, University of Notre Dame 
Winthrop Sylvester MacLaughlin, Jr., 
Connecticut 
B.S. in Phar. 1966, Fordham University 
Warren Clark Marshall H, New Jersey 
B.S. 1966, Pennsylvania State University 
Milton James Menchey, California 
B. A. 1966, San Diego State College 
Malcolm Kent Mewha, Pennsylvania 
B.A. 1966, University of Pennsylvania 
Paul Dennis Miller, Pennsylvania 
(With Distinction) 
B.A. 1965, Gettysburg College 
M.S. 1966, George Washington University 
Paul Ralph Mitchell, Massachusetts 
B.S. 1966, University of Massachusetts 
Thomas Eugene Moeser, Maryland 
B.A. 1967, George Washington University 
Warren Frederick Muth, New York 
B.A. 1964, Gettysburg College 
Fred Gordon Odere, New York 
B.S. 1966, Carnegie-Mellon University 
Alan Joseph Oram, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1966, Mount St. Mary's College, Md 
Robert Clark Osborne, California 
B.A. 1966, University of California, Los 
Angeles 
Robert Clemmer Palmer, New Mexico 
B.S. 1966, University of New Mexico 
John Cheung Pan, Hong Kong 
B.S. 1966, University of Notre Dame 
Philip Paul, New York 
B.A. 1964, Brandeis University 
George Cannon Pugsley, Utah 
B.S. 1966, University of Utah 
Burton L. Redd, Texas 
B.S. 1967, University of Utah 
John Stafford Rogers II, Maryland 
B.S. 1966, University of Maryland 
Richard Mason Rytting, Utah 
B.S. 1966, University of Utah 
Salvatore Carl Santangelo, Connecticut 
B.A, 1965, Catholic University of America 
Joseph Boyle Sappington, Maryland 
B.S. 1965, Georgetown University 
Anita Koosman Schnur, New Jersey 
B.A. 1966, Rutgers University 
Gabriel Frank Sciallis, New Jersey 
B.A. 1966, Rutgers University 
Samuel Jack Scott, Jr., Virginia 
(With Distinction) 
B.S. 1966, George Washington University 
Marc Robert Segall, New Jersey 
Robert Jay Singer, New Jersey 
B.S. 1966, Pennsylvania State University 
Charles Ira Smith, New York 
B.S. 1966, Syracuse University 
Charles Edward Snyder, West Virginia 
B.A. 1966, West Virginia University 
Michael Sandor Sommer, Maryland 
B.A, 1959, M. A. 1964, George Washington 
University 
Harold Philip Strunk, Pennsylvania 
B.A. 1966, Yale University 
Ralph Toshio Suetsugu, Hawaii 
B. A. 1966, Johns Hopkins University 
Patrick Joseph Sullivan, Florida 
(With Distinction) 
Michael Eric Sussman, New Jersey 
B.A. 1966, Franklin and Marshall College 
Richard Landon Taylor, Jr., Ohio 


Cleveland Clinic Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio 


Hartford Hospital, Hartford, Conn 


Geisinger Medical Center, Danville, Pa 
York Hospital, York, Pa 
Hartford Hospital, Hartford, Conn | 


Strong Memorial Hospital of the University of 
Rochester, Rochester, N.Y. 


Mary Hitchcock Memorial Hospital, Hanover 
N.H 
U.S. Naval Hospital, Portsmouth, Va 


U.S. Army Medical Service Hospital, Triplet } 
General Hospital, Honolulu, Hawaii C 
Duke University Medical Center, Durham, Ni 


U.S. Naval Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 


U.S. Naval Hospital, Camp Pendleton, Calif. 


University of California Medical € enter, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
Brookdale Hospital Center, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Montefiore Hospital and Medical Centef, 
York, N.Y l 
University of California Medical C enter, Lo 


Angeles, Calif C f, 
Stanford University Hospital, Palo Alto, 1 


: D 
Washington Hospital Center, W ashingto™, f 


Medical Branch Hospitals, University of Te 


Galveston, Texas 

Presbyterian University Hospital, pittsburgh 
Pa 

University of Maryland Hospital, Baltimore | 
Md : 

G.W. Service, Veterans Administration 
Hospital, Washington, D.C : 

George Washington University Hosp! 
Washington, D.C 


G.W. Service, D.C. General Hospital, 
Washington, D.C 


tal, 


U.S. Naval Hospital, San Diego, Calif. x 

New England Medical Center Hospita^ 
Mass. NY: 

Meadowbrook Hospital, East Meadow, 


nio, Te 


Brooke General Hospital, San Anto! 


U.S. Naval Hospital, Bethesda, Md. 


Reading Hospital, Reading, Pa. 


Queen's Hospital, Honolulu, Hawaii 


University of Miami Affiliated Hospitals 


i by 
Jackson Memorial Hospital, Miam cisci 
Kaiser Foundation Hospital, San 


Calif and, Ob? 


Cleveland Clinic Hospital, Clevel 
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Walter Reed General Hospital, Washington, 


Hospital Center, Washington, D.C. 


S. Public Health Service Hospital, Baltimore, 


Md 
U.S. Naval Hospital, Oakland, Calif. 


Wash on Hospital Center, Washington, D.C 


Hartford Hospital, Hartford, Conn 


r General Hospital, Rochester, N.Y. 


* Hospital, Manhasset, N.Y., and 
Hospital for Cancer and Allied 
es, New York, N.Y 
d University Service, Boston City 
1966, Ge Boston, Mass 


Taig Duryea Wo 
A 1966. Je 


of Miami Affiliated Hospitals 

Memorial Hospital, Miami, F 

f Arizona liated Hospitals, 
son Hospitals Medical Education 
gram, Tucson, Ariz. 


APPENDIX: RECENTLY ESTABLISHED 
REGULATIONS 


THE FOLLOWING UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS are under review and may be subj 
Bulletif 


to change in connection with the establishment of judicial processes. 
and handbooks incorporating any changes will be issued as appropriate. 


The following resolution, submitted by the University Senate, was approved P 
the University's Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: 

Whereas, safety and order are essential preconditions of the learning proces 
and indeed of the very concept of a university; and d 

Whereas, The George Washington University is committed to protection $ 
free speech and freedom of assembly, and to safeguarding the right of lawa 
protest on campus; and is committed equally to maintaining the peace 
safety of the campus, in the knowledge that all rights are in jeopardy w 
violence and civil disorder prevail over law and reason; yi 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Senate of The George Washington " 
versity: that in the event a demonstration at this University exceeds the po 
of free assembly and lawful advocacy, and demonstrators are engaging P 
lawful acts which cause or imminently threaten injury to persons or prop’. 
or which obstruct or interfere with normal and necessary University activi 
this body affirms the authority of the President, or other University n 
designated to act in his absence, to take such reasonable steps, if possible y 
consultation with the Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Uni” j 
Senate and the President of the Student Body, as are required to restore 4 
preserve order; including, if deemed necessary and appropriate, suspens! 
students or faculty engaging in such acts, and use of such law enforceme® e" 
sonnel as are needed to effect the removal, arrest, and prosecution of law 
lators. Any such suspension shall be reviewed by an appropriate tribune 
soon after order is restored as is practicably possible. o 


The following was approved by the University’s Board of Trustees on 
19, 1968: 

Any student suspended from The George Washington University Ww 
grounds of exceeding the bounds of free assembly and lawful advoca” e d 
have his suspension reviewed by the Hearing Committee on Student Aff p 
The George Washington University as soon after order is restored à$ ! 
ticably possible. P 
The following resolution, submitted by the Student Life Committee: | 
proved by the University’s Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: jio 

Be it resolved that The George Washington University: affirms its trad y" 
commitment to freedom of expression (a) by continuing to permit bus! peit "| 
government organizations which are recruiting employees to conduct io 9 
tivities at designated places on campus, and (b) by placing no obsta i WO 

o 


dents who may wish to protest the presence of such recruiters, P" rupt 
dis | 


ever, that such protest shall be orderly and shall not impede or 
cruiter in his activities. 
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The University affirms 
(a) by assuring that g 
Meetings shall h 
ng the fre 
Provided, 
tive, 


ute University distinguishes between orderly protest and resistance-by-ob- 
struction; it accepts the former as a legitimate expression of dissent while re- 


aang the latter as an abridgement of the freedoms of the individuals who 
lay be its object 


its place as a forum for the free exchange of ideas 
uests Invited to speak on this campus at duly scheduled 
ave the right to appear and to be heard, and (b) by sanction- 
edom of students to express dissent from the views of the speaker, 
however, that that expression of dissent be orderly and nonobstruc- 


Ihe following was approved by the University’s Board of Trustees on October 


» 1968; 
| ue George Washington University is opposed to discrimination based on 
Reveal Or creed. Such discrimination may have appeared n 
nized Satone in the past. In the future, however, no organization can e agp 
longiscr; wPPorted by the L niversity unless it provides conten: pia a 
by Peleg nation in membership practices and in intent, considered ac equate 
` “€vant committees 


and officers of the University. 


x i $ "p " 
1o owing was approved by the University's Board of Trustees on October 
, v d 


E 
[^ 


| 19 


cannot condone violations of law, including violation of 
hich proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of certain drugs. 
' the academic community should know that administrative action, 
Include dismissal from the residence halls, revocation of other 
hr to or Suspension or dismissal from the University, may i taken in 
The Protect the interests of the l niversity and the rights of others. 


Facute Board of Trustees reaffirms the responsibility of the President and the 
y to Continue to implement this policy 


eges, 


e | 
the Plowing re 


solution, submitted by the University Senate, was approved by 
Niversity’. " 


e Joard of Trustees on January 16, 1969: 

Mem it resolved by the 

havin er of the University 
(a 8 à formal connecti 

and | Who engages in c 
(hy Thing, or 

p) w 

Unive who unreasonably 


Senate of The George Washington University: Any 
(including as members of the University all persons 
on with the University) 

onduct that unreasonably obstructs teaching, research, 


obstructs free access to members or guests of the 


Sity 
(c) wh 9r to University buildings, o1 
T SGR : . 
(d) wh disobeys Beneral regulations of the University, or 
Universi © damages University property or injures members or guests of the 
May p Y, ! 


e EX E. 
iser Punished for his conduct by dismissal from the L niversity, or by some 


Isc - ^ : » TTalaesalte 
t " ‘Plinary action, through procedures established within the University 
8Vernment o 


er to 


N on 
Shivers shall have, 


faring Co 


ANNUAL ISSUES OF THE UNIVERSITY BULLETIN 


Requests for the following publications must include your zip code and sho” 
be addressed as indicated. 


COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES, Dean of the College 

NATIONAL LAW CENTER, Dean of the Center 

SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE, Dean of the School 

Educa 
al Af 


UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE CATALOGUE (Arts and Sciences, 
Government and Business Administration, Public and Internation 
Office of Admissions 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, Admissions Office, School of Medicine 
SUMMER SESSIONS, Dean of the Summer Sessions 
SCHEDULE OF CLASSES: FALL AND SPRING SEMESTERS, Registrar 


SCHEDULE OF CLASSES: SUMMER SESSIONS, Dean of the Summer Sessions 
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Facilities, 14—17 
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COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS—DEGREE PROGRAMS 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Associate in Arts (A.A.), Back 
lor of Arts (B.A.), Bachelor of General Studies (B.Gen.Std.), Bachelor of * 
ence (B.S), Bachelor of Science in Environmental Health (B.S. in Env.Heal i 
Bachelor of Science in Geodetic and Cartographic Science (B.S. in Geod. € 
Cart.Sc.), Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology (B.S. in Med.Tech.), | 
Bachelor of Science in Oceanography (B.S. in Ocea.) 

GRADUATE ast 
Fine Arts (M.F.AJ, Master of Music (Mus.M.), Master of Science (M: | 
Master of Science for Teachers (M.S. for Teachers), and Doctor of philos! 
(Ph.D.) ! 


SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Master of Arts (M.A), M 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE: Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 
i 
NATIONAL LAW CENTER: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LL.M) w^ 
of Comparative Law (M.Comp.L.), Master of Comparative Law (An? 
Practice) (M.Comp.L.(Am.Prac.)), and Doctor of Juridical Science (S47 
aP 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE: Bachelor of Science (Civ gs 
gineering) (B.S. (C.E.)), Bachelor of Science (Electrical Engineering) a| 
(E.E.)), Bachelor of Science (Measurement Science ) (B.S (Meas.S.)) Peg 
lor of Science (Mechanical Engineering) (B.S. (M.E.J), Master of (8 
(M.S). Master of Engineering Administration (M.E.A.), and Doctor l 


ence (D.Sc.) 
jl 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION: Bachelor of Arts in Education (B.A. in Ed), pud 
of Science in Physical Education (B.S. in P.E.), Master of Arts 1n il 
(M.A.T.), Master of Arts in Education (M.A. in Ed). Education Spe 
(Ed.S.), and Doctor of Education (Ed.D.) 


p 
SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: Bachelor of i 1 
Administration (B.B.A.), Bachelor of Science in General Studies vt 
Gen.Std.), Master of Arts in Government (M.A. in Govt.), Master ani 
in Health Care Administration (M.A. in H.C.A.J, Master of Business gait 
tration (M.B.A.), Master of Public Administration (M.P.A.), Master © " d 
in Administration (M.S. in Adm.), Master of Urban and Region m^ 
(M. of Urb. and Reg.Plan.), Graduate Certificate in Health Care p»^ 
tion (Grad.Cert. in H.C.A.), Doctor of Business Administration 
and Doctor of Public Administration (D.P.A.) 


pA 
SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: Bachelor of pns Mast 
tificate of the Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies (Cert. of 1.8.5: jn pa) 
Arts (M.A.), and Master of Science in International Affairs (M= 
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1971 


June 


June 8 


July 5 
July 16 
‘July 19-2] 
July 22 


July 23 
September 1 
September 2—4 


1971-72 


September 7—8 


September 9 
September 20 
September 29 

October 8 
November 24 
November 29 
December 18 

January 3 
January 3-15 


1972 


Hanuary 20—22 


January 24 
February 4 
February 21 
March 13 


March 25 
April 3 
May 1 
May 5 

May 6-27 

May 29 
June 4 


ou 
Jy, Tes 
ly 19. in the 13-week session will meet on their regularly scheduled days during the week of 


Our, 
3 
of registration to 


be announced 


IHE CALENDAR 1971-72 


SUMMER TERM 


Registration for all sessions (12 am-7 pm) Monday 
First session and 13-week session begin Tuesday 

Holiday Monday 

First-session classes end Friday 

First-session examination period Monday-Wednesday 
Registration for students attending 2d session only (2-7 
pm) Thursday 

Second-session classes begin Friday 

Last day of classes Wednesday 

Second-session and 13-week session examination period 
Thursday-Saturday 


FALL SEMESTER 


Registration Tuesday (10 am-7 pm)-Wednesday (3-7 
pm) 

Only students whose last names begin with L through Z 
may register between 10 am and 1 pm Tuesday; only stu- 
dents whose last names begin with A through K may 
register between 1 and 4 pm Tuesday. All students may 
register between 4 and 7 pm Tuesday and on Wednesday 
Application for February graduation due as part of reg- 
istration 

Classes begin Thursday 

No classes Monday 

No classes W ednesday 

S.J.D. dissertations of February candidates due Friday 
Thanksgiving recess begins after last class Wednesday 
Classes resume Monday 

Last day of fall-semester classes Saturday 

LL.M. theses of February candidates due Monday 
Examination period Monday-Saturday 


SPRING SEMESTER 


Registration Thursday-Saturday 
Application for June graduation due as part of registra- 
tion 

Classes begin Monday 

S.J.D. dissertations of June candidates due Friday 
Winter Convocation (holiday) Monday 

Application for 1972-73 teaching fellowships due Mon- 
day 

Spring recess begins after last class Saturday 
Classes resume Monday 

LL.M. theses of June candidates due Monday 
Last day of spring-semester classes Friday 
Examination period Saturday—Saturday 
Memorial Day (holiday) Monday 
Commencement Sunday 


THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


HISTOR y 
THE LAW SCHOOL, the oldest in the District of Columbia. was established in 
RS With a formal program of two years of study. This was largely through 

E efforts of the Reverend George Whitefield Samson, President of Columbian 

epe, Whose action resulted in the purchase of a separate building for holding 
E classes, This building had belonged to Trinity Church, of which Francis 
t Key had been Senior Warden. It was occupied by the Law School until 


ty graduates, from twenty-two of the then thirty-seven states, received de- 
Whig in 1867. The School continued to have a student body and a faculty 


B reflected the fact that it was at the seat of our nation's government. As- 
ite Justices David J. Brewer and John Marshall Harlan of the Supreme 


adi of the United States were among the prominent members of the bench 
I ar who served as lecturers. st 
Stare 1877, one year after the first such program was adopted in the Unite 


' the Law School instituted a course leading to the degree of Master of 
Was e. In 1898, the course of instruction for the degree of Bachelor of Laws 
of extended to three years. The School took part in 1900 in the ee 
mitis ‘sociation of American Law Schools. Later, women students we 


adus, Pd in 1916 the first woman to take a regular course in law was 
ated. 


Wt, e Past quarter-century the Law School developed its course and seminar 


ies with consideration for the needs of first-degree and graduate students. 
Of f. “Bree of Doctor of Juridical Science was instituted in 1940. The —— 
reign lawyers who come to this country and who require additional prep 
for i for law work in the United States resulted in the creation of programs 
«© degrees of Master of Comparative Law in 1946 and Master of Com- 
Nati. aw (American Practice) in 1951. ; we 
E University, which had had an important place in legal education i 
"tnit Strict of Columbia since 1869, was merged in George Washington Uni- 
in August, 1954. 
b 8r 
Ogr 
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contemporary society. Emphasizing an interdisciplinary approach to modem 
social, political, scientific, and economic problems having legal implications, the 
Center also encourages close relations with other appropriate units of the Uni 
versity. 

In 1968, the Law Center established the degree of Juris Doctor as its firs! 
degree in law. 


LOCATION IN THE NATION'S CAPITAL 


Of special significance is the location of the National Law Center in the N& 
tion's Capital, the focal point of the law in action, both American and inter 
national. The work of the Center goes on in this environment, presenting * 
unique opportunity for observation and study of federal agencies—judicial, lee 
islative, and administrative. Readily accessible are the Supreme Court of # 
United States, the federal trial and appellate courts of the District of Columbi& | 
and, in addition, federal courts of special jurisdiction, such as the United Stat 
Court of Claims, the United States Court of Customs and Patent Appeals, 
Tax Court of the United States, and the Court of Military Appeals. Current 
federal legislation can be studied as it is considered by Congressional commit 
tees and as it comes up for debate on the floors of the House of Represen® 
tives and the Senate. With respect to the federal .administrative agencies, § 
dents here in Washington have matchless opportunities for study and obserV* | 
tion. They can attend informal and formal hearings of these agencies and € 
obtain from the docket sections complete records of administrative adjudicatio® 
in specific cases. Illustrative of such federal agencies are the Interstate 
merce Commission and the Civil Aeronautics Board in the field of transport 
tion; the Federal Trade Commission in the field of trade regulation; the 
ties and Exchange Commission in the field of security issues and corp? 
finance; the National Labor Relations Board in the field of labor-managemy 
relations; the United States Patent Office in the field of patent law; the Fed d 
Power Commission in the field of water, natural gas, and electric powers 
the Federal Communications Commission in the field of radio and television- , 
Supplementing these environmental advantages of law in action are the 
ceptional research library collections in the Library of Congress, in the vam 
departments of the Federal Government, and in the libraries of the headqua ^. 
of national and international organizations. The notable library of the Ca A 
Foundation for International Peace has been acquired by George Washingt 
University for use of research students in international and comparative r^ 
fields with respect to which Washington has come to be called “The C9P 
of the World." "| 
The years of residence at law school are years of participation in the x 
the community, which in the case of the George Washington University e 
tional Law Center is the government of the United States, As a conseque!" 
the study of law takes on added meaning, whether the goal be government ig 
ice or practice, general or specialized, and whatever the community in 
the student plans to practice. 


OBJECTIVES i 


he 
The primary purpose of the Center is to prepare men and women to = m 
needs of society in the many fields of law, public and private. These n 


sibi] 
ec 
law 
Writi 
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not only for technical skill but also for responsible leadership in the develop- 


Ment of the law and the 


llities the Center conduct 


administration of justice. In fulfilling these responsi- 
s (1) a program of study in preparation for the prac- 


Et. n it be general practice, specialized practice, or government 
in ced ^ e e publication of a law journal containing the results of research 
"d lic law; (3) a series of student professional co-curricular activities; (4) 

Y and research on an advanced level for foreign as well as for American 


Students: 


; and (5) a continuing legal education program for members of the bar. 


Juris Doctor Program 


Em Mom me DISTRIBUTION of the students who come to the Nation's 
~A > stu y dw makes this a truly national law school. Students from 
tries in ^ state in the Union here join students from several foreign coun- 
eir legal training. Last year over 400 colleges and universities were 


"Presented, 


Ihe basic curriculum leading to the Juris Doctor degree is ad- 


es pu : 
Ssed to the development and application of legal principles, skills, and ideals 


Ich 


it are indispensable to the equipment of a lawyer for professional respon- 
~y and leadership in modern society. It includes, first and foremost, the 


aditi . i i judi 
;, Onal core of legal education, namely, the study of legal materials—judi- 


» Statutory, and administrative 
Dan of their use. It also includes the study of the nature and purpose of 

, i E of the Anglo-American legal system, and the history and stand- 
à m egal profession; practice in the skills of legal research and legal 
; entary training in trial and appellate practice; and, through the 


and instruction in the understanding and 


lum of seminars, experience in group handling of legal problems. 


NTERING CLASSES 


The Curri : : : 
lu, p culum is organized so that students may begin the study of law for the 


A 


ctor degree only at the start of the fall semester. 


Transfer students 


enter ; 
nter at the start of the spring semester also. 


0 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


miss: : R j E ; 
lon to candidacy for the degree of Juris Doctor requires a Bachelor of 


r iv : x n ` . 
Qual, *Quivalent degree from an accredited college or university, a satisfactory 


On 


S 


Tety 


C 


rom th 
Vice P) : 
ky, Calif. Nassau Street, Princeton, N.J. 08540; or 1947 Center Street, Berke- 
lates. 124004. The test is administered at various centers in the United 
See I5 anticipated that the testing dates for 1971-72 will be in October, 
r, February, A pril, 


N 
D 


. Pers 
lon 


i 
ante > BOOd standing to 


0: 


of work, and an acceptable distribution of courses. Eligibility is based 
9nal and scholastic records and on the result of the Law School Admis- 
No applicant will be acceptable in transfer who is ineligible to 
Cam a previously attended law school. From the appli- 
a IS made by the Committee on Admissions. 
lon concerning the Law School Admission Test may be obtained 
* Dean of the National Law Center or from the Educational Testing 


and July. Completed application blanks and fees 
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must be received by the Educational Testing Service at least two weeks befor 
the date of the test. It is not necessary that formal application for admissi 
be made prior to taking the test. 


ADVANCED STANDING 


Advanced standing toward the degree of Juris Doctor may be granted for work 
successfully completed in other law schools which are members of the Associ® 
tion of American Law Schools or are approved by the American Bar Associs 
tion. Transferred credits will not be recognized in excess of those which mig 
be earned in a similar period in the National Law Center. 

Advanced standing will not be granted for law work already counted toward 
the Bachelor of Arts or other pre-legal degree. 


TUITION DEPOSIT 


Every student admitted to the National Law Center as a candidate for the de 
gree of Juris Doctor must submit a $100 tuition deposit after receipt of notific® 
tion of acceptance. This deposit is credited toward tuition and is refundable 
in full only in cases of applicants called into military service; $50 will be " 
funded if notification is received by July 1 that the student does not intend * 
enter in the fall, $20 will be refunded if notification is received by September " 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


The student must have completed a residence period of three academic yad 
(four years for evening students) and 84 semester hours of required and el ; 
tive courses, with a cumulative average of at least 65. At least one acade ith 
year of residence and 28 semester hours are required of students admitted W! 
advanced standing. The work of the final semester or summer session must 
completed while in residence at the National Law Center. Credits allowed $i 
way of advanced standing are not included in computing the average requ 
for graduation. mr. 
Graduation Requirements Sce page 38 for a statement of the gradua 
requirements 


HONORS 


in 4 
The degree of Juris Doctor "With Honors" is awarded students who obtaif 
minimum cumulative average of 75 but less than 85: the degree of Juris WT 
"With Highest Honors" is awarded students who obtain a minimum cumu F 
average of 85. 


RESIDENCE 


od of 
Candidates for the Juris Doctor degree must complete a residence "P 
three academic years. Attendance in the day division for the fall and in the 
semesters constitutes residence for an academic year; similar attendance yes d 
evening division constitutes residence for three-fourths of an acaden silt 
Consequently, a day student must attend 6 semesters to meet residence hedulé 
ments; an evening student must attend 8. Students authorized to take © 
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of less than 10 hours in the day division or less than 6 hours in the evening 
division receive residence credit on a proportional basis. Students who attend 
the Summer sessions receive fractional residence credit. 


CURRICULUM 


Required and Elective Courses.—A program of required and elective courses 
h been developed to assure coverage of the basic courses and allow a degree 
of flexibility to meet the diverse interests of students. At the present time, the 
Irst-year Courses and one additional course are required, leaving a total of 
Ours of electives. It is important that students plan ahead regarding their 
electives, 

Legal Writing.—Two semester hours of credit in legal writing are required 
after the first year for the Juris Doctor degree. This requirement may be met 
y Service on the Law Review or by the satisfactory completion of a seminar 
Which requires a research paper, Law 344 Legal Writing, or Law 598 Research 
^ Public Law 

rial Practice Court.—Classroom instruction is conducted in pleading and 

p *dure, trial and appellate practice, and evidence. This instruction includes 
Sunding in the principles of the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure and the 
«sral Rules of Criminal Procedure. Students participating in the work of the 
"al Practice Court serve as junior counsel and as senior counsel in the trying 
A special section of the court is devoted exclusively to the trial of 


Experience in preparing and arguing appellate court cases is avail- 
h the Case Club € ompetition 


e throug 


"— —— 


e"! 


is 
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Patent Law.—The following courses are particularly suggested for student 
interested in patent law: Unfair Trade Practices, Patent Law, Patent Office 
Practice, Patent Trial and Appellate Practice, Court Review of Patent Office 
Decisions, and Federal Antitrust Laws. Additional courses recommended af 
Advanced Topics in Patent Law and Trade Regulation Seminar. 


Day Division 
FIRST YEAR 


FALL SEMESTER SPRING SEMESTER 


4 
Contracts I . 4 Contracts II ..... i 
Forts 4 Property o 
Criminal Law and Procedure ............ 4 Constitutional Law ..........c.:.cccscsssesee? i 
Legal Research and Writing .............. 2 Civil Procedure 
. Fit CN 4 
Total semester hours .....................-« 14 Total semester hours .................« l 
SECOND YEAR — | 
FALL SEMESTER SPRING SEMESTER 
4 
EE SNE RUPEE dE Mi ME 14  HyldeBes s eoreorrerocerocest ei D "y 
Elective re - 
a iir 14 
Total semester hours .................. 14 Total semester hours .............. E 
THIRD YEAR 
FALL SEMESTER SPRING SEMESTER 
i 14 
ae Se 12 "JHiective ea D — 
Legal writing requirement 
(see page 11) 2 - 
Total semester hours ................ eee 14 Total semester hours ...........«« e" 
Evening Division 
FIRST YEAR Er 4 
FALL SEMESTER SPRING SEMESTER 4 
SD co e MB E ee 4 Contracts II .............oeeeeeeareese a ent 
olo RETIN SIZE PES TRE s 4 Criminal Law and Procedure em À « 
Legal Research and Writing .. 2 Civil Procedure ............... em e 
2n 10 


Total semester hours .......................... 10 Total semester hours .........«« i 


JURIS DOCTOR PROGRAM 


SECOND YEAR 


FALL SEMESTER SPRING SEMESTER 
' Property 4 Constitutional Law ................. rn 4 

NS aE 3 SUED o Fee CURES OS I SRI ens 6 
Total semester hours .........ccrcceccceseess 10 Total semester hours ............... 10 
THIRD YEAR 

FALL SEMESTER SPRING SEMESTER 

BEES Desenin. aec Cricnincloy 9 Beodenel—— e E 
“gal writing requirement Elective oe... EA FE ee ede bees 6 
(see page 11) 2 

Total semester hours ...........cecceeceseeses 10 Total semester hours ............. 10 

FOURTH YEAR 

PALL SEMESTER SPRING SEMESTER 

BREE oR M ene do 10  Hhctiea. sosiijrignig qiiia 10 
al semester hours... 10 Total semester hours ............. e 10 


Elective 


THE LAW REVIEW 


The George Washington Law Review, edited and managed by students of the 
National Law Center, is devoted exclusively to state and federal public law. 
d location of the University in the National Capital, where M poets 
Cell “es of federal public law may be observed in operation, affords an u 
ed Opportunity for specialization in this field. A. 
* staff participates in a two-year Law Review program. The editorial staff 
ected from among those students who have successfully completed - 
the. year of Review work. Students receive four hours of academic credit for 
two-year program. 


IS sel 


THE JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL LAW AND ECONOMICS 


The + t 
* Journal oj International Law and Economics is a biannual publication of 


ing, ^ Center, presenting articles and commentary on public and private 
“ational financial development, comparative law, and international ns 
“onjunction with a faculty adviser, it is managed and edited by a student 
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board of editors. Third-year students serving on the board of editors may earn 
one or two semester hours of credit by registering for Law 346 Credit Activities. 


THE STUDENT BAR ASSOCIATION 


Every student in the Juris Doctor program is a member of the Student Bar 
Association, which is organized to enable students to become better acquainted 
with problems of the profession, to foster professional ideals, and to bring 
about closer contact with members of the profession engaged in active practice 
of the law. The work of the Student Bar Association is carried on by various 
committees and by group and general meetings of a professional and social 
nature. From time to time lectures are given by outstanding authorities On 
legal and professional problems. 

An important activity is the Van Vleck Case Club Competition, which pro- 
vides an opportunity for training in appellate advocacy. First- and second-year 
students participate as contestants before courts composed of members of the 
Faculty and the local bar. Senior law students of the Case Club also sit a$ 
judges. The final argument is held before a court composed of distinguish 
federal judges. 

The Legal Aid Program is under the joint sponsorship of the George Wash- 
ington University Student Bar Association and the Junior Bar Section of the 
District of Columbia Bar Association. Participating students assist court-ap- 
pointed attorneys in the preparation of cases for trial or appeal. Qualified sec 
ond- and third-year students are eligible for participation in the program. 

The International Law Society is another activity supported by the Student 
Bar Association. The Society offers a forum for speakers in this field and 
provides a way in which its members can participate in international legal activi- 
ties in Washington. : 

In the ranking of member associations by the American Law Student Associa- 
tion, the George Washington University Student Bar Association has receiv 
first place twice and second place twice in past years. 


ORDER OF THE COIF 


The Order of the Coif, a national honor society with chapters in over forty law 
schools, aims “to foster a spirit of careful study and to mark in a fitting mann 

those who have attained a high grade of scholarship.” The George Washingto® 
University Chapter was established in 1926. Members are elected each Y 
from the highest-ranking 10 per cent of the graduating Juris Doctor candidates: 


Master’s and Doctoral Programs 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE under law is a matter so vast and comple* 
that some who hold the Bachelor of Laws or Juris Doctor degree feel the pet 
for further study. The Master's and doctoral programs give students the OP 
portunity to broaden and deepen their understanding of the law. 
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The Master of Laws candidate may follow a program of general study or 
Concentrate in one of the specialized areas listed below. Courses in each of 
these areas are included in the 401—600 series. Graduates who complete 
their work in one of these areas may have the field of specialization noted on 
their diplomas. 

Administrative Law: Economic Regulation 

Comparative Law 

Corporation Law 

Environmental Law 

Government Procurement Law 

International Law 

Labor Law 

Law and Poverty 

Law, Psychiatry, and Criminology 

Law, Science, and Technology 

Natural Resources Law 

Patent and Trade Regulation Law 

Taxation 

Urban Legal Studies 

Programs leading to the degree of Doctor of Juridical Science offer the ad- 
Vànced student the opportunity to concentrate on research and writing in a 
SPecific area of interest to the legal profession. 
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MASTER OF LAWS 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


A Bachelor's degree from an accredited college or university* and a Bachelor 
of Laws, Juris Doctor, or equivalent degree from a law school which is a mem- 
ber of the Association of American Law Schools or is approved by the Amer- 
ican Bar Association are required. The applicant must demonstrate (by a B 
average or equivalent performance measure, high class standing, Law Review 
experience, positions held, or professional achievements) that he is capable of 
Master's level work. Advanced standing is not granted for credits earned while 
a candidate for the first degree in law. 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


The student must complete a residence period of not less than two semesters, 
which should be continuous. All requirements for the degree must be completed 
in this Law Center and in a period not exceeding three years from the time of 
registration for the degree. The student must complete 24 semester hours of 
courses as approved by his adviser and the Dean, including Law 599—600, 
Thesis. A minimum average of 75 is required. 

Candidates for the degree in a selected field of specialization must complete 
a minimum of 12 of the required 24 semester hours in courses of the select 
field. Each Master of Laws program of study should include a substantial num- 
ber of 401—600 series courses. 


MASTER'S THESIS 


Each candidate for the degree of Master of Laws is expected to write a Mas 
ter's thesis (Law 599—600) under the supervision of a member of the faculty 9 
the National Law Center. Four hours of credit will be granted for success 
completion of the thesis. The purpose of this requirement is to demonstratë 
the ability of the student to perform research in a special area of the law and t0 
produce a scholarly paper containing the results of this research. The thesis 
is expected to be of substantially the same quality as a Law Review article. 
requirement for a Master’s thesis may be waived in appropriate circumstances: 

The thesis in its final form must be presented to the Dean no later than 
date specified in the Calendar. Two complete copies are required. It 1$ el 
responsibility of the candidate to obtain from the Office of the Dean a ur" 
copy of the regulations governing the styling and reproduction of theses. iof 
mandatory thesis binding fee of $10 must be paid at the time of registrati 
for the last semester's work. NT 

Accepted theses become the property of the University and are deposite fof 
the Law Library, where the duplicate copies are bound and made available 2 
circulation. Permission to publish or adapt material must be secured 
the Dean. 


HONORS 


ts 
The degree of Master of Laws “With Highest Honors” is awarded stude? 


who obtain a minimum cumulative average of 85. 


* The Dean is authorized to make exceptions in appropriate cases. 
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GRADUATE COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


The Master of Laws candidate is encouraged to take graduate courses related 

to his field of interest in other departments of this University. A maximum of 
| © semester hours will be credited toward the degree for such courses; however, 

"redit will be granted only if the courses are given on campus. Courses 
numbered 101—200 may be taken for graduate credit only if the student receives 
the approval of the instructor at the time of registration and does additional 
Work, as prescribed by the department offering the course. 


MENSORTIUM OF UNIVERSITIES OF THE WASHINGTON 

` LITAN AREA, INC. 

A candidate for the Master of Laws degree may take graduate courses at 
Corgetown University Law Center through the Consortium of Universities of 

eve Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc. A maximum of 6 semester hours of 
Uch Courses will be credited toward the degree. Permission to take Con- 
ium courses must be granted by the Dean and the Registrar. 


DOCTOR OF JURIDICAL SCIENCE 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Admission to candidacy for the degree of Doctor of Juridical Science requires 
tye nlor of Arts or equivalent degree from an approved college or univer- 
rank’ à Bachelor of Laws, Juris Doctor, or equivalent degree, earned with high 
^v" from a law school which is a member of the Association of American 
E Schools or is approved by the American Bar Association; outstanding 
app for scholarly work in the field of law; and faculty approval of the 
< cant's dissertation topic. The applicant must also demonstrate his writing 
Wit, by submitting a copy of one or more papers or articles which he has 
en. He must submit an outline of his proposed dissertation topic in some 
..» Indicating by chapter and division within chapter the exact scope of the 
ject. There should be a bibliography for each chapter listing books, reports, 
8, and Law Review articles to be considered. Although the outline cannot 
x ‘ct every detail of the subsequent research, it must be sufficiently definite to 
td the faculty a basis for evaluation. 


DEG»... 
SREE REQUIREMENTS 


deg, Candidate must complete (1) a residence period of not less than one aca- 
meet (2) a course of study and research—designated by his consultative 
itelugi and approved by the faculty—of no less than 8 semester hours 
te Dg Jurisprudence, unless previously taken, and two seminars in which 
tion “© papers are required; and (3) an acceptable dissertation. The disserta- 
Must be submitted no later than three years from the date of approval of 

lay osertation subject. The applicant who proposes to write on a comparative 
^ Plc must have a reading knowledge of the language in which the relevant 
"als are to be found. At the conclusion of. his first year of residence, or 


ES 


D " n 
ĉan is authorized to make exceptions in appropriate cases. 
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at such other time as the faculty may set, the candidate must pass an oral exam- 
ination in those fields of study selected by the consultative committee. This 
examination is conducted by the consultative committee and such other mem 
bers of the faculty and qualified experts as are selected by the faculty. 

No later than the date specified in the Calendar, the candidate must submit 
to the Dean two complete copies of the dissertation and two copies of an ab 
stract (not to exceed 600 words) of his dissertation. One copy of the abstract 
is sent to University Microfilms, Inc., for inclusion in their monthly publica- 
tion, Dissertation Abstracts, which is distributed nationally. 

Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction of 
the dissertation, preparation of the abstract, and services offered by University 
Microfilms, Inc., are available in the Office of the Dean. The successful cam 
didate for the doctorate is required, before receiving his degree, to pay a fee for 
the service rendered by University Microfilms, Inc. To be acceptable the dis 
sertation must, in the opinion of the examining committee, constitute a substan 
tial contribution to the field of law concerned and be suitable for publication: 
Additional information will be supplied by the Dean. Accepted dissertations 
become the property of the University and are deposited in the Law Library: | 
where the duplicate copies are bound and made available for circulation. Per 
mission to publish or adapt material in them must be secured from the Dean. 


Degree Programs for Foreign Students 


THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER has several programs of study available to students 
trained in law outside the United States. These programs fall into two gè 
categories: (1) those directed toward preparing the student for a bar exam 
tion in an American jurisdiction and (2) those that enable the student to retu 
to his country with a more thorough understanding of some aspect of Amer 
ican law. 

A student with a degree from a foreign law school is normally admitted © 
the Center as a Provisional Student, so that the faculty can evaluate his wor 
before admitting him to degree candidacy. Appropriate credit will be grant 
for work taken as a Provisional Student. th 

In order to qualify for admission to the bar of an American jurisdiction, 
student may apply for either the Juris Doctor (J.D.) or the Master of o 
parative Law (American Practice) (M.Comp.L. (Am.Prac.)) degrees. " 
J.D. degree requires 84 semester hours of work in law school (credit i$ give M 
for work in a foreign law school only in exceptional circumstances) an 
qualify the student to take most U.S. bar examinations. The M. Comp: 
(Am.Prac.) degree requires 28 semester hours of work and satisfies the 
quirements of the District of Columbia Bar. The student is cautioned 10 p " 
tain the requirements of the bar for which he intends to qualify prior t0 seit 
tion of his law school program. $ 

A student planning to return to his country may undertake a program «U 
ing to the degree of Master of Comparative Law (M.Comp.L.); or, if ra 
outstanding qualifications, he may undertake advanced work leading to " 
Master of Laws (LL.M.) or Doctor of Juridical Science (S.J.D.) degree. per 
M.Comp.L. degree programs enable the student to gain a broader compre 


ina 
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Sion of the American legal system by taking basic courses in the Law Center. 


he LL.M. and S.J.D. programs allow the student to work in advanced or spe- 
Clalized legal fields. 


ADMISSION PROCEDURE 


For g 
dents see pages 24-26. 

. Application, required records, and scores on the Test of English as a For- 
eien Language (see details below) must be received from foreign applicants no 
ater than June 1 for the fall semester (April 1 for candidates for the Juris 
®ctor degree) and November 1 for the spring semester. 


| 
| 
REQUIRED RECORDS l 


Applican 
the De 


ts must request all educational institutions attended to send directly to 
l] 
tiong t | 


an official credentials listing subjects studied, grades received, examina- 
aken, and degrees received. Certified copies of diplomas and certificates 
tom secondary schools and all colleges and universities attended are required. 


come the property of the University and cannot be returned. 


“cords of state examinations and certificates are also needed. All records | | 
Í 


LANGUAGE TEST 

Students whose native tongue is not English are required to take the Test of 

meth as a Foreign Language. Students are responsible for making arrange- 
ents for taking the test and should address inquiries to TOEFL, Educational 

getting Service, Princeton, New Jersey 08540, U.S.A. The completed applica- | 


2 Orm should be returned to the Testing Service at Princeton well in ad- 
ce of the 
va oR fee, which should be remitted with the application, entitles the stu- 
the 7° have his test score sent to three different institutions. Registration for 
«ct Of English as a Foreign Language does not constitute application for 
‘sion to George Washington University. . 
tion x Bulletin of Information, obtainable without charge, contains a — | 
cond the test as well as rules regarding application, fees, reports, an 
ct of the test; lists of examination centers; examination dates; and an 
P'ication blank. On the application for the test, the student should specify | 
“t the Scores be sent to the Dean’s Office. l 


ENTRA n, 
TRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


«t the Degree of Juris Doctor.—Entrance requirements for foreign students 
r * same as those stated on pages 9—10, except that advanced standing is 
s 8ranted for study in foreign law schools | 
Lay > the Degrees of Master of Comparative Law and Master of Comparative 
Dletj (American Practice).—The entrance requirements are the — Á 
*Quivai of and graduation from à course in arts, — ie ae ^ ^ 

law f cw to graduation from a gymnasium, lycee, or liceo; and graduatio 

^ ^ , pe cognized foreign university. Se ee mes 

essit © Degree of Master of Laws. —The entrance requiremen s 
Completion of and graduation from a course in arts, philosophy, letters, 


are] 


. T . » b 2 " 1 
eneral Admission information concerning all National Law Center stu 


- fi [| 
beginning of the semester for which the applicant seeks admission. iE 
| 
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or sciences, equivalent to graduation from a gymnasium, lycee, or liceo; an 
graduation in law from a recognized foreign university. The applicant mus 
demonstrate (by good academic record or equivalent performance measure 
high class standing, positions held, or professional achievements) that he | 
capable of Master's level work and must demonstrate a sufficient backgrount 
in the Common Law to undertake the Master's program. 

For the Degree of Doctor of Juridical Science.—The entrance requirement 
are the successful completion of and graduation from a course in arts, ph! 
losophy, letters, or sciences, equivalent to graduation from a gymnasium, lyc& 
or liceo; graduation in law from a recognized foreign university; outstanding 
capacity for scholarly work in the field of law; and faculty approval of 
applicant's dissertation topic. The applicant must also demonstrate his writinf 
ability by submitting a copy of one or more papers or articles which he b? 
written. He must submit an outline of his proposed dissertation topic in somé 
detail, indicating by chapter and division within chapter the exact scope of the 
project. There should be a bibliography for each chapter listing books, reports: 
cases, and articles to be considered. Although the outline cannot predict eve 
detail of the subsequent research, it must be sufficiently definite to afford thé 
faculty a basis for evaluation. 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


Juris Doctor, Master of Laws, and Doctor of Juridical Science.—Degr* 
requirements for foreign students are the same as those stated on pages 10-13 
16, and 17-18. j 

Master of Comparative Law.—The student must complete a residence period 
of not less than two semesters, which should be continuous, All requirem 
for the degree must be completed in a period not exceeding three years 
the time of registration for the degree. The student must complete satisfac 
torily 24 semester hours of approved courses of the Center, or of such 
departments of the University as the faculty of the Center shall approve. 

Master of Comparative Law (American Practice).—The requirements fot 
this degree are the same as those for the degree of Master of Comparative ) 
except that the degree of Master of Comparative Law (American Pra 
requires 28 semester hours of course work with a cumulative average OF E 
least 65. 


Unclassified Students 


TWO TYPES OF STUDENTS may be admitted to the National Law Center as U 
classified Students, in accordance with the following regulations: i 

1. A candidate for a Bachelor of Laws or Juris Doctor degree with an abo à 
average record at another law school which is a member of the Associa! 
American Law Schools or is approved by the American Bar Association d 
at the discretion of the Dean, be admitted as an Unclassified Student tO * 
credits for transfer to the other law school. 

2. Graduates of law schools which are members of the Association of 
ican Law Schools or are approved by the American Bar Association who 
to take advanced courses without pursuing degree programs may be admitt 
Unclassified Students. Applicants with inferior records will not be admit 


J 


Ti 


ed # 
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Unclassified Students participate in the work 


dent may be credited toward Master's and Doctor of J 


at this institution if the student tr; nsfers to degree status 


Continuing Legal Education 


MEMBERS OF THE BAR wishing to keep abreast of current developments in the 
law may register for any of the courses in the National Law Center on a non- 
Credit basis as Continuing Legal Education students. Such students do not take 
*Xaminations in courses and no grades are recorded for their work. 

A simplified admission and registration procedure is used and must be com- 
Pleted on or before the last day of regular registration for the appropriate 
Semester, Continuing Legal Education students pay only the tuition fee on the 
*emester-hour basis. They may not participate in student activities or benefit 
Tom the medical privileges of the University. (Continuing Legal Education 
Tegistrations are subject to cancellation if courses are filled by regularly reg- 
istered students.) 


of the course, take examina- 
tions, and have their grades recorded. Credit earned as an l nclassified Stu- 


uridical Science degrees 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 


DAY CLASSES meet in the mornings in fifty-minute periods and in the afternoons 
E fifty-minute periods and also in sessions of two fifty-minute periods, Monday 
rough Friday. Trial Practice Court and certain other courses meet for two- ! 
Our periods on Saturday mornings. | 
| 


te classes meet from 5:50 to 7:40 p.m., Monday through Friday. A 


às Credit course, e.g., Evidence, meets two evenings a week; a three-credit 
u 


Í 
| 
i rse, e.g., Administrative Law, meets two evenings a week for one-half the l| | ji 
Mester and one evening for the other half; a two-credit course, e.g., Contracts | 
eR meets one evening a week, The evening division conforms to the standards | 
the day division, the full-time faculty participating in the instruction. | 
Xaminations for both day and evening classes may be given in the after- | 


no > e : t ^ ; " 
9n only. Examinations for day students may be given in the evening only. 


SUMMER TERM 


A À à : 
m Of two sessions, with day and evening classes, is offered in the summer. | 


io Inuing students and transfer students may register for either or both ses- 
ns. No beginning students are admitted to the Juris Doctor program in the 
mmer term. 


© summer term is shorter than a semester of the academic year, and, as a 
quence, a student must attend two and one-half summer terms to receive 
*nce credit for one academic year or attend one and one-half summer 
to receive residence credit for a semester. 
ay c of 6 semester hours may be taken each session by day students. 
Sion or e receive four-tenths of a semester of residence credit for each ses- | 1 
hours A € summer term in which they are registered for 3 or more semester 
Students e of 4 semester hours may be taken each session by evening | 
. Evening students receive three-tenths of a semester of residence credit 


for 

e : È ; ^ 

em ach session of the summer term in which they are registered for 2 or more 
ester hours, | 


nse 
Tesid 


iste amer students planning to take the New York bar examination must reg- 
at the beginning of the term for both sessions and must complete both and 
23 
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carry a program of at least ten classroom periods a week for day students and 
at least eight classroom periods a week for evening students. 


THE LAW LIBRARY 


The Law Library of substantially over 110,000 volumes is housed in the mod- 
ern Jacob Burns Law Library Building, adjoining Stockton Hall on the south 
side. This facility, opened for use on October 1, 1967, comprises nine floor 
and deck levels with about 49,000 square feet of floor space. Its shelf capacity 
now in place will accommodate over 170,000 volumes; with supplementary 
shelving in Stockton Hall and a small branch for the Law Review in Bacon 
Hall, the library provides space for almost 200,000 volumes. Seating for more 
than 450 readers is provided in four reading rooms, lounge and smoking areas; 
carrels, enclosed study cubicles, semi-private reading alcoves, and seminar 
rooms. Three photocopy machines are provided for reader use. g 

The collections comprise a comprehensive working library of Anglo-Amert- 
can law, with supplementary material in disciplines peripheral to law (such a$ 
business, finance, labor relations, sociology, criminology, political science, biog- 
raphy, foreign affairs, and others). Special areas are maintained for collections 
in tax law, labor law, patent-trademark-copyright law, international law, aní 
foreign and comparative law. Included in the collections are the appellate deck 
sions of all state courts and decisions of the federal courts, with comprehensive 
collections of English and Canadian court decisions; the currently annotat 
statutes of the 50 states; all federal statutes; English and Canadian statutes; 
selected statutes of other nations; and an extensive periodical collection, kept 
current by more than 700 subscriptions, covering virtually all American leg? 
periodicals and most of those published in English throughout the world. 
library is strong in its treatise holdings, administrative and regulatory materials 
and Congressional coverage. The growing international law holdings inclu 
virtually complete collections of United Nations printed material and that © 
the European Economic Community, all recent material from the Internation 
Labor Organization, and current and retrospective collections of internation? 
treaties. A large portion of the holdings of the former library of the Carneg 
Endowment for International Peace, acquired by the University in 1950, are in 
the Law Library, as is most of the library of the former National University 
Law School, which merged with George Washington University in 1954. 


Admission B. —— 


APPLICANTS ARE URGED to submit application forms and complete creden 
well in advance of the semester for which they seek admission. Two T $ 
signed photographs and an application fee of $25 for a degree candidate, 
for an Unclassified Student, must accompany the application. aod 

Forms for application for admission or readmission are available at 
should be returned to the Office of the Dean of the National Law Cent 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

For further details concerning students from foreign institutions, see pases 
18-20. 


ADMISSION 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 


Juris Doctor Program.— Beginning students are admitted only at the start of 
the fall semester. 

The applicant should register with the Law School Data Assembly Service 
(LSDAS) by completing and mailing the registration form supplied with each 
Application blank. A transcript from each college or university attended should 
then be sent directly to LSDAS, Educational Testing Service, Box 944, Prince- 
lon, New Jersey 08540. No transcript should be sent to the National Law 
Center. The LSDAS will analyze the transcript and send a copy to this law 
School and others designated on the registration form. If the transcript which 

as been forwarded to LSDAS does not show evidence of receipt of a Bache- 
lor's degree, the applicant will be asked, upon acceptance, to submit a final 
transcript directly to the National Law Center. 

To provide time for the evaluation of credentials of beginning students, all 
Papers, including the Law School Admission Test score, should be received by 

* National Law Center before April 1. This means that the October or De- 
ember Law School Admission Test should be taken (see “Entrance Require- 
Ments,” pages 9-10) 

All papers of transfer students should be received by the Office of the Dean 
no later than May 1 for the fall semester, December 1 for the spring semester, 
, » One month prior to registration for the summer session for which applica- 
tion is made. 

„Or additional information, see the official Pre-Law Handbook, 1971-72 
dition, available in October, 1971, and prepared by the Law School Admission 

“st Council and the Association of American Law Schools. This book includes 
a terial on the law and lawyers, pre-law preparation, applying to law schools, 
& the study of law, together with individualized information on most Ameri- 
an law schools, It may be obtained at college bookstores or ordered from 
“cational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey 08540. ie 
the aster’s and Doctoral Programs.—Students are admitted at the beginning of 

fall semester, the spring semester, or any of the summer sessions. 
PPlication for admission, together with all required credentials, must be 
“ceived by August 1 for the fall semester, December 15 for the spring semes- 
NM one month prior to registration for the summer session for which ap- 
lon is made. 
"classified Students. Lawyers who wish to take graduate courses are 

Mitted at the beginning of the fall semester, the spring semester, or any of 
Bache sessions. Students who wish to earn credits for transfer — 
the a of Laws or Juris Doctor degree at another institution are MM to 
unu mmer sessions; they are admitted to the fall or spring semester only in 

Sual circumstances. 
wishe PPlication for admission, with required credentials, for a a 
degree to earn credits for transfer toward a Bachelor of Laws or Juris ; or 

at another law school (see pages 20-21), should be received at the 

th Se of the Dean at least one month prior to the first day of registration for 
Mester or summer session for which application is made. À 

to ta Application for admission, with required credentials, for lawyers eh om 

of t £raduate courses (see pages 20-21), should be received at the ce 


temen, Dean by August 1 for the fall semester, December 15 for the spring 
Which ^ and one month prior to registration for the summer session for 
a 


Pplication is made. 
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Continuing Legal Education Students.—Students file a simplified form at any 
time prior to the first day of classes of the term concerned. No application fee 
is required, and no credentials are necessary. 


READMISSION 


A student who was previously registered but did not attend during the most 
recent semester (summer term excluded) should file an application for readmis- 
sion. Closing dates for readmission are the same as those for admission (see 
above). 

If the student has attended one or more higher institutions during his ab- 
sence from the University or if he applies as a degree candidate and was pre- 
viously a nondegree student, he must have complete, official transcripts sent to 
the Dean. 


Registration s 


BEFORE ATTENDING CLASSES each student must present himself in person fof 
registration. No student will be registered until proper credentials have been 
filed and approved (see “Admission”). 

No registration is accepted for less than a semester or one summer session. 

A student may not register concurrently in George Washington University 
arid another institution without the prior permission of the dean of the college 
school, or division in which he is registered in this University. Registration n 
more than one college, school, or division of the University requires the written 
permission of the deans concerned, prior to registration. Allowance of credit 
for work done concurrently at another institution will be at the discretion o 
the Dean. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR REGISTRATION 


No student who is suspended or whose record is not clear for any reason » 
eligible to register. . 
New Student.—Upon receipt of a letter of admission a new student is eligible 
for registration on the stated days of registration. 
Readmitted Student.—A student previously registered who was not registered 
for courses during the preceding semester or summer session must apply ™. 
and receive a letter of readmission (see “Readmission,” above) before he 


eligible for registration. 


TIME AND PLACE OF REGISTRATION 


d 1 í hé 
Registration is held in Stockton Hall, 720 Twentieth Street, N.W., during a 
, x s anual) 
following periods: fall semester, September 7 and 8, spring semester, Janue 
. JEUTTAD 

20-22. Hours of registration will be announced in the Schedule of Class 


which will be available well in advance of each semester. to 
A late-registration fee of $15 is charged each student who is permitted 

register after the regular registration days 

Registration may be changed only with the permission of the Dean. 


Fees and Financial Regulations 


THE FOLLOWING FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS were adopted for the aca- 
demic year 1971—72. (See Jage 28 for projected tuition increases for 1972-75.) 


Tuition Fees 


All law students except candidates for the degree of Doctor of Juridical Science: 


Full-time program (11 hours or more), each semester................. $975.00 
Part-time program, each semester hour — —n—— 74.00 
Doctor of Juridical Science,* including the final examination...................... 2,050.00 
In; xL à 
University Center Fee (nonrefundable) 
For students registered for 11 or more semester hours: 
en | RBS aL SPE pee Sidi 37.50 
9r students registered for less than 11 semester hours in a semester: 
For each semester hour for which the student registers...................... 3.50 
?r students maintaining "continuous registration" status: 
o METRE ERE AUR I eus 3.50 
Graduation Fees 
J . 
"r5 Doctor, Master's, Doctor's degrees... 25.00 
F um 
ee for binding Master's Thesis............ idvbisdi Geli CX — 10.00 
Fee ¢ i : 
** for Microfilm Serv ice (S.D. candidates) -afr de® —— 30.00 
Resi ; 
*sidence Hall Fees (See page 41) 
Specia] Fees 
Applinas; 
poication fee (degree candidate), nonrefundable....................... nnns 25.00 
> “eye fee (unclassified student), nonrefundable......................--.- XN 5.00 
Plication fee for room reservation, nonrefundable....................... eren 100.00 


IVices), charged each student (except students registered for "continu- 

registration”) for each semester or any part thereof except the sum- 
te for """'————— is 10.00 
ES Special examinations, for each subject.. . ee 
C ima ration fee, for failure to register within the designated period... 15.00 

Ous re e Registration fee, for post-J.D. students, to maintain "continu- 

after E ration during any semester of absence from the University or 

cial da mpletion of tuition requirements.+ Due and payable on the offi- 
ays of registration : Men as aie e a e Rete 74.00 


* tuit 

ive "y^ fee is to be paid at the rate of $512.50 a semester for four successive semesters, ex- 
iS ne ae Summer term or terms. No “continuous registration" fee will be charged if a third 
pon of tim ed for completion of the degree requirements. If the Faculty should approve an exten- 
te, €, the student must maintain continuous registration and pay the continuous registration 
T 


è co 

h n < ) i 

e degree, nous registration fee applies toward neither financial nor residence requirements for 
tis fee does not apply to students granted military leave (see page 39) 
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Late payment fee, charged for failure to make payments when due (see 


“Payment of Fees," below) : ! sow : Linn $15.00 
Financial reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial encumbrance 

for nonpayment of fees (see "Payment of Fees," below) ; 35.00 
Returned check fee, charged a student whose check is returned because of 

insufficient funds or improper drafting....................... erre 15.00 
Transcript fee, for each transcript of record........... s 2.00 


Registration on campus in the University entitles each student to the following 
University privileges: the services of the Student Career Services Office; the use 
of the University Library; gymnasium privileges; admission to all athletic con- 
tests, unless otherwise specified; subscription to the University Hatchet, the 
student newspaper; admission to University debates; medical attention as dê- 
scribed under Student Health Service. These privileges terminate and a st 
dent is no longer in residence when he withdraws or is dismissed from thé 
University. 


PROJECTED TUITION INCREASES 1972-75 


In order that students and their parents may plan more realistically, tuition iff* 
creases for the academic years 1972-73, 1973-74, and 1974-75 have been 
estimated as follows: 


*Increase by year (full-time students): 


yp ap a aerea OR CERT CANI C $250.00 

OOA op A enable ac olg oe Malt M decens Sas 2: 150.00 

TOUR, eS a aaa eS | a A 
Increase by semester hour (part-time students): 

netos 2 cr. Fun of di vba sf toe Us vets) cy SU LR a 

1973-74 TT RT ISTIS ga AA Maiore; iude REL MAC LE AS n 


1974—75 


Every effort will be made to keep tuition increases within the above limits 
However, it is not possible to project future economic data with certainty, 
circumstances may require an adjustment in these estimates. 


PAYMENT OF FEES 
No student is permitted to complete registration or attend classes until 8 
charges are paid. Tuition and fees for each semester are due and payable in y 
at the Office of the Cashier at the time of each registration. Checks and po* 
money orders should be made out to George Washington University. N 
The Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and maintaining 
student accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and board charges 
student registered for 6 semester hours or more may sign a deferred payme a 
contract with the Student Accounts Office at the time of each registration P^ 
mitting him to pay one-half of the total tuition and fees (except for fees pes 
able in advance) at the time of registration and the remaining half on or bof 
November 3, 1971 (for the fall semester), and March 15, 1972 (for the p 
semester). Interest at the rate of 8 per cent per annum on the unpaid wc 
will be charged from the date of registration to the date payment is made. 


* These yearly increases are also projected for the total fee for work leading to the degree of D% 


tor of Juridical Science. 
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University will not obligate itself to notify the student, in advance, of the pay- 
Ment-due date for the second half of the semester charges. 
Students receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, government 

tuition contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not permitted to sign 
| ferred payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges exceed the 
Value of the tuition awards by $465 or more. Under such circumstances the 
Tudent may be permitted to pay one-half of the amount due from the student 
àt the time of registration and to defer the balance by signing a deferred pay- 
Ment contract. 
, Students who fail to make any payment when due will be automatically 
wi ged a $15 late payment fee. Accounts which become 30 days past due 
will be financially encumbered and will be subject to the interest charge of 

Per cent per annum. In the event a student's account is financially encum- 
a the student forfeits his rights to the use of deferred payment contracts in 
Withh, ame and the Student Accounts Office will notify the Registrar 2 
Sader a grades, future registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, and rd 
ment Tuc information until the account is settled financially Financial settle- 

will require payment in full of all amounts due the U niversity in addition 

Oa financial reinstatement fee of $35. 
, Students auditing courses are subject to all fees charged to students registered 
OF credit. ; ; : 


. g aition to the loan funds listed on page 32, there are various plans avail- 

' through the Girard Bank, Philadelphia, Pa.; Funds for Education, Inc., 
tug nester, N.H.; and the Riggs National Bank, Washington, D.C.; by which 
"ls may, if they meet various conditions, borrow money on a relatively 
"lerm basis. 


ull details concerning these funds are available in the Office of the Dean. 


Short 


Wr » 
"HDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 


qDPlications for withdrawal from the University or for change in class sched- 
i must be made in person or in writing to the Dean. Withdrawal from courses 
ttan mitted after the midpoint of a semester only in extraordinary circum- 

Refu, Notification to an instructor is not an acceptable notice. 

e nds are granted only during the fall and spring semesters. No refunds 
d, Branted during the summer sessions. In authorized withdrawals and 
Made In schedule, cancellations of semester tuition charges and fees will be 

n accordance with the following schedule: 


Y. , eT 
9mplete withdrawal from the University: 
FALL SEMESTER 


Withdrawal dated on or before September 17, 1971........ 90 per cent 
Withdrawal dated September 20 to October 1, 1971........ 75 per cent 
Withdrawal dated October 4 to October 15, 1971........ 50 per cent 
Withdrawal dated after October 15, 1971 


SPRING SEMESTER 


Withdrawal dated on or before January 28, 1972............ 90 per cent 
Withdrawal dated January 31 to February 11, 1972........ 
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Withdrawal dated February 14 to February 25, 1972........ 50 per cen 


Withdrawal dated after February 25, 1972... none 


2. For a change in status from full-time to part-time student or for partid 
withdrawal by a part-time student, the above schedule applies to the diffef 
ence in charges between the original program and the adjusted progra 
continuing in effect. 

3. A student enrolled in a full-time program who drops or adds a course añ 
continues to be in a full-time program will have no financial adjustments 
tuition made other than those involving course fees. ] 

4. A student who is granted military leave before completing the semester wil 
receive credits for current charges in accordance with the schedule fof 
complete withdrawal from the University (see No. 1, pages 29-30). Pay 
ments made in excess of the nonrefundable balance will be refunded 
the student. The nonrefundable balance will be maintained as a defer | 
credit for use by the student when he returns to the University (see “Mile 
tary Leave,” page 39). 

5. Regulations governing student withdrawals as they relate to residence hal 
and food service charges are contained in the specific lease arrangements. | 


In no case will tuition be refunded or reduced because of absence from classe 

Payment applies only to the semester for which a registration charge is ™ 
curred and will not be credited to another semester (exception: student 
granted military leave, see page 39). 

Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not be giv 
a student who does not have a clear financial record. 

Students are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they can mak 
banking arrangements in the community. 


j| 


Tm 


THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER has been able in recent years to assist substantially 

| all Students in obtaining the financial aid they require, through full or par- 
tal Scholarships, various loan programs, part-time employment, or a combina- 
tion of these kinds of assistance. 


LAW SCHOOL FINANCIAL AID SERVICE 


An applicant for financial assistance is expected to supplement his personal 
the ication form with a Parents’ Financial Information Form, processed by 
tery; x School Financial Aid Service ü SFAS). A registration form for this 
rom th. included in the LSAT Bulletin of Information, or may be obtained 
Duns the National 1 aw Center or by writing to LSFAS, Educational Testing 
Sent ^ IM 944, Princeton, New Jersey 08540. The Parents' Form should be 
law rt e LSFAS, where it will be analyzed and duplicated and sent to each 
Ool designated on the registration form. 


J 
URIS DOCTOR PROGRAM 


Sc 
HOLARSHIPS AND RESEARCH ASSISTANTSHIPS 


al lication and correspondence concerning scholarships and research assist- 
ow should be sent directly to the Dean. 1 nless otherwise specified, appli- 
NM supporting credentials should be submitted no later than March 1 
‘Ging the period for which the award is made 
Mildred Gott Bryan Scholarship Fund (1965).— Partial scholarship aid for 
“nts in the National Law Center. 
'arles Worthington Dorsey Memorial Scholarship (1947).—Memorial to 
wi les Worthington Dorsey, LL.B. 1881, LL.M. 1882. A full-tuition scholar- 
E, the course leading to the degree of Juris Doctor, awarded to a needy 
de n graduate of this University with a Bachelor of Arts or equivalent 
- rdinarily this scholarship is awarded once every three years. 
Upon pec Two scholarships available each year to students enter- 
ear oo ull-time study. Each scholarship provides a cash award for the first 
> n addition to tuition aid, in an amount depending on need, for all three 
Ords, Ee scholarships are awarded on the basis of outstanding college rec- 
academic and extracurricular; Law School Admission Test scores; 
ER To retain the scholarship for the second and third years, the candi- 
Lo, T maintain a B average, both for each year and cumulative. 
enter Tuition Remission.—For students from minority groups, based 
ancial need 
Fr, Delia Delta Scholarships (1959) —Zeta Chapter of Phi Delta Delta Legal 
"ity (International), provides tuition aid to a woman student in the sec- 
Per of the Juris Doctor program who excelled in scholastic achievement 
M e to the Center in her first year. 
Bag, Ch Assistantships.—Available each year to students currently enrolled. 
ac mio tant receives an annual stipend. Awards are made on the basis of 
Wtiting © Standing, financial need, capacity for leadership, and research and 
Potential. Applications should be submitted no later than July 1. 


On in 
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Research Scholarships.—Available each year to students currently enrolled 
preferably to applicants who are completing the second year. Scholarshi 
awards are made on the basis of academic standing, financial need, capacity f0 
leadership, and research and writing potential. Applications should be submi 
no later than July 1. 

Trustee Scholarships.—Scholarships awarded each year to entering studen“ 
for tuition aid, in an amount depending on need, in the morning division. C% 
didates must have demonstrated qualities of leadership in addition to scholas 
attainment. To retain the scholarship, the successful candidate must mai 
a B average, both for each year and cumulative. Application must be m 
to the Dean before March 1. F 

Tuition-aid scholarships are also available to continuing second- and thirst 
year full-time students with demonstrated scholastic ability, on the basis of finat 
cial need and capacity for leadership. Application should be made to 
Dean prior to July 1. Scholarships are awarded after spring-semester 
are reported. : 

Frank S. Whitcomb Scholarship Fund (1971).—Bequest of Frank S. whit 
comb “for the purpose of aiding and assisting worthy young men in securiný 
a legal education.” 


LOAN FUNDS 


nds 


Through the generosity of friends of the University a number of loan tos 
are available. Among them are the Robert Ash Loan Fund; the George © 
Beneman Loan Fund; the Robert M. and Mary McConnel Cooper Loan reg 
the District of Columbia Bar Association Loan Fund; the Harold L. and V? 
George Foundation Loan Fund; the George Washington Law Association | 
Fund, the Jephson Educational Trust Loan Fund; the Law Association "3 
Fund for the law classes of 1912, 1918, 1921, 1924, 1929, 1931, 1933, M | 
1936, 1937, 1938, 1939, 1941, 1942, 1945, 1950, 1951, 1952, 1953, "s: 
1959, 1960, 1961, 1962, 1963, 1964, 1965; the Oscar Lawler Memorial L9 
Fund; the Horace L. Lohnes Memorial Assistance Fund; the Jessie B. yt 
Loan Fund; the Mike Pelekiri Loan Fund; and the Orville Hassler Walb 
Memorial Loan Fund. deo! 
In addition, financial assistance is available through the Guaranteed Stu AS 
Loan Program, National Defense Education Act loans, the American 
sociation Loan Program, and other sources. pest 
Application for financial assistance should be made in the Office of the 


MASTER’S AND DOCTORAL PROGRAMS 


FELLOWSHIPS AND RESEARCH OPPORTUNITIES abi 
Application should be made before March 15 preceding the period fo nisi 
the award is made. The applicant should submit an application for 8 

as a degree candidate and a personal letter applying for a fellowship ler 
Dean. The letter of application should contain complete biographi ijito 
information as to experience in practice or teaching and his draft OT ond 
status, copies of or citations to his published legal writings, and such "jj 
information as he believes will be of assistance in the consideration of hi$ ® yo 
cation. He should arrange for letters of recommendation to be sent from 
members of his law faculty directly to the Dean. His academic rank i? | 
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Should be included either in the transcript of his law school record or in the 
letters of recommendation. 

Computers-in-Law Fellowship Available each year to a post-J.D. student 
Who has competence in some aspect of applied computer science and is con- 
Versant with at least one programming language sufficient to enable him to 
Sode his own system design. The recipient will receive a stipend of $6,000 plus 
ition for the academic year for research and related study in the combined 
Computer and law disciplines. His study is under the direction of a faculty 
Member associated with the ¢ omputers-in-Law Institute. University courses in 
‘omputer software or hardware will be available, if needed, as part of his 
gree program. 

"hvironmental Law Fellow ship A fellowship of $6,000 plus tuition, for a 
Program leading to the degree of Master of Laws with specialization in En- 
vironmental Law Ihe recipient of this fellowship will follow an approved 
Program of research and study under the supervision of the Director of the 
“WVironmental Law Program 

Government Procurement Law Followship A fellowship of $6,000 plus 
tuition, for a program leading to the degree of Master of Laws with specializa- 
"on in Government Procurement Law. The fellow takes 12 semester hours of 
"PPrOved courses over two semesters The balance of his time is spent in 
research, writing, and editorial work under the guidance of the staff of the 
llversity's Government € ontracts Program. The candidate is chosen on the 


asis of ability to do superior legal work, demonstrated by law school record 


Or w : 
Work experience, and genuine interest in government procurement law. 
«IW Center Tuition Remission.—For students from minority groups, based 
On fi 
n 


ancial need 
ichard Paul Momsen Fellowship for Brazilian Graduate Law Students. 


quest of Richard Paul Momsen, LL.B. 1912. Awarded 1970-71 and alter- 
~ Years, for the study of U.S constitutional law 

0 $e ing Fellowships.—Two fellowships available each year with a ai. 
i 9 plus tuition for an approved course of study leading to an advanced 


X Teaching fellowships are awarded for a term of two academic years. 
Cllows 


Conduct the first-year course in Legal Research and Writing, hold reg- 


y Study Opportunities.—Research assistantships providing opportu- 
and 9r graduate study with the program of Law, Science, and Technology 
With the Government Contracts Program. 


Prizes 


y T Glover Prize.—Established by Charles Carroll Glover, Jr., an Hon- 
9 TUstee of the 1 niversity, in memory of his great-grandfather, an illustri- 
books. ber of the bar of the District of Columbia. Consists of selected e" 
tade i Awarded annually to the student who has attained the highest average 
" n the third-year, full-time course. 3x E S. 
Ppa Beta Pi Prize. —A selected legal publication awarded annually by Eta 
for the fie to the woman law student who attains the highest average 
year. 


EB WR c IE 
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John Bell Larner Prize.—By bequest, a medal awarded annually to the 
member of the graduating class who attains the highest average grade in the 
entire course for the degree of Juris Doctor. 

John Ordronaux Prizes.—By bequest, $75 awarded annually to the studen! 
who has attained the highest average grade in the first-year, full-time course; and 
$75 to the student who has attained the highest cumulative average grade at thé 


end of the second-vear, full-time course. 


$ 


4 3, Bi 
4 


ee eade 
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Jennie Hassler Walburn Prize-—A cash award to the outstanding student in 
e field of civil procedure, established by the will of the late Professor Orville 
assler Walburn in memory of his mother. 


th 


Regulations 


ll 


ACADEMIC WORK LOAD 


Juris Doctor Candidates. -Juris Doctor candidates without substantial outside 
employment may take a program of studies of 14 hours a week. Such students 
May take courses in the evening only if they are not available in the day time 
and if a majority of the hours taken are in day courses. The Dean is author- 
Red to approve 15-hour programs in exceptional cases; more than 15 hours in 
Ne semester will not be approved. Students with 20 hours or more of outside 
"IPloyment, whether in the day or evening division, must take a limited pro- 
Tam of studies not exceeding 10 hours a week. Students taking a majority of 

eir classes in the evening may not take more than 10 hours a week; the 
Minimum load is 8 hours, except in special cases where 6 may be approved by 

> Dean for a limited time. A minimum schedule of 11 hours in the day 
ig sion is required except in exceptional circumstances when a reduced program 

Authorized by the Dean. 

.tudents taking more than 8 hours in the day division or 4 hours in the eve- 

ng division must have the permission of the Dean to take a Bar Review course. 
the tudents may transfer from the day division to the evening division only with 

Permission of the Dean. 
ith the approval of the Dean, second- and third-year students may take a 
imum of 6 semester hours of appropriate courses in other departments of 
niversity; such a student must receive a grade of at least High Pass or B 
an credit for such courses, and in no event will the grade count in com- 
hg his cumulative average. 


X 


obt 


Plo sters Candidates —Master’s candidates without substantial outside em- 
Yment may take a maximum of 12 hours a week. Students with 20 hours 
More of 


Outside employment must take a limited program of study not to 
fe ^4 8 hours a week. The minimum load is 4 hours unless approval for 
®t hours is given by the Dean for a limited time. 


ATTEND ANCE 
Regular at 


A tendance at classes is required and is necessary for successful work. 
stude . ~ . . x be barred from 
takin Nt who is deficient in class attendance in any course may be barre 
8 the examination. 


ANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


As 
L ° 
San, Udent may not add courses or change from one section to another of the 


course without the approval of the Dean. Students may drop courses 
Stud With the written approval of the Dean. Under no circumstances may any 
uio: drop a course after the last day of classes in any semester or summer 
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RESEARCH PAPER IN LIEU OF EXAMINATION 


The preparation of a research paper is required in lieu of an examination Í 
seminars and in other courses, as indicated in the course descriptions. Th 
research paper must be submitted by the last day of classes of the semester: fe 
sufficient reason, the instructor may extend this time to the end of the exam 
ination period. No further extension may be granted. Students who are cand! 
dates for the J.D. degree may register for one such course in each semesté 
of their third year; with the approval of the Dean such students may regis? 
for more than one such course each semester. Approval of the Dean is ® 
quired for second-year students to take such courses. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Written examinations are held at the end of most courses. Every student P 
required to take the regular examinations unless excused. No excuse for 
sence will be granted except by the Dean and then only for illness or 
emergency. Application for excuse must be made in writing not later than off 
month after the date of the examination. An entry of 7, incomplete, will 
made on the record of a student thus excused. To receive credit for the course 
he must take the next regularly scheduled examination. The examination ™ 
not be taken after exclusion for low scholarship. il 

Permission to take an examination before the regularly scheduled date W 
not be granted. Permission to take a postponed examination is limited tO 
situation provided for in the preceding paragraph. 

A student who has been excused from taking a regular examination and whe 
is a candidate for a degree to be conferred prior to the next regular examin? 
tion in the subject may petition the scholarship committee, which may author 
such action as the circumstances require. 

If a student fails to take an examination, a grade of 45 will be recorded und 
he has been excused from the examination as provided above or has obtal 
the Dean's permission to drop the course. 


CREDIT/NO CREDIT OPTION 


reg 


Candidates for the degree of Juris Doctor may take, in addition to course s 


ularly given on a “credit/no credit” basis, 3 semester hours of elective cou 

. *499 . e ° 5 ‘ PI 
work on a "credit/no credit" basis, and will receive a grade of “credit ! 
course is satisfactorily completed with a grade of 65 or better. 


GRADES 


ws: 8f 


Grades are given in numerical terms equivalent to letter grades as follo' 

100, A, excellent; 75-84, B, good; 65-74, C, satisfactory; 55-64, D, ports 
below standard for graduation; 45—54, F, failure. In courses 220, 321-22 dit 
365, 385, 399, 459, 509, and 593 grades are CR, credit; NC, no jul 
A student who has been excused from failure to take a regularly sche pee! 
examination is given the grade of J, incomplete, and a student who has 
barred from taking an examination because of excessive absences iS given d 
grade of EA. See "Examinations" (above) for grade upon failure to 

an examination, Grades between 55 and 100 indicate that the work has ir 
completed and credit given. Grades between 55 and 64, however, do M 
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léSent satisfactory work and adversely affect a student's cumulative average. 
No Credit is given for grades below 55. A student may not repeat a course he 
as failed. 

The cumulative average of a student includes all grades in all courses taken 
While he is a candidate for a particular degree. When a course is repeated (see 
“Academic Dishonesty,” page 38), both the first grade and the subsequent 


Stade or grades are counted in the cumulative average. 


EXCLUSION AND PROBATION FOR POOR SCHOLARSHIP 


Candidates for the Degree of Juris Doctor—A student whose cumulative 
Vtrage at the end of any semester falls below 65.0 but is above 64.0 will be 
notified that he is on probation. If such a student fails to raise his cumulative 
“erage to 65.0 at the end of the next semester, he will not be permitted to reg- 
Ster for any succeeding semester unless he petitions for and receives the per- 
Mission of the Scholarship Committee. 

Student whose cumulative av erage at the end of any semester falls below 
.~ Will not be permitted to register for any succeeding semester unless he peti- 
“Ons for and receiv es the permission of the Scholarship Committee so to reg- 
Ister. 
A Student who fails more than one course over his entire period of law study 
not be permitted to register for any succeeding semester unless he petitions 
r and receives the permission of the Scholarship Committee. Kt 

. Student who is not permitted to register under the foregoing provisions 
e * excluded as of the beginning of the semester for which he was ineligible 

Tepister. 

"ludents who are registered at the time they receive notice that they will not 
register for the next semester are entitled to withdraw from 
and to receive a full refund of the tuition for the semester, or to com- 
© work for which they are registered. 
th AY student excluded may petition for reinstatement; if he can oe win 
hag is low grades were due to circumstances beyond his ae prec 
egg he Capacity to pursue the study of law with a definite likeli 00 b h 

' “e may be readmitted subject to such conditions as may be imposed by the 
tship Committee. F 
two “spite the above provisions, a student will be allowed to complete his first 


teegis nesters of law study before he is denied permission to register for a suc- 
in ) 


ThS Semester, 

"e term “semester” includes a session of the summer term. . 
or on dates for Masters’ and Doctoral Degrees.—A candidate for dp 
akin tora] degree whose work is not satisfactory in the opinion of = rida 
by no consideration the requirements and standards for gta e nd 
is Cur 9n of the faculty, be excluded at the end of the semester for w 

tently registered i 
Ma Nelassified Students.—An unclassified student w hose work is not ae 
tered *Xcluded at the end of the semester for which he is currently reg 
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HOOL CREDIT 


Planning to attend summer school sessions at other law schools von 
9 use credits obtained at such schools in their Juris Doctor progra 
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at this Center must first have the courses they wish to take approved by tl 
Dean. In no event will credits be recognized in excess of those which mig 
be obtained in a similar period in this program. 


TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 


Official transcripts of student records will be issued on request of the student? 
former student. A fee of two dollars is charged for each transcript. No tral 
script will be issued for a person who does not have a clear financial record. 


CONTINUOUS REGISTRATION 


Degree candidates are expected to maintain continuous registration until à 
degree requirements are satisfied. By failing to register for one semester ® 
more, the student breaks his registration and must be readmitted (see "Re 

mission," page 26). A "Readmitted Student" is required to satisfy the curric 
lum requirements existing at the time of his readmission. Post-J.D. studen” 
who have completed course registration may maintain continuous registrat 

by paying the “continuous registration” fee (see page 27), J.D. degree cal 
didates may not maintain continuous registration by paying the "continu? 

registration" fee. 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


Diplomas are awarded at a February Convocation, at a June Commencemet 
and in September. 

To be recommended by the Faculty for graduation, a student must have m 
the admission requirements of the National Law Center; completed sa 
torily the scholarship, curriculum, residence, and other requirements fOr tbe 
degree for which he is registered; and be free from all indebtedness to 
University. Registration, either for course work or on the “continuous regis 
tion” fee basis, is required for the semester or summer session immedi 
preceding the awarding of the degree. us 

Application for Graduation—An “Application for Graduation” form e 
be filed and the appropriate fee paid at the time of registration for the p 
semester or summer session of the final year. Students completing degree 
quirements during the Summer Sessions will be awarded diplomas (no fort 
convocation) September 30, provided they have completed all degree Mr 
ments and have applied for graduation as a part of registration for the S 
Sessions. 


ACADEMIC DISHONESTY 
Academic dishonesty on the part of any student will result in a discipli 
grade of F for the course involved and also may, upon the recommendati 

the Dean's Council, result in his suspension from the University for 8 $ af 
period, at the end of which time he may petition for readmission. Upon si 
proval of the Dean's Council, the disciplinary grade of "Failure—A€94 5 y 
Dishonesty" will be recorded for the course involved, and this grade su% 
employed in the computation of the cumulative average. A student e Jl 
pended shall be withdrawn from all other courses except those in whic 
work has been completed. 


| UNIy 
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MILITARY LEAVE 


A Student called to active duty may be granted military leave for the period of 
tive duty, upon presentation to his Dean of a copy of his orders and a petition 
or such leave. The maintenance of “continuous registration” is not required 
of the student on military leave; however, he must apply for readmission to 
he University well in advance of the semester in which he expects to return. 
"yments for tuition and fees which are not refunded to the student at the 
Ime he is granted military leave will be maintained as a deferred credit for his 
“count and use upon return to the University. 


ERSITY POLICY ON THE RELEASE OF STUDENT INFORMATION 


In Beneral, the policy of the University is one of attempting to keep the stu- 
“at's record confidential and out of the hands of those who would use it for 
Other than legitimate reasons. At the same time, the policy must be flexible 
ough not to hinder the student, the University, or the community in their 
“titimate endeavors. 
9 information concerning a student will be released except as noted below: 
* Information such as whether or not the student is currently enrolled; 
if of attendance; verification of date and place of birth; doge PP 
ud ^ date, major field or area of concentration, and honors received; asg 
r Cal addresses and telephone numbers; school, college, or division o 
ent, and class; verification of signature; name and address of parent or 
lan, 


lig The issuance of formal transcripts of record to recognized institutions of 
She 


niza r learning; the certification of academic achievement to the various recog- 

Ze Professional associations (law, medicine, engineering, education, etc.). 

t dditiona] information will be released only on written psc As 

dene Udent, or by court order or subpoena. If a subpoena is served, ; es i 
Whose record is being subpoenaed will be notified and the subpoena wi 

Ted to the University's legal counsel. 

fi Vernment investigative agencies have no inherent right to access to student 

d records. If expressly requested, properly identified representatives 

lige, "deal, state, or local government agencies may be given the information 

Under No. 1 above. 


Tefer 


GHT 4. 
"T TO CHANGE RULES 
to : University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve the right 


into ify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations shall go 
Orce whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


Rig 
"T TO DISMISS STUDENTS 


qe Student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material ish 

he n Application for admission, registration card, or any other —— p 

Cia] M 5 registration may be canceled and he will be ineligible (except by spe- 
Th tion of the Faculty) for subsequent registration. TURA 

tom ^ Tight is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude eA ore 

the the University or from any class or classes, whenever, in the in ere A 

o do ent or the University, the University Administration deems it advisable 

80, J 
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RIGHT TO MAKE CHANGES IN PROGRAMS 

The right is reserved by the University to make changes in programs witho 
notice whenever circumstances warrant such changes. 

PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY 


The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property in any Us 
versity building. A “Lost and Found" Office is maintained in the Cam 
Security Office. 


RECENTLY ESTABLISHED REGULATIONS 


An Appendix (pages 89—90) contains regulations recently approved by the 
University’s Board of Trustees. 


University Computer Center vs adn Leet = | 


THE UNIVERSITY COMPUTER CENTER is located on the first fioor of Stuart 
2013 G Street, N.W. The facilities of the Center are available for "— 
purposes to all registered students and to members of the instructional si 
The Center has as its principal mission the provision of a powerful compU' 
system which serves the University in its educational and research ende@ 
The Center's programming staff concentrates its efforts in conducting facul! 
and staff seminars, consulting with users in the preparation of complicated 
grams, and carrying out computer-oriented research. 4 
The Computer Center equipment consists of an IBM system 360 Model " 
computer with 256,000 positions of core storage, a 2314-disk storage unit f 
viding on-line storage for more than 200 million disiscliri, a card read/ PU 
a high-speed line printer, and four tape drives. The principal languages ® ow 
able to the user are FORTRAN IV, COBOL, Programming Language "m 
(PL/1), Assembler Language, and ALGOL. In addition, numerous ¥ 
statistical, data manipulation, simulation systems, and special languages c, 
available in the library of programs. Facilities are available on a first 
first-served basis for preparation of programs and data. er 
Computer programming courses are offered by the School of M^ 
and Business Administration, the Department of Statistics, and the school 
Engineering and Applied Science. In addition, many other departments 
courses that utilize the computer as a research adjunct to course work. m 
The Computer Center is open 24 hours a day from 8 a.m. Monday © 
Saturday. 


Student Services ; sie e i 


a 


RESIDENCE HALLS 
avit 


COMPLETE INFORMATION concerning the University's residence halls is 
from the Director of Housing, George Washington University, Ww ives 
D.C. 20006. Information concerning off-campus housing near the Un 
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May be obtained at this Office. The reservation of rooms in private houses 
Must be made by students. 

Admission to the University does not include a room reservation. The stu- 
„ent will receive, with his notification of acceptance, University residence hall 
lormation. an application for residence hall space, a medical examination 
~m, and a declaration of intent to attend the University. The medical ex- 
‘Mination form must be completed by the applicant and his physician and 
'eturned to the Student Health Service. The application for residence hall space 
Must be accompanied by a $100 nonrefundable deposit, which is credited 
Ward the semester’s room charge. Rooms are leased for the academic year, 
“Nd lease payment must be made by July 15 for the fall semester. 


l9 
71-72 RESIDENCE HALL RATES PER PERSON FOR TWO SEMESTERS 


Madi. 3 
-"Aison Hall (men): room and food service, $1,375; room only, $725. 


tadi.. z , $77 | "A i 
Taduate Women's Residence: room, $775 Apartments in this hall have 
Chen facilities. 


> is available from September 7 through December 22, 1971, and 

‘ January 17 through May 13, 1972, with vacation periods and holidays 

" - Well-balanced meals are served cafeteria-style seven days a week 
Meals). f 


MU : 
NSON HALL APARTMENTS 


uns | ui v 
- Hall is a University-owned and operated apartment house containing 
Ne-bedroom and 54 efficiency apartments. Graduate and married students 


, Biven priority for residence until July 15 each year. All leases are for one 
Month year. 


are 


Cko 
YD HECK MARVIN CENTER 


Th 

* Cente ae . : 
ing ig enter encompasses a building, an organization, and a program. The build- 
for; the U niversity's center for community life. It is the physical instrument 


Plementation of the programs and objectives of the organization. i 
i the ¢."8anization, composed of students, faculty, administrators, and alumni, 
for 9Tm of a three-board structure, provides an informal education medium 
N lvidual and group activities adapted to the leisure-time interests and 
yg the University community. It also provides training for those directly 
The Ne management and programming for the Center. z 
turaj “Mary purpose of the Center is the continuing development of a broa 
S the .’ Intellectual, social, and recreational program. Its secondary purpose 
or yy PTOVision of its various services and facilities to the campus community 

b ce elopment of community life 
Achy in “ater houses a wide range of facilities to serve the needs of the campus, 
‘thea D dining rooms and a rathskeller, a bookstore, lounges and study areas, 
Align i bowling lanes and a billiard room, a University Club, student organi- 
Ces and workrooms, meeting and conference rooms, an information 
ld pap sic listening rooms, social areas, shower and dressing rooms, lockers, 
Ing accommodations. 


N 
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STUDENT HEALTH SERVICE 


The Student Health Service is an outpatient clinic designed to assist all reg 
tered students with their health needs while attending the University. T 
service, located at 935 22nd Street, N.W. (in the H.B. Burns Memorial Buil 
ing), assists with health conditions and medical emergencies by advice 9 
treatment, proper referral when necessary, and cooperation with other d 
cians and medical facilities. 

During the academic year, the hours are 9 a.m. to 10 p.m., Monday throw 
Friday, and 9 a.m. to 12 noon on Saturday. The weekday hours during % 
summer sessions are from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m.; Saturday hours are 9 a.m. t? d 
noon. A physician is in attendance during these hours. 

For serious illnesses or emergencies that occur when the Student Heil 
Service is closed, students may call the Medical Bureau (223-2200), or g^ 
the Emergency Room of the University Hospital for treatment. Charges # 
both of these services are solely the responsibility of the student. 

Charges for services that are not available through the Student Health Se 
ice, such as X-ray and laboratory tests, specialty services, and consultat! 
etc., must be paid by the student. 

The Student Health Service is available only to those students who are of 
rently enrolled in the University. A student who is not currently enrolle " 
one who has severed his connection with the University, is ineligible for j 
service. This service is not available between the last day of examinations ne! 
semester or summer session and the completion of registration for the 
semester or summer session. P 

A student intending to train for an athletic team is required to pass à f ut 
cal examination. The University is not responsible for injuries received in m 
collegiate or intramural games, or in any of the activities of the Departmen 
Physical Education, 


l 


HEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE | 
In addition to the above services, the Student Health Service Staff has arr 
for Health and Accident Insurance, on an elective basis, for full-time StU 1 
Arrangements for insurance coverage are the responsibility of the M 
The University assists in the subscription process by administering applica 
cards and collecting fees during official registration periods. "L3 
A student must subscribe and pay for the coverage at the time of offici p 
istration of his school or college. For those few students who register ! " yi 
subscription will be available during official late registration. Subse joi! 
during late registration will not be available for those students who P" un 
registered and failed to subscribe at that time. Students who participate 
pre-registration, conducted in the spring for the following Fall Semester, y 
subscribe for the coverage at the time of pre-registration. The fee W! 
cluded with the tuition bill and must be paid by August 1. FL 
The fee charged and the coverage provided are effective, whether cg > 
University, at home, or elsewhere, on a 6-month basis—September gost 
February for those subscribing for the fall, and March through ais | 
those subscribing for the spring. The fee charged at each official T€ od 99 | 
period will be the payment required for full coverage for a 6-month per 
must be paid in full at the time of subscription. 
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, The policy contract is between the individual student and the insurance car- 
“er and is accepted at any hospital or emergency room that accepts this type 
* medical coverage. Details of the policy are contained in a folder available at 
the Student Health Service Office. 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 


e Law Center helps in the placement of its students and maintains a place- 
ment Service for that purpose. In addition, the Student and Alumni Career 
stuyices Office, Woodhull House, 2033 G Street, N.W., provides assistance to 
ains seeking full-time, part-time, or temporary employment. This Office 
contains a registry of positions available and refers qualified applicants for 
sideration, Information is also available on Civil Service examinations. 
Student taking more than ten semester hours must limit outside employ- 
a to less than twenty hours (see “Academic Work Load,” page de E 
"rig that full-time students refrain from engaging in outside apoyas 
to s their first year. Although work in some special areas may contri n 
With 4 learning and experience of the student, as a general rule it Ys — 
a Bod 1 needed for adequate study and preparation, which are at the hea’ 
egal education. 


b 
\ACEMENT SERVICE 


in Law Center takes a continuing interest in the placement of its wie RE, 
Erce ate practice and gov ernmental service as well as with Mu cai an rcd 
ing into, 0e, Dean, the Faculty, and the Placement Office cooperate in co r 
0 Tmation from alumni, law firms, and government agencies concerning 
and munities in legal positions throughout the country. Senior law students 
“cent graduates are urged to keep in touch with the Placement Office. 


Ver » 
ERANS EDUCATION 


c Office of 


Stud the Registrar, Luther Rice Hall, 2121 Eye Street, N.W., assists 
ents entit] i 


Probl. E ed to educational benefits as veterans or war orphans d 
Certi cati which may arise concerning their benefits. ; This Office also proces 
ha m ion of enrollment and attendance to the Veterans Administration so 
W en (lY allowances will be paid. ; h hould 
Consult Casible, students entitled to benefits as veterans or war orphans s ; 
s Agar” Oflice of the Registrar prior to submitting application to the Veter 
eq p nistration, All such students should obtain the instruction sheet is- 
befor A © Office of the Registrar, which sets forth requirements to be fulfilled 
Md y igp ification of enrollment can be made to the Veterans Administration, 
e v, cludes other information of general interest. » 
042), "lerans Administration is at 2033 M Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Eo RSES OI INSTRU ( TION listed below are subject to change. The Univer- || 
eserves the right to withdraw any course announced. IN 
© number of hours of credit given for the satisfactory completion of a 
E p indicated in parentheses after the name of the course. Thus, a year | 
E ES giving two hours of credit each semester is marked (2-2), and a semes- 
se giving two hours of credit is marked (2) | 

and Du courses, a final examination is held during the examination period, 1 | 
These Breda in the course is determined in large part by that examination. | Im 
urses are parenthetically marked “Examination.” j 

pes that require the preparation of à major research paper in lieu of an | 
lon are parenthetically marked "Research Paper." Ihe satisfactory | 
` ion of such a paper by a student individually will satisfy the Legal | 


exa 


riting curriculum requirement for the J.D degree. ! l 
ent,» c parenthetically marked. "Problem Assignments," "Writing Assign- 
Cate the ake-home I xamination, or "Choice of Paper or Examination. indi- 

ajor p; nature of the method planned by the instructor for determining 1n 

t ah the grade he will give for the course. A course marked with any l 
or bo Men will not satisfy the Legal Writing curriculum requirement 

. degree 
afte M classes begin at 9:10 a.m. and run throughout the entire morning and 
day ce Evening classes begin at 5:50 p.m. Many examinations for both l 
ay Students we classes may be given in the afternoon only. Examinations for 

s may be held in the evening only 
Wh ir enthetical designation at the end of a course description indicates | 
I the in € course is scheduled to be offered in the spring or fall semester or 
ĉvening cond sessions, and also usually whether it will meet in the day or 
IS half of en a double-numbered course is designated “Academic year, the 
© the sn the course is scheduled to be offered in the fall, the second half 
Offering Pring. Courses with no parenthetical designation indicating time of 
l9 j.5 are not scheduled to be given during the 1971 summer sessions Or the 


f 
El! 


* academic year. 


COURSES FOR JURIS DOCTOR CANDIDATES l | 


Regui 
Ur | 
lo 4 "ir Courses are numbered from 201 to 300. Courses numbered from 301 

* normally taken by second- and third-year students. Courses num- 
45 l 
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bered from 401 to 600 are generally more advanced. Second-year student 
may take courses numbered above 400 only with the permission of the Dea? 
Third-year students are encouraged to take one course numbered above 400 ) 
each semester, and may take more than one such course with the permissio® | 
of the Dean. 


REQUIRED COURSES 


203-4 Contracts I-II (4—2) Nash, Freedman, Cibinic, Pock, Ginsburi | 


Legal remedies of contracting parties, including damages in contract 39 | 
quasi-contract, specific performance, reformation, rescission, remedies »| 
tort; acts creating and terminating contractual rights, including offer and 
acceptance, mistake, problems of proof; function of consideration; 
ditions; assignments; third-party beneficiaries; effect of changed circum 
stances; protection of the client's interests upon breach or threat of bread? 


by the other party. Emphasis on problems of analysis, draftsmanship, % 
versary method. (Examination) (Academic year—day and eve j 
207 Torts (4) Merrifield, Seidelson, Park, Banzb | 


Liability for harm to person or property. Intentional torts, negligen% | 
nuisance, products liability, misrepresentation, defamation, and invasi 
of privacy; fault and other basis for shifting losses; causation; dam l 
effects of liability insurance; problems under Federal Tort Claims | 


(Examination) (Fall—day and evening) 


211 Property (4) Starrs, Schiller, J. Bro% | 
Basic concepts of personal property. Real property: historical bee | 
ground of the law of estates and conveyancing, types of estates, do rust 
and curtesy, landlord and tenant relationship, concurrent estates, fu 0 
interests at common law and after the Statute of Uses; introduction . | 
modern conveyancing—the real estate contract, the deed, the record 
system, methods of title assurance. (Examination) (Fall.—ev 
spring—day; summer 1971) 


f | 
212 Constitutional Law (4) Dixon, Miller, H. Green, Ba™ | 
Basic principles of American constitutionalism; judicial function in 
stitutional cases; implementation of doctrines of separation of PO o»! | 
federalism, limited government; development and exercise of | 
powers; introduction to civil rights and liberties. (Exami 
(Spring—day and evening) " 
215 Criminal Law and Procedure (4) Starrs, Allen, Robinson, Fers 
Origin and purposes of criminal law; elements of criminal liability; gait 
tal disorders; crimes against the person, property, and against ? s 0i 
tory offenses; criminal procedure, with consideration of Federal R ) 
Criminal Procedure. (Examination ) (Fall—day; spring—evenins j 
218 Civil Procedure (4) Sharpe, Barron, Park, Ferster, Kay! 
Mechanics of litigation—rules which govern the process by which di* 
and duties studied in substantive law courses are enforced; pleadir ioii / 
pve | 
to a | 


covery, pre- and post-trial motions, jurisdiction and venue, equity 
tion and trial by jury, former adjudication. Emphasis on Federal 
of Civil Procedure, but principles and main problems indigenous y w 
procedural systems are developed. (Examination) (Spring—9* 
evening) 


220 Legal Research and Writing (2 


232 Evidence (4) 
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Seidelson and Staff 


Introduction to and practical experience in the use of a law library; in- 
struction and practice in legal writing, including a memorandum and 
appellate court brief; instruction and experience in the preparation and 
argument of an appellate court case. The grade CR (credit) or NC (no 
credit) is given for this course. (Fall—day and evening) 


Seidelson, Robinson 


Preparation and presentation of evidence, including proof of writings; 
qualification and examination of witnesses with emphasis on impeachment; 
privilege; opinion testimony; determination of relevancy; demonstrative, 
experimental, scientific evidence; application of the hearsay rule. (Exami- 
nation) (Spring—day and evening; summer 1971) 


ELECTIVE COURSES 


302 Admiralty (2) 


303 


307 


309 


311 


Sharpe 
Doctrines originating in admiralty courts—prize, maritime liens, salvage, 
general average, negligence in ship collisions and otherwise, maintenance 
and care, unseaworthiness; maritime law from legislative origins—personal 
injury and death remedies, limits on shipowners' liability, regulation of 
carriage of goods and persons; admiralty jurisdiction and maritime law in 
the federal system. (Examination) (Fall—day) 


International Law and World Order (3) Mallison 


Traditional content of introductory course in international law presented 
in context of values and institutions of world community; emphasis upon 
National states as participants in decision-making processes with considera- 
tion also of individuals, international public organizations, political par- 
ties, pressure groups, private associations; analysis of range of available 
Sanctions; roles and effects of international agreements under United States 
Constitution; introduction to the law of war. Complements but does not 
repeat material in Law 391. (Examination) (Fall—day and evening; 
summer 1971) 


Albert 


Civil Law System, general introduction to foreign law as exemplified by 
Roman Law and French and German Civil Codes, comparative study of 
administration of justice and legal institutions. Delictual and contractual 
Obligations. (Writing Assignments ) (Spring—day ) 


Comparative Law (3) 


Conflict of Laws (3) Dixon, Seidelson, Pock, Ferrara 


Legal problems arising from occurrences transcending state or national 
boundaries; jurisdiction; foreign judgments; constitutional influences; the- 
Oretical bases of choice of law principles and their application to specific 
fields, including torts, contracts, property, family law, administration of 
estates, business associations. (Examination) (Fall—evening; spring 


—4ay; summer 1971) 


Agency and Partnerships (2) Sharpe, Schiller 

(Formerly Business Associations 1) 

Legal Principles concerning association in business by agency, partnership, 
er unincorporated forms, and corporations; creation, form and nature 

Of agency, Partnership and corporation; basic principles of agency and 

Partnership and introductory related principles of corporation law. (Ex- 

“mination ) (Fall—day and evening; summer 1971) 


312 Corporations (4) 


313 Sales and Sales Financing (2) 


314 Commercial Paper, Check Collection, and 


318 Creditors' Rights (3) Kirkpa 


325—26 Trusts and Estates I-II (3-3) 


327 Modern Real Estate Transactions (2) 
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Kirkpatrick, H. Green, Stevenson 
(Formerly Business Associations II) 


_ 
Corporate law, with emphasis on operations and financing of corporation 


Control of corporations, action by corporate directors, officers, share 
holders. Control devices. Directors’ and shareholders’ duties of care 
loyalty, insiders' transactions in shares of the corporation. Derivative 
suits, kinds of shares, dividends, corporate distributions. (Examination 
(Fall—day; spring—day and evening) 


Albert, Rothschild, Ginsbulf 


Provisions of the Uniform Commercial Code relating to sale and distrib 
tion of goods, including bulk transfers, warehouse receipts, bills of lading 
and other documents of title; particular attention to secured transa 
and financing devices utilized in this connection. (Examination) (Fal 
—day and evening) 


Albert, Rothschil 
Banking (2) 

Classic view of negotiable instruments as codified by Article III of th 
Uniform Commercial Code. Check collection: the system in th p 
expressed in Article IV of the Uniform Commercial Code and the sys 
in practice; Federal Reserve regulations, Clearing House agreements, 
automation systems. The dual banking system, work of the Comptro? 
General and the Federal Reserve Board. Legal problems concerning "| 
terest and the checkless society. (Examination) (Spring—day 
evening) 


trick 


Creditors’ remedies outside bankruptcy—compositions, agreements, 8% 
assignments; bankruptcy proceedings under the federal statute, adm cot 
tion, discharge, the position and powers of the trustee, preferences; 
porate reorganization under Chapter X of the Bankruptcy Act. ( 
nation) (Fall—day and evening) 


321-22 Current Decisions (2—2 
mf 


Limited to members of the student staff of the Law Review. A max! 2 
of 4 semester hours of credit may be earned in these courses: Law 3 
22 and Law 346. The grade CR (credit) or NC (no credit) is given 
this course. (Academic year—day and evening) 


Noncommercial transfers of wealth at death or during life. LAW © gf 
essential elements and formalities for creation of trusts and execution yy 
wills, revocation and alteration, grounds for contest, limits On, ye 
owner's power to control, intestate succession. Law 326: dis 
provisions, common questions of construction, future interests prob y 
administration of estates and trusts, charitable trusts. Prerequisite AS 
325: Law 211; to Law 326: Law 325. (Examination and Probie’ yy 
signments ) (Academic year—day and evening; summer 1971— 
325) 


Advanced problems in conveyancing; private control of land 
ments, covenants, equitable servitudes; planning and zoning— y y 
of zoning, appraising the purposes of zoning ordinances, munie. gr 
thority to zone against the will of other governments, due process 


) 
i 


) 


| 


| 
i 
| 


| 


| 


wo X 
Schiller, pe | 
fo | 


329 Unfair Trade Practices (3) 


330 Federal Antitrust Laws (3) 


332 Federal Jurisdiction (2) 


334 Adv anced Criminal Procedure (2) 


335 Jurisprudence (2) 


336 Taxation— Federal Income (3) 
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ing matters, nonconforming uses. Brown—(Problem Assignments or Take- 
home Examination ) (Spring—day ) 


Weston, Banzhaf 


Unfair trade practices at common law and under statutes; trademarks, 
trade names; copyright law; misappropriation of ideas; protection of com- 
petitors and consumers against false advertising under Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act; resale price maintenance under state Fair Trade Acts; state 
sales-below-cost statutes; Robinson-Patman Price Discrimination Act; mis- 
cellaneous business practices. Weston—(Examination ) (Fall—day and 
evening) 

Weston, Kirkpatrick 
Sherman and Clayton Acts, related statutes. Price fixing agreements and 
other types of trade restraints considered under Section 1; monopolizing 
considered under Section 2 of the Sherman Act. Mergers and tie-in sales; 
other activities under the Clayton Act. All types of business conduct 
raising questions under the antitrust laws, including trade association ac- 
tivities, exclusive-dealing arrangements, boycotts, patents and copyrights. 
(Examination) (Spring—day and evening) 


Sharpe, Barron, Albert, D. Green 


Relationship of federal courts to Congress and to the states, through analy- 
sis of cases dealing with federal judicial functions (including problems of 
advisory opinions, standing to litigate, justiciability), federal questions in 
federal courts, federal review of state court decisions (including relation 
between state and federal substantive law, procedural problems in exercis- 
ing review, application of law to fact). Sharpe, Barron, Albert—(Exami- 
nation); Green—(Problem Assignments) (Fall—day and evening; 
summer 1971) 


Starrs, Robinson, Ferster 


Decision to arrest, prosecutive discretion, bail, the preliminary hearing, 
Tight to a speedy trial, discovery, plea bargaining, publicity, post-convic- 
tion procedures. Starrs—(Examination and Problem Assignments); Rob- 
inson, Ferster—( Examination) (Fall—day and evening) 


Mayo, Kramer 


Basic jurisprudential concepts; nature of law; development of legal institu- 
tions; jurisprudential schools—natural law, analytical, historical, sociolog: 
ical, functional; law and logic; law and justice; the judicial process; leg 
islative, executive, administrative decision making; impact of politics, eco- 
nomics, and scientific advance on legal systems; contemporary trends in 
Jurisprudential thought, Mayo—(Examination); Kramer—(Writing As- 
Signments) (Fall—evening; spring—day ) 

Weaver, Hambrick 
Survey of substantive provisions of federal income tax law, including con- 
Cept of gross income, provisions affecting taxation of family and individual 
transactions, limitations on allowable deductions, sales and dispositions of 
Property, problems of capital gains taxation, nontaxable exchanges. Weav- 
*r—(Examination and Problem Assignments); Hambrick—(Examination ) 
(Fall day and evening; spring—day; summer 1971) 


50 


338 Taxation—Federal Estate and Gift (2) 
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Kramer, Hambri? 
Survey of substantive provisions of federal estate and gift tax laws, incl 
ing inter vivos transfers, transfers in contemplation of death, joint inte 
ests, life insurance proceeds, property subject to powers of appointme 

marital deduction and split gifts; tax procedure. (Examination) (Fi 
—day and evening) 


339 Collective Bargaining and Labor Arbitration (3) Merrifield, Rothschil 


Collective labor agreement: content, negotiation, administration throug 
grievance procedure and arbitration; problems in settlement of labor 


"m 
putes. Merrifield—(Examination and Problem Assignments); Rothschil 


—(Problem Assignments) (Spring—day and evening; summer 1971! 
340 Taxation—Federal Income, Corporations Hambrick, Tannenwale 
and Shareholders (3) Tuck? 


Continuation of Law 336. Primary emphasis on corporate-sharehol# 
relationships. Problems of corporate dividends, redemptions of sio 
distributions in partial and complete liquidation, stock dividends, bail-out ) 
and dividends in kind closely analyzed. Federal income tax problem 
involved in the formation of corporations, the sale of corporate busine | 
(including collapsible corporations), mergers and acquisitions, and co y 
rate divisions. Students who have received credit for former Law » 
cannot receive credit for Law 340. Prerequisite: Law 336. ( Examit? 
tion) (Spring—day and evening) 


Labor Law (3) Merrifield, Albert, Rothschil 


A ; KORR t 
Law governing labor-management relations, organizations and represe™ | 
tion of employees, regulation of economic weapons, enforcement 0 


* * . . . . . . ^ Y 
lective bargaining agreements, interunion and intra-union relations. (P | 
amination ) (Fall—day and evening; summer 1971) 

344 Legal Writing (1 or 2) st 


346 Credit Activities (1 or 2) 


Preparation of a research paper under the supervision of a full-time me 
ber of the Faculty who will determine, prior to registration, whether 
work required for the topic selected justifies one or two semester hour "n 
credit. If elected for one hour of credit, this course may be repealé i 
meet the legal writing requirement for the degree. Approval of the ! 
is required prior to registration. (Research Paper) (Fall and sprif 
as arranged) 

suf 


Work done in connection with the Legal Aid Bureau, the Law sudeti 


Civil Rights Research Council, the Journal of International Law 
Economics, or the Moot Court Competition; under the supervision 9 the 
faculty adviser, who will determine, prior to registration, whether 
work required justifies one or two semester hours of credit and -o 
the student has complied with all prerequisites. May be repeated for € be 
not to exceed 4 semester hours. No more than 2 semester hours m? cen 
taken in any one activity. Students registering for Law 346 who have w^ 
or plan to take Law 399 are reminded that a maximum of 10 $e ami 
hours of credit may be earned in these courses—Law 346, 399, 459. , 
509. A maximum of 4 semester hours of credit may be earned !? edit) | 
courses—Law 321-22 and 346. The grade CR (credit) or NC (no & 

is given for this course. (Fall and spring) 
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347 Insurance (2) Schiller, Pock 


A primary risk distributing medium and the rules by which legislative, ad- 
ministrative, judicial bodies seek to promote its benefits and avert its 
dangers. Includes insurance marketing, insurable interest, subrogation, 
transfer of insurance benefits to nonpolicyholders, coverage and other in- 
surance policy provisions, disposition of claims. (Examination) 
(Spring—day and evening; summer 1971) 


348 Domestic Relations (2) Seidelson, Potts, Ferster 


Marriage, annulment, and divorce; adoption and custody of children; eco- 
nomic relations. Seidelson, Potts—(Examination); Ferster—(Problem As- 
signments ) (Fall—evening; spring—day; summer 1971) 


349 Local Government Law (2) Nutting, Pock 


Decision-making processes in metropolitan and local communities; types 
and objectives of city, county, special-function local government units, 
intergovernmental relations; original organization and changes; personnel; 
local lawmaking; responsibility in tort; introduction to community plan- 
ning. (Examination) (Fall—evening; spring—day) 

351 Law and Accounting (2) Cibinic, Ginsberg 
Study of fundamental accounting principles with emphasis on corporation 
accounting; legal and accounting implications of specific items in financial 
Statements of corporations; inventory adjustments; corporate transactions, 
distributions, capital adjustments. Strongly recommended for students who 


have had no accounting. (Examination and Problem Assignments) 
(Fall—evening; spring—day) 

355 Government Contracts (2) Cibinic 
Survey of basic law underlying government procurement, basic power and 
limitations on federal government in entering into contracts, adminis- 
trative and legislative policies governing these contracts, advertised and 
Negotiated procurement procedures, forms of contracts and clauses used. 
Law 431 Government Procurement Law is the substantial equivalent of 
this course. (Examination and Problem Assignments) (Fall—day) 

359 Patent Law (3) Kayton 
(Law 359 and Law 362 replace former Law 360 Patent Property (4)) 
Law of patents subsequent to issuance of patent; nature of patent as prop- 
erty and as a legal instrument; validity—novelty, nonobviousness, com- 
mercial success; infringement—direct and contributory, doctrine of equiva- 
lents and file-wrapper estoppel. Substantive concepts introduced in an 
order approximating patentee’s and infringer’s cases in litigation. Designed 
for students intending to specialize in patent law; knowledge or experience 


in patent law helpful but not prerequisite. (Examination) (Fall— 

evening) 

2 r 
362 Patent Office Practice (2) Kayton 


(Law 359 and Law 362 replace former Law 360 Patent Property (4)) 


Substantive and procedural law of patents leading to issuance of patent, 
mainly related to proceedings before U.S. Patent Office. Obtaining and 
Preserving earliest possible patent filing date; continuing applications, res 
Judicata, novelty and nonobviousness requirements; substantive rules of 
Priority of invention and related affidavit practice; nature of claims and 
formal defects; restriction and double patenting. Designed for students 
Intending to specialize in patent law. Prerequisite: Law 359 or the equiva- 
lent in experience. (Examination) (Spring—evening) 


N/ 
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365 Patent Trial and Appellate Practice (2) T. Brow 


Practice before U.S. Court of Customs and Patent Appeals and feder 
courts. Students may repeat this course once for credit. A maximum o 
4 semester hours of credit may be earned for both Law 365 and 385. P& 
requisite: Law 359 and 362, or former Law 360, and forty-two addition? 
hours of Law. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Law 218 and 23 
The grade CR (credit) or NC (no credit) is given for this cour% 
(Fall and spring—evening) 


370 Selective Service Law (2) Ginsbult 


372 


374 


Analysis of the Selective Service Act and implementing regulations, d 
interpreted by the courts. Discussion of selection (including the lottery 
exemptions and deferments, special problems of conscientious objecto® 
procedures within the Selective Service, court review, punitive reclas® 
cation, medical and psychiatric standards and procedures, legislative per 
posals, and problems in prosecuting and defending draft cases. (Examis® 
tion and Problem Assignments) (Spring—day ) 


Administrative Law (3) Miller, Park, Banzi 
Study of the administrative process in executive and independent regul | 
tory agencies; emphasis on judicial review. Formal and informal decis? 
making, investigation, planning, and public administration functions 
the agencies as related to their legal limits and to the roles of lawyers 
government and private practice. Relationships of agencies to the e* 
tive and legislative branches, to public and private interest groups, 4” 

the social, political, and economic aspects of various philosophie. 
government regulation. Miller—(Research Paper); Park (Examina 


: - j 

and Writing Assignments); Banzhaf—( Examination) (Fall—day; SPP] 
evening; summer 1971) | 
Equity (2) Nutting, Pock, D. Gn? 


Nature of equity jurisprudence through analysis of selected problems 

equity; historical development of equity, including problems of merge, 
law and equity; use of equity jurisdiction offensively and defensive!” 
cluding multi-party actions, injunction of executive and legal ac ut | 

equitable abstention; emphasis on fashioning of equitable remedies (ii 

ting, Pock—(Examination); Green—(Problem Assignments) P 
-day and evening; summer 1971) 


376 Restitution (2) Nash, shaft 


Quasi-contracts, constructive trusts, rescission, and other legal and e 
ble remedies for restoring property and money which unjustly "i 
others at the expense of volunteers, victims of misappropriation, & mn | 


ties to mistaken contracts. (Examination) (Spring—day; 5" 
1971) ý 
(tip 
377 Legislation (2) Na d 
Legislative process and roles of participants in the process; operati of 


United States Congress and state legislatures, including fact find gi 
ganization, procedure. Statutory interpretation emphasized tO m 
foundation for more advanced courses. (Examination) (Fa 
and evening) "] 

Re" | 


380 Environmental Law I (3) w 


" ^ t. 
Government control of the environment, solid waste managemen m” 
and air pollution control, control of the electric power industry; 


381 
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law remedies, the urban environment, and transportation problems. (Ex- 
amination ) (Fall—day; spring—evening) 


Environmental Law II (3) Reitze 
(Formerly Air, Water, and Solid Waste Pollution Control) 

Survey of private water law, river basin management soil conservation, 
rural development and resources protection, public land law, recreation 
on public lands, forestry and grazing, public mining law, ocean environ- 
mental law, public regulation of the oil and gas industry, and se- 
lected problems in international resources management. (Examination) 
(Spring—day ) 


385 Trial Practice Court (2) J. Jackson, T. Jackson, Herrick, Ryan, 


Kendrick, Skinker, Stevas, Altshuler 
Trial of assigned cases, trial tactics and techniques, pre-trial and court 
room procedures pursuant to federal rules. Students may repeat this 
course once for credit. A maximum of 4 semester hours of credit may 
be earned for both Law 385 and 365 Prerequisite: forty-two semester 
hours, including Law 218. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Law 
232. The grade CR (credit) or NC (no credit) is given for this course. 
(Fall and spring—day and evening) 


388 Appellate Practice and Procedure (2) Freedman 


Students participate in preparing an actual criminal case on appeal, start- 
ing with review of trial transcript and culminating with preparation of 
brief and oral argument before U.S. Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia Circuit or the U.S. Supreme Court. Appellate practice and 
procedure studied through texts; consultation with appellate judges, law 
Clerks, and attorneys with cases pending on appeal; observation of argu- 
ments in the Supreme Court and the Court of Appeals. Admission by per- 
Mission of instructor. (Research Paper) 


389 Medicine for Lawyers (2) East 


Basic rudiments of medicine as encountered in a malpractice suit, di- 
VOrce case, et. al, including medical terminology which will enable the 
lawyer to communicate more effectively with medical specialists. (Ex- 
amination and Writing Assignments) (Fall—day) 


390 Forensic Medicine (2) Sharpe, Head 


391 


A survey of interprofessional relations between physicians and lawyers in 
the office, the hospital, and the courtroom, with incidental attention to 
laboratories, legislatures, and administrative agencies. Undergraduate law 
Students and second-year medical students study how their professions ac- 
commodate conflicts between economics and ideals, and how they exer- 
cise judgment in applying their technical skills. (Examination) (Fall 
day and ev ening) 


United Nations Law and World Order (2) Mallison 


Introduction to international law through study of law and practice of 
United Nations Charter; structure and process of decision of United Na- 
tions; maintenance of international peace and security— peaceful settle- 
D of disputes and national and collective self-defense; formulation and 
mas, entation of human rights. Complements but does not repeat the 

aterial in Law 303. (Examination) (Spring—day and evening) 
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| | 394 Women and the Law (2) Kessler 


An examination of the treatment of women in all areas of the law. Ear 
| phasis on education, public accommodations, employment, and health and | 
welfare services. Students will choose clinical projects on which to focus 
the semester’s work. Admission by permission of instructor. Enrollment | 


| limited to 15 students. (Research Paper) (Spring—evening) | 
395 Public Participation Strategies: Tax Policy (2) Nader, Stanton ] 
(Formerly Legal Strategies and Federal Regulatory Problems) 
| Study of the development of legal strategies with the administrative and 


legislative processes; emphasis on the formulation of tax policy, Speci 


| cases will be studied for analysis of potential alternative strategies fof 

constructively affecting the decision process. Two-thirds of the course W! 

H | be devoted to the study of past cases, the last third to the formulation 0 
strategies to influence pending decisions. Open to a limited number ? 


third-year students. The final grade will be based upon class particip® | 


tion and the quality of strategy formulated to deal with a specific pro 
| lem selected by the student with the approval of the instructor. (Writing 
| Assignments) (Fall —day ) 
| 399 Clinical Law Work (arr.) suf 


Projects involving litigation, research, or public interest activities of ? 
legal nature (including aid to indigents, support of public interest n0f 
| profit corporations, and support of governmental agencies or courts) mày 
be initiated and will be supervised by a faculty member. Projects must 


approved in advance by the Law Center Supervisory Committee (three 
members) both as to whether the project is appropriate and as to 

number of semester hours of credit to be granted. A maximum of 

semester hours of credit may be taken in one or two semesters. If student 
elect Law 346, Credit Activities, or Law 459, Problems of the Consumth^ 
or Law 509, Clinical Studies in Environmental Law, the number of seme 
ter hours of credit they receive for these courses will be deducted from 
the maximum of 10 hours they can receive for Law 399. This cours’ e 
open to a limited number of third-year law students. The grade. ) 
(credit) or NC (no credit) is given for this course. (Fall and spring 


—— 


ADVANCED COURSES 
ADMINISTRATIVE LAW: ECONOMIC REGULATION ' 
Faculty Advisers: J.A. Barron, A.S. Miller, R.E. Park, G.E. Weston Í 
"m: 
402 Executive Function (2) Mil 


of 
d 


Executive branch in constitutional theory; major trends in development , 
executive-administrative function; organization of executive branch; n 
| | tionship of executive to Congress and judiciary; policy-making proce nx 
within executive branch including role of Bureau of the Budget !n h 
tional policy planning; case studies in exercise of executive power 1 
functional areas as national defense, race relations, national economy: al 
eign economic relations; role of law and lawyers in executive decisi© 
and implemental process. (Research Paper) " 
403 Public Economic Policy and the Law (2) : s" 
l Interrelation of law and economics in such subject-matter categories : i 
| decisional contexts as economic regulation of industry, fiscal policy p 
ning, government research and development practices, foreign trade 


404 


405 


407 


408 


412 


413 


414 
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(Research Paper) (Fall— 


investment, and public spending priorities 
evening) 


Securities Regulation (2) H. Green, M. Cohen, Stranahan, Mathews 


State and federal laws governing offering and distribution of securities to 
the public by corporate issuers and others, regulation of securities markets, 
rights and liabilities of purchasers under such statutes. Emphasis on stat- 
utes administered by Securities and Exchange Commission. (Take-home 


Examination) (Fall—evening; spring—day) 


Regulation of Securities Markets (2) Rotberg 


Operation of over-the-counter and exchange markets, including competi- 
tive and monopolistic practices in each market; relationship of antitrust 
laws and securities regulations to concept of a free and open market place; 
role of regional exchanges and third market in providing competitive 
element in market; advantages and disadvantages of a fragmented market; 
minimum fee structure, rebates and their effect on merchandising of se- 
curities and financial soundness of industry; use and availability of eco- 
nomic data in evaluating performance of market place. The seminar will 


examine matters directly of interest to graduate law students, lawyers, 
economists, and political scientists. (Take-home Examination) (Spring 

evening ) 
Hill 


Seminar: Regulation of Transportation I (2) 
History of development of modes of transportation in the United States; 
economic problems and growth of regulatory legislation and philosophy; 
the congressional power to regulate; the scope of federal regulation; divi- 
sion of regulatory authority between federal and state governments; intro- 
duction to principles of certification and rate-making ( Examination ) 
(Fall 


evening) 

Hill 
Principles of certification of rail, motor, water, and air carriers; elements 
and principles of rate-making; comparison of problems, procedures, and 
regulatory philosophies of the various regulatory agencies. (Examination) 
(Spring—evening ) 


Seminar: Regulation of Transportation II (2) 


Food and Drug Law (2) Goodrich, Kaplan, Kleinfeld 


The Federal Food. Drug, and Cosmetic Act, and related laws. Consumer, 
government, and industry viewpoints. (Choice of Paper or Examination ) 
(Spring—evening) 


Public Policy and Mass Media (2) Barron, Cohn 


Institutional structure of mass media and their interrelationships; psycho- 
logical aspects of mass communications; continuing adjustments among 
Public interest goals, the economic system, and technological develop- 
ments; influence of and controls exercised by government, other institu- 
tons, and private groups; conflict between freedom of speech of the 
media and other major community interests; the media's relationships to 
the interests of dissident and minority groups and the access of these 
&roups to the media (Choice of Paper or Examination); Cohn 
-(Research Paper) 


Barron 
(Fall—day; spring—evening) 
Regulated Industries (2) Park 


substantive problems of business regulation in terms of natural monopo- 
les, licensed industries, subsidized industries, and safety regulation. Typi- 
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cal problems raised include the role of intervenors, the impact of regulk 
tion upon management and market behavior, the uses and abuses 
economic evidence, the role of agencies’ staffs, interagency planning à 
regulation, and the effects of judicial and legislative review. Each stude! 
selects one industry and develops his insight into economic regulation # 
terms of that industry's firms, market structure, growth and development 


] 


trade associations, and regulatory agencies. (Research Paper) (Sprint 
—evening ) 
417 Seminar: Trade Regulation (2) Westo? | 


Group study of current problems relating to unfair trade practices 


federal antitrust laws. (Research Paper) (Spring—evening) 


Master of Laws candidates in the area of Administrative Law: Economic Ref, | 
lation who have not taken the following courses or their equivalent as part 
a Juris Doctor or Bachelor of Laws program should include them in their M% 


ter's program. 


329 Unfair Trade Practices 
330 Federal Antitrust Laws 
372 Administrative Law 


OTHER RELATED COURSES 


451 Federal Programs for Urban Poverty 

493 Intergovernmental Aspects of Technological Change 

494 Use and Control of Atomic Energy and Space Technology 
505 Intergovernmental Relations 1 

506 Intergovernmental Relations II 

571 Land Use Planning 


CORPORATION LAW 
Faculty Advisers: H.P. Green, R.B. Stevenson 


422 The Modern Corporation (2) 


Analysis of the nature and role of the large business corporation 
American political economy; models of the corporation; the trans 
or multinational enterprise; the concept of accountability as app 


corporate activities; reasons for the growth of large corporate € 


Mille! 
in th? 


nation! 
lied V 
nterpr 


relationships of the "supercorporations" to other centers of decentral 
power and to the government; the corporation as the basic planning c, 
of the American economy; application of the Constitution to 

ration. (Research Paper) (Fall—day) 


: ret 
424 Business Planning (2) H. Green, Stevenson, S. Cohen, Seigel U 


Integrated study of corporate, financial, tax, accounting, and SEC XT 
of the following: organization of a small corporation; organizan gg 
public corporation; stock dividends, recapitalization, and stock r corpo ) 
in the context of conflict between active stockholders of a close jquid* 
tion and the family of a deceased active stockholder; corporate 5*. 
tions; corporate mergers and acquisitions; and divisions of Assi 
Prerequisite: Law 312 and 336. Green, Stevenson—(Problem da 
ments); Cohen, Seigel, Uretz—(Writing Assignments) (Fal 
spring—day and evening; summer 1971) 


Maste 


of | 


427 Legal Aspects of International Business 
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Nurick, Guttentag 
Transactions (2) 

U.S. law and practice, including current tax problems and USS. restric- 
tions on investment; brief comparison with British and Civil Law systems; 
international law, international contracts, choice of law; currency consid- 
erations; effect of SEC laws and regulations; international trade, including 
GATT and reciprocal trade arrangements; sources of finance, both United 
States and foreign, private and public, including international organiza- 
tions; protection of property, settlement of disputes, and selected case 
studies. In addition to the regular lecturers, there will be guest lecturers in 
various specialties, Emphasis on current problems in international trade 
and investment. Prerequisite: Law 303. (Choice of Paper or Examination) 
(Spring—evening) 


r of Laws candidates in the area of Corporation Law who have not taken 
e " : « 

: following courses or their equivalent as part of a Juris Doctor or Bachelor 
aws program should include them in their Master's program. 


312 Corporation 

313 Sales and Sales Financing 

329 Unfair Trade Practices 

330 Federal Antitrust Laws 

340 Taxation—Federal Income, Corporations and Shareholders 


OTHR , 
HER RELATED COURSES 


417 Seminar Trade Regulation 
te Government Procurement Law 

229 Copyright Law 

326 U.S. and International Trademark Practice 

540 Comparative Conflict of Laws and Transnational Legal Problems 
541 Seminar: European Common Market 

55 Taxation—Special Corporation Problems 

2 Income Taxation of Foreign Business and Investment 


OVERN a. 
'"RNMENT PROCUREMENT LAW 


“Aculty ; : 
Y Advisers: J, Cibinic, Jr., G.J. Ginsburg, R.C. Nash, Jr. 


Bic 
| Government Procurement Law (2) 


McIntire 


4325 R x pi ‘ 
2 Formation of Government Contracts (2) 


Survey of the law pertaining to government procurement, including an 
analysis of the unique features of government contracting and a discus- 
Sion of the functions of Congress, the executive branch, and the courts 
In the procurement process. Law 355 Government Contracts is the sub- 
Stantial equivalent of this course. (Examination) (Fall—evening) 


McIntire 


Detailed coverage of the rules and practices followed in arriving at con- 
tracts between the government and private parties. Comparison in depth 
Of advertised and negotiated procurement and analysis of the techniques 
Used in pricing and arriving at the terms of such contracts. (Examina- 
tion) (Spring—evening) 
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433 Performance of Government Contracts (2) Nash, Cibink 


Discussion of the substantive legal problems that most frequently aris 
during the performance of government contracts. Interpretation of spec | 
fications and the most generally used contract clauses, and analysis of the 
rights of the parties when performance in accordance with the terms 
the contract is not obtained. (Examination and Problem Assignments 
(Spring—evening) 


434 Government Contract Claims and Litigation (2) Nash, Ginsburg 
Analysis of the methods which can be used by the parties to a goverm | 
ment contract to obtain legal relief, including detailed coverage of 
disputes procedure, actions for breach of contract, and forms of equitable 
and extraordinary relief (Examination and Problem Assignments) 
(Fall—evening) | 


435 Seminar: Government Contracts (2) Nash, Cibinic, Ginsbuté 
Research and discussion of selected problem areas. (Research Paper) 
(Summer 1971) | 


OTHER RELATED COURSES 


402 Executive Function 

424 Business Planning 

427 Legal Aspects of International Business Transactions 

442, Labor Standards and Equal Employment 

494 Use and Control of Atomic Energy and Space Technology 
495 Legal Protection against Technological Hazards | 
505 Intergovernmental Relations I 

506 Intergovernmental Relations Il 

535 Negotiation: Concepts and Techniques 


LABOR LAW 
Faculty Advisers: J.M. Albert, L.S. Merrifield, D.P. Rothschild 
ty 
441 Seminar: Disability and Retirement Problems (2) - 
Study of selected problems under workmen's compensation; old age iof 
vivors, and disability insurance; medicare; and private welfare and pens 
plans. (Examination) (Fall—evening) A 
442 Labor Standards and Equal Employment (2) o: 
Analysis of the Fair Labor Standards Act, its scope and exemp in 


the Civil Rights Act and other labor statutes; the laws establish 
labor standards for government contracts, including the Davis-Baco” 
Walsh-Healey Act, Service Contract Act, and Work Hours Act; trad 
of the Department of Labor, the Comptroller General, and the et ne 
ing agencies in interpretation, administration, and enforcement 
statutes. (Examination) (Spring—evening) 


Tobi” 


443 Labor Relations in the Federal Service (2) tive 
py Exe? 


Survey of labor relations in the federal service as governed ‘of 
Order 11491. Emphasis on the role of the Civil Service Commis? ett 
Department of Labor, the Congress, and the President in the deve feder” 
of collective bargaining relationships between unions and the 
government. (Research Paper) (Fall—evening) 


444 


445 


447 


449-50 


Master of 


following 
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The Individual and His Union (2) Gold 
Study of the legal relations between unions and their members with spe- 
cial emphasis on the right to fair representation, the right to union mem- 
bership, compulsory union membership, the imposition of discipline upon 
union members, reporting requirements, the conduct of internal union 
elections, the fiduciary duties of union officers, the imposition of trustee- 
ships, the regulation of racketeering, and political action of unions. Pre- 
requisite: Law 341 (Examination) (Summer 1971) 


Labor Relations in State and Local Governments (2) Jascourt 


Analysis of the shifting and emerging legal concepts that affect the form, 
scope, and consequences of labor relations in schools and colleges and in 
municipal, county, and state governmental bodies. Survey of the varied 
statutory and de facto labor relations systems and their impact on the de- 
velopment of bilateral decision making. Examination of (1) problems 
caused by the concurrent existence of civil service laws and the diffusion 
of governmental authority, (2) impasse resolution, and (3) strikes and 
(Research Paper) (Spring—evening) 


Seminar: Labor Law (2) Merrifield 


Group study of contemporary problems in labor law. (Research Paper) 
(Spring—4day) 


other concerted activities 


Seminar: Labor Litigation (1—1) Gold 


Intensive study of recent Supreme Court and appellate court decisions in 
the area of labor law; special emphasis on the contrasting variables which 
influence the respective decision-making processes of the National Labor 
Relations Board and the courts. Particular attention to labor law cases 
Pending before the Supreme Court for decision during the current term. 
Analyses of the briefs filed in pending cases; attendance at oral argument; 
post mortems of the arguments and decisions, with classroom participa- 
tion by attorneys involved in some cases. Grades and credit for both 
halves of the course assigned only on completion of the second half. 
Prerequisite: Law 341. (Research Paper) (Academic year: every 
Other week—evening) 


Laws candidates in the area of Labor Law who have not taken the 
courses or their equivalent as part of a Juris Doctor or Bachelor of 


s 
Program should include them in their Master's program. 


339 
341 


Collective Bargaining and Labor Arbitration 
Labor Law 


OTH 
ER RELATED COURSES 


459 


461 


Problems of the Consumer 
Current Problems in Civil Rights 
Social Welfare Legislation and Administration 


Law 
AND POVERTY 


o. 
lty Advisers : 


45] 


R.S. Kuhn, D.P. Rothschild, J.E. Starrs 


Federal Programs for Urban Poverty (2) 
Study of the legislative and administrative process by which particular 
Urban problems are converted into a grant of statutory authority, an Op- 


60 
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458 Housing the Poor (2) 


459 Problems of the Consumer (2) 


erating program, and finally a funded project in a given city. Areas cot 
sidered will be employment and job training programs such as USES an 
vocational education programs, the Manpower Development and Traini 
Act, Job Corps, and Neighborhood Youth Corps, elementary and se 
ondary education programs such as Titles I and III of the Elementa 
and Secondary Act; and the Community Action and Model Cities p? 
grams. (Examination) (Fall—day) 


Star 


An in-depth analysis of current housing problems, including three mà 
subjects: (1) Discrimination in housing. (2) Landlord and tenant I* 
tionship, including a discussion of leases and their clauses and of the € 
tion process, tactical and substantive defenses to it, and affirmative 9 
nues of redress on behalf of the tenant; public housing and building €? 
enforcement. (3) Home ownership by the poor, including its finane 
by instruments such as the deed of trust and the installment land cont 
as well as federal subsidy programs. Admission by permission of inst 
tor. (Research Paper) (Spring—day ) 


Rothschil 


Clinical treatment of consumer protection. No regular classes; minim! 
of 5 hours commitment each week required. Students purchase mate 
on consumer protection and are divided into project groups for the P 
pose of indicating the problems of the consumer to the community " 
campaign of consumer awareness. For example, the National Law Cente, 
has negotiated with a commercial TV station to put on a series of “sP%, 
dramatizing these problems, and will also run a “Consumer Help Cent ' 
This activity will involve three groups: (1) a group to work Will | 
station on programming, (2) a group to run the Consumer Help e^ 
and (3) a research group to investigate the results of turning compla" 
over to the appropriate authority. Another student project will dram jé 
problems of the consumer by teaching consumer awareness in the Pr i 
school system in the District of Columbia. Other projects are also av 
able. Students registering for Law 459 who have taken or plan to eli 
Law 399 are reminded that a maximum of 10 semester hours of € 
Law 346, 399, 459, and 509. The gal 
m 


may be earned in these courses 
(Re 


of CR (credit) or NC (no credit) is given for this course. 
Paper) (Fall and spring—day) 
Kub 


460 Current Problems in Civil Rights (2) 1) 


Uses of law in the effort to achieve racial equality, in areas such as 
discrimination against minority groups and the poor in land use ro 
zoning, (2) school desegregation, and (3) employment discrimina ig 
The class is divided into groups, each dealing with a problem situa 
one of these areas. Students represent fictitious clients, write briets y 
argue in class before a student panel of judges, which then writ p^ 
opinion. Grades are based on these written and oral presentations i) 
brief critiques of other groups’ presentations. (Problem Assign 
(Spring—day ) 


Social Welfare Legislation and Administration (2) ss 
Study of public assistance, social insurance, and medical and legal y 
ance programs; the socioeconomic status of welfare recipients, the Mot 
logical impact of the welfare system, and the "Welfare Rights po 
ment"; particular legal issues, such as "midnight searches" and "tL. 
Amendment, imposition of support obligations on non-fathers thro 
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"Man-in-the-House Rule," imposition of moral behavior standards through 
welfare denial, right of privacy, and Constitutional issues raised by man- 
datory training or work requirements. (Research Paper) 


462 Family Law of the Poor (2) 

Consideration of the full range of problems associated with family forma- 
tion and dissolution among the urban poor and the problems of urban 
children and their parents: the law of marriage, annulment, divorce, and 
separation as it affects the poor urban family unit; impact on the family 
of welfare and public housing eligibility regulations; legal problems asso- 
ciated with common-law marriage, illegitimacy, and meretricious relation- 
ships; scope of support obligations and sanctions imposed through welfare 
denial or eviction from public housing; organization of social services and 
their role in the solution of family problems; and the lawyer's role in 
family counseling. (Research Paper) 


OTHE 
HER RELATED COURSES 


441 Seminar: Disability and Retirement Problems 

472 Administration of Criminal Justice 

475 Law and Criminology I: Search for the Causes of Criminal Behavior 
476 Law and € 'riminology II: Society's Responses to the Criminal Offender 

477 The Police and the Community 

560 Taxation—State and Local 

71 Land Use Planning 

575 Economic Development Planning for the Inner City 
590 Population Control and the Law 

2 Seminar: Constitutional Law 


LAW, pe 
' PSYCHIATRY, AND CRIMINOLOGY 


Fac 
"ly Advisers R.C. Allen, T.F. Courtless, Jr., E. Ferster 


472 Administration of Criminal Justice (2) Allen 


Consideration and analysis of selected advanced problems in the admin- 
istration of criminal justice. The subject matter covered will vary from 
year to year, with concentration in areas of current interest and dynamic 
Change (e.g., right to counsel, arrest and interrogation, search and seizure, 
Prejudicial publicity, discovery, electronic interception, mental impair- 
Ment). Emphasis will be placed on the role and professional responsibili- 
ties of prosecutor and defense counsel and on developmental trends in the 
aw. (Research Paper or Examination) 


475 Law and Criminology I: Search for the Causes of Courtless 
Criminal Behavior (2) 
Role which criminological knowledge of crime causation may play in as- 
Sisting lawyers to appraise the effectiveness of various alternative social 
and legal devices in controlling deviant behavior. The search for factors 
related to criminal behavior will be developed historically, with emphasis 
On current causal theories developed by various disciplines. Model as 
Well as operational penal codes, sentencing and probation practices, and 
Specialized facilities will be analyzed in terms of their relationship to such 

Casual theories. (Take-home Examination) 


62 


477 The Police and the Community (2) 


478 Post-conviction Dispositions—Dynamics of 


486 Seminar: Law and Psychiatry (2) 
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476 Law and Criminology Il: Society's Responses to the Courtl® 


Criminal Offender (2) 


Study of the development and current use of society’s three maior an 
proaches to the handling of offenders: punitive, mechanical, and cof 
tional. Emphasis on society’s changing responses to criminal and dé 
quent behavior, and research findings concerning effectiveness of th 
responses. Analysis of treatment strategies to facilitate communicati 
between members of the legal profession and behavior scientists charg 
with effectuating these strategies. (Research Paper) 


Allen, Court! 


Problems and potential of contemporary urban law enforcement: the T^, 
and perspective of the police officer; the police qua organization; “style 
of law enforcement; law enforcement in the inner city; relationship W% 
ethnic minorities; civil disorder; police-community relations; meth s 
arrest and investigation; complaint review procedures; science and te 
nology in law enforcement; police handling of juveniles; crime and critt 
statistics. (Problem Assignments) (Spring—day ) | 
Barkin, SK 
the Law of Criminal Corrections (2) Re 
Study of the statutes, practice, problems, and potentials of the alternati) 
facing a defendant including: mental fitness to proceed to trial, probati f 
sentencing, parole, correctional institutions, rights of prisoners. 
nation) (Fall—evening; spring—day ) 
Alle? 
Designed to (1) expose the lawyer to some of the constructs of dyas] 
psychiatry dealing with human personality and behavior, and to Ww 
them to problems encountered in legal practice; (2) provide infor ig 
—both psychiatric and legal—bearing upon such topics as mental ! 
and tort liability ("traumatic neurosis," malpractice, commission o "T 
by mentally ill persons); hospitalization of the mentally ill and o. 
retarded; guardianship; ad hoc determinations of incompetency (teS™ jy 
tary, contractual, and donative capacity; capacity to marry, have Cion); 
of children; mental illness as a ground for divorce; eugenic sterilize ^ 
mental illness and the criminal law (psychiatric evaluations 1n epit 
cases, determinations of competency to stand trial, criminal responsi? i 
and (3) examine the role of psychiatry in legal settings, inclu 
effective use of the psychiatrist and psychologist as expert witness. 
search Paper) (Fail—day; summer 1971) 

pest 


487 Interdisciplinary Seminar on the Juvenile Court (2) k ap? 


Sociological, psychological, and psychiatric views on prevention, 

and treatment; analysis of statutes, court rules, and reported € m 
taining to delinquency and neglect; emphasis on the role of the 

in juvenile courts. (Problem Assignments) (Spring—day) 


OTHER RELATED COURSES 


390 Forensic Medicine 
591 Legislative Drafting 
592 Seminar: Constitutional Law 


49] Science Policy Formulation (2) 


492 Seminar: Science and the Legal Process (2) 


494 Use and Control of Atomic Energy and Space 


495 Legal Protection against Technological 
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LAW, SCIENCE, AND TECHNOLOGY 


Faculty Adviser: H.P. Green 


Anderson 


Current or recent important governmental decisions in the area of science 
as they affect the interplay of various government and community inter- 
ests; the role of law as a constraint, vehicle, or implement; the role of 


lawyers in the decision-making process. (Research Paper) 
H. Green 


Reciprocal relationships between law and science; absorption of scientific 
concepts into substantive law through adjudication, legislation, and rule 
making; techniques and procedures used in handling, developing, and de- 


ciding scientific issues. (Research Paper) (Fall—evening) 


493 Intergovernmental Aspects of Technological 


Change (2) 

Role of technology in breaking down political barriers and leading to in- 
tergovernmental measures to control or advance technological progress 
within the United States and on an international basis. Specific legal de- 
vices and institutions employed in intergovernmental handling of techno- 
logical problems. (Research Paper) 

Gleason 
Technology (2) 

Problems resulting from revolutionary scientific developments of recent 
years. Impact of advanced technologies on the law and legal institutions. 
Laws and regulations relating to atomic energy and space including civilian 
uses, licensing, security, international, and patent considerations. (Re- 
Search Paper) (Fall—evening) 


Dembling, J. Brown 


Hazards (2) 


The growth and development of law and legal institutions to protect so- 
Ciety against the hazards inherent in new technologies with particular em- 
Phasis on the progress of reconciling the protection of the public with the 
desire for rapid progress. (Research Paper) (Spring—evening ) 


OTH 
ER RELATED COURSES 


= Environmental Law 1 
Em Environmental Law Il 
41 Executive Function 
dis Food and Drug Law 
3 Public Policy and Mass Media 


Government Procurement Law 

3 Natural Resources Law and Policy 
3 Intergovernmental Relations I 

31 International Law of Air and Space 
International Law of the Sea 
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502 Water Resources (3) 


506 Intergovernmental Relations H (2) 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


| | NATURAL RESOURCES LAW AND ENVIRONMENTAL LAW 
Faculty Advisers: J.M. Brown, H.P. Green, A.W. Reitze 
| 
501 Land Development Law (3) J. Bro 


Study of the various techniques relative to land development; the sta 
of the federal government as landlord, vendor, and purchaser; the © 
petitive private market as a form of planning in comparison to gov 
mental planning programs; the functions of the lawyer in the modern f* 
estate transaction involving land acquisition, licenses, codes and perm? 
development, construction, sale, and financing. Consideration of dl 
forms and concepts of ownership, transportation programs as a part © 
land development planning, the migration of people and industry 
planning and control factor, and private and public “new town” deve 
ments. (Research Paper) (Fall—day; summer 1971) d 
Reitze, Cunning” 
Introductory survey course in the law relating to water resources. Histo? 
and development of water rights systems in the United States using "^ 
parative analysis of Eastern and Western water law doctrines, the tre" 
toward their modification, and study of the increasing influence of cor 
laws and projects. Consideration of private and public rights to both 
sumptive and nonconsumptive uses; analysis of pollution and other ^1] 
quality problems and their interrelationships with the total demam y. 
water and other natural resources. Identification of federal-state-local 
tionships, conflicts, and institutions; consideration of river-basin manm. 
ment and interbasin transfers; description of proposed creation 9 


sources. (Examination) (Fall—day; summer 1971) 
Tu 
503 Natural Resources Law and Policy (2) Kral 
Study of key legal doctrines and their development in the law of y 


“ey ^ 4 ; è $ 
mining, and oil. Systematic analysis of natural resource problems t 


as government and private interactions, multiple use and priorities esi 
sources, and security of property rights. Examination of alterna ctio” 
c 


resource policy development, and impact on private and publi 


(Research Paper) (Fall—evening) T7 

: ne 

505 Intergovernmental Relations I (2) " 
Study of federalism, emphasizing current techniques for achieving © P 


. : : 49. ^. 
tion and coordination between federal, state, and local governmen nly 


tailed consideration of devices used, including interstate compas. 
in-aid, and exercise of regulatory powers. (Writing Assignmen® 
(Fall—day ) nas 


ag OF 
l : uu ics 
Advanced seminar on multi-government activities and current top’ 


intergovernmental relations. (Research Paper) (Spring—day) w 
„Co 

508 Environmental Litigation (2) : dif 

i x 4 ead” "i 

Special problems of environmental lawsuits. Topics include P^ ro” 


procedural problems, selection of the proper court, problems Parti 
remedies, selection of parties, discovery techniques and trial PreF ati) ) 
and the use of expert witnesses and scientific evidence. (Exam 

(Spring—evening ) 
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509 Clinical Studies in Environmental Law (2 or 3 or 4) Reitze 
Ihe student works on a project in the environmental law field under the 
supervision of both the faculty director of the program and a lawyer 
practicing environmental law. The project may involve working with a 

'ressional committee; a private practitioner; 


government agency; a cor 
or a nonprofit, public-interest, environmentally oriented organization. The 
aim of the course is to have the student produce a serious piece of pro- 
fessional work under close supervision. Admission to this course requires 
third-year or graduate standing and permission of the Director of the En- 
vironmental Law Program. Students who have mastered the fundamentals 
of environmental law are selected for this course. Normally this will 
require completion of at least Law 380. In addition, consideration will be 
based on the other environmentally related courses taken including those 
in Natural Resources Law and in Law, Science, and Technology as well 
as work experience and other demonstrated interest in environmental law. 
Students may repeat this course for a maximum of 8 semester hours of 
credit. The grade of CR (credit) or NC (no credit) is given for this 


course (Fall and spring—day ) 


Master of I 
Mental | 
Part of 


their M 


aws candidates in the area of Natural Resources Law and Environ- 
aw who have not taken the following courses or their equivalent as 
a Juris Doctor or Bachelor of Laws program should include them in 
aster’s program 


380 ; nvironmental Law | 
381 F nvironmental Law 11 


OTHR 
ER RELATED COURSES 


403 Public Economic Policy and the Law 

431 Government Procurement Law 

491 Science Policy Formulation 

492 Seminar: Science and the Legal Process 

Legal Protection against Technological Hazards 
* 2? International Law of the Sea 

wag paxation State and Local 

$9 and Use Planning 

331 Legislative Drafting 


Y 
TENT rre 
AND IRADE REGULATION LAW 


Pac 
ulty 4 . 
Y Advisers: L.J. Harris, I. Kayton, G.E. Weston 


2 . 

521 International and Comparative Patent Law (2) Federico 
Origin of patent laws. Patent systems of major countries—United King- 
dom, France, Germany, USSR, and others. Comparative topical survey: 
inds of patents, inventors and applicants, subject matter, novelty, ad- 
Ministrative procedures, oppositions, revocation, renewal fees, compulsory 
licensing infringement, etc. International Convention for the Protection 
of Industrial Property: origin, membership, organization, substantive pro- 
Visions, Treaties in the making, Common Market patent system, Nordic 
Patent, Patent Cooperation Treaty, Council of Europe activities. Pre- 
requisite: Law 359 or the equivalent in experience. (Take-home Exami- 
nation) (Spring—evening) 


66 


522 Patent and Know-How Licensing (2) 


“a 
N 


m 


NATIONAI 


LAW CENTER 


Finneg” 
The business and legal criteria necessary to implement and maintain sue 
cessful licensing programs; emphasis on the strategy and techniques the} 
permit a proprietor of intellectual property to effectively exploit his stat 
as the owner of a unique form of property. Subject areas covered af 
business objectives in licensing; legal outline of licensing situations; right 
and duties of license parties; factors in selecting which inventions tO A 
cense—financial, legal, and commercial; finding and selecting the righ 
licensees: determining and negotiating the terms and clauses of the cot 
tract; administering and enforcing the license; antitrust and misuse cor 
straints on the business and law of licensing; tax factors affecting ! | 
patent and know-how contract; special problems in trade secret, know 
how, and show-how contracts; international licensing. Prerequisite: 


359 (Spring—evening ) 


Court Review of Patent Office Decisions (2) Dunne! 


Procedure and procedural law involved in appealing to the U.S. Court á 
Customs and Patent Appeals and the U.S. District Courts from admin 
trative decisions in the U.S. Patent Office. Designed to provide an t 
haustive step-by-step procedural progression through ex parte and r 
partes patent and trademark appeals. Emphasis on the forms used ! 
many motions and proceedings before the U.S. Court of Customs "2 
Patent Appeals and the District Courts required to perfect an api d 
Attendance at and critique of actual court proceedings. Introduct? 
material includes administrative appeals before the U.S. Patent 26 
Board of Appeals. Prerequisite: Law 359 and 362, or former Law * 
or the equivalent in experience. (Examination) (Fall—evening) 


525 Copyright Law (2) sd 


Historical background; formalities and essentials in securing à copyng y 
subject matter of copyright; remedies; international aspects of copy, 
under Berne Union, Universal Copyright Convention, Inter-American ‘at 
vention; copyright licensing and performing rights societies. (Exam 

tion) (Spring—evening) 


ani : -— : nt 
526 U.S. and International Trademark Practice (2) om 
Registerability and enforcibility of trademarks and tradenames aoi 


527 Advanced Topics in Patent Law (2) 


United States and in several foreign countries. Procedural and subs e 
law necessary to advise as to what names and marks are registerab the 
the United States and the detailed procedure to be followed before pr 
U.S. Patent Office in obtaining federal registration. A comparativ" ies 
approach with respect to procedures for registration in foreign © 

Legal considerations with respect to licensing trademarks and tra et 
internationally. Prerequisite: Law 329. (Examination) (Fa 


ning) gar 
Multidisciplinary consideration in depth of current industria intel 
property problems; licensing and protection of industrial propery ar 
and abuses of patents; governmental regulation; protection and 

tions abroad; international treaties and arrangements; role of Pajo 
trademarks, and trade secrets in business; economic and social f rtin 
of patents, trademarks, and copyrights. Students are exposed to pe i 
source materials, professional research methods and techniques g sut 
tunity for oral presentation and discussion of term papers prior tU n 
mission is provided to encourage instructional dialogue among 359 até 
and the investigation and analysis of issues. Prerequisite: Law” 
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Y 1 l i 
562, or former Law 360; or the equivalent in experience. (Research 
Paper) (Spring—evening ) 


529 Research in Patent, Trademark, and Copyright Law (2) Harris 


Prerequisite: Law 417, 527, and related courses; and a B average. Request 
in writing, with proposed outline of topic of research, must be submitted 
to the Dean at least one month prior to registration day. Work must be 
completed within the semester and paper submitted not later than last day 
of classes. Graduate students may repeat this course once for credit with 
the approval of the Dean. (Research Paper) (Fall and spring) 


M 

Mt of Laws candidates in the area of Patent and Trade Regulation Law who 

ee Dot taken the following courses or their equivalent as part of a Juris Doc- 
t Bachelor of Laws program should include them in their Master's program. 


329 Unfair Trade Prac tices 
330 Federal Antitrust Laws 
359 Patent Law 

362 Patent Office Practice 


OTHR 
HER RELATED COURSES 


412 Food and Drug Law 

117 Seminar: Trade Regulation 

427 Legal Aspects of International Business Transactions 
431 Government Pro urement Law 

y Science Policy Formulation 

492 Seminar: Science and the Legal Process 


493 > ] - 
54 Intergovernmental A spects of Technological Change 
741 Seminar: European Common Market 


562 I». x 
< Income Taxation of Foreign Business and Investment 


INTE: 
"NATIONAL LAW AND COMPARATIVE LAW 
Fac, 
culty 4... 
LM y Advisers: International Law—W.T Mallison; Comparative Law— 
` Albert 


531 International Law of Air and Space (2) Dembling 


Study of the development of international law relating to the use of air 
Space and outer space; analysis of air and space treaties in force; the role 
of various intergovernmental and nongovernmental international organiza- 
lions; consideration of special problems such as liability resulting from 
Space activities, space technology and arms control and pollution and 
Contamination of outer space; earth resources, sensing, etc. (Research 
Paper) (Fall—evening) 


5 
32 International Law of the Sea Q) Muys 


International and domestic law affecting the allocation of authority over 
hi ¥ Space. Problems concerning internal waters, territorial seas, the 
n E Seas, contiguous zones, and the continental shelf; the impact of ad- 
ances in ocean science technology on ocean resource law; freedom of the 
Sea, maritime safety, and related subjects. (Research Paper) (Spring 
—tvening) 
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| | 533 Legal Regulation of International Coercion (2) Mallis” 


Process of legal decision during war and at times when expectations ° 
violence are high—contemporary international law of war and coerti| 
measures short of war, such as limited naval blockade; legal aspects $ 
| modern methods of coercion—economic, political, psychological, ar 
| military; limited war and modes of preventing "escalation" to total 
regulation of hostilities including protection of war victims, civilian re 
sons, and prisoners of war; war crimes and punishment; problems ex 
and problems of transforming 


cerning weapons of mass destruction; 


ercion situations to minimum order ones. (Research Paper) (Fa. 
evening) 
| 
535 Negotiation: Concepts and Techniques (2) Ramundo, Bari 
| Role of the lawyer and policy maker (client) in private, intragove T 


tal, and international negotiations; negotiations in private practice : 
ernmental operations; achievement of consensus among contentious part 
negotiating techniques, including effective use of the "fallback"; ga 
exercises in the actual conducting of negotiations, with practical 
the preparation of claim letters, agency and national positions, m» 
tiating instructions. (Research Paper) (Spring—evening; su 


| work 
| 1971) 

r I 

| 536 Diplomatic and Consular Law and Practice (1) vie 

Development of diplomatic and consular relations between nations; if 

rights, privileges, functions, and immunities of diplomatic and | 

ern 


personnel; extent of immunity from jurisdiction of foreign gov! 
ation affecting foreig? 
(Spring—eve™ | 


del RU 


missions and representatives; problems of tax 
ernment missions and personnel. (Research Paper) 


537 The International Law of Human Rights (2) 


Theory of fundamental freedoms from its philosophical to Ln" 

formulation in the American and French Revolutions, the individual | 

a-vis, the State, human rights as rights against the national govern ig 

the emerging of the individual in the law of nations as a subject e 

i duties, the individual as subject of international concern, "Ti 

political forces stressing the need for international recognition Ajy 

tection of human rights, the setting of human rights standar S d 

Universal Declaration and its influence over the law of nations egio” 

assessment of the work of the UN in the human rights field, i 

| approach to the international protection of human rights, analys? ggf 

case-law of the European Convention, human rights in the Inte" gi 

can system, state sovereignty and the international protection of 9. 9 

rights, a comparative approach to human rights’ protection at the 1f 
level, due process and freedom of speech in light of different le 


tems. (Research Paper) (Spring—day ) " 
540 Comparative Conflict of Laws and Transnational pel ` 
ph 


anc 


Legal Problems (2) 
Adjudicatory jurisdiction, recognition and enforcement of foret qf 
ments in England and the Common Market countries; choice s 
clauses; transnational commercial arbitration; the Convention 0! 
tlement of Investment Disputes between States and Nationals Ti 
States; sovereign immunity; international judicial assistance; P v p 
eign law; transnational contracts and stipulations of applica le 
requisite: Law 309. (Research Paper) (Spring—evening) 
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541 Seminar: European Common Market (2) Belman 


Analysis of treaty establishing European Economic Community; institu- 
tions of EEC and of member states and the internal law of member states 
as they affect doing business in EEC; series of problems arising out of es- 
tablishing and operating business with and within EEC. Background in 
international law and antitrust law desirable. (Problem Assignments) 
(Fall—evening) 


542 Seminar: International Technical and Economic Aufricht 


Assistance (2) 

Technical and economic assistance activities of the United States, the 
United Nations, and specialized agencies; problems of law, policy, pro- 
gram, and administration; development planning; public and private trans- 


actions and institutions involving technical or economic assistance. (Re- 
search Paper) (Fall—evening ) 
546 Soviet Law (2) Ramundo 


Concept of “socialist legality”; legal relationship of individual to state and 
other participants in Soviet society; role of Party in Soviet legal system; 
Soviet philosophy of law; state (constitutional) law: Soviet federalism, 
governmental apparatus, rights and obligations of citizenship; criminal 
law; property law; labor law; selected topics in civil law and procedure; 


international law. (Choice of Paper or Examination) (Fall—evening) 
Hsia 


547 Chinese Law (2) 
Emphasis on the legal system of Communist China; analysis of the con- 
stitutional law of the People’s Republic of China, including general prin- 
ciples, state structure, and rights and duties of citizens; a brief survey of 
the administration of justice—courts, procuratorates, and lawyers; mar- 
riage law; land law; counterrevolutionary act and other criminal statutes; 
principles of civil law; Communist Chinese concept of international law. 
(Research Paper) (Spring—evening ) 


548 Law of the Near East (2) Liebesny 


Law of the Arab countries, Turkey, and Iran, including basic principles of 
Islamic law, analysis of the present day codes, and investigation of the 
Western influences on laws of these countries. (Examination) 


aste; ; 
w E 9f Laws candidates in the area of Public International and Comparative 

© have not taken the following courses or their equivalent as part of a 
ter’s Octor or Bachelor of Laws program should include them in their Mas- 
Program x 


302 Admiralty 


asd cuernational Law and World Order 
309 — Law 
Onflic t of Laws 
United Nations Law and World Order 


R RELATED COURSES 
427 L 


494 «€ Aspects of International Business Transactions 
Se and Control of Atomic Energy and Space Technology 
Intergovernmental Relations I 
ntergovernmental Relations I] 
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| 521 International and Comparative Patent Law 
| 562 Income Taxation of Foreign Business and Investment 


TAXATION 
| Faculty Advisers: J.R. Hambrick, D.B. Weaver | 
55] Taxation— Partnerships and Subchapter S (2) Lanah/ 


Income tax problems of partnerships and tax-option corporations (s? 
chapters K and S of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954). Prerequisi! 


| Law 336. (Examination) (Spring—evening) 
553 Seminar: Estate Planning (2) Weaver, Speiller, HoroW* 
g I 
| Study of the effective disposition of wealth by inter vivos gift and tes 


mentary transfer; emphasis on income, estate, and gift tax consideratio 
use of the trust form in the transfer of wealth; use of insurance ? 
jointly held property as part of the estate plan; planning for the conti” 
ation or disposition of the client's business interests. Preparation 9 
estate plan, with supporting documents is the major project for the CO") 
Prerequisite: Law 338. (Problem Assignments) (Spring -day * 
evening; summer 1971) 


| 
555 Taxation—Special Corporation Problems (2) Schoenen” 


| Detailed study of the principal federal tax benefits of the corporate fo 
of doing business. Consideration of problems involved in the tax plan 
of the corporate structure and corporate operation, including the tax aft 
nition of a corporation, the special deductions available to corpo" 
payers, the compensation of the corporate executive and employer i 
company tax, multiple corporations, and consolidated returns. Surve) j 
the types of corporations receiving special treatment under 
Revenue Code, such as financial institutions, real estate investmen oft 
regulated investment companies, cooperatives, and small business corp 
| tions. (Research Paper) i 
Trev% 


55 f 
eate 


N 


Taxation—Exempt Organizations (2) 
Tax-exempt organizations: policy and practice of preferred tax tr 
| for selected organizations and gifts to them. Statutes, regulation cot 
IRS practice; legislative origins, judicial interpretations, and policy fer 
| sideration. Tests of qualification, disqualification, and limited tax Pt 
ence. Mechanics of securing and retaining exemption; qualifie A 
tion; unrelated business income; private inurement, political activity n 
| nial or loss of exemption. Return and reporting requirements. C? pc 
tive tax treatment of nonexempt and nonprofit organizations 
sanctions with respect to private foundations, managers, and don (E 
improper, excessive, or prohibited activities. Prerequisite: Law 33 
amination) (Fall—evening) set 
| 558 Taxation—Real Estate and Income (2) " 
The effect of income taxes on the real estate market and real esta og ih 
actions: sales and exchange of real estate interests; various entitles ir | 
ownership and development of real estate; the impact of taxe pf 
landlord and tenant; the impact of taxes on the mortgagor and pe ch 
including the choice of financing techniques, such as the sale-lea* 
depreciation, amortization, and obsolescence; basis and basis â pe ) 
and casualties and other involuntary conversions. ( Examinatio 
(Fall —evening ) 


"d 
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559 Taxation—Oil and Gas (2) Hambrick 


Application ral income tax law to producing segment of oil and 


hr tment of exploration and de 


: industry ation oi nterests trea 
velopment iditures Depleti yn allowance and concept of “economic 
nterests." ABC" transactions. Organization problems. Pre- 
requisite: Law 336. (Examination 
260 Taxation—State and Local (2) 
Taxation by state and local governments; problems of real and personal 
property taxation, sales and use taxes, business and personal income 
taxes. Limitations on taxation of interstate commerce. Congressional 
problems. Prerequisite: Law 336. (Problem Assignments and Choice of 
Paper or Examination) (Spring—evening ) 

56? à . ` " " i 

2 Income Taxation of Foreign Business and Investment (2) Hambrick 
he provisions and policies of the federal income tax law applicable to 
foreign income, including considerations affecting the choice of methods 
Of engaging in foreign business and investment, treatment of controlled 
foreign corporations, allocation of income in foreign commerce, credit 
for foreign taxes, principles and trends of U.S. tax treaties. (Examination) 
(Spring—evening ) 

64 Seminar: Special Problems of Tax Policy (2) Ellicott 
Intensive study of selected aspects of the tax structure with primary at- 
tention given to the federal income tax. Problem areas are reviewed pri- 
marily from the standpoint of tax policy, including legal, economic, SO- 
cial, and practical considerations. Alternative solutions, including cur- 
rent legislative proposals, are examined. Prerequisite: Law 336, 340. 
(Research Paper) (Fall—evening) 

567 Semi T " ‘ T 

7 Seminar: Tax Practice and Procedure (2) Kapp, Troyer 
Navian of the major areas of tax practice, including organization of the 
nternal Revenue Service, legislation, administrative regulations, tax plan- 
ning, tax rulings, tax audit, settlement procedures, claims for refund, tax 
collection processes, criminal tax practice, and ethical problems in tax 
pone. Preparation of various documents is required. Prerequisite: 

aw 336. (Problem Assignments) (Fall and spring—evening) 
eminar: Federal Tax Litigation (2) Treusch 


Choice of forum. Conduct of civil tax cases: trial practice in the Tax 
Court, the District Courts, and the Court of Claims; appeal practice in the 
Courts of Appeals and on certiorari to the Supreme Court; analysis and 
drafting of pleadings, motions, and briefs; oral argument; settlements and 
Stipulations of fact. Comparative responsibilities and procedures of IRS 
and of Justice for litigation control. Prerequisite: Law 567. (Writing As- 
Signments ) (Spring—evening) 

Master of 

lowing E Laws candidates in the area of Taxation who have not taken the fol- 
Laws Urses or their equivalent as part of a Juris Doctor or Bachelor of 


Program should include them in their Master’s program. 


3 : 
36 Taxation —F ederal Income 


33 i 
v^ Taxation—Federal Estate and Gift 
3 axation—Federal Income, Corporations and Shareholders 


' and Accounting 
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OTHER RELATED COURSES 


403 Public Economic Policy and the Law 

404 Securities Regulation 

424 Business Planning 

427 Legal Aspects of International Business Transactions 


URBAN LEGAL STUDIES 


Faculty Advisers: R.S. Kuhn, C.B. Nutting, M. Pock, D.P. Rothschild 


571 Land Use Planning (2) Nuttin 
Selected problems in urban redevelopment and housing, with particu 
emphasis on programs under current federal and state legislation. 
search Paper) (Spring—day ) 


575 Economic Development Planning for the Inner City (2) Stevens? 
A substantive study, using a problem format, of alternative forms of 4 
ganization for community economic development, including uninc 
ed associations, partnerships, nonprofit corporations, cooperative CO! 
tions, and profit corporations. Analysis of the corporate, financial, tax, "x 
securities aspects of organizing a nonprofit action group, organizing ? 
operating a neighborhood business, and developing additional hous! 
Prerequisite: Law 312. (Problem Assignments) (Spring—day) 


n 


Tape : . h : fè 
Descriptions for the other courses in this area (listed below) appear elsewh? 
in “Advanced Courses.” 


451 Federal Programs for Urban Poverty (2) 

458 Housing the Poor (2) 

459 Problems of the Consumer (2) 

461 Social Welfare Legislation and Administration (2) 
501 Land Development Law (3) 

505 Intergovernmental Relations I (2) 

506 Intergovernmental Relations II (2) 


560 Taxation—State and Local (2) 


a 


Master of Laws candidates in the area of Urban Legal Studies who have 


taken the following course or its equivalent as part of a Juris Doctor of 
elor of Laws program should include it in their Master's program. 


X 


349 Local Government Law 
445 Labor Relations in State and Local Governments 
477 The Police and the Community 


OTHER RELATED COURSES 


460 Current Problems in Civil Rights 
462 Family Law of the Poor 


OURSES OF INSTRUCTION 73 


475 Law and Criminology I: Search for the Causes of Criminal Behavior 
476 Law and Criminology II: Society's Responses to the Criminal Offender 
487 Interdisciplinary Seminar on the Juvenile Court 

592 Seminar: Constitutional Law 


OTHE 
| ‘THER ADVANCED COURSES 


590 Population Control and the Law (2) Miller 
Consideration of the of an "optimum" population through an 
examination of existing statutes which encourage or discourge population 
growth; relevant Supreme Court cases; international policies of a public 
law nature leading to population stabilization; and proposed legislation. 
(Research Paper) 

591 Legislative Drafting (2) Zweben 
Advanced instruction and practice in legislative drafting. (Problem As- 
signments ) (Spring—evening) 

oe : ` . " 1 » 

592 Seminar: Constitutional Law (2) Dixon, H. Green 


Group study of contemporary problems in constitutional law; process of 
constitutional litigation; problems of effectuating constitutional guarantees. 
(Research Paper) 


593 Seminar: American I egal History (2) D. Green 
From the outbreak of the Revolution at Lexington and Concord to the 
death of John Marshall. An examination of men, events, and movements 
significant in the unfolding of our laws and legal institutions in this forma- 
tive period of our national life, including a critical examination of the 
place of the lawyer in a revolutionary age. Comparison of the role of the 
lawyer during the politically and socially unsettled time of Marshall with 
the role of the lawyer in today's troubled scene. Each member of the 
seminar presents the results of his research and thought either by an oral 
Or by a written report. The grade of CR (credit) or NC (no credit) js 
Biven for this course. (Research Paper) (Fall and spring—day ) 


395 Seminar: Supreme Court Practice (2) Gressman 
Study of the jurisdiction, practice, and procedure of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Certiorari and appeal; the Court's Rules of Practice; 

how to prepare petitions and jurisdictional statements; the internal opera- 

tion of the Supreme Court; other related aspects of Supreme Court prac- 
tice, such as bail and stay applications, use of extraordinary writs, motions 

Practice, oral argument, and briefing; in forma pauperis procedures. Stu- 

dents will prepare documents used in Supreme Court practice —petitions 

for certiorari, jurisdictional statements, and opposing briefs and arguments 

—using the actual conference list of cases pending before the Court. ( Re- 


Search Paper) (Spring—day ) 


$96 San.: 
96 Seminar: Contracts (2) Freedman 


Advanced problems in contracts, such as the relationship of contract and 
tort (substantively, procedurally, and in measuring damages), Article II 
Of the Uniform Commercial Code, product liability, commercial frustra- 
Hon, unconscionability, remedies, anticipatory breach, consumer's rights, 
ànd professional responsibility of the civil practitioner. Hours arranged 
at the convenience of the students. Admission by permission of instruc- 


to 
r. (Research Paper) (Spring—4day ) 
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598 Research in Public Law (2) sul 
Registration limited to students with at least a B average who have had! 
seminar or comparable course in field of proposed research. Request 
writing, with proposed outline of topic of research, must be submitted 
the Dean at least one month prior to registration day. Work must be cof 
pleted within the semester and paper submitted not later than last day $ 
classes. Students may repeat this course once for credit with the appro 
of the Dean. (Research Paper) (Fall and spring) 


599—600 Thesis (2-2) 


Students must register for two successive semesters (Fall and spring 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS IN RESEARCH 
AND INSTRUCTION 


GOyp p. 

ERNMENT CONTRACTS PROGRAM 
Dire 
od John € ibinic. Jr 
^ A d 

Sistant Director G.J. Gir sburg 


A ¢ 
OMp 
PREHENSIVE GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS PROGRAM provides continuing 1N- 


Struc: 

coun” fo industry and government personnel in this field and a program of 
Aw. o. to the Master of Laws degree in Government Procurement 
vanced si Xen ım includes (1) short seminars; (2) one-week courses in ad- 
NE oem in the field; (3) an annual institute treating a problem of 
compilata importance; (4) an annual conference in a major area; (5) 
of ation of materials for use in current courses; (6) publication of a series 


Monog 


j 7) special research 
TOjectc spe 


raphs treating special prob ems in the field; and 


COM, 
UTERS.IN.LAW INSTITUTE 


irec A 
tor Irving Kayton 


e 
Adve Computers-in-Law Institute is coping with the problems posed by the 
for E computers in the practice and theory of law. Projects are underway 
tiq Purpose of advancing the state of knowledge and pedagogical tech- 
activity onected with the law-computer interface. Major areas of current 
hi I^ interest include legal protection of computer programs (programs 
‘or hig auctions by means of which the user instructs the machine to per- 
ega inf asks) ; antitrust problems in the computer industry; computerized 
tiong; m nation retrieval systems; automatic composition of legal publica- 
3 nn Stems studies oriented toward preserving the privacy of the individual 
"cords “ction with large computerized data centers; computerization of land 
of Com and mechanization of routine court administration; and the application 
« fos techniques to a generalized reapportionment procedure. Other 
tation, 'Dlerest include the impact of the computer on taxes and telecommuni- 
Cong s Current educational programs include the annual "Law of Software 


nce”, cp > cd m 
ce and the “Computers and Tax Conference. 35 
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INSTITUTE OF LAW, PSYCHIATRY, AND CRIMINOLOGY 


Director R.C. Allen 
Co-director Leon Yochelson 


The Institute of Law, Psychiatry, and Criminology draws upon the insights a» 
techniques of the behavioral sciences in areas of mutual concern to law and #| 
sister disciplines, with special emphasis in the fields of forensic psychiatry 
criminology. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW PROGRAM 
Director W.T. Mallison 


[he objective of the International Law Program is to provide a better under 
standing of how decisions in international law are actually made and the 
provements which are needed in decision-making, sanctions processes, 
accompanying legal institutions to promote the extension of the rule of 
in the world community while considering the relationship between dome 
and international law. The Program also includes the international aspects 
business transactions and economic development, The objectives of the P" 
gram are implemented through course work and seminars for both J.D. 
Post-J.D. degree students and through research and writing in the field. 


LAW, SCIENCE, AND TECHNOLOGY PROGRAM 
Director H.P. Green 


The Law, Science, and Technology Program deals with the reciprocal relat 
ships between law and science, providing courses, seminars, research studies, tbe 
publications to equip the legal profession to deal more effectively viti 
social, economic, political, and legal consequences of the nation's present 
sive commitment to scientific progress. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON LAW 
ASSOCIATION 


THY . 
fil GEORGE WASHINGTON LAW ASSOCIATION was founded in 1912 and has been 
"lated with the General Alumni Association since 1926. Its purposes as 
vated in the 
ee . 
m P the ; ilumni of the school in close touch with one another, especially with 
i . 
embers of at intervals information as 


constitution are to promote high standards of legal education, to 


"ud own classes, to gather and publish 


co Whereabouts and activities of these alumni, and to further the interests 
e school 

Eligible members are those who have matriculated in the school or National 
nVversity and have left in good standing, and any member or former member 


are aculty of the school. Active members are those eligible members who 
and life ! contributors to the Law Annual = Program of the University 
© members of the George Washington Law Association 
dw ois ation plans publica ition periodic: lly of the Law Alumni Directory. 
umni are urged to keep the Alumni Office informed of their where- 
A's so th; it directory information can be kept up to date 
Dc * Law Alumni Office is in Bacon Hall, 2000 H Street, N.W., Washington, 


FRc, 
ICERS FOR 1970-71 


sident Philip F. Herrick, LL.B. 1933, LL.M. 1936; Washington, D.C. 
"ice Pre sident.—F. Elwood Davis, LL.B. 1943; Washington, D.C. 

Vice President.—Marion Edwyn Harrison, LL.B. 1954, LL.M. 1959; 
Thing Ston, DC. E 

in, ice President.—Richard A. Ward, B.A. 1961, J.D.(W.H.) 1965; Wash- 


b, 
Fi, 


et, : | | 
Tre, "'Y.—Betty Ann Thompson, B.A. 1946, LL.B. 1948; Arlington, Va. 
*asu ro : 
E om ".—Michael P. Bentzen, LL.B. 1964; W ashington, D.C. 
tve (C ommittee: 


e ` 
Jog E A. Berliner, Jr., J.D.(W.H.) 1964; W ashington, D.C. 


la ame D. — in, L.B. 1931; Washington, D.C. 
Alvi 5 C. Cacheris, J.D.(W.H.) 1960; Alexandria, Va. 
Pred Capp, B.A. 1961, J.D.(W.H.) 1964; Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


lo - Daly, J.D. 1966; Akron, Ohio 
Se 
Ph A DePaul. LL.B. 1950: College Park. Md. 
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Rae Ann Fichtner, J.D. 1952; Dallas, Texas 

Lloyd Fletcher, J.D.(W.H.) 1939; Washington, D.C. 
Philip A. Gragan, B.A. 1953, J.D.(W.H.H.) 1959; Washington, D.C. 
Harold H. Greene, J.D.(W.H.) 1952; Washington, D.C. 

Paul F. Hannah, J.D.(W.H.H.) 1933; Boston, Mass. 

C. Timothy Hopkins, LL.B. 1963, Idaho Falls, Idaho i 
Joe L. Horne, J.D.(W.H.H.) 1951, LL.M. 1964; New Orleans, La. 
Samuel J. L'Hommedieu, Jr., LL.B. 1951, LL.M. 1952; Washington, D.C. 
James R. Loftis III, J.D.(W.H.) 1968; Washington, D.C. 

William H. McCullough, LL.B. 1950; Mt. Rainier, Md. 

Milton E. Mermelstein, B.A. 1930, J.D. 1931; New York, N.Y. 

Milan C. Miskovsky, LL.B. 1956; Washington, D.C. 

Donald L. Mooers, LL.B 1963; Washington, D.C. 

Bernard I. Nordlinger, B.A. 1929, J.D.(W.H.) 1933; Washington, D.C. 
Kenneth W. Parkinson, B.A. 1950, LL.B. 1952; Washington, D.C. 

Paul L. Pascal, J.D. 1965; Washington, D.C. 

Thomas D. Phelps, J.D. 1963; Van Nuys, Calif. 

B.R. Pravel, J.D.(W.H.) 1951; Houston, Texas 

Harry M. Reid, J.D. 1964; Las Vegas, Nev. 

James Robertson, LL.B. 1965; Washington, D.C. | 
Robert D. Rolander, LL.B. 1953; Denver, Colo. 

Walter F. Sheble, J.D. 1952, LL.M. 1953; Bethesda, Md. 
John V. Skinner, J.D.(W.H.) 1962; Atlanta, Ga. 

Thomas F. Smegal, J.D. 1961, San Francisco, Calif. 

Janet Altman Spragens, J.D.(W.H.) 1968; Washington, D.C. 
Ethan B. Stroud, LL.M. 1956; Dallas, Texas 

Gary L. Theurer, J.D. 1954; Washington, D.C. 

Robert P. Visser, J.D.(W.H.) 1966; Washington, D.C. 
Sterry R. Waterman, Law (1926); St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

Glen A. Wilkinson, J.D.(W.H.) 1938; Washington, D.C. 
George F. Wilsey, J.D.(W.H.) 1958; St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Leon L. Wolfstone, J.D.(W.H.) 1939; Seattle, Wash. 

Joseph S. Wright, Jr., LL.B. 1963; Chicago, Ill. 

Raymond W. Young, J.D.(W.H.) 1957; North Bergen, N.J. 
Oliver Gasch, ex officio, LL.B. 1932; Washington, D.C. 


THE UNIVERSITY 


HIST 
STORY AND ORGANIZATION 


red WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY had its beginning in 1821 as The Colum- 
Changed ege in the District of Columbia. The name of the institution " 
ington Uu» 1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George Nan - 
Name it pow. [he debt of the University to George Washington, whose 
ears, is an intangible one 
ur Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urgently — 
Oped th establishment of a National University in the Federal City. There > 
jars at, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students from 
local p. the country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing off 
the obe judices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, as well as 
hopes ey. of republican government. To further the materialization of his 
Wards t 'ashington left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac Company "to 
istrict Erdomment of a University to be established within the limits of the 
Vernment Olumbia, under the auspices of the General Government, i that 
Bresse $ neve should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it.” The Con- 
SXistenc r extended “a fostering hand.” The Potomac Company passed out of 
e, and W ashington’s bequest became worthless. 
on Conscious of Washington's hopes, but motivated primarily by a great 
ite ty urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicated min- 
the ist oe laymen sponsored a movement for the establishment of a college in 
end 7. ct Of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the Rever- 
Co apy Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site and petitioned 
oles a charter. After much delay and amendment, Congress suum 
epus rd ich was approved by President Monroe on February 9, 18 l o 
$ te - College's nonsectarian character it provided "that persons of 
shal oY pene denomination shall be capable of being elected Trustees; nor 
van Person, a as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be v si 


u 


E. ereof, for or on account of his sentiments in “matters of religion.” 
ts a we €ntire time when the institution was known as Columbian C ollege 
Ween the Were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and a half acres 
ida A € present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extend ing north from Flor- 


Ve 
loca QUe to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Med ical School was 
yart of the Columbian University period, the 


pe 


d 
bulging, town. For the better 
Pitteent of the Universi ty were sit 


'd along H Street between Thirteenth and 
S | * l th Pa 
treets. The Medical School gr up still remains there. 


79 
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During the last half century the University's present plant has been develo 
in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy Bottom 
between Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania Ave 
The area is not without its reminders of historic interest to the University. 
ident Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 2017 Eye Street. The first prë 
ident of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. Brown, was for m 
years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye Streets, and Washing 
selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the site of the National University 
had hoped to see established. 

The University as it is now organized consists of Columbian College of M 
and Sciences (undergraduate); the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences; 
professional schools, which include the National Law Center and the sch? 
of Medicine, Engineering and Applied Science, Education, Government 
Business Administration, Public and International Affairs; the College of 
eral Studies; the Division of University Students; and the Summer Sessions: 

The George Washington University is privately endowed and is governess 

a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees of which the president is an eX o 
member. 
ACADEMIC STATUS 
The George Washington University is accredited by its regional accredit 
agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools i 
University is on the approved list of the American Association of Univa 
Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examination Board. 


LOCATION 


The University is in downtown Washington, between Pennsylvania Avenue 
19th, F, and 24th Streets, N.W. In immediately adjacent areas are the 
House, the World Bank, the United States Information Agency, the Depa 
of the Interior, the Department of State, the General Services Administr? jt 
the National Academy of Sciences, and the Kennedy Center for the Pe 

Arts. 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES | 


Edward Karrick Morris, LL.D., Chairman 

Charles Emory Phillips, LL.B., LL.M., Vice Chairman 

James Matlack Mitchell, M.A., Secretary 

John W. Thompson, Jr., B.A., Assistant Secretary E i 


Robert Calhoun Baker, LL.D. 

*Everett Hollis Bellows, B.A., M.A. 

*Harold Keith Bradford, B.A., LL.B. 

Jacob Burns, LL.B., LL.D. 

George A. Butler, LL.B. 

Mortimer Maxwell Caplin, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D. 

Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., L.H.D., D.C.L. } 


* Nominated by the Alumni 


Donald C. Cook. B A., M.B.A., J.D., LL.M., L.H.D., LL.D 


Henry Christian Clausen. J.D 
Miss Jacqueline Cochran, L.H.D., LL.D., Sc.D. 


arry Filmore Dowling, B.A.. M.D., Sc.D. 
arry F, Duncan 
John Bonner Duncan, B.A., LL.B., LL.D 


‘dent > University, ex 
loyd Hartman Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President of the University 


Officio 
Mrs, Katharine Graham, B.A. 
Melville Bel] Grosvenor, B.S., Sc.D., LL.D. 
ichard Arnold Harrison, B.A., M.A 


oks Hays, B.A., J.D., LL.D., L.H.D., D.CL, D.D., HH.D. 


Joseph H. Hirshhorn 
seph D. Hughes, B.S., J.D., LL.M., LL.D. 


atthew Kennedy, LL.B., B.A.. LL.D. 
" àddeus A. Lindner, B.A. in Govt 

Tanklin Jerome | unding, LL.B., LL.D. 
Gamiah Milbank, Jr., B.A., M.B.A. 


5 witey Leon Munter, B.A LL.B., LL.D. 
ald W, Nyrop, B A LL.B 


ae Beverly Ann Henry Oliphant, B.S., M.S., M.D 
M Srnton W, Owen, B.S. in C.E., B.A. 
gas Flaxie M. Pinkett. B.A 


On Dillon Ripley IL, Ph.D., L.H.D., Sc.D. 


ville ] indley Rush, J.D., LL.D 
—— D. Smith 

nar] i. Smith 
Douglas Rathbone Smith, B.S.C 


Wi hs ullivan. Jr., B.A. 


| Gregg White, B.S. in C.E. 
John Jo nston Wilson. LLB. 
W. Wise, Ph.B. 
Jam Russell Woodzell, B.S. in E.E. 
5 Otis Wright BS. J.D 


Hon, 
al T 
Newer Maximillian Bastian, LL.B., LL.D. 
Chay, /indom Ellison, B.A „ELB. LED. 
John Carroll Glover, Jr., M.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Alfr Edgar Hoover, LL.M., LL.D., Sc.D., D.C 
John g, CTY Lawson, LL.B.. LL.D. 
a own McKee 
Sidn wd Mosby McKelway, Litt.D. 
lewis | aliam Souers, B.A., LL.D. 
*Xang, Strauss, Sc.D., LL.D., LH.D. 


Uoyd p€ Wetmore, Ph.D. Sc D. 
nnett Wilson 


‘No EY 
Minated ay ^ 
ie u 


mni 
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OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


THE UNIVERSITY 


Lloyd Hartman Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President 

Harold Frederick Bright, Ph.D., Provost and Vice President for Acade 
Affairs 

Henry William Herzog, B.S., Vice President and Treasurer 

Seymour Alpert, B.A., M.D., Vice President for Development 

H. John Cantini, LL.B., Vice President for Administration 

William David Johnson, B.S., Director of the Budget ^ 

Louis Harkey Mayo, B.S., J.S.D., Vice President for Policy Studies and spe? 
Projects " 

William Parkhurst Smith, Jr., B.A., M.B.A., M.A. in Ed., Vice President? 
Student Affairs 

Frederick Russell Houser, M.A., Registrar 

Joseph Young Ruth, B.A., Director of Admissions 


THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


Robert Kramer, B.A., LL.B., Dean of the National Law Center 

William Wallace Kirkpatrick, B.A., LL.B., Associate Dean of the National 
Law Center 

Ralph Clarke Nash, Jr., B.A., J.D., Associate Dean of the National Law 
Center, for Graduate Studies, Research, and Projects 

Edward Andrew Potts, B.A., LL.B., Associate Dean of the National Law 
Center 


THE LAW LIBRARY 


Hugh Yancey Bernard, Jr., B.A., B.S., in L.S., J.D., Librarian 

Robert Gordon Bidwell, B.S., LL.B., M.S. in L.S., Assistant Librarian for 
Management and Planning 

Malinda Carpenter Lee, B.A., M.A., M.S. in L.S., Assistant Librarian 


Tu xd ; n E M Seal 


THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


Faculty and Staff of Instruction* || 


Cary 

ple T Dickinson Benson, Professor Emeritus of Law | 
Osy, 920, Johns He »pkins University; LL.B. 1923, S.J.D. 1926, Harvard University j 

ald Symister Colclough, Professor Emeritus of Law; Dean of Faculties 
sqneritus; Director Emeritus of the Patent, Trademark, and Copyright Re- Bike 
Search Institute 


Naval Academy; LL.B. 1935, Sc.D. 1961 George Washington University; LL.D. 
lege; LL.D. 1958, D icki nson College 


SJD 1932 "imd d University | Í 

ev 1903 i 'raighill, Professor Emeritus of Law | | 

es F Jniversity of the South; LL.B. 1906, Georgetown University n 
Orrester D avison, Professor Emeritus of Law 

: 1923, Dalhousie l niversity, Canada; LL.M. 1924, SJ.D. 1929, Harvard | 


S Fryer, Professor Emeritus of Law 

iver À 1924, George Washington University; J.D. 1925, Yale University 
19 er Murdock, Professor Emeritus of Law 

Ti 6, University of Chicago; LL.B. 1924, Harvard University 

inten’ Ne oe gle ew x 

B. 1 €wmyer, Professor Emeritus of Law 

George W ashington University 


Any; 


hti 
Sy ) BA Marshall Albert, 


Professor of Law k 
> ; 
Rig cha” WVersity " Princeton University LL.B. 1959, Harvard University; LL.M. 1962, New Yor 


hester Allen, Professor of Law; Director 


ch of the Institute of Law, 
Ba 14 and Criminol gy | 
1 T Alt E P 1950, Washington Un iversity; LL.M. 1963, University of Michigan | 
ig ,Shuler, Associ te Profezs. 
Fy, "^ 1951 al Oft 


wial Lecturer in Law 
"deris. ' George W ashington University 


BA 1963 “andol ph Anderson, Jr : 
Un 
I North Car 


Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
t Chapel H B.A. 1965, Oxford University, Eng I 


the 
Director of 
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Hans Aufricht, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Ph.D. 1926, D.J.S. 1937, University of Vienna, Austria 
John Banzhaf III, Professor of Law 
B.S. in E.E. 1962, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; J.D. 1965, Columbia University 
Eugene Norman Barkin, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1940, University of Scranton; LI .B. 1943, Dickinson School of Law 
Jerome Aure Barron, Professor of Law 
B.A. 1955, Tufts University; LL.B. 1958, Yale University; LL.M. 1960, George Washington 
University 
Hurd Baruch, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1957, Hamilton College; LL.B. 1960, Yale University; M.B.A. 196 
Murray Joel Belman, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1957, Cornell University; J.D. 1960, Harvard University 
Hugh Yancey Bernard, Jr., Professor of Law; Librarian of the Law Librar g 


1, Columbia Universit 


B.A. 1941, University of Georgia; B.S. in L.S. 1947, Columbia University; J.D. 1961, 
Washington University 
James Milton Brown, Professor of Law 
B.A. 1943, University of Illinois; J.D. 1963, University of Florida 
Thomas Hayward Brown, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Member of the bar of the District of Columbia 
George Davis Cary, Professorial Lecturer in Law M n 


B.S. 1932, University of Pennsylvania; J.D. 1938, George Washington University; LL- 
Georgetown University md 
*John Cibinic, Jr., Professor of Law; Director of the Government Co 
Program 
B.A. 1956, University of Pittsburgh; J.D. 1960, George Washington University 
Bernard Sol Cohen, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.B.A. 1956, City College, New York; J.D. 1960, Georgetown University 
Manuel Frederick Cohen, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1933, Brooklyn College; LL.B. 1936, LL.D. 1962, Brooklyn Law School 
Sheldon Stanley Cohen, Professorial Lecturer in Law T4 
B.A. in Govt. 1950, J.D. 1952, George Washington University; ¢ .P.A. 1952, State of 
Marcus Cohn, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1935, J.D. 1938, University of Chicago; LL.M. 1940, Harvard University 
"Thomas Francis Courtless, Jr., Associate Professor of Law and Sociology 
B.A. 1955, Pennsylvania State University; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1966, University of Mary 
Richard Best Cunningham, Visiting Assistant Professor of Law 
B.S. 1966, University of California, Berkeley; J D. 1969, University of 
LL.M. 1971, George Washington University 
John Henry Davidson, Jr., Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1964, Wake Forest University; J.D. 1967, University of Pittsburgh 
Georges Rene Delaume, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Diplóme de Docteur en Droit 1947, University of Paris, France; 
Washington University y 


Alessandra Luini del Russo, Professorial Lecturer in Law -— 
1943, University of 


Califomi® 


M.Comp.L- 195% 


Doctor Litterarum 1939, University of Milan, Italy; Dr.Jur 
M.Comp.L. 1949, George Washington University 


Paul Gerald Dembling, Professorial Lecturer in Law x 
B.A. 1940, M.A. 1942, Rutgers University; J.D. 1951, George Washington Universi? 
+Robert Galloway Dixon, Jr., Professor of Law iy 

i Univers 


B.A. 1943, Ph.D. 1947, Syracuse University; LI B. 1956, George Washington 
James Francis Doherty, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

B.A. 1953, Catholic University of America; LL.B. 1957, Georgetown University 
Donald Robert Dunner, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 

B.S. in Ch.E. 1953, Purdue University; J.D. 1958, Georgetown University 
Paul East, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Law 


Barrister-at-Law 1966, Gray's Inn, England; M.B., B.S 
LL.M. 1970, George Washington University 


Londo 


1968, University of 
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David One University of Texas at Austin 
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| | Irving Kayton, Professor of Law; Director of the Computers-in-Law Instit! 
Director of the Patent Law Program 
B.A. 1951, Cornell University; LL.B. 1957, New York University; LL.M. 1964, J.S.D. 1967, 
Columbia University 
John Alexander Kendrick, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
| | B.A. 1942, LL.B. 1943, George Washington University : 
| Gladys Kessler, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1959, Cornell University; LL.B. 1962, Harvard University 
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| B.A. 1934, LL.B. 1938, Harvard University 
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William Thomas Mallison, Professor of Law; Director of the Internati 
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J.S.D. 1967, Yale University 
Arthur Francis Mathews, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law M” 
B.A. 1959, Union College, New York; J.D. 1962, Union University, New York; LL- 
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Paul Ellsworth Treusch, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Ph.B. 1932, J.D. 1935, University of Chicago 
Thomas Alfred Troyer, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1955, Harvard University; J.D. 1958, University of Michigan 
Stefan Franklin Tucker, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law | 
B.B.A. 1960, J.D. 1963, University of Michigan 
Lester Robert Uretz, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
J.D. 1948, University of Chicago 
David Benson Weaver, Professor of Law 
B.A. 1943, Ohio Wesleyan University; J.D. 1948, Case Western Reserve University 
Glen Earl Weston, Professor of Law 
B.S. 1943, University of Maryland; J.D. 1948, George Washington University 
Murray Zweben, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1952, M.S. 1953, State University of New York at Albany; LL.B. 
Washington University 


1959, George 


Summary of Registration, Fall Semester 1970-71 . 


ai 
3d year 4th year Gradi 


Ist year 2d year 
APREL NS NET 318 372 289::1^^ «258 99 
106 120 92 92 360 


Evening ............- 
Total: 1,844 


APPENDIX: RECENTLY ESTABLISHED 
REGULATIONS 


THE FOL OV 
lo Change 
and handb 
The 
the l 


NING UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS are under review and may be subject 
in connection with the establishment of judicial processes. Bulletins 
ooks incorporating any changes will be issued as appropriate. 


following resolution, submitted by the University Senate, was approved by 


niversity's Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: 
Whereas. 


safety and order are essential preconditions of the learning process, 
“Nd ing 
de 


ed of the very concept of a university; and . 
hereas, Ihe George Washington University is committed to protection of 


Tee ' lawf 
“e Speech and freedom of assembly, and to safeguarding the right of lawful 
Protest on 


Safety of 
Violence 


campus; and is committed equally to maintaining the peace and 
the campus, in the knowledge that all rights are in jeopardy when 
and civil disorder prevail over law and reason; ati 
W, therefore, be Senate of The George Washington Uni- 


No 


1 tt resolved by the 


ersi ü “pp > R 
of WY: that in the event a demonstration at this University exceeds the bounds 
bons assembly and lawful advocacy, and demonstrators are engaging in un- 
aw Ae 

Or wp; tS Which cause or imminently threaten injury to persons or property, 


this P obstruct or interfere with normal and necessary l nivensity — 
esignato affirms the authority of the President, or other L = iets — 
^. to act in his absence, to take such reasonable steps, if ae * — 
E Nate ation with the Chairman of the Executive Committee of the - — 
Presery and the President of the Student Body, as are required to metere E - 
* Order; including, if deemed necessary and appropriate, suspension O 
p" 9r faculty engaging in such acts, and use of such law enforcement 
are needed to effect the removal, arrest, and prosecution of law 
S soon . ¢ Any such suspension shall be reviewed by an appropriate tribunal 
after Order is restored as is practicably possible 


x f i P k - ag 
19, loo wing was approved by the University's Board of Trustees on October 


Any , . 7 . f, 
Broun Student suspended from The George Washington University on the 
have Bot exceeding the bounds of free assembly and lawful advocacy shall 
The "A Suspension reviewed by the Hearing Committee on Student Affairs of 


tica orge Washington University as soon after order is restored as is prac- 
Y possible. 


e 


f : 
Proy 9llow ing 


*d by the. 


resolution, submitted by the Student Life Committee, was ap- 
B University's Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: 

mni, Solved that The George Washington University: affirms its fmit 
ing lc to freedom of expression (a) by continuing to permit w - 
“tivities mment Organizations which are recruiting employees to — ^ 
udeng at designated places on campus, and (b) by placing no obstacle to 
© may wish to protest the presence of such recruiters, provided, 
at such protest shall be orderly and shall not impede or disrupt 
r in his activities. 


“Ver, th 
Tuite 


89 
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a forum for the free exchange of ide? 
at duly schedule 
ction 


The University affrms its place as 
uests invited to speak on this campus 
and (b) by san 
the speakth 
nie 


(a) by assuring that g 
meetings shall have the 
ing the freedom of students to express dissent from the views of 
however, that that expression of dissent be orderly and nonobst 


right to appear and to be heard, 


provided, 
tive. 

The University distinguishes between orderly protest and resistance-by™ 
ormer as a legitimate expression of dissent while Oy 


struction; it accepts the f 
of the freedoms of the individuals 


jecting the latter as an abridgement 
may be its object. 
The following was approved by the University’s Board of Trustees on Octob” 


19, 1968: 

The George Washington University 1$ opposed to discrimination b " 
Such discrimination may have appeared in cam 
In the future, however, no organization can be 


unless it provides continued assuf? 
considered ® 


race, color, or creed. 
organizations in the past. 
ognized or supported by the University 
in membership practices and in intent, 


of nondiscrimination 
and officers of the University. 


quate by relevant committees 
The following was approved by the University's Board of Trustees on Oct 


19, 1968: 

The University cannot condone violations of law, including violation 
those laws which proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of certain "g 
Members of the academic community should know that administrative a 
which may include dismissal from the residence halls, revocation o 
nsion or dismissal from the University, may be tà 
University and the rights of others. 
bility of the President an 


ip 

" n 
privileges, or suspe ke 
order to protect the interests of the 

The Board of Trustees reaffirms the responsi 
Faculty to continue to implement this policy. y 
was appro" 


submitted by the University Senate, 


The following resolution, 
16, 1969: 


the University's Board of Trustees on January 

E 
» of The George Washington Universi i 
as members of the University all 


rese” 


Be it resolved by the Senate 
member of the University (including 
having a formal connection with the University) 

(a) who engages in conduct that unreasonably obstructs teaching, 
and learning, or 

(b) who unreasonably obstructs free 
University or to University buildings, or 

(c) who disobeys general regulations of the University, or oí P 

rs or gues® 


of 
access to members or guests 


(d) who damages University property or injures membe 


of 
University, or em | 


University, 
may be punished for his conduct by dismissal from the 
lesser disciplinary action, through proce 
for the government of its members. 

In order to insure due process, any student subje 


violating any of the remis 
x - p ction 


dures established within the 


ct to dismissal Yew 
disciplinary action on the grounds of "Li 
resolution shall have, at his discretion, the righ 
University Hearing Committee on Student Affairs. 


t of review of the 4 
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LL.M. specialization, 15 

Courses in other departments of the Uni- 
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Required, 46—47 
Courses, numbering of, 45—46 


Credit hours, 45 

Credit/no credit option, 36 
Credit, summer school, 37-38 
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Dishonesty, academic, 38 
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Emeriti, Faculty, 83 Environmental law: 

Employment, student, 43 Courses, 64—65 

English, test of, as a foreign language, 19 LL.M. specialization, 15 


Evening division, 12-13, 23 
Examinations, 23, 36, 45 
Research paper in lieu of, 36, 45 


Entering classes, 9 

Entrance requirements: 
J.D. program, 9—10, 19 
LL.M. program, 16, 19-20 Take-home, 45 dé 
M.Comp.L. programs, 19 Exclusion and probation for poor 


S.J.D. program, 17, 20 arship, 37 
F ` " s 
Faculty, 83-88 Financial aid, 29, 31—33 
Fees, 27-28 Financial regualtions, 28-30 


Payment of, 28-29 Food service, 41 i 
Residence hall rates, 41 Foreign students, degree programs 
Fellowships, 32-33 18-20 


G wi f pe 


George Washington Law Association, Grades, 36-37 


77-78 Graduate courses in other depart 
George Washington Law Review, The, 13 17 
Government Contracts Program, 75 Graduation: 
Government procurement law: Fees, 27 
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LL.M. specialization, 15 
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Health service, student, 42—43 Honors, 10, 16 
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History of the University, 79-80 Housing, 40—41 

Honorary Trustees, 81 
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Institute of Law, Psychiatry, and Crimi- ^ International law: 
nology, 76 Courses, 67-70 
Insurance, health and accident, 42—43 LL.M. specialization, 15 
Program, 76 
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International Law and Econo 


Journal of, 13-14 
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Jacob Burns Law Library, 24 Juris Doctor program, 9-14 


Journal of International Law and Eco- 
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LL.M. specialization, 15 
Program, 76 
Legal aid program, 14 
Legal education, continuing, 21, 26 
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Library, 24 
Officers, 82 
Loan funds, 29, 32 
Location of the National Law Center, 8 
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Lost and found, 40 


Master's thesis, 16 
Military leave, 39 
Munson Hall apartments, 41 


New York bar examination, 23—24 
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Officers of Administration, 82 
Order of the Coif, 14 


Pre-Law Handbook, 25 
Prizes, 34 
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Problem assignments, 45 
Programs, right to change, 40 
Projected tuition increases, 28 
Property responsibility, 40 
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Scholarship, 10, 16, 20 

Scholarships, 31-32 

Special programs in research and instruc- 
tion, 75-76 
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Student Bar Association, 14 

Student employment, 43 
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LL.M. specialization, 15 
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English as a foreign language, 19 
Law School Admission, 9-10, 25 
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Time of course offerings, 23, 45 
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SUMMER SESSIONS 


Registration for first 5-week session and g-week 
Monday 

First 5-week session and 8-week courses begin TWA 
First 5-week session ends H ednesday 

Registration for second 5-week session 7 hursday 
Second 5-week session classes begin Friday 
Eight-week courses end Friday 

Second 5-week session ends Friday 


FALL SEMESTER 


Orientation for students from foreign countries fe 
Placement tests for entering students Tuesday 
Advising for all students Tuesday Wednesday 
Registration— Tompkins Hall of Engineering 
Saturday 

Application for February 
registration | 
Classes begin Monday 
No classes Monday-Tuesday 
D.Sc. dissertations of February candidates due 
Thanksgiving recess begins after last cle 
Classes resume Monday dit 
Master's theses of February candidates due Mon" 
Last day of fall-semester classes Friday 
Examination period Monday-W ednesday 


TW 


Graduation due as 


ir 
T wednt* 


SPRING SEMESTER 


Placement tests and waiver examinations Mond? 
Advising for all students Monday-W ednes lay f 
Registration— Tompkins Hall of Engineer! 
Saturday of 
Application for May graduation due as part 
tion 

Spring-semester classes begin Monday 
Winter Convocation (holiday ) Monday 
D.Sc. dissertations of May candidates due 
Spring recess begins after last class Saturday 
Classes resume Monday 

Master’s theses of May candidates due Frida 
Last day of spring-semester classes Friday 
Examination period Thursday Saturday 
Commencement Sunday 


sil 


* This calendar is subject to change. 
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TO ALL PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS: 


This catalogue describes the programs and requirements for undergr 
and graduate study in the School of Engineering and Applied Science. It 
includes descriptions of courses; a listing of the faculty and staff; and inf 
tion on fees, financial regulations and aid, and student services and acti 

The School of Engineering and Applied Science is a professional sch 
u university comprised of eight degree-granting schools and colleges 
environment of the Nation's Capital is very favorable for the intellectual 
cultural development of the student. The metropolitan Washington area 
tains the second largest concentration of research and development in 
United States, and the engineering component of this activity is si 
extensive. f 

The School of Engineering and Applied Science has been in cont 
session since 1884, and offers programs of study leading to Bache 
Master's, and Doctor's degrees. Its prime objective is to educate the st 
so that he will have the precious asset of a well-trained mind which may 
applied to the attainment of our many national objectives. In these ce", 
times, it is necessary to search for quality. Students and faculty are "t 
to perform a certain amount of soul-searching. All should have the oF 
tunity of assisting in the planning and implementation of educational prow 
Examination is being made periodically of the School's objectives a” fh 
they relate to those established by the American Society for Eng 
Education. Emphasis includes such items as the student's basic and 
levels of education and his role in present and future society. 

The atmosphere of the School is one of serious-minded effort toward 
development. Being a small school, it recognizes the individual as ! 
most important element in the educational process. The student boa)” 
graduate and graduate, has a primary interest in design, research, deve 
and management in both scientific and engineering activities. Many 9 4 
the School are successfully engaged in all fields of engineering—™ 
management, government, and education. b 

The philosophy of the School, which might be summarized as " 
for creativity, not conformity," has through the years reflected the © 
subtle and profound changes in the engineering profession. 

The faculty of the School and I look forward to providing 4 © 
more fruitful relationship with you. If you need additional informatioh 
do not hesitate to call upon the Department Chairmen or me. 


HAROLD LigpowIT2 

Dean M 

School of Engine = 
Applied Science 


THE STUDY OF ENGINEERING 


| 
THE MEANING OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


ENGINEERING IS A BROAD PROFESSION. Its responsibilities and activities ext? 
into every aspect of industry and research, and into many fields of com 
and the arts. Engineers have faced and continue to face problems in inf 
production and distribution of all types of manufactured products, ince 
the design of mechanical, electrical, and chemical processes, of equip” ig 
and of plants in which such products are made; in the design and cons i 
of an infinite variety of structures such as bridges, tunnels, harbors, and | 
in aircraft design and construction, including complicated electronic equip 
for control, guidance, and communication; in the operation of transporti] 
systems; in the wide spectrum of activities existing in the automotive indUS 
in the missile and space programs; in the generation and transmission OF Py 
in the modern phases of communication; in the control of traffic; wil 
planning; in public health and sanitation as it affects the environment sti 
ventilation and refrigeration. This list of applications is far from exha ie 
it does indicate, however, that engineering is a broad profession in W ic 

are many specialists. 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF ENGINEERING AND SCIENCE " 
M - ble 
” it is profita; ci 


In any discussion of "engineering and applied science, resid 
emphasize the distinction between engineering and science. The Prpa 
Scientific Advisory Committee points out that the engineer and a ex^ 


play an important role on a team. "The scientist is one who seeks o? 
the boundaries of knowledge in his chosen field. The engineer has the of Y 
combining the knowledge of science with his knowledge and awareness wel 
needs and limitations of human beings and of a human society t° y 
and create things for human use. While scientists have uncove "d 
basic knowledge, it is the engineers who have created the tangible t00 a 
rials, and products that have revolutionized our daily lives, our € 
living, and our national defense." 
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THE STUDY OF ENGINEERING 


m work of engineers is a focal point at which scientific knowledge, the use 

Mp know ledge as a service to society, financial material, human resources, 

d SOciety’s needs are interrelated. The engineer is concerned, therefore, with 

© means for operating a dynamic society. He must consider not only whether 

knowledge that exists will enable him to create a workable product, but 

E E" the product can be built, who will use it, and how such use will af- 
e environment in which it will operate. 


THE PROFESSIONAL ENGINEER 


pineer 9 ere with the quality and preservation of human life. En- 
in E Ba te m is used in this catalogue and as it is commonly understood 
nd techn 7 n "E to the person who makes use of the advances of science 

is et " an economically feasible manner for the benefit of society. 
Curricula "3 as zeen and challenging. Although the content of engineering 
n Serving ; ap ainly scientific, the engineer has not lost his sense of purpose 
of the E be wig agent in the practical world. This responsibility 
the Whol aes ares from the breadth of the implications of engineering for 
tence, Te M ae as well as from the depth of the requirements for compe- 
Many E - OB has radically rearranged human life in our time. There are 
Union wy rk be that, although the threshold of space has been crossed, the 
throughs es and engineering practice has been achieved, and break- 
*m life is ave been made in other areas, this impact of engineering on mod- 

s just a modest preview of the engineering of tomorrow. 

Ben. 

NGINEERING EDUCATION AND THE STUDENT 

ans 
he fo changing and advancing engineering activity requires an education for 
I» = based on fundamental principles of science useful in applications 
there -— advanced society. In the fields of engineering and applied science 
Problems "f. substitute for demonstrated ability and competence to solve the 
is import: aced. Without question, achievement in particular courses of study 
Pret all E Equally important, however, is the ability to analyze and inter- 
lutions he aspects of a problem, to formulate solutions, and to evaluate those 
Objective « the light of all available information. The attainment of this 

of E the basis for undergraduate education. The undergraduate pro- 
tva Uatio : School of Engineering and Applied Science is subjected to periodic 
P$ n and appraisal by the faculty. 

LI [e oun School of Engineering and Applied Science are founded 
Merino asic principle—to assist the student in preparing for a career in engi- 
th e applied science. This philosophy requires that the student master 
e, iple on which future practice will be based and that he receive an 
9 that th Centered on that meaningful junction between theory and practice 
% rtu üroughout his professional life he can follow the many interests and 
lt E that may develop. 
ider E _ be assumed, however, that only the intellectual elite should 
aw Ares of engineering and applied science. Engineering, like medi- 
i i bor ucation, science, history, government, and other disciplines, re- 
| : ars. But in any of these areas, even though the prospective stu- 
ny ^m not achieved high scholastic standing, if he is genuinely interested 
ately weet he can probably find a place for himself. Those who are mod- 
” Well-endowed with mental ability and who are interested and willing to 
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work will find in engineering and applied science a rich and varied = 
study which can lead to satisfaction and success. It is difficult to ma 
eralizations in this area, but if a student has demonstrated an aptitude 
mathematics, science, and English, he will probably find the work of engi 
and the study of engineering and applied science satisfying and challe 
Innate intellectual curiosity and the desire to learn and to work hard are 
indicators of success. College Board examinations may reveal the capaci 
manage further study in mathematics and science and their applicate 
engineering. No school or college can "give" an education. It can offer 
the opportunity to "get" an education. The George Washington Univ 
School of Engineering and Applied Science is a small school which pro 
an opportunity for close liaison with faculty members, as well as the 9 
tunity to participate in matters of student concern—in organizations, by 
ing on the magazine, and through other student activities. The School 
nizes the individual as the most important element in the educational P 
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ACADEMIC STATUS 


The George Washington University is accredited by its regional accreditift | 
agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. | 
The University is on the approved list of the American Association of 
versity Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examination Boa® | 
The curricula in Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, and Mechanic 
Engineering are accredited by the Engineers’ Council for Professional Develof 
ment. 


| 
Undergraduate Study : — 


THE UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAM is intended to provide a solid foundation in t 
basic principles, concepts, and techniques underlying engineering and appi | 
science, on which the individual may build technical competence in a VÀ 
of areas as his professional career develops. It is preparation for a caret. 
engineering or applied science, as it exists today and as it may develop in 
future. " 

Undergraduate study is the formal beginning of a life-long continuing Fy 
gram of education. The School provides an environment that encourage of 
fosters the attitudes and disciplines essential to professional growth. The P 
uate, when he receives his Bachelor's degree, is prepared for productive M 
in his chosen field; he is also prepared for further development and pro 
both formal and informal. The undergraduate curricula include courses n p 
humanities and social sciences to the extent necessary to develop à reason? 
understanding and appreciation of these areas of knowledge. 

Admission to the engineering program indicates that the student posses 
at least minimum preparation and the probable capacity to meet the acade is 
demands of this School. Since the School cannot predict either the stude, 
response to the demands made on him or the program he should tollon 
his most effective development, the undergraduate program has been desi own 
to offer a variety of experiences through which the student may find his 
best path to maturity and growth in educational development. mind 

The School is a place for learning; for experiencing adventures of the P it 
and of the hands; for the formulation, exchange, and exploration of ideas. ys 
ing his undergraduate years the student is led to strengthen his skills 1n an? 13° 
and his talent for creative activity, through liberal use of project-type rio 
tory work. Independent thought and original ideas receive higher evalu m 
in the appraisal of student achievements, than the rote recital of inform? 


ADMISSION TO UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 

The School admits those applicants who can benefit themselves and societ” 

disciplined intellectual effort in its environment. the 
Admission is the first selective step in a long series of qualifying steps aet 

student will take in his progress toward professional competence in enp i 

ing, and indicates the School’s belief that the applicant has at least the 

mum preparation and ability to complete the curriculum successfully. 


UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 13 


mic back- 
The applicant must be of good character and must have an acade 
sound appropriate for the program of studies contemplated. 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION | | 


à issi the Uni- A 
An applicant for admission obtains from the Office of como kd with || | 
Versity an application blank which he must fill out completely an | 
the $25» application fee. 


: qd 
STUDENTS FROM U. S. INSTITUTIONS | 


Jniversity ¢ annot be re- | | 
Records presented become the property of the University and ca d 
turned, | | 


FRESHMAN ADMISSION lu 


Consideration for admission is based on the following: mantis alltel 
h ' An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredite E 
how ' "m 
Ng at least fifteen unitst; 4 l- | 
i i ep: ertake co 
„© The principal's statement that the applicant is prepared to under 
lege work: 
| 2 inati f ests: the | 
" Scores on the following College Entrance Examination MM NUM 
raolastic Aptitude Test, the English Composition —P 222 pem 
vel I (Standard) or Level II (Intensive) Mathematics Test—Le | 
ferreq 
1 sual circumstances, do 
ny .. Qualifications of applicants who, because of ——— us 
s Meet the above requirements will be considered by the School, ) 
Scribe admission tests. : y ^a aa M GUN 
Ut ine and one-half of the fifteen units required for entrance mus ss vd 
e as follows: three in English, two in algebra, one in plane geometry, 


- " . in one foreign 
lan ^^ plane trigonometry, one in physics or chemistry, pet coe v» x^ of de | 
iie age or history. General science may not be counted in satisfactic 

Ne d 


€ requirement but may be counted as an elective unit. pom inol. | | 
A ls recommended that both physics and chemistry be vem n wasabi | 
for ® school course in solid geometry is recommended as a firm 
ege mathematics. , 

of 4 ,"PPlicant must arrange to have sent directly from dai n Cas 
Ope missions the academic record of his first seven terms in secc T Abit. 

ising With a personal evaluation and recommendation ei ae apo 
t stan Ormation may be supplied on a form provided by the Uni y 


| S all essential informa- 
tong ard form used by the secondary school provided all esse 
eluded | 
Quantitative ed high school who lacks 
lot aNtitative Deficiency.—A graduate of an approved high schoo 


i cts 2 esents fifteen 
UN Ore than two units of the required subjects and who presents ve 
Püble uni i , ibed program which includes | 

* units may be admitted to a prescribed prog 
lo make up his deficiencies. 

` 
A s 

: , sto ver- 

ty lation fee must be by check or postal money order, payable to — peu E | | 
ree ®PPlication fee is waived for a student applying for mation, v mM mona | 
Other "Ogram at the time of his last registration at this University and has l| 
T Present z zregate not less | 
thay 120 wresents à year's study in a secondary school subject, including in the aggreg | 


i ; I 
*y-minute Periods of prepared classroom work 
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REGULAR ADMISSION | 
Applicants for regular admission who wish to begin study in the fall semest? 
should formulate plans early in the senior high school year. The Univer 
prefers to have applications submitted during the fall term of the senior M 
school year, although applications will be accepted up to March 1. Stu 
graduating at midterm wishing to begin study in the spring semester 
apply no later than December 1. Applications and all required credentials “| 
students wishing to begin study in either the first or second term of the 
mer session must be received prior to March 1. 


EARLY DECISION PLAN 


For the qualified applicant who wants to begin college in the fall semester S| 
receive an early guarantee of space, the University offers an early decision Ay] 
The applicant need only indicate on the application form that he wish " 
early decision and have all required credentials in the Office of Admis 
of the University prior to November 1. A decision will be mailed by we 
ber 15. The declaration of intent to attend the University and a $200 t 
deposit (plus an additional $200 housing deposit for resident students); 
refundable, must be submitted by January 15 to reserve space. p 

If the applicant is accepted under the early decision plan but fails to ^ 
the deposit by January 15, he will be reconsidered along with all other 
cants, for regular admission, as described above. 


TRANSFER STUDENTS 1 
and requ 


Transfer students from other institutions must submit application sel 
or the 


credentials prior to August 15 for the fall semester, December 15 f 
semester, May 1 for the Summer Sessions. "A 
The transfer student must be in good standing as to scholarship and cor i 
He must be eligible to return to the last previously attended institution 
semester for which he seeks admission to this University. eati! 
An applicant who has attended one or more institutions of higher ! T, 
must request each registrar to mail directly to the Office of Admissions ? 
University a transcript of his record, even though credits were not earn d 
If an applicant has fewer than 30 semester hours of acceptable wor ,U 
better on academic work from an accredited institution), he must requ M d 
his high school record and College Entrance Examination Board Test 
be sent to the Office of Admissions. 


STUDENTS FROM FOREIGN INSTITUTIONS e 


Application, required records, and scores on the Test of English as J^ 
Language (see below) must be received from all foreign applicants esit | 
than March 1 for the fall semester and November 1 for the spring sem 


REQUIRED RECORDS . ri 
. i - wr iret! 
Applicants must request all educational institutions attended to send d subi 
the Office of Admissions of the University official credentials listing oi 
studied, grades received, examinations taken, and degrees received: | 
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“pies of diplomas and certificates from secondary schools MN ew com 
Md universities attended are required. Records of state examinations and 
“ttificates are also needed. All records become the property of the University 
d cannot be returned. al | 


LIH 
LANGUAGE TEST | 


"dents whose native tongue is not English are required to take the Test of | 


| 

i i - IN 
me ish as a Foreign Language. Students are responsible for making arrange | fi | 
uu for taking the test and should address inquiries to: TOEFL, Educational | | | 
iiag Service, Princeton, New Jersey 08540, U.S.A. The completed applica- | | | 


y form should be returned to the Testing Service at Princeton well in ad- nu | 
B" Of the beginning of the semester for which the applicant seeks admis- | 


stud, he test fee, which should be remitted with the application, entitles the 
ent t 


Cores On the application for the test, the student should t n | 
Washi e sent to the Office of Admissions, George Washington University, 

ngton, D.C. 20006. 
dditional tests are prescribed, necessary instructions will be sent to the 
ant by the Office of Admissions. 


‘ a 
*Dblic. 


he 
ADMISSION 
Å 
A : I > 1c arp LI 
ny ent previously registered in the University who was not registered on 
Fin * during the immediately preceding semester must apply for readmission. 


Page gna for applying are the same as those for “Transfer Students,” " 
Were’ 1f the student applies for a degree program and was previously reg | 
tion *5 a nondegree student, or if he has attended one or more higher insti- 
tan... ring his absence from the University, he must have complete, official 
ore "IPIS sent to the Office of Admissions from each institution attended be- 
Consi 3 application will be considered. Applications for readmission are 
On the basis of regulations currently effective. A 
UM *PPlication fee is waived for a student applying for readmission who 
Unive Stered in a degree program at the time of his last registration at this 
“on uq) and has not registered at another institution since his last registra- 
i$ University. 
Un 


Uno 
Nu. 
"itta Dotific 


'ÓN DEPOSIT 


ation of acceptance, a $100 tuition deposit ($200 for students ad- | 
‘ats in early decision, see page 14) will be required of all full-time am | 
* to, refute those readmitted. The deposit is credited toward tuition an 

ndable, 
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ADVANCED STANDING 
CREDIT FOR ADVANCED PLACEMENT EXAMINATIONS 


Advanced standing may be granted for study at the collegiate level in advanced 
courses in an approved secondary school, if substantiated by satisfactory 
formance in the appropriate Advanced Placement Examination of the Col 
Entrance Examination Board. Arrangement for the examination is the respo? 
sibility of the applicant and should be made with the College Board, Advanced 
Placement Examinations, Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau 
Princeton, N.J. 08540 or 1947 Center Street, Berkeley, Calif. 94707. 

The applicant must request the examining service to submit the test pape 
and scores to the Office of Admissions. Consideration is given to both the 
quality of performance on the examination and the quality and content 0^; 
course of study completed by the applicant. Credit may be withheld pe 
satisfactory completion of higher-level courses in the same field. 

Total credit that may be so granted is up to 30 semester hours, not mort 
than 8 semester hours of which may be in any one examination area. 


= E NH N g a 


ze A— > 


CREDIT FROM HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 


at acce 


Advanced standing may be granted for work successfully completed wo 
ited institutions of higher learning. Credit will be granted for transferred W. | 
only when it meets the requirements for the degree sought at this Universi | 
and subject to the general University regulations concerning satisfactory su 
quent work. Only work of passing grade (C or higher) will be conside | 
transfer. 


FA A ua. 4 AF SE. EF 2 RE — SR — Ft Eg 


SERVICE SCHOOL CREDIT 
cons 


A limited amount of credit earned in service schools since 1941 may be 
ered for assignment to qualified degree candidates in the School of Engine 4 | 
and Applied Science. Veterans should submit to the Office of Adm 
photostatic copies of their service school records, indicating courses su 
fully completed with sufficient identification of the course to locate it 
Guide to Evaluation of Educational Experience in the Armed Forces. 


QU = 3" Fu ee 


REGULATIONS 
Regulations regarding REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES are stated on ! i 
104-10; other University regulations, on pages 116-20. 


ATTENDANCE 
SA CUI fees 97. | 2 
A student may not attend classes until registration 1s completed and negl fi 


are paid. He may attend only those classes for which he is registere¢- und 
attendance is required. A student may be dropped from any course o y 
absence. pi \ 
A student suspended for any reason may not attend classes during the | è 
of suspension. 
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The student is expected to attend every meeting of the course in which he 
Tegistered, fully prepared to carry on the work required. The student is held 
‘ponsible for all work in the course, and all absences must be excused before 
Vision will be made for him to make up the work missed. Excuses for ab- 
ces from examinations which have been announced in advance can be ob- 
Ned only by written application to the instructor in charge of the course. 


ADEMIC WORK LOAD 


full-time undergraduate student who is not on probation may register for no 
re than 20 semester hours. A student employed more than 24 hours a week 
© is not on probation may take no more than 10 semester hours. In excep- 
Nal cases these limits may be exceeded with the Dean's permission. 

A student previously unemployed who accepts employment after registration 
it immediately report that fact to the Dean so that his schedule may be 
listed if necessary. 


VISORY SYSTEM 


* School of Engineering and Applied Science encourages a close faculty- 
dent relationship. Every entering undergraduate student is assigned a perma- 
* faculty adviser to assist him in orienting himself in the professional dis- 
“Ne. Faculty advisers counsel students on their programs of study, the 
' *vement and maintenance of satisfactory scholastic performances, profes- 
| development, and extracurricular activity as part of the educational proc- 
` The adviser represents the student in all cases requiring faculty action. 
Students must obtain their advisers’ approval of programs of study prior to 
tration. Until a student has completed the work required for the degree 
- consult his adviser in all academic matters. However, an adviser may 
*ny a student entry into any course or activity to which he is entitled 
T the regulations of the School. 
hs Students are encouraged to discuss college problems with their advisers 
| lructors at any time; and parents or guardians are invited to consult with 
Dean, Department Chairman, and advisers concerning any student prob- 


Pa "ade 

culty advisers discharge their counseling duties in accordance with the 

" Principles of their professional responsibility; however, the final respon- 
for a student's action lies wholly with the student. 


NOLARSHIP 


rs : ! ) j 
be igolarship requirements for graduation, see “Graduation Requirements, 


stades, Grades are mailed to the student through the Office of the Regis- 
the close of each semester. 
lin, following grading system is used: A, excellent; B, good; C, passing; F, 
5 CR, credit. Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the symbol Z 
A, "plete ) or the symbol W (authorized withdrawal) is recorded. i 
(incomplete) grade is given by an instructor only for reasons satisfac- 
9 the instructor and presented to him before the last day of classes for 
Mester in which the course is given. At the option of the instructor, the 
l may be recorded if a student, for reasons beyond his control, is 
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unable to complete the work of the course, and if the instructor is informed | 
of, and approves, such reasons before the date when grades must be reported | 
The grade may be used only if the student's prior performance and class j 
tendance in the course have been satisfactory. Any failure to complete 
work of a course which is not satisfactorily explained to the instructor be 
the date when grades must be turned in will be graded F. If acceptable m 
sons are later presented to the instructor, he may initiate an appropriate gn 
change. Although the grade of J may remain on the records for a maxim | 
of one year, the instructor should normally set a much briefer period with! 
which the uncompleted work (usually the final examination or required pm 
must be made up. The grade of 7 cannot be removed by reregistering fOr 
course here, or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. An I cannot be ma® 
after the lapse of one calendar year except by written permission of the peat | 
Council. | 

Mid-semester Warning. —At the end of the seventh week of each semesta | 
instructors report to the Dean the names of students whose scholarship 1$ ip 
satisfactory. On receipt of a warning notice the student must consult 
structor and his adviser immediately. ott 

The adviser may prescribe diagnostic tests and/or remedial study to be 
pleted before the end of the current semester. 

Probation.—A student who receives two grades or more of F in o: 
mester will be placed on probation. This probation extends over the per! 9l 
which the student completes a minimum of 12 semester hours of stu PT 
may be extended over a longer period. If a student earns a grade 
better in all courses taken during the period of probation, he is remov p 
probational status. If he receives one grade of F while on probation, 
bationary period is extended for a semester. pof 

Upon being placed on probation, a student may elect to undertake the 
neering Student Probation Program of testing, counseling, and remedi e 
available at the Counseling Center. If this program is undertaken, the "1 
dent is continued on probation until his scholastic deficiency is a 
However, students may be continued on probation in this program no wi 
than four semesters. At the end of this period, each student's case is pe 
in accordance with the general rules concerning probation and suspensi 

A student on probation is required to follow a specified program of ip 
including remedial studies as prescribed, and is not eligible to participa” | 
student activities. sec | 

Suspension.—If a student receives one or more grades of F in ? "L1 
semester of probation, he will be suspended, unless he is particip 
Engineering Student Probation Program. - in the 

A student suspended for poor scholarship may apply to be readmitted ais 
semester or summer session which begins next after an interval of one 9l 
year. A student readmitted after suspension is on probation. In n° e "i 
the probationary period after readmission exceed 24 hours of study. AS | 
suspended twice for poor scholarship will not be readmitted. 


| 
L4 
it 


HONORS LIST 


The Faculty of the School recognizes meritorious scholastic achiev 


Honors List, containing the names of candidates for undergraduate | 
emen» | 


ement by 


whose scholastic achievement satisfies all of the following requir 
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J. The completion of a minimum of 13 semester hours in one semester, 
With the total number of hours in which the grade of A is earned being at 
ĉast equal to the total in which the grade of C is earned. 
- No grade below C has been received during the qualifying period. 

No disciplinary action has been taken in respect to the student. 
di e Honors List is prepared at the end of the fall and spring semesters and 
“played in an appropriate public place in the School. A notation Is made on 
© Student's record each time his name is included in the List. 


U 
SE OF CORRECT ENGLISH 


ay Student whose written or spoken English in any course is unsatisfactory 

a © reported by the instructor to the Dean. The Dean may assign "um 
nlary work, without academic credit, varying in amount with the needs o 

ti ‘dent, If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tui- 
pee is charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed for failure to 
ake up any such deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the Dean. 


GRAD «- 
\DUATION REQUIREMENTS 
See p 


age 118 for general requirements for graduation 


è * * * * 

by the ‘Summer work may be counted. Unless special permission 1s m 

in r * Dean to study elsewhere, the work of the final year must be complet 
sidence, 7 

WaLrry. 


POINT INDEX 


for paàlity-point index, which is computed to determine scholastic eligibility 
in. uation (see below), is obtained by dividing the number of queis 
Quali the number of semester hours for which the student has — 
Points. Y points are computed from grades as follows: A, four points; : A 
dent has , two points; F, no points, for each semester hour for which t es 
Mini registered. Courses marked W, I, or CR are not considered in deter- 
fo we index, except that courses marked / will be considered when a 
toto, Stade is recorded. Grades in courses taken at another institution are 
ldered in computing the quality-point index. 


Sc 

ROLARSHIp 

9 be 

eligible f | nh de : 
leas y gible for graduation a student must have a quality-point index of ~ 
ee in those technical courses specified in the fifth through the eight 
IS curriculum 

HONORS 

Wi 


i ih Disti i m— CHA 

Qn, at the action. A Bachelor's degree may be conferred agent 

of 3.5 or discretion of the Faculty, if a student attains a quality-point pone 
igher on all work taken at this institution. To be eligible for 
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honor a student must have completed at this institution at least one-half of the 
work required for the degree. 
| Special Honors.—A Bachelor's degree may be conferred with “Special Hot 
| ors," at the discretion of the Faculty, for outstanding achievement in the S% 
| dent's senior year work on recommendation of the Faculty, under the follow 
|| ing regulations: 

1. The student must have his candidacy for Special Honors approved by tH 

department chairman representing his major field not later than the begin 

| of his senior year. r 
2. The student must meet such other conditions as may be set at the un 


| | his candidacy is approved. 
3. No student will be awarded Special Honors unless he has a quality-p9? 
| | index of at least 3.00 on all work taken at this institution. ths 
| 4. To be eligible for Special Honors a student must have completed at 
| | institution at least one-half of the work required for the degree. 
UNDERGRADUATE CURRICULA 
à ith 
The four four-year curricula lead to the degree of Bachelor of Science, Me 


| parenthetic designation of the major; for example, Bachelor of Science ( 
| trical Engineering). Students who are deficient in preparation require & lo 
| period; those who are admitted with advanced standing or who attend SUP 
| sessions can complete the requirements in less time. ar 
| The program of the first four semesters (2 years) is common to p 
ricula and provides the essential broad base of scientific principles and ean 
matical techniques necessary for the professional courses of the last four soci! 
ters, together with an appropriate background in the humanities à 
! sciences (see below). 

A minimum total of 130 semester hours is required to qualify fo 
gree. However, students are encouraged to elect additional course WO re off 

| | the required minimum to the extent that their interests and the School's 
i ings permit. east? 
| Degrees are offered in Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Meith 
| ment Science, and Mechanical Engineering. Students in Electrical Eng! 
a may select an area of concentration in Computer Science. 4 pro? 
| | The student is assisted by his faculty adviser, who approves his and P 


each semester prior to registration. For the guidance of the student # i 


| adviser, every beginning student takes the School’s placement examinati® gs 
English, reading, algebra, and trigonometry and, if deficient in any ? 
areas, must take remedial work in the area of deficiency. ° 


| COURSES IN THE HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 


i | The basic purpose of a program in the humanities and social science y 
| engineering students is to assist the student in acquiring knowledge WM) oj 
permit him to understand the social and humanistic elements of the vim" 
present and to analyze the problems facing his society today. The and ? 
goal is to help the engineer have a better understanding of his society 
appreciation of his role and responsibilities within it. -ented tr 
Since the education of an engineering student is, by necessity, one end 
ward technical subjects, his program in the humanities and soc! 
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thould not emphasize technical aspects and skills, but should rather consist of 
ès which can broaden his outlook and motivation toward sociological and 
histic sensitivities. As a consequence, courses in subjects such as account- 
& finance, industrial management, introductory languages, and personnel 
histration should not be included in the humanities and social sciences 
gram. On the other hand, courses in areas such as anthropology, eco- 
t. fine arts, geography, history, literature, philosophy, political science, 
ology, and sociology are considered appropriate. , 
licut engineering student is required to prepare, with the assistance of his 
Y adviser, a program of courses in the humanities and social sciences, 
main how his program meets the purpose stated above. The student's 
by m must include a minimum of 18 semester hours and must be approved 
his adviser and department chairman 


o Graduate Study 


ing rege OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE offers graduate study lead- 
ang Do e degrees of Master of Science, Master of Engineering Administration, 
n E of Science. 
her * graduate programs, the School, as it does in undergraduate study, 
standin to the educational philosophy of increasing the knowledge and under- 
8 of the individual student by concentration on principles and their 
detaj On rather than by encyclopedic coverage of techniques and specialized 
tais "Ach program is individually planned according to the student's prepa- 
Tad». needs. 

Viene uate study may be undertaken in any field of engineering or applied 
Poya I! Which the School has adequate facilities and resources. Upon ap- 
the Uni. * student may select courses in other departments of instruction in 
Filg, ity in order to serve specific needs or objectives. 3 

"anie and areas of concentration offered by the Department of Civil, Me- 
end Environmental Engineering (see pages 43—48), the Department 
Center p Engineering and Computer Science (see pages 71-72), and the 
Xie . .T Measurement Science (see page 94) lead to the degree of Master of 
lon àn Or Doctor of Science. In the Department of Engineering Administra- 
de degr Operations Research, the field of Engineering Administration leads to 
fag of re Of Master of Engineering Administration or Doctor of Science, the 
M Perations Research leads to the degree of Master of Science or Doc- 


of Sci 
i Mine © and the field of Systems Analysis leads to the degree of Master 


1 THE MASTER'S PROGRAMS 
he i 


tudenp on 
T ` : - atu » 
May nts program may provide for broad coverage in a variety of fields 
i designed to provide a concentration in particular areas. The mini- 
; ‘ & v— 
Mast, eram COnsists of 24 semester hours of approved graduate courses and 


° > , " m m» 
thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours). With the approval of the 
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Department, the student may elect an optional program without a thesis which 
consists of a minimum of 33 semester hours of approved graduate courses- 
Master's candidates are required to pass a Master's Comprehensive Exam”. 
tion. Students whose undergraduate study does not include necessary predi 
sites may be required to take more than the minimum semester hours requ! 

Upon admission the student is assigned an adviser. Programs of study 9, 
determined by any prerequisites established and the requirements of the p 
ment in which the student wishes to study. The program of studies in pre 
tion for the Master's Comprehensive Examination must be approved by 
student's adviser and the appropriate department chairman. 


ADMISSION 


Admission to graduate study toward a Master's degree requires an approp 
Bachelor’s degree from a recognized institution and evidence of capacity 
productive work in the field selected, as indicated by undergraduate grade 
Graduate Record Examination scores, and similar data. vie! 
An applicant who has significant deficiencies in preparation may be ret sot 
to take prescribed undergraduate courses as an unclassified studeni ent 
being admitted to graduate student status. In some cases, if such d 
are minimal, he may be admitted to graduate student status and allo 
take a limited number of graduate courses while completing the under 
courses in which he is deficient. In no case may the undergraduate 
thus taken fulfill any part of the requirements for the Master's degree. pot 
For additional admissions requirements for the degree of Master of ip 
neering Administration, see page 85, for the degree of Master of Scie" of 
the field of Operations Research, see page 86. Candidates for the degr 
Master of Science in the Department of Electrical Engineering and Omens 
Science must have satisfied specific undergraduate requirements, p 
upon the area of concentration. Students should consult the speci b 
The Graduate Programs of the Department of Electrical Engineering 


Computer Science. 


ADMISSION PROCEDURE 


Forms for application for admission are available at the School of En jicat 
and Applied Science. They must be submitted, together with the apP ph 
fee of $25, to the Director of Engineering Admissions, Room 100, T, 
Hall of Engineering, George Washington University, Washington, D. spit 
no later than September 1 for the fall semester, December 15 for IL 
semester, May 1 for the first summer session, and June 1 for the se^ it 
mer session. The applicant must request each educational institution ^ie 
since high school graduation to send an official transcript of his record i 
to the Director of Engineering Admissions. If the applicant has come ig 
Graduate Record Examination, he should request that his scores " 449 
School. The applicant will be notified by mail when a decision on hi 
sion has been made. Foreign students are required to take the Test ? 
as a Foreign Language (see page 15). chou d 
All inquiries and correspondence relative to graduate ad 
directed to the Director of Engineering Admissions. 


mission 
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TRANSFER CREDIT 


Up to 6 semester 
normally must h 
Institution. 
gree re 
Proy 
4 tr, 


hours of satisfactory credit (with grades of A or B), which 
ave been earned in a graduate program at another recognized 
may be accepted in transfer, when applicable, to satisfy Master's 
quirements in this School. However, the student must, with the ap- 


al of his adviser, petition to the appropriate department chairman for such 
ansfer. 


REGISTRATION 


A graduate 


Mf « ye 
admissior 
l'egistr 


student may register for classes when he presents an official letter 
! or his student identification card from the previous semester. No 
ation is accepted for less than a semester or one summer session. 

er of arent registration in this School and in another institution not a me 
Inc. Eme Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan 
the pa, "other division of this University requires the written permission o 


One rans concerned, prior to registration. Allowance of credit for work done 
: A 1 ^ > o 
i Trent]y at another institution is at the discretion of the Dean. 2: 
ec and hours of registration are stated in the Calendar, page 4, and in 


Che ster 
hedule of Classes published in advance of each semester. 


MASTe 
° deg >e 7 ^ 4 
ity , “gree candidate must submit an acceptable thesis to demonstrate his = 
Acquir make independent use of the know ledge and discipline of thought 
structive and developed by graduate study, to furnish objective evidence of con- 
* Power in a given field, and to demonstrate that he can communicate 


© res 
" , - oranhtfo , 
Stude lts of his work in w riting. Work of a suitable character for which the 


off can as Professional responsibility may be considered, w hether done = = 
facu, PUS, Provided no significant amount of work is completed withou 
"i Supervision. 


ea gistration for the thesis course 299, the candidate must — 
Office “PPropriate department chairman (on the form obtainable at the c M 
thesis IS thesis area, approved by his faculty adviser. He must submit is 
i Dean, on the form available in the School office, at the 
Semester in which he expects to graduate. Registration 
ntitles the student, during such registration, to the advice o 
he faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. He may 
h E Adviser, but the thesis is the exclusive responsibility of Pu —— 
airo "45 in final form must be submitted to the appropriate depar 

e i. : the date stated in the calendar for the semester in which — 
de l ot in thesis 300. In case a thesis is unfinished on the date specifie , 
M. epist. Will be granted an additional semester and must pay the — 
the o'stration” fee (see page 107) unless he is registered for course work. I 

ne eosin Of the thesis extends beyond the three semesters, approval for 
39 a ‘on of tim 


Ng the Pay tuition as for a repeated course. The overall time limit for earn- 
Page 25) may not be exceeded. niupan 
7 Se submitted in final form one time. The accepta i ity ar c- 
“termined exclusively by the Master’s Comprehensive Examunatic 
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committee. If the thesis is unacceptable, the student's graduate status is tef 
minated. 

Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and reprodu 
the thesis are available in the Office of the School. Accepted theses, Me 
companying drawings, become the property of the University and are depos! 
in the University Library, where the duplicate copies are bound and matt 
available for circulation. Permission to publish or adapt material in 
must be secured from the Dean. 


ction 


MASTER’S THESIS OPTION 


With the approval of the Department, the student may elect an optional pe 
gram without a thesis which consists of a minimum of 33 semester hours 
approved graduate courses, 


MASTER’S COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


ü 
After completing his prescribed program, the candidate must pass à Mast 
Comprehensive Examination, to demonstrate substantial understanding. 
principles and method and their use in the area of his interest. This Exa ion 
tion may be written, oral, or both. A graduate student who fails any P9 e 
of the Master's Comprehensive Examination on his first attempt may ‘ning 
amined one more time if approval is given by the appropriate 
Committee. In the event of failure to complete the Examination satisf 
the student’s graduate status terminates. 


REGULATIONS 


d on pase 


Regulations regarding REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES are state 
104-10; other University regulations, on pages 116-20. 


ATTENDANCE 


A student may not attend classes until registration is completed and we 
are paid. He may attend only those classes for which he is registeret- "m 
dent is expected to attend every meeting of the course in which he grop 
tered, fully prepared to carry on the work required. A student may be © gib 
from any course for undue absence. Excused absences must be arranged 
the instructor. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


Grades are indicated as A, excellent; B, good; C, minimum pass; F, fail 
CR, credit for satisfactory thesis completion. Whenever a grade is not Ee m 
the symbol 7 (incomplete) or the symbol W (authorized withdra 
corded. " stude”! 
At the option of the instructor, the grade of / may be recorded if 2 cou 
for reasons beyond his control, is unable to complete the work of pu tb 


and if the instructor is informed of, and approves, such reasons if the Y 
date when grades must be reported. The grade may be used only gat 
ac 


dent's prior performance and class attendance in the course have ^ 
factory. Any failure to complete the work of a course which 1$ no 
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avy explained to the instructor before the date when grades must be turned 
lor E be graded F. If acceptable reasons are later presented to the instruc- 
may E may initiate. an appropriate grade change. Although the grade of I 
M nan on the records for a maximum of one year, the instructor should 

ally set a much briefer period within which the uncompleted work must 
a up. The grade of J cannot be removed by reregistering for the come 
E» taking its equivalent elsew here An incomplete which is not re- 

Within one calendar year is automatically changed to an F. 
Student may not repeat for credit a course in which he has received a 
Of C or above, unless required to do so by the department concerned. 
aem statement requiring the student to repeat such a course for credit 
“ be submitted to the Registrar by the appropriate department chairman. 

9r Master's work, a minimum of 24 semester hours (for those who receive 
ut for a thesis) or 33 semester hours (for those who do not receive credit 
a. thesis) of graduate course work with the grade of B or higher is required 
Staduation. Students who receive two grades of F, or (except those regis- 
Prior to and in continuous residence since the 1967 fall semester) three 
ogi B, are barred from further enrollment in graduate d 
ade En not be readmitted to graduate study. Students who receive the 
to m 9! C in one or two courses are required to take additional course work 
th make up the minimum semester hours of work with grades of B (except 


Meste j e stered prior to and in continuous residence since the 1967 fall se- 
r 


Stade 


Cre 


len 
Bri ade 


RESIDp NCE 


1 tenera] 


lime st a minimum of one year of full-time study, or the equivalent in part- 
Study J ) 


must be completed in the School 


TiM 
E : ‘ , 
ro COMPLETE MASTER'S DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


^ fullt : 
Cale ‘time student in the Master’s program is allowed a maximum of three 
àr years to complete all degree requirements, from the date of his first 


Brad, 

Student status registration in prerequisite or graduate courses. A 
dar *« Student in the Master's program is allowed a maximum of five cal- 
clas CS The time limit does not include any period of registration as an 
"Neg "ed student before admission to graduate student status, nor does it 
nig, Pass any specified period spent on approved leave of absence. Read- 


Ad requir Tequired upon expiration of leave of absence under the conditions 
Stu oe then prevailing. i 

“AVe t Im Who do not complete degree requirements within the allowed time 
atus E graduate status terminated. They may be readmitted to graduate 
te m. conditions specified by the department chairman and approved by 


DOCTORAL PROGRAMS 


The Sch 
"dy ^" Engineering and Applied Science offers a program of advanced 
research leading to the degree of Doctor of Science. This program 
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is limited to recognized fields in engineering or applied science in which a %% 
entific discipline exists and for which the University has adequate resources: 

The Doctoral discipline is designed to prepare the student for a career 0 
creative scholarship by providing a broad background of knowledge and d 
understanding of research methods. It requires study of interrelated fiel 
learning as well as original research in the field of central interest. 

The discipline for the degree is divided into two stages. The first —made W 
of a study of interrelated fields of learning which support the general area 
research concentration—culminates in the qualifying examination. The sem 
—composed of research investigation of a particular subject in a special 9. 


and the presentation of such research findings in a written dissertation—c! 
nates in the final examination. 
ADMISSION TO DOCTORAL STUDY 

includi 


The applicant must have adequate preparation for advanced study, 
a satisfactory Master's degree, or the equivalent, together with acceptable bit 
sonal qualities and a capacity for creative scholarship. He must have cap? " 
ities and interests beyond the mere assimilation of organized materia ej 
formal courses of instruction. Originality of mind combined with bal " 
judgment and accuracy in observation or experiment are necessary tO e 
cessful applicant. 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 


Well in advance of the opening of the semester for which the student i 
admission, he should correspond with and preferably have a personal inter” 
with the Dean or department chairman of his proposed field of study, t° i 
cuss the University's facilities for guidance in this field, the applicant's d 08 
cations, and the possibilities of an effective doctoral program. If an app ni 
for admission is indicated, the student will be advised concerning the de 


application procedure. 


LANGUAGE REQUIREMENTS 


time of beginning doctoral study. The second must be passed befo 
to the qualifying examination and within one year of the start of stu 
qualifying examination. 


STUDY FOR QUALIFYING EXAMINATION 
si 


Upon admission to study for the qualifying examination the student 1$ ids 
a faculty adviser, who directs his studies. The adviser designates fie jp 
learning to insure the student's breadth of knowledge and support reseà fc 
his central field, advises him concerning the scope and content of these o 
of study, and guides him in preparation for his examination. A minim, io! 
30 semester hours of formal study beyond the Master's work is requin y dc 
to the qualifying examination. This requirement does not include jango” 
ficiencies to be made up or language courses taken to meet the 

řequirement. 
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The purpose of the qualifying examination is to ascertain that the student's 
Teadth of background and intellectual development are adequate to support 
doctora] research and investigation in his central field. The qualifying examina- 
ln may be both written and oral and usually extends over a period of six 
ays. It is given by a special committee consisting of members of the Faculty 
ad other specialists. Upon favorable report of the examiners to the Dean 
Tough the appropriate department chairman, the student is admitted to can- 
“idacy for the degree, to pursue his specialized study and research under the 
"ipervision of a designated member of the Faculty. ; 
he examination is the sole test of the student's ability to qualify for admis- 
disci, a candidate for the degree, and to enter the second stage of his doctoral 
pline. 


Sion 


RESEARC 
ESEARCH, DISSERTATION, FINAL EXAMINATION 


ee uden admitted to candidacy for the degree requests as — - v 
Sear the member of the Faculty under whom he wishes EE : is = 
area is The Faculty member may accept or reject such request. T e resear 

the mo 2PProved by the Director and the appropriate department chairman or 
Im Throughout the remainder of the doctoral program, the — 
hig 4 9nsible solely to his Director, in his research and in the presentation o 
teme, ation. Work on the dissertation is equivalent to a minimum of 24 

*r hours, 


Ty 
E DISSERTATION 


issertar;.. : 
ana Tation is required as evidence of ability to perform scholarly research 


The interpret and present its results. i a 
Copies candidate must submit to the appropriate department four comp ete 
6 AS the dissertation and two original copies of an abstract (not to exceed 
On =) of his dissertation no later than the date specified in the calendar. 
lion En of the abstract is for inclusion in the announcement of the pape A 
dissertati one for reproduction by L niversity Microfilms, Inc. One copy € 

tinted also sent to University Microfilms, Inc. aM 
Of t ed Copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and, oum peee 
Versity Eiertation, preparation of the abstract, and services offered y Hn 
“aNdidat Icrofilms, Inc., are available at the School Office. The — 
lo Cove * for the doctorate is required, before receiving his degree, to pay a : 
basic T the expense of printing the abstract of his dissertation, and for the 
Wit Service rendered by University Microfilms, Inc. Accepted dissertations, 
te sic ompanying drawings, become the property of the University and are 
ibe (rd In the University Library, where copies are bound and made avail- 
cure f Circulation. Permission to publish or adapt material in them must be 

rom the Dean. 


Thr 
F T 
INAL EXAMINATION 


& hig APProval of the dissertation by the Director, the candidate is presented 

The c examination. 
qe Bal examination is oral and is open to the public. The candidate must 
trate a mastery of his special field of interest and of the materials and 
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techniques used in the research. The committee of examiners includes me 
bers of the Faculty competent in the research field or in closely related sub 
and may also include qualified experts brought to the University especi 
participate in the examination. When the candidate satisfies the examining 
mittee concerning the high quality and originality of his contribution to know 
edge as well as his mastery of the scholarship and research techniques 9 
field, the committee of examiners recommends him for the degree of 


of Science. : 


RESIDENCE AND CONTINUOUS STUDY 


All of the work for the degree must be done in residence (on the campi! 
except when special permission is granted to conduct research in an appro 
off-campus facility. The student must maintain "continuous registration" 1 
School, even when granted a leave of absence. Failure to do so bre 
student's registration, and he must apply for readmission to doctoral , 
under whatever new conditions and regulations are set up by the dep 
chairman and approved by the Dean. Ne 
There is no formal regulation concerning the minimum amount of time 
be spent in preparation for the qualifying examination or as à candidate 
gaged in doctoral research. However, the qualifying examination must be 
pleted within five years of the date of admission, and the entire degree mi 
gram must be completed within seven years. After admission the student y 
apply for his qualifying examination whenever his adviser believes that it 
prepared to take it: his research and specialized study may be unde d 
with whatever concentration of time meets the approval of his D 
Research. Normally a minimum of two years of full-time study and 
is spent in meeting the requirements for the degree. 


irectof 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY AND 
COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


ON 
0 THE For LOW 


S an '. cur icula, í id courses 
ING PAGES are listed p ograms of study, cu ricula, a 
! 


‘struction offered by the School of Engineering and Applied as Se 
Offer nts Who are not candidates for degrees but who wish to e t 
§ wed by the School should apply for admission to the Division of Universit) 
dents ) 


EX í 
PLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS 


, ; > ate credit, 
up es numbered from 1 through 199 are planned for undergraduate a. 
Ou Certain courses may be taken for graduate credit when arrangements 


»' i > ered 
3j PProved in advance by the instructor and the Dean. Courses numbe 
201 t ) 


in certain instances be 
take, ^ 300 are planned for graduate credit and may in certain instar 
x y ified u s. Courses numbered from 301 to 
400 are > qualified undergraduate students. ourses 
* Primarily for doctoral students. 


SEMy e. 
T TER HOURS OF CREDIT 
i cop Mber of semester hours credit given for the satisfactory oy mr 
Coy kd indicated in parentheses after the name of the course. M E 
meste ving three hours of credit each semester is — "ate odi eg 
Sists od course giving three hours credit is marked (3). A se ripe À pm 
Pütory * completion of one fifty-minute period of class work c 

Period a Week for one semester. 


Tu OF Cou 
. " ue octo 
for oring Course descriptions is a parenthetical statement listing -— 
Ic the Course is scheduled to be offered. The term “academic year Z 
With two-semester courses, and indicates that the first pe of hos 
Mester to be offered in the fall semester and the second m enge » 
heute | e term “as arranged" is used for courses ET yra hae 
Cision s at the time of printing this catalogue. Offerings for oe eis 
b ge hot designated in this catalogue. Students should consu n 
Chedi" essions Catalogue or Se hedule of Classes for summer op dr 
ho. of Classes is also published for each fall and sns m rue 
Mating, "ore *Xact and up-to-date information concerning the time 


RSE OFFERINGS 


[U 
Oy nly 
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KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


The following abbreviations are used in this catalogue for course designati? 
and by students in registering for courses. 


Acct Accounting Math Mathematics 
ApS Applied Science MeaS Measurement Science 
Chem Chemistry ME Mechanical Engineering 
CE Civil Engineering Phys Physics 
EE Electrical Engineering PSc Political Science 
EAd Engineering Administration Psye Psychology 
EM Engineering Mechanics Stat Statistics is 
Engl English U&RP Urban and Regional Pla 
Geol Geology 


Applied Science 


Interdepartmental offerings. 


UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


1-2 Engineering in Modern Society (1-1) oot 
The role of engineering in a technological society, conventional vs ol 
ern engineering, engineering as a profession, problem-solving app Lf 
and engineering methods. (Offered every year: academic 
1972-73 and alternate years: academic year—evening) 


59 Introductory Analytical Mechanics (4) ad 
Kinematics, statics, and dynamics of a particle, statics and dyna 
systems of particles, kinematics of a rigid body, geometrical and ! y 

parameters of rigid bodies, statics and dynamics of rigid bodi” e 

beams. Introduction to Lagrangian-Hamiltonian formulation. 113. 

site: Phys 31. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: AP 

(Spring) 


113 Engineering Analysis I (3) 


-oring prove 
Analytical methods appropriate to the solution of engineering pd 
Mathematical topics include ordinary differential equations, x f 
culus, and integral theorems; matrices and linear algebra; CÓ 
bra. Prerequisite: Math 32 (Spring) 


114 Engineering Analysis II (3) 


Analytical methods appropriate to the solution of engineering nos 
Mathematical topics include Bessel functions, Legendre. A 
Fourier series and integrals, Laplace transform, introduction, ite: AP 
differential equations and boundary value problems. Prerequis! 
113. (Fall) 


mple 


GRADUATE COURSES 


211 Mathematical Methods in Applied Science I (3) tu 
nalytic ts d 


Functions of complex variables and integral transforms: & 


theory including contour integration and conformal mapping; * | 


(Fall and spring) 


212 Mathematical Methods in Applied Science II (3) 


Introduction to the theory of linear spaces and tensors: linear vector 
spaces, linear transformation and matrix representation, eigenvalues, ei- 
8envectors, Hamilton-Cayley and matrix polynomial representation theo- 
rems; Euclidean and unitary vector spaces, polar decomposition, linear 
and bilinear forms; elements of Hilbert spaces and generalized Fourier 
Series; tensors, algebra of tensor components, covariant differentiation, 
Riemann-Christoffel tensor, curvilinear coordinates. Prerequisite: approval 
of Department. (Fall) 


213 Mathematical Methods in Applied Science III (3) 


Partial differential equations and boundary value problems: first-order 
and linear second-order equations; solutions of the wave, Hemholtz, 
Laplace, Poisson, and diffusion equations and associated boundary value 
Problems using separation of variables, integral transform, and Green's 
function methods. Prerequisite: Ap S 211 (which may be taken concur- 
rently) or permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 


714 Mathematical Methods in Applied Science IV (3) 


Variational methods and linear integral equations: Lagrange multiplier 
methods and Euler-Lagrange equation for various types of functionals, iso- 
Perimetric and constrained variational problems; Sturm-Liouville, Laplace, 
Olsson, biharmonic, and Hemholtz boundary and eigenvalue problems 
2s Variational problems; Ritz-Galerkin methods for approximate solutions; 
initial and boundary value problems as integral equations, Green’s func- 
tions, Fredholm and Hilbert-Schmidt theory. Prerequisite: approval of 
partment. (Spring) 


215 Mathematical Methods in Applied Science V (3) 

Perturbation methods in engineering: nonlinear ordinary differential equa- 

tions, topological and classical methods of solution, asymptotic series, 
Undary layer solutions; nonlinear partial differential equations, boundary 

ayer solutions which include singular initial value and boundary value 

Problems, Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 


Fourier and Laplace transforms, special functions, Mellin and Hankel 
transforms, saddle point methods, Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


ranas 


Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering* — — 


Professors C.H. Walther, G.M. Arkilic, R.R. Fox, Harold Liebowitz, AM 
Freudenthal (Acting Chairman), S.W. Yuan, Warren Mason (Research), V^? 
Wood (Research), Joseph Foa 

Adjunct Professors J.E. Duberg, I.E. Garrick 

Professorial Lecturers Paul Zilczer, R.E. Fulton, R.R. Hunziker, J.C. Den 
Robert Wilson " 

Associate Professors John Eftis, B.I. Hyman, A.M. Kiper, T.G. Toridis, 15^ 
Chi (Research), Joseph Yahalom (Visiting) ich 

Associate Professorial Lecturers M.P. Gaus, W.D. Erickson, R.W. Frali T 
E.T. Kruszewski, Walter Olstad, M.J. Queijo, J.P. Raney, LEX Staton P 
Yates, Jr, Shou-Ling Wang, Michael Yachnis, F.Y. Yokel, R.N. 
Robert Perry, M.E. Lunchick, Nils Salvesen "T 

Assistant Professors D.L. Jones, G.K. Lea, J.L. Whitesides, Jr. (Resear? 
S.E. Wright (Research), Chao-Mei Chen, Gerhard Schueller 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers F.J. Hughes, R.W. Barnwell, J.D. wWhot 
A.R. Saunders, L.H. Blakey, J.A. Gorman, Arthur Sosslau, Benjamin | 


Lecturer S.H. Sandler 


tof! 


CIVIL ENGINEERING—UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 


Civil Engineering is the broad branch of engineering most closely related Y 
daily human activities. Study in this area prepares for careers in the desig? ș 
buildings, bridges, tunnels, harbors, and dams; the planning of urban an 
gional environment; and research on new types of structures, new mate 
and new methods of construction. NE 

The concentration of study outlined in the curriculum below provide e 
essentials for beginning a career upon graduation, for registration a$ ^ n 
fessional civil engineer as required by law, and for continuing study "m 
graduate level. The first four semesters are common to all undergr? 
fields in the School. 


First Semester — 


ApS1: Engineering in Modern Society (1) 
Engllorix: English Composition (3) 
Math 30: Precalculus (3) 
Phys1: General Physics (4) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Second Semester — | 


CURRICULUM 


ApS2: Engineering in Modern Society (1) 
EE 51: Applications of Computers (3) 
Math 31: Calculus of One Variable (3) 


* Staff of instruction for the academic year 1970-71. 
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Phys2: Introduction to Modern Physics (4) 
lective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Third Semester a | 

Chem 13: General Chemistry (4) 

EAd115: Probabilistic and Statistical Methods in Engineering (3) | 
Math32: Calculus of Several Variables (3) | | 
Phys 31: Introduction to Theoretical Physics (2) IN 
Phys 51: Introduction to Experimental Physics (2) | | 
Elective: — Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) | | | 


Fourth Semester | | | 
mi 3 n | 


ApS 59: Introductory Analytical Mechanics (4) 
APS113: Engineering Analysis I (3) 
CE140: Materials Science (3) | 
Phys 32: Introduction to Theoretical Physics (2) 
Phys 52. Introduction to Experimental Physics (2) 
lective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Fifth Semester _ ETT: | 


CE 120: Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids (4) | 
CE 121: Structural Theory (3) | 
Thermodynamics (3) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) | 


Sixth Semester | 


E 122: Structural Theory (3) 
CR 183 Urban Planning (3) | 
ME 190: Legal and Economic Aspects of Engineering (2) 
Geo; 126: Fluid Mechanics (3) | 
Ble 36: Engineering Geology (3) 
Ctive Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Seventh Semester 


Materials Engineering (2) 
CE ' Mechanics of Materials Laboratory (1) 
CE € Introductory Soil Mechanics (3) 
CB igs: Metal Structures (3) 
* Hydraulics and Hydrology (3) 


tive: Technical electives (6) 
Eighth Semester : 
CE 18 E 3 mor. : T V. TT 
2 ; ati ins z (2 
CE 185 Foundation Engineering (2) 


CR 192: Soil Mechanics and Foundation Engineering Laboratory (1) 
CR 194: Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) | 

* Environmental Engineering (3) 
Technical Electives (8) 
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Technical Electives* 


CE 186: Advanced Mechanics of Solids (3) 
CE 195: Urban Transportation Engineering (3) 
CE196: Structural Safety and Reliability (3) 
CE 197: Waste and Pollution Control (3) 
CE201: Design of Metal Structures (3) 
CE202: Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 
CE203:  Prestressed Concrete Structures (3) 
CE208: Rock Mechanics (3) 
CE210: Methods of Structural Analysis (3) 
CE213: Structural Design for Dynamic Loads (3) 
CE215: Urban Construction Technology (3) 
EM 234: Composite Materials (3) 
Geol 125: Marine Geology (3) 
Geol 128: Geomorphology (3) 
Geol 181-82: Oceanography I, II (3, 3) 
Geol 188: Geophysics for Geologists II (3) 
ME 120: Methods of Engineering Experimentation (2) 
ME 134: Dynamics of Linear Systems (3) 
PSc 103: State and Local Governments (3) 
U&RP 201: Introduction to Urban Planning (3) 
U&RP 207: Land Development Planning (3) 
U&RP 208: Urban Transportation Planning (3) 
COURSES 


120 Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids (4) i 
Concepts of stress and strain; strain energy; stress and deformati® y 
slender members due to axial, torsional, and bending loads; 10 g #) 
tion to yield criteria and inelastic deformation. Prerequisite: 


(Fall) 


121-22 Structural Theory (3-3) : 
Theory of determinate and indeterminate structures using both ) 
and modern approaches. Prerequisite: CE 120. ( Academic yer 


140 Materials Science (3) 
Electron structure of atoms; atomic and molecular bonding; energy dif 
crystal structure; imperfections; noncrystalline solids; reaction ra duct 
sion; transport phenomena—thermal conductivity, electrical com x 
semiconductors; magnetism; elasticity and anelastic phenomen? reg 
plasticity; plastic deformation; fracture. Prerequisite or concu " 
tration: Ap S 113, Phys 32. (Spring) 


166 Materials Engineering (2) 
Mechanical properties and their description; effect of micros og 
the mechanical behavior of metals, ceramics, polymers, and [f 


: : : j 
materials; effect of strain-rate and temperature; creep, fatigue; "^ 
ture; effect of surface and environment; materials evaluation for 


performance. Prerequisite: CE 120, 140; or approval 0 
(Fall) 


*P Sc 103 is prerequisite to all Urban and Regional Planning courses. Fo Geolof?, y 0^ 
Science, and Urban and Regional Planning course descriptions, see the Undergradué 
uate Catalogue 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 
UNDERGRADUATE 


167 Mechanics of Materials Laboratory (1) 
(Formerly Materials Engineering Laboratory) 


Measurement of strains and forces; determination of elastic, anelastic, and 
rubber-elastic parameters; observation of microplastic and plastic defor- 
mation; plastic instability; creep, creep-instability, and creep-fracture; 
britle fracture; fatigue; cyclic state. Prerequisite or concurrent regis- 
tration: CE 166. (Fall) 


168 Introductory Soil Mechanics (3) 
(Formerly Soil Mechanics) 


Analysis of lateral earth pressures, bearing capacity, foundations, and slope 
stability, plus design problems involving the engineering properties of 
soils. Prerequisite: CE 120, ME 126 (Fall) 


2 Foundation Engineering (2) 


Subsurface exploration, design of shallow foundations, design of pile 
foundations, earth-retaining structures. Prerequisite: CE 168. (Spring) 


183 Urban Planning (3) 


Engineering aspects of urban planning, including transportation, water 
supply and sewerage, public utilities, safety and convenience, and natural 
environment. (Spring) 


185 Soil Mechanics and Foundation Engineering Laboratory (1) 


(Formerly Soil Engineering Laborat ry) 


Laboratory experiments for the classification, strength, compressibility, 
and general engineering properties of soils. Prerequisite or concurrent 
registration: CE 182 (Spring) 


186 Advanced Mechanics of Solids (3) 


Deformation and strain, stress, invariants, constitutive equations. Elastic, 
Viscoelastic, elastic-plastic, and viscoplastic tension; technical beam the- 
9ry; eccentric bending; buckling; torsion. Failure criteria and failure mech- 
anisms, Prerequisite: CE 166, 167 (As arranged) 


190 Legal and Economic Aspects of Engineering (2) 


Laws relating to engineering practice, preparation of contract documents 
4nd specifications, consideration of economic factors in engineering design 
decisions (Spring) 


l à 

?1 Metal Structures (3) 
(Formerly Structural Design) 

Princi 


‘ ples of the design of metal structures; structural elements; connec- 
Uons: 


Specific problems of analysis; methods of construction. (Fall) 


192 Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 
(Formerly Structural Design) 
Principles of the design of reinforced concrete structures. Details of rein- 
rcement of structural elements. Monolithic structures; precast elements; 
Methods of construction. (Spring) 


l 
93 Hydraulics and Hydrology (3) 

"Ormerly Design of Hydraulic Structures) 
Fluid 
8tound 
runoff; 


transport in open and closed conduits. Gravity aA 
Water movement; elements of surface hydrology; rainfall rt 
Eroundwater hydrology. Civil engineering and hydrogeologica 
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al ar 


applications of seepage, drainage, sea water intrusion in coast 
well flow, etc. Statistical hydrology. (Fall) 


194 Environmental Engineering (3) 
(Formerly CE 197 Sanitary Engineering) : 
Design aspects of water supply and waste-water disposal, water qui 
and water treatment processes, characteristics of sewage and its yd 
ment processes. Prerequisite: CE 193 and senior status. (Spring) 


195 Urban Transportation Engineering (3) 
Relation of transportation to urban planning; transport systems; te 
portation planning and design, including surveys, data analysis, econ 
and coordination of systems. Prerequisite: senior status. (Fall) 


196 Structural Safety and Reliability (3) 
(Formerly Introductory Structural Reliability) d 
Aspects of probabilistic structural analysis; safety and the probabilit 
structural failure, reliability, probability distributions of phys! et 
vance: statistics of extremes; structural response to stochastic forces s 
cision rules for optimal design, coastal engineering and other applic? 
Prerequisite: senior status. (As arranged) 


197 Waste and Pollution Control (3) " 
Disposal of sewage; biological treatment; chemical treatment; a? 
activated sludge; sludge handling and disposal. Control of 1 7g 
wastes and of nuclear waste products. Solid waste disposal. 
ranged ) 

198 Research (1 to 3) si 

rerequP 


Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. P 
junior or senior status. (Fall and spring) 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING—UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 
[ 
n the ran i 


Mechanical engineering has become increasingly comprehensive i kg, 
The mechanical engineering curriculum provides à bach? Aj 


its activities. " 
for careers in research, design, development, and manufacturing n T 
variety of industries. The mechanical engineer is concerned with the ss " 


and processing of materials; the analysis 
physical behavior and use of fluids; and the 
— mechanisms, machines, control systems, power devices. 

Course offerings in the field of mechanical engineering (beyone, 
first four semesters) are divided into three major groups: mechanic e ff 
terials, thermal and fluid sciences, mechanical systems and design. j 
outlined below is based on the concept that the A j 
pared to meet the challenge of ever-increasing j " 
The first four semesters are common o 


PL 
d those fg 


gram of study 
engineer must be pre 
and economic problems. 


graduate fields in the School. pro" y 
The four-year undergraduate curriculum has been designated tO E p 


fairly comprehensive basic mechanical engineering education. eP n 

is adequate for beginning the practice of mechanical engineering T 
ation, and provides the essential knowledge for registration as requ 

for practice as a professional mechanical engineer. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
UNDERGRADUATE 


i The Program also serves as preparation for graduate study in any special- 
zed fie x ; | 
*d fields of mechanical engineering. | 


CURRICULUM |l 


! " 
Il 
First Semester "IIo vgren tcrtium n 
BR 
E ApS 1 Engineering in Modern Society (1) | 
"gl 1 or Ly: English Composition (3) ia 
Math 30 Precalculus (3) | | 
Phys |: ‘General Physics (4) | | | 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) a 
7 | | 
Second Semester | | 
| 
ApS 2 Engineering in Modern Society (1) | 
M EE 51 : Applications of Computers (3) ng 
Math 3]: Calculus of One Variable (3) I4 
Phys 2: Introduction to Modern Physics (4) 
lective Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) , 
Third Semester 
C : i 
hem 13: General ¢ hemistry (4) ; 
Ad 115: Probabilistic and Statistical Methods in Engineering (3) 
Math 32 


Ph : Calculus of Several Variables (3) 

Phy 31: Introduction to Theoretical Physics (2) 
El Ys 51: Introduction to Experimental Physics (2) 
""Cüve: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
Fourth Semester 


ApS 1; : Introductory Analytical Mechanics (4) 
S113: Engineering Analysis I (3) 


CR : | 
Phe 140 Materials Science (3) | 
"x 32: Introduction to Theoretical Physics (2) 
pe 32: Introduction to Experimental Physics (2) | 
Ctive Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
Fifth Semester 
APS 114 


CR 120. Engineering Analysis II (3) 3 
- Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids (4) 
Linear Networks I (3) 
Blectiy is Thermody namics (3) 
*: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Sixth Semester 


ME 12 Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 

: Methods of Engineering Experimentation (2) | 
ME 134, Fluid Mechanics (3) | 
ME 14g. Dynamics of Linear Systems (3) 


Electi, l'hermodynamic Analysis (3) 
© Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) | 
; 1 | 
c Seventh Semester = 
E 16 
6: d n — . 
CR 167. Materials Engineering (2) | 


Mechanics of Materials Laboratory (1) 
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ME 155: 
ME 161: 


ME 171: 


ME 187: 
ME 191: 


EE 172: 
ME 152: 
ME 176: 
ME 180: 


ME 193: 
ME 194: 


COURSES 


Compressible Fluid Flow (3) 
Advanced Dynamics (3) 
or 
Technical elective (3) 
Mechanics of Deformable Solids I (3) 
Heat Transfer Theory (3) | 
Mechanical Design (3) 


Eighth Semester : gn. B. 


Control Systems (3) 
Mechanical Engineering Laboratory (2) 
Environmental Engineering Problems (3) 
Propulsion (3) 
or 
Technical Elective (3) 
Engineering Systems Design (3) 
Energy Conversion (3) 


120 Methods of Engineering Experimentation Q) 


Engineering reports 
duction and demonstration of various ty 
cluding strain gages, oscilloscopes, transducers, etc. 
introduction to experimental techniques and experi 


and presentation of experimental information. it 
pes of measuring equip 
Laboratory ! for 


iments design ys 5 


purpose of familiarization with basic equipment. Prerequisite: 
52. (Spring) 

126 Fluid Mechanics (3) yi 
Basic laws of incompressible fluid flow and their application; introd | 


to boundary layer theory. Prerequisite: Ap S 59. (Spring) 


131 Thermodynamics (3) p i 
Fundamental thermodynamic concepts from classical and satin 
points; thermal equilibrium and temperature; the first law h’ 

Appro? i 


dynamics, energy analysis of thermodynamic systems. 
equilibrium, entropy and the second law of th 
thermodynamic systems. Prerequisite or concurrent regist 


ermodynamics, anal 
ration: 


(Fall) 


134 Dynamics of Linear Systems (3) 


Vibration of single- and multiple-degree of freedom linea 
sient and steady-state analysis, vibration of distributed pa 


r ote s 
ore, n 


and solution by numerical methods. Prerequisite: AP 
(Spring) 


148 Thermodynamic Analysis (3) 


n? 

i | ipi 

Application of thermodynamics to engineering syst t est i 

availability, thermodynamic potentials and criteria of equilibr! sic 
mit 


sis of thermodynamic cycles; power and refrigeration 
cycles; nonreactive gas mixtures; 


ems, irrever?! 


cycles, 
x ive 
thermodynamics Of reacti 


Prerequisite: ME 131. (Spring) 


152 Mechanical Engineering Laboratory (2) 
Emphasis on experimental projects involving problem de 


"m 
ition p 
in ip ^ 


data acquisition and reduction, and the formal report: 


ENGINEERING 
UNDERGRADUATE 


f j i s i mechanical, 
experiments or modification of existing experiments Ade (As 
fluid, and thermal areas is encouraged. Prerequisite: ME 120. 
arranged ) 


155 Compressible Fluid Flow (3) 


; 22236 ine 
Basic laws of compressible fluid flow, with application to — 
flow, and fluid machinery; introduction to thin airfoil theory. 

Site: ME 126, 131. (Fall) 


16 


— 


Advanced Dynamics (3) 


: , ations; balancing of rotat- 
Review of rigid body dynamics and Euler's equations; oe es 
ing shafts; motion about a fixed point, Euler’s angles; —— rigid 
the theory of the gyroscope; Lagrange's equations for yv sec Mee 
bodies, and systems; introduction to kinematic analysis an y 
mechanisms. Prerequisite: ME 134. (Fall) 


171 Mechanics of Deformable Solids I (3) dide ai. 
Introduction to theory of elasticity. Derivation of basic peerage M 
Sion and pure bending of slender members pease Pme alee 
membrane analogy; two-dimensional problems; Airy sees: y 120. 
Concentrations; minimum energy principles. Prerequisite: CE — 
(Fall) 


172 Mechanics of Deformable Solids II (3) ; pM 
Theory of plasticity. Stress and strain deviators; n gites e o Te 
Yielding; Lode variables: plastic stress-strain relations; See tie ge 
Plastic tubes: twisting of elasto-plastic bars; basic concepts he Ber, 

lelds; introduction to creep. Prerequisite: CE 120. (a 


176 Environmental Engineering Problems (3) 


4 > ; abatement of 
Kinds and sources of air, thermal, and noise pollution; a 


Pollution. Prerequisite: senior status (Spring) 
180 Propulsion (3) 
asic 


principles of operation and performance of. propulsion eed 
including turbojet, turboprop, turbofan, and ramjet—gas N olid pro- 
Compound engines; combustion chamber processes; liquid an : D 
Pellant chemical rockets. Prerequisite: ME 148, 155. (Spring 


187 Heat Transfer Theory (3) 
Steady- 


: and numer- 
and unsteady-state heat conduction; analytical, analog, an 
Ica] 


solutions. Convective heat transfer, boundary ayer: — 
analogy between heat and momentum transfer; dee m 
transfer by radiation between surfaces; design and selection o 
“Mangers. Prerequisite: Ap S 114, ME 126. (Fall) 


191 Mechanical Design (3) 
Introduction 
Mechanica] 
Springs, 
Ponents, 


: aterials. : strength of 
to design concept, selection of materials, — - po 
elements; design of machine components ida ana citas 
bearings, gears, couplings, screws, and related mechanica 
Prerequisite: senior status. (Fall) 


l : 
33 Engineering Systems Design (3) 


-— TUP -omputer-aided 
Principles Of creative design and systems design concept; porn org 
sign; design project involving the complete design of a mech: 
neering device Prerequisite: ME 191 (Spring) 
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194 Energy Conversion (3) 
Principles of steady-state energy conversion; basic ideas of 
physics and introduction to semiconductors; analyses of thermoe fu! 
photovoltaic, thermionic, and magnetohydrodynamic generators an 
cells. Prerequisite: EE 20, ME 148. (Spring) 


quanti 


198 Research (1 to 3) 
Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. 
junior or senior status. (Fall and spring) 


Prerequisi* 


GRADUATE STUDY 


Dynamic developments in science and technology during the past two a 
and, most likely, in decades to come, will require that the engineer kee? a 
with newly emerging technological disciplines, as well as with new techn 
in analysis, design, and computation. Under these circumstances, it is € t 
that graduate education in advanced technology will assume a vital, if Tt 
absolutely indispensable, responsibility in answering the needs of à tech yl 
ically oriented society and world. Amidst this proliferation of knowled8* " 
technological specialty, the School adheres to the principle that versatility 
depth in scientific fundamentals should be the characteristic features M 
graduate program of study that attempts to prepare the graduate student t 
with the engineering developments of today and of the future. ad ft 
The graduate program in the Department of Civil, Mechanical, ? "L 
vironmental Engineering is quite diverse, encompassing the broad af. 
solid mechanics, structural engineering, geotechnics and foundation eng" a 
ing, environmental engineering, and the thermal and material sciences: eget 
as fluid mechanics and aerospace engineering. Within these broad cat acti 
are programs of study and research in the elasticity, inelasticity, 9n ww 
of solids; the mechanics of continua; the structure and properties O modif 
the theory of plates, shells, and elastic stability; vibrations; advance sy 
analysis and design, including structural reliability; nonlinear struct qi 
havior and dynamic loading of structures; soil mechanics; classica j 
tical thermodynamics; heat and mass transfer; energy conversion; od 
processes; incompressible, compressible, laminar viscous, and hypersof. y 
gas dynamics and reaction kinetics; analytical and nonlinear mecha its! 
vanced dynamics; space flight and celestial mechanics; dynamic pu. 
flight structures; propulsion systems; and aerothermochemistry- y 
upon the interest of the student, some of the programs leading to Lt 
Master of Science are given at the NASA-Langley Research Center, " 
Station, Hampton, Virginia. NASA-Langley's extensive scientific ane ats” 
ing facilities and equipment are utilized whenever feasible. Arrange R 
also be made to use the facilities and equipment of the Naval ShiP caf 
and Development Laboratory, Annapolis, Maryland, where an 
Master's degree pilot program has been initiated. r nt 
Programs of study are flexible and can be interdisciplinary in pn 
provision for collateral study in related areas offered by other dee 
of the School and the University. Each program is arranged tO tif 
vidual needs and interests of the graduate student, and at tne taf 
ph 


utilize effectively his previous experience and background. ! i 
gineering. 


. . he 
should normally include an undergraduate degree 1n en 


CIVIL, MECHANICAL, 
ENVIRON MENTAL 
ENGINEERING 
GRADUATE 


agences, or 
adviser on t 
‘culty re 


applied mathematics. Fach graduate student is assigned a faculty 

he basis of his study interests, thereby enabling a close student- | 

lationship to develop during the course of his program. 

PIEL ll 
‘DS AND AREAS OF CONCENTRATION ay 

Pr | 

Ogra : > i 

fn ^ — of study in any field of concentration will generally include courses | 
aPpropriate allied areas. 

Acoustic, « | | 


Eno; 
i 1 
à neering Mechanics | 


7 
"m production to Acoustics *278 Psychological and | 
c " * * I 
*276 andom Process Theory I, II Physiological Acoustics 
> Advanced Theoretical *280 Special Topics in Acoustics |n 
7 Acoustics i 298 Research | 
hysical Acoustics 299-300 Thesis Research 


Mecha.: 
hanical Engineering 


215 v. s 
Theory of Vibrations 221 Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
Aer 
Space Engineering* 
"pino, ,. 
pe Mechanics 
17 TM 
220 Analytical Mechanics *265 Dynamic Stability of 
*260 | Onlinear Mechanics Airplanes | 
*263 Alechanics of Space Flight 298 Research 
Imospheric Physics for 299-300 Thesis Research II. 
M " ngineers | 
oni 
E" Engineering | 
3 
Advanced Propulsion Systems *293-94  Aerothermochemistry I, II | 
Prig M 
4 cs 


‘ematical Methods in 
PPlied Science, I, II, HIT, IV, V 


OU 
7 "Bineering 


Spec; : 

Pecial Topics in Ocean 
le gineering 
Cric 

ai F " 
133 Engineering 

Electrom, : 

à Ine. romagnetic Waves 230 Magnetohydrodynamics 
f" 
mg $ Mechanics 

i 

T. hysical Oce 


anography 


at N 
ASA I 
"Langle "se " 
gley Research ( enter; may be offered on campus when arranged 
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Mechanical Engineering 


218 


221 
227 
231 
235 
285 
288 


289 


Geotechnics and Foundation Engineering 


Design of Floating and 
Submerged Marine Vehicles 
Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
Viscous Flow 
Hydrodynamics 
Compressible Flow 

Reaction Kinetics 

Convective Heat and Mass 
Transfer 

Radiative Heat Transfer 


Applied Science 


211, 13 


Mathematical Methods in 
Applied Science I, III 


Civil Engineering 


204 
205 
206 
207 


208 
209 


Applied Soil Mechanics 
Advanced Soil Mechanics 
Foundation Engineering 
Special Topics in Soil 
Mechanics 

Rock Mechanics 
Advanced Theoretical Soil 
Mechanics 


Engineering Mechanics 


221-22 Theory of Elasticity I, II 
256 Introduction to the Theories 
of Inelastic Media 
Geology* 
122 Structural Geology 
147 Chemical Geology in the Earth 


and Ocean Sciences 


Mechanical Engineering 


221 


Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 


Mechanical Engineering Design 


Electrical Engineering 
250 Application of Numerical 


Methods 


* For Geology course descriptions. see the Undergraduate 


297 


298 


299-300 


315 
317 
398 


399 


298 
299-300 
398 


399 


163 


187-88 
224 


“oe 
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Special Topics in Fluid 
Mechanics 

Research 

Thesis Research 
Hypersonic Flow 
Physical Gas Dynamics 
Advanced Reading and 
Research 

Dissertation Research 


Structural Design for pyn 
Loads ; 
Design of Fixed Maritime 
Structures 

Research 

Thesis Research 
Advanced Reading an 
Research 
Dissertation Research 


d 


Finite Element Methods # 
Engineering Mechanics 


Sedimentation unt f| 
Geophysics for Geologist iy 
Advanced Structural Geo 


and Graduate Catalogue. 


' 
M 1 i 
*chanical Engineering 


161 Advanced Dynamics 
218 Design of Floating and 
Submerged Marine Vehicles 
5,221 Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
7226 Turbomachinery I, II 
440 Kinematic Synthesis 
241 Engineering Systems Design 
243 Advanced Mechanical 
Engineering Design 


ean Engineering 

ON 

Plied Science 
211 


uw 
3,14 Mathematical Methods in 


! Applied Science I, III, IV 


CN 
Engineering 


206 Prestressed Concrete Structures 
Foundation Engineering 


207 Special Topics in Soil 
T Mechanics 
8 Design of Fixed Maritime 
Structures 
ae 
Nein. 
Vheerino Mechanics 


; 
a 28 Physical Oceanography 
"tolo oy. 


l4 H 
7! Chemical Geology in the Earth 
ànd Ocean Sciences 


echan: 
a i 
ica] Engineering 


21g 
Design of Floating and 


Submerged Marine Vehicles 


221 
Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 


eli 
ht 
11S 
Mathematical Methods in 

Bey Applied Science I, III, V 

ri 

Cal Engineering 
133 


Electromagnetic Waves 


Geo) 
ey 
c 
9urse descriptions, see the l 


w 
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Electromechanical Control 
Systems 

Fluidics 

Transportation 

Design of Complex Systems 
Research 

Thesis Research 


Special Topics in Ocean 
Engineering 

Research 

Thesis Research 
Advanced Reading and 
Research 

Dissertation Research 


Oceanography I, II 
Geochemistry 


Viscous Flow 
Propulsion I 
Design of Complex Systems 


Magnetohydrodynamics 
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Mechanical Engineering 


218 Design of Floating and 
Submerged Marine Vehicles 
221 Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
225-26 Turbomachinery I, II 
227 Viscous Flow 
235 Compressible Flow 
237-38 Propulsion I, II 
281 Nonequilibrium 
Thermodynamics 
284 Combustion Processes 


Solid Mechanics and Materials Science 


Applied Science 


211-15 


Mathematical Methods in 
Applied Science I, II, III, IV, V 


Civil Engineering 


208 Rock Mechanics 
209 Advanced Theoretical Soil 


Mechanics 


Engineering Mechanics 


217 Analytical Mechanics 
221-22 Theory of Elasticity I, II 
232 Advanced Materials Science 
234 Composite Materials 
236 Wave Propagation in Solids 
240 Fracture Mechanics 
256 Introduction to the Theories of 
Inelastic Media 
259 Nonlinear Mechanics of 


Continua 


Mechanical Engineering 


221 
280 


Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
Advanced Thermodynamics 


Structural Engineering 


Applied Science 


213-14 


Mathematical Methods in 
Applied Science III, IV 


Civil Engineering 


202 Design of Reinforced Concrete 
Structures 

203 Prestressed Concrete Structures 

206 Foundation Engineering 

210 Methods of Structural Analysis 

211 Engineering Aspects of Waste 


Control 


285 
287 
288 


291 
298 
299—300 
398 


399 


N 
a 
t3 


290 
298 
299—300 
398 


399 


281 


Reaction Kinetics 

Heat Conduction 
Convective Heat and Mass 
Transfer 

Energy Conversion 
Research 

Thesis Research 
Advanced Reading and 
Research 

Dissertation Research 


General Structural Dynamie 


Finite Element Methods 1 
Engineering Mechanics 
Special Topics in Nonlin 
Mechanics of Continua 
Research 

Thesis Research 
Advanced Reading and 
Research 

Dissertation Research 


Nonequilibrium 
Thermodynamics 


py 


Structural Design for 


Loads p 
General Structural DS 
Special Topics in 

Mechanics 5 
Design of Fixed Maritim? 
Structures 


CI; 
Civ, n : 
il Engineering 


261 Analysis of Plates and Shells 

462 Design of Plate and Shell 
Structures 

263 Theory of Structural 
Stability 


Eno; : 
8Neering Mechanics 


2 Theory of Elasticity I 
= Composite Materials 
40 Fracture Mechanics 


Thermal Sciences 


4 Pplieq s. ience 


A. 
I5 Mathematical Methods in 


Applied Science I, II, III, IV, V 


Mech. o" 
hanica] Engineering 


u Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 

280 Viscous Flow 

281 Advanced Thermodynamics 
Nonequilibrium 

284 Thermodynamics 

285 Combustion Processes 

287 Reaction Kinetics 

288 Heat Conduction 


Convective Heat and Mass 
Transfer 
U ak 

tvironmental Engineering 


vivi} : 
Engineerin g 


20 Design of Metal Structures 
Jesign of Reinforced Concrete 
20 Structures 

20 Prestressed Concrete Structures 
dog Applied Soil Mechanics 

T "oundation Engineering 

ater Resources Engineering 


Ji ? 
Mee, 
in ae . 
8 Administration 


204 
Administration of 
207 “Ngineering Contracts 


e "in i 
Mech rsonnel Administration 
a 


hic r 
a al Engineering 


T 
hoi l'ansportation 


ition) © 
Cal Science* 
103 
~ State ; " 
EE... ate and Local Governments 
Un, * 103 


gional pi 


anning course descriptions, 


298 
299-300 
398 


399 


285 


289 
291-92 
295 

296 

298 
299-300 
398 


399 


215 


220 
223 
298 
299-300 


210 
261 


260 


IS pre 
ere " 
Quisite to all Urban and Regional Planning courses 
see the Under 
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Research 
Thesis Research 
Advanced Reading and 
Research 

Dissertation Research 


Finite Element Methods in 
Engineering Mechanics 


Radiative Heat Transfer 
Energy Conversion 
Statistical Thermodynamics 
Special Topics in Heat and 
Mass Transfer 

Research 

Thesis Research 

Advanced Reading and 
Research 

Dissertation Research 


Urban Construction 
Technology 

Transportation Engineering 
Traffic Engineering 
Research 

Thesis Research 


Engineering Law 
Economic Analysis in 
Engineering Planning 


Design of Complex Systems 


For Political Science and 


graduate and Graduate Catalogue. 
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203 Fundamentals of Urban 


204 Urban Development Planning 
205 Seminar: Urban Housing 


* P Sc 103 is prerequisite to all Urban and Region 
Urban and Regional Planning course descriptions, 
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Urban and Regional Planning* 


207 Land Development Planning 
208 Urban Transportation 


Design 
Planning 


CIVIL ENGINEERING COURSES 


201 Design of Metal Structures (3) 
(Formerly Metal Structures) 
Structural behavior and failure of metal structures; conception and © 
sign of structural systems for various cases, including low- and high 
buildings, long-span . structures, bridges, suspended roofs, and speci 
structures. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (1971-72 
ternate years: fall) 


202 Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 
(Formerly Ultimate Strength of Reinforced Concrete Structures) 
Modes of failure of reinforced concrete structures, selection of m 
priate structural system; design of slabs, frames, folded plate pr 
structures, and other special structures. Prerequisite: approval 
ment. (1972-73 and alternate years: fall) 


203 Prestressed Concrete Structures (3) ost 
Structural behavior and failure modes of prestressed concrete struc 
design in prestressed concrete, including long-span structures, gn 
and precast systems. Prerequisite: approval of Department. a 
and alternate years: spring) 


204 Applied Soil Mechanics (3) 
(Formerly Geotechnics in Soil Mechanics) go 
Theories of soil strength; bearing capacity of shallow foundation? cy 
their design; deep foundations, including pile types and design of 
theories of lateral earth pressure with applications; stability ane? qv 
slopes. Selected experiments in the soil mechanics laboratory. 


site: approval of Department. (1971-72 and alternate years: | 


205 Advanced Soil Mechanics (3) | 
(Formerly Theoretical Soil Mechanics) » d 
Nature of soil, including geological and pedological aspects; fio dit 
water in soil; seepage involving foundations, dams, and wells; $ ons 
tribution in earth masses; one- and three-dimensional theories of uri 
dation; analysis of settlement. Selected experiments in the soil an y 
laboratory. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (1971-72 
ternate years: fall) 


206 Foundation Engineering (3) w 
s 7 : i lied $ 4 
Principles of soil mechanics and structural mechanics apP de foU. 
analysis and design of spread footings and mat foundations, pi mh w 
and bracing syste grat 

Pid 


tions, retaining structures, including sheeting p 


waterfront structures. Problems associated with subsurface a 
dewatering excavations, and underpinning. Prerequisite: appro 
partment. (1972-73 and alternate years: spring) f 


ical. SAP 
al Planning courses. For political SG 


sce the Undergraduate and Gr 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 
GRADUATE 


207 Special Topics in Soil Mechanics (3) | 
Selected topics in soil mechanics of current interest, such as soil rheology, | 
I 


soil dynamics, computer applications, excavation with nuclear explosives, HI 
and ocean bottom sediments. May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: | | 
approval of Department (1972-73 and alternate years: fall) 1 


208 Rock Mechanics (3) HIE] 
Elasticity and anelasticity of rock. Long-time deformation effect of hydro- 


2 . aah ja* € in- I 
static pressure. Crack and fracture mechanisms; layered media; strain I | 
waves; laboratory testing; underground measurements; weathered rock and | | | 
granular aggregates. Geological and engineering applications. (Fall) | 

|] 
209 Advanced Theoretical Soil Mechanics (3) | | 
Ret ie 5 : r i 

Mechanics of continua and their relation to and application in soil me 


chanics; theories of failure and stability; theories of consolidation; prob- i 
. - ° "| ?) 

lems of seepage. Prerequisite: Ap S 211; CE 204, 205; EM 256. 

(1971-72 and alternate years: fall) 


210 Methods of Structural Analysis (3) 
(Formerly Analysis of Structures) 
Classical and modern methods of analysis of statically indeterminate 
structures, including matrix analysis, variational methods, finite elements, 


theory of plastic collapse and shakedown. Prerequisite: graduate status. 
(Fall) 


?11 Engineering Aspects of Waste Control (3) 
Hydraulics and design of sewer systems; sewage treatment and sewage dis- 


posal; control of industrial and nuclear wastes; biological, chemical, and | 
related physical processes. (Fall) 


213 Structural Design for Dynamic Loads (3) 


Design of structures for dynamic and impact forces; wind loads, wave 


forces, earthquake and blast loads; design of structural elements in con- | 
crete and steel; details of connections; discussion of specific problems. 
Prerequisite: approval of Department. (1971-72 and alternate years: 


spring) 


214 Water Resources Engineering (3) 
Water supply systems. Storage and run-off control. Surface and ground 
Water collection. Water purification; water transmission and distribution. 
Pollution control and sanitation of rivers, lakes, and estuaries. (Fall) | 


215 Urban Construction Technology (3) 


Modern designs and construction techniques for the city; modular e" 
Struction; construction management and planning. Prerequisite: approva 
of Department. (1972-73 and alternate years: spring) 


2 : s | 
20 Transportation Engineering (3) t | 
Elements of transportation technology: mass transportation systems, air- 
Ports, highways, inland waterways. Problems of design and construction. | 
Prerequisite: approval of Department. (1971-72 and alternate years: 
Spring) 
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223 


252 


254 


258 Design of Fixed Maritime Structures (3) 


261 


262 


263 


Traffic Engineering (3) 
Problems of traffic forecasting and planning for the various modes % 


transportation. Impact on and interaction with urban planning. 7 
uisite: E Ad 115 or equivalent and approval of Department. (1972-7 | 
and alternate years: fall) 
General Structural Dynamics (3) 

tra 


Analysis of elastic structures under dynamic loadings—steady-state, is 
sient, and stochastic; vibrations of rigid frames, plates, and thin $ 
Stochastic load processes—wind, earthquake, sea; failure under stocha® | 
loading—first exceedance, damage accumulation. Prerequisite: appro" 
of Department (Fall) 


Special Topics in Structural Mechanics (3) 
Selected problems in structural mechanics, including finite element p 
niques, thermal stresses in one- and two-dimensional structures, P 
of elastic bodies, and other current topics of interest. Prerequisité:, ^. 
210 or approval of Department. (1972-73 and alternate years: sprint 

5 


Wave forces. Interaction between structures and waves; design of nes 
structures—piers, off-shore platforms, jetties; design of rigid stra 
—breakwaters and seawalls; shore protection structures; moorings 
cables. Prerequisite: CE 206 or equivalent; EM 228. (Spring) 


I 


Analysis of Plates and Shells (3) 3) 
(This course replaces former CE 255 A nalysis of Plate Structures ( 


256 Analysis of Shell Structures (3)) ioi | 
R : : ^ : f! 

Bending and stretching of thin elastic plates under loading with datio 

boundary conditions, continuous plates and plates on elastic foun peril 


theory of folded plate structures. Theory of curved surfaces; 
linear bending theory and its simplification to. membrane theory: ppl | 
ing stresses in shells of revolution, shallow shell theory. Specific s 
cations. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 


Design of Plate and Shell Structures (3) a 
Design of long-span plate and shell roof structures in reinforced ço 
and metal; design of containers for fluids and granular materia ^ op 


: : " site: 
puter applications in the analysis of such structures. Prerequisi# 
proval of Department. (1972-73 and alternate years: spring) 
Theory of Structural Stability (3) 

(This course replaces former CE 263 (3) and 264 (3) € rg 
General criteria for stability; buckling of elastic, plastic, and vise 


columns and frames; torsional and lateral buckling; variational wt 
. stabil! 


Buckling of plates and shells under static and dynamic loads, ' ions: 
stiffened structures, effect of imperfections and boundary com iu 
requisite: approval of Department (Spring) 


275 Special Topics in Ocean Engineering (3) 


A : : " as 
Selected problems of current interest in ocean engineering, Such cort 
rials and design criteria for hydrospace structures, dynamics ore s 
and waves, anchors and foundations of the ocean bottom, and 


equipment. (1972-73 and alternate years: spring) 
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298 Research (arr.) 


Basic research projects, as arranged. May be repeated for credit. (Fall | 
and spring) 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) | 
(Fall and spring) | 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) | 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- 


nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) | ! 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) | | | 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. | | 


(Fall and spring) n 


| 

b | 
NGINEERING MECHANICS COURSES | 
217 Analytical Mechanics (3) l4 


Fundamental principles, generalized coordinates, variational principles and 
Lagrange's equations, nonholonomic systems, Hamilton's equations, theory 
of small oscillations. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Ap S 211. 
(Spring) 


220 Nonlinear Mechanics (3) | 
Topological and analytical methods in nonlinear mechanics, nonlinear res- 
Onance, relaxation oscillations. Prerequisite: EM 217. (1972-73 and 


alternate years: spring) 


221 Theory of Elasticity I (3) 
Infinitesimal strain and compatibility; stress, constitutive relations for | 
isotropic solids, displacement and stress formulation of boundary value 


Problems, energy principles, the reciprocal theorem, elements of p | , 
torsion and flexure of rods; plane problems in elastostatics and dynamics 
illustrating stress function and Fourier transform methods. Prerequisite: | 
approval of Department. (Fall) 
222 Theory of Elasticity II (3) 
Complex variable methods in plane static and dynamic problems; intro- 
duction to three-dimensional elastostatics, displacement potentials of Kel- 
Vin, Papkovich, and Galerkin; classical problems of Kelvin, Boussinesq, 
and Mindlin; Love's strain function and integral transform methods for 
axially symmetric problems; Somogliana and Betti integrals. Introduction 
to thermoelasticity. Prerequisite: Ap S 211, Ap S 213 (which may be 
taken concurrently), EM 221. (Spring) 
22 à 
8 Physical Oceanography (3) 
Seawater, equations of motion, interaction between air and sea, currents, 
Wind-waves in deep and shallow waters, long ocean waves, tides, wave- 


Statistics, sea ice. Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent. (1972-73 and 
alternate years: fall) 


"23 
l Soli nei 
Solid State for Engineers (3) 
Crystal structure and binding, elastic constants, lattice vibrations, thermal 
Properties, free electron theory of metals, band theory of solids, semi- 
conductors, rectifiers and transistors, superconductivity. Prerequisite: Y. 
ar. Proval of Department. (1972-73 and alternate years: fall) | 
"tfed | 
at : | 
NASA Langley Research Center; may be offered or campus when arranged | 
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| | | 232 Advanced Materials Science (3) 
Simple crystal structures; the defect crystal structure—point defects, liy 
defects, surface defects; grain-boundaries; X-ray and electron diffractio® 
diffusion in solids, metallic solutions, and compounds; ceramics; polyme 
materials; elastic properties; internal friction; geometry, statics and dyna® 


ics of dislocations; microplasticity, plasticity, work-hardening, and fatigU^ 
creep; strengthening mechanisms; radiation damage; cohesive streng” 
| | Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 


| 234 Composite Materials (3) i 

| Principles of composites and composite reinforcement; micromechani 

and failure; interface reactions in various composites; reinforcing male 

| rials; structure of composites—fiber-reinforced polymers, filler-reinfor t 
| polymers, fiber-reinforced metals, directionally solidified alloys, dispers 
strengthened metals. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring 


*235 Physical Metallurgy (3) 

Relations among structures, properties, and reactions of metals and 
structures and equilibria, kinematics of physical and chemical rea 
plastic deformation mechanisms, diffusion, solid reactions; phase diagr E] 
and phase transformations, recrystallization and grain growth; disi", 
tions—their formation and multiplication in crystal structures; elemen " 
strengthening mechanisms. Prerequisite: EM 232 or approval of Dep? 
ment. (1972—73 and alternate years: fall) 


alloy* 
ction 


236 Wave Propagation in Solids (3) 
Small amplitude plane and spherical wave propagation 
elastic media; dilational, shear, and surface waves; reflection an 
of plane waves; free waves in finite bodies. Prerequisite: EM 2 1 of 
proval of Department. 


*237 Quantum Mechanical Treatment of Metals (3) 
Elements of quantum mechanics, including Schroedinger equation 
elementary perturbation theory. Applications to basic processes . 
theory of solids: lattice waves, electron states, electron-electron an ies 


tron-phonon interactions. Boltzmann equation and transport prot of 
Fermi surfaces; theory of superconductivity. Prerequisite: EN ) j 
approval of Department. (1972-73 and alternate years: spring 


*239 Physical Ceramics (3) "m; 
Crystal chemistry and the systematic study of the structure of ce i 
materials; solid reactions occurring at elevated temperatures; Si peon 
vitrification, diffusional mechanisms and effects; reaction rate F 
elastic, anelastic, and plastic properties of ionic and covalent soli 3 js d 


elastic behavior of vitreous and vitreous-solid systems; phase T 72 go! 
ceramic systems. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (197 
alternate years: spring) 

240 Fracture Mechanics (3) pani 
Fundamentals of brittle fracture, Griffith theory and extensions; me t 
of fracture, linear elastic systems, plasticity considerations, fracture ach 


| ness, engineering analysis, notch strength analysis with limit aP 


* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus w 


hen arranged: 
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crack propagation laws, fatigue, fracture testing, comparison of recent 
continuum theories. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 


256 Introduction to the Theories of Inelastic Media (3) 

Physical basis of anelasticity, viscoelasticity, plasticity, and viscoplasticity; 
constitutive equations of elastic and viscoelastic media; foundations of the 
theories of plasticity and viscoplasticity; one- and two-dimensional bound- 
ary value problems in linear-visco-elastic and elastic-plastic media; the 
rigid-plastic medium; simple problems in nonlinear viscous and visco- 
plastic media; wave propagation in inelastic media. Prerequisite: approval 
of Department (Fall) 


259 Nonlinear Mechanics of Continua (3) 


Development of fundamental concepts of nonlinear media and their appli- 
cations. Prerequisite: Ap S 212 and EM 221, or EM 256. (Spring) 


*262 Mechanics of Space Flight (3) 


First- and second-order Hamiltonian-Jacobi perturbation theory applied to 
artificial satellites, von Zeipel's methods, special and general perturbation 
theories for third-body perturbations. Differential correction or orbits by 
weighted least squares and minimum variance techniques. Comparison 
of various filtering techniques as applied to orbit determination and other 
space flight parameter estimation. Prerequisite: EM 217 or approval of 
Department. (As arranged) 


*263 Atmospheric Physics for Engineers (3) 
Introduction to physical processes in the earth’s atmosphere; comparisons 
to the atmospheres of other planets. Topics: evolution, structure, dynam- 
ics, visible phenomena, the ionosphere, and radiation processes. Pre- 
requisite: approval of Department. (As arranged) 


*265 Dynamic Stability of Airplanes (3) 
Derivation of equations of motion, Euler transformations and direction 
cosines, stability derivatives and linearization of equations of motion, sta- 
bility of linear systems with application to longitudinal and lateral dynam- 
ics, Laplace transform techniques and frequency response analysis. Pre- 
requisite: EM 217 or approval of Department. (As arranged) 


*270 Introduction to Acoustics (3) 
Waves in an infinite medium, energy and intensity, transmission in layered 
media, source and dipole fields, electrical and acoustical analogies, resona- 
tors, horns and wave guides, normal modes and sound sources in ducts, 
physiological and architectural acoustics. Prerequisite: approval of De- 
partment. (As arranged ) 


'271 Random Process Theory I (3) 
(This course, together with EM 272, replaces former EM 276) 
Probability theory and distributions; random variables and types of ran- 
dom processes; relations between correlation functions, power spectra, 
and indicial response; measurement and use of power spectra; behavior of 
Physical systems under random inputs. Prerequisite: approval of Depart- 
ment. (As arranged) 


*t NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged. 
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*272 Random Process Theory II (3) 

(This course, together with EM 271, replaces former EM 276) 
| Discrete and continuous state Markov-processes; chains, queues, diffe 
| | sion, and passage problems; linear and nonlinear estimation and stoc 

control; estimation of correlations and power spectra; applications in Co 
| Å | munication theory; scattering from random surfaces; stochastic lineari 
| tion and stability. Prerequisite: EM 271. (As arranged) 


*275 Advanced Theoretical Acoustics (3) 


| | Classical scattering and diffraction problems, coupled acoustical and w 
| | chanical systems, acoustics of moving sources, propeller noise, — 

of least time, Snell’s law and ray tracing, introduction to boundary ® | 
jet noise. Prerequisite: EM 270, ME 215. (As arranged) | 


| *277 Physical Acoustics (3) El 
Waves in dissipative media, nonlinear aspects of acoustics, acous“ | 
streaming, unsteady boundary layers, interaction of sound with turbulen® 
aerodynamic noise generation, atmospheric attenuation, thermal and V 
phenomena. Prerequisite: EM 275, ME 221. (As arranged) 


| *278 Psychological and Physiological Acoustics (3) A 
Anatomy and physiology of the ear, experimental methodology in pn 
acoustics, subjective responses to noise, acoustical controls and displ 
effects of aircraft noise and sonic boom on people, human response oa 
for noise control, effects of noise on human performance and ph we 
current problems in acoustical theory and technology. Prerequisite: 
proval of Department. (As arranged) 


| *280 Special Topics in Acoustics (3) wt 
I Current methods and problems in acoustics. Topics chosen fron o 
areas as aerospace noise generation and control; instruments an p att 
dures for acoustics measurements; and responses of structures, POOP is af 
| | communities to noise. Prerequisite: approval of Department. ( 
ranged ) 


| | 285 Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics (3) gif 
Derivation of fundamental equations based on energy formulation" (s | 
| ness properties of basic finite elements; solution of problems in plane gres 
| and strain, plane- and space-framed structures; plate and shell stru“ at 
| | elastoplastic and dynamic analysis. Prerequisite: approval of 
(Fall) 


| | 290 Special Topics in Nonlinear Mechanics of Continua (3) 

| Introduction to special topics in nonlinear theories of continuous "of 

| such as the elastic dielectric, multi-polar theories, continuous 2 cof $ 
dislocations; crystal elasticity based on quantum-solid state cons! 


| Prerequisite: EM 259. 


298 Research (arr.) (el 
Basic research projects as arranged. May be repeated for credit. 
and spring) 


* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged. 
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399-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) | | | 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- 
nation, May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) I 


Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. | | 
(Fall and spring) ia 


: CHANICAL ENGINEERING COURSES 


Í 

215 Theory of Vibrations (3) l 
Damped and undamped natural vibrations, transient response and response 

to harmonic and periodic excitation, natural vibration of discrete and | 

continuous systems; integral formulation of eigenvalue problems, response | 
by modal analysis, approximate methods, influence of secondary effects 
and constraints, damped systems, Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


(Fall) 
218 Design of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles (3) | 


Consideration of interaction between hydrodynamics, propulsion, and con- 
figuration aspects of design of floating structures and vehicles; effects of 
submergence and deep submergence; hydrofoil and vertical jet action; 
structural considerations, Prerequisite: EM 228. (Fall) 


N 
N 


Intermediate Fluid Mechanics (3) 


The continuum, kinematics of fluids; stress tensor, strain and rate-of-strain | 
tensor; fundamental equations of the flow of viscous compressible fluids; 

Laplace's equations; source, sink, and doublet; vortices, Biot-Savart theo- [i iip 
rem and the flow field of a vortex; spherical and cylindrical harmonics; | 
methods of singularity distributions, complex-variable methods; laminar 

flow of viscous incompressible fluids; boundary layer concept. Prerequi- 
site: approval of Department. (Fall) 


225 Turbomachinery I (3) 


Review of thermodynamic principles; fundamentals of fluid flow; hydrau- 

lic power systems; steam and gas turbine cycles; turbine, compressor, and 

pump types; energy interchange in fluid machinery; design and characteris- 

tics of turbines, compressors, and pumps; linking of compressor and com- 

pressor turbine characteristics; combustion systems; regenerators. Pre- | 
requisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 


226 Turbomachinery Il (3) 


Aerodynamics of aerofoils; flow in cascades; data for turbine calcula- 
tions; axial turbine aerodynamic design; performance of compressor cas- 
cades; axial compressor aerodynamic design. Heat and mass transfer with 
Chemical reaction; combustion of liquid fuels; combustion in pre-mixed 
Bases; combustion without pre-mixing; gas-turbine combustion chamber 
design. Prerequisite: ME 225. (Spring) 


27 Viscous Flow (3) 


Exact solutions of Navier-Stokes equations; the small Reynolds number | 
approximations, laminar boundary layer theory and the techniques for its 
solution, stability of laminar flows; Reynolds theory of turbulent stresses, 
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applications to internal and external flows, turbulent boundary layer the 
ory; applications to heat transfer problems; flow separation. Prerequisite: 
Ap S 213; ME 221 or equivalent. (Fall) 


231 Hydrodynamics (3) 


Irrotational axisymmetric and planar flow problems, circulation and lift | 
lifting line theory, slender body theory. Introduction to gravity waves 
body hydrodynamics, and incompressible jets. Prerequisite: Ap S 21h | 
ME 221. (Spring) 


235 Compressible Flow (3) 


Thermodynamics and physical properties of gases, fundamental equation 
of a compressible inviscid fluid, small perturbation theory, expansions ! 
Mach number and thickness parameters, second-order shock shapes, ro 
of entropy in supersonic flow, shock wave interactions, hodograph tran* 
formation, Kármán-Tsien and other model gases, conical flows, transonk ) 
flow theory, method of characteristics, rotational nonisentropic flows. 
requisite: Ap S 213; ME 221 or equivalent. (Spring) 


237 Propulsion I (3) 2) 
Basic concepts of propulsion: energy transformations in propulsive flows 
gas dynamics of combustion, detonation processes; nonuniform d 
mixing; intakes, additive drag; mechanics of flow induction; drag = 
thrust generation; multiple-flow thrust generators; thrust recovery and ave } 
mentation; the propulsion spectrum. [Illustrative examples will ine 
propellers, turbojets, turbofans, ramjets, and rockets. Prerequisite: 8 
proval of Department. (Fall) 


238 Propulsion HI (3) 

Advanced propulsion concepts: nonsteady flows with viscosity, he 
changes, and entropy gradients; discontinuities and interactions lf r^ 
steady flow; gas dynamics of nonsteady combustion; static, dynamic 
cryptosteady pressure exchange; energy equalizers and dividers; nonste? v | 
flow thrust generators. Topics for discussion will include a variety 9 

flow induction and propulsion concepts. Prerequisite: ME 

(Spring) 

240 Kinematic Synthesis (3) consi 
Determination of linkage proportions from prescribed input-output pi 
tions for both path and function-generating mechanisms; critical com! yes 
son of graphical, analytical, and computer-oriented methods. T « 
are applied to the synthesis of various machines and computers 
requisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 


I 


at &* 5 
| 


241 Engineering Systems Design (3) i | 
Principles of creative design and systems design; computer-aided. df 
design project involving the complete design of a mechanical engin 
device. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 

243 Advanced Mechanical Engineering Design (3) | 


t | 
; z Tiv ipm? 
Design of mechanical engineering systems, components, and equi pvel ' 
requires the integration of engineering disciplines at an advanc 


Prerequisite: approval of Department. ( Fall) Y 
246 Electromechanical Control Systems (3) NU 
System synthesis, compensation, and stabilization using Bode Spanish 

I 


root locus, etc.; linear and nonlinear characterization of m 
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electromechanical, and electronic control components. Prerequisite: ap- 


proval of Department. (Fall) | 
247 Fluidics (3) | 
: f 
Introduction of fluidic components and systems: behavior and modeling | 


of bistable and proportional jet devices, vortex amplifiers and sensors, | 
passive elements, transmission lines; system synthesis, coupling effects. | 
Survey of current applications and research Prerequisite: approval of 
Department. (Spring) ! 


251-52 Transportation (3—3) | | | 


A "workshop" for the study of the problems of urban and interurban 
transportation; identification of the problems of mass transportation and | 
assessment of alternative solutions. Topics for discussion include the | 
nontechnological requirements and constraints of mass transportation and | 
the technological problems of power supply, propulsion, support and | 
suspension, guidance and control, guideways and stations. Prerequisite: 
approval of Department. (Academic year) 


260 Design of Complex Systems (3) 


Discussion of frontier problems such as salt water conversion, transporta- 
tion devices and systems, systems for space and underwater exploration. 
Determination of specifications for these systems to meet given needs. | 
Critical discussion of possible solutions based on technical as well as eco- 

nomic and social considerations. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 
(Spring) 


280 Advanced Thermodynamics (3) 


Statistical significance of the entropy concept, conditions of equilibrium, | 
equilibrium of heterogeneous systems. Application of thermodynamic 
formalism to magnetic, electric, and solid systems; equilibrium of ionized IT. 
Bases; the Nernst postulate and the third law of thermodynamics. Pre- 
requisite: graduate status. (Fall) 

28] Nonequilibrium Thermodynamics (3) 
Limitations of equilibrium thermodynamics, entropy production, phenom- | 


enological equations and linear laws; postulates of nonequilibrium ther- 
modynamics, formulation of the equations of nonequilibrium systems, 
Statistical foundations, Stationary nonequilibrium states; selected applica- | 
tions. Prerequisite: ME 280. (1972-73 and alternate years: spring) 


* 
283 Advanced Propulsion Systems (3) 


General theory of rocket propulsion; thermodynamic fluid flow and heat 
transfer analysis; performance and systems analysis for space applications. 
Chemical rocket propulsion; liquid, solid, hybrid rockets; air-breathing 
Propulsion. Theory of combustion stability and efficiency; nuclear pro- 
Pulsion, reactor control theory, criticality, diffusion analysis, and advanced 
concepts. Basic concepts of electrical propulsion. Current problems in 
advanced propulsion. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (1971- | 
72 and alternate years: spring) 


284 Combustion Processes (3) 
Thermodynamics of combustion, chemical kinetics, flame propagation, 
combustion of liquids and solids, detonation processes. Prerequisite: 
Wo ME 280. (1971—72 and alternate years: fall) 


f c" 
at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged. 
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285 Reaction Kinetics (3) 


288 Convective Heat and Mass Transfer (3) 


*290 Kinetic Theory of Gases (3) 


291-92 Energy Conversion (3-3) 


*293 Aerothermochemistry I (3) 


*294 Aerothermochemistry II (3) 


* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; 
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ous reac 


Theoretical aspects of kinetics of homogeneous and heterogene 7 
tions in gaseous and liquid systems. Prerequisite: ME 280. (1972- 
and alternate years: spring) 
287 Heat Conduction (3) 
rmulatio® 


Conduction of heat through solid, liquid, and gaseous media; fo 
and methods of analytical, numerical, and analog solutions; steady ^. 
and three-dimensional problems, problems in unsteady heat condu? r 
conduction in composite regions. Prerequisite: Ap S 213 or equiva" 


(Fall) 


Heat and momentum transfer in laminar and turbulent flow; applicatio" 
of boundary layer theory to problems of forced convection; the I 
boundary layer and similarity solutions; heat convection in turbulent fot 
momentum-heat transfer analogy; the influence of temperature-depe™ 
fluid properties; convective heat transfer at high velocities; mass tra o 
formulation of a simplified theory; some solutions to the conserv 


erty equation. Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent. (Spring) 

289 Radiative Heat Transfer (3) p 
Nature of thermal radiation; radiative characteristics of surfaces; the P 
radiation within evacuated enclosures; configuration factors algebra 

nc 


tion methods for the integral equations of radiant interchange; ¢®" g 
containing an absorbing and emitting medium; absorbing, emitting, 
scattering media; combined radiation, conduction, and convection. 
requisite: Ap S 214 or equivalent. (Fall) 


Equation of state and physical properties for gas composed of discrete 
ticles; relation of kinetic theory to thermodynamics; Maxwell distrib ‘ 
of molecular velocities; Boltzmann H theorem. Molecular interac” 
free paths, collision rates, scattering coefficients. Introduction to ; sil 
viscosity, heat conduction; imperfect gases; flow of gases at low de 
Prerequisite: ME 280. (1971-72 and alternate years: spring 


Thermodynamics of energy conversion, duality of matter, emi 
theory, thermoelectric engines, thermionic converters; magnetob d 
namic engines, junction diodes, photovoltaic effects, solar cells, ^^ pr 
ergy fuel cells, conditions of equilibrium, construction of fuel cells im 
requisite: graduate status. (ME 291: 1971-72 and alternate 
spring. ME 292: 1972-73 and alternate years—fall) 
Thermodynamics of reacting systems, combustion kinetics, "^ 
equations, transport processes, laminar diffusion flames, laminar P of P 
flames, aspects of reacting inviscid flows. Prerequisite: approv® 


partment. (1971-72 and alternate years: fall) 


py 
Additional aspects of reacting inviscid flows, reacting boundary, yf 
heterogeneous combustion, turbulent flames, numerical metho 


od. 
may be offered on campus when arrange 


| 
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thermochemistry. Prerequisite: ME 293 or equivalent. (1971-72 and 


alternate years: spring) 

295 Statistical Thermodynamics (3) 
Distribution functions; Boltzmann, Bose-Einstein, and Fermi-Dirac ae 
tistics; partition functions, correspondence between classical and statistical 
thermodynamics. Systems with negligible effects of interparticle forces; 


perfect gases, perfect electron gas, photon gas. The Debye solid, the 
Einstein solid. Prerequisite: ME 280. (1971-72 and alternate years: 
spring) 


296 Special Topics in Heat and Mass Transfer (3) 
Selected heat and mass transfer problems of current interest such as tem- 
perature distribution and heat transfer rate in an ablating solid; heat 
transfer with boiling, two-phase flow in pipes, heat transfer to liquid 
metals, thermal contact resistance, heat transfer to non-Newtonian fluids. 
Prerequisite: approval of Department. (1971-72 and alternate years: 


fall) 

297 Special Topics in Fluid Mechanics (3) 
Selected topics in fluid mechanics of current interest, such as rarefied flow, 
hypersonic leading edge flow, method of series truncation, nonequilibrium 
Wave propagation. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (1972-73 
and alternate years: spring ) 

298 Research (arr.) 
Research as arranged. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

299. 

300 Thesis Research (3-3) 

(Fall and spring) 


35 Hypersonic Flow (3) 
Small-disturbance theory, Newtonian theory; constant-density solution, 
theory of thin shock layers, flow over blunt bodies, hypersonic viscous 

OW, experimental techniques. Prerequisite: ME 235. (1972-73 and 
alternate years: fall) 

317 Physical Gas Dynamics (3) 

Molecular and atomic phenomena in gases, intermolecular forces, specific 
“cats, equation of state for a real gas, dynamics of dissociating gas, radia- 
tion, Prerequisite: ME 235; 295 or equivalent. (1971-72 and alter- 
nate years: spring) 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 

Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exam- 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
all and Spring) 


Electrical Engineering and Computer Science — 1 — 
) 


Professors R.B. Heller, Guenther Hintze (Research), W.K. Kahn (Chairman 

Adjunct Professors Charles Feldman, Ernst Weber 

Professorial Lecturers W.F. Crosswell, S.J. Raff 

Associate Professors E.H. Braun, Marvin Eisenberg, A.C. Meltzer, Nichol 
Kyriakopoulos ? 

Associate Professorial Lecturers M.E. Brady, C.L. Fricke, J.P. Fennell, p^ 
Lathi, Wasyl Wasylkiwskyj, J.M. Clark, B.M. Horowitz, Leonard Scl! 
man, A.R. Shulman, Richard Van Blerkom 

Assistant Professors N.A. Sloan, Vallobh Vimolv 
J.S. Huang, R.H. Lang 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers D.O. 
Fuhr, M.D. Aldrich, Constantine Balanis, M.M. Bruce, Maurice Mori. tj 
Celebiler, F.S. LeBeau, J.H. O'Hara, J.J. Rocchio, Jr., Bhupendrapty ay 
Shah, Paul Willis, George Saxton, J.A. Friedhoffer, P.J. Martin, R-E. 7$, 
win, H.F. Mitchell, Jr., J.L. Wolfgang, Jr., Pi-Fuay Chen, L.G. Hull, E 
Lvons, Neil MacGregor, Iwao Sugai, Mauricio Thomae, M.H. Chen, T 
English, Gerald Farmer, J.M. Hlavin, Elmer Lipsey, W.C. Scales, ^ 
Travisano 

Special Lecturer Peter Bock 


) 


anich, Abd-elfattah Apd-ille 


Baechler, D.C. Rohlfs, J.K. Coopers Mi 


UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 
Electrical engineering is a branch of engineering in which practical as wel 
theoretical and scientific aspects are integrated to provide a well-balanced d 
cipline. Basic sciences such as physics and mathematics form the VT 
which electrical engineering builds to create à truly applied science $^ ag 
develop the techniques necessary to solve problems. Analysis, synthesis {0 
design go hand in hand. The electrical engineering curriculum is dest a? 
provide the student with such an integrated approach. The first two Y "m. 
the curriculum are common to all undergraduate fields in the School a wi 
devoted to developing a sound foundation of basic sciences couple y 
engineering sciences. The third year continues with engineering scien iy * 
starts going deeper into electrical engineering. The fourth year is tot. 
voted to electrical engineering. At the fourth year the student has ? hilt 
of either following the regular electrical engineering curriculum OF 
off into an area of concentration in computer science. pas [2 
The Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science pil 
cently acquired modern laboratory equipment, including its own pr 


The student has an opportunity during his last year to work on ~ 
projects where his ingenuity, coupled with faculty advice and guidan j 
communications 


mits him to concentrate in areas such as computers, 
waves, control, electronics, medical engineering, circuits, and others: i 
The scheduling of courses has been arranged to accommodate bo v 
time and the part-time student. Undergraduate courses are offered © v 
during the day for full-time students, and once every two years in the 


for part-time students. 


* Staff of instruction for the academic year 1970-71. 
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SUBJECT AREAS 
Networks 


11-12 


TH Linear Networks I, Il 


Network Analysis and Design 


Fi 
telds and Waves 


31 
32 Fields and Waves I, H 


k 
Áectronics 
2 
0 Introductory Engineering 
Electronics 


Engineering Electronics and 
Design 


121 


Co 
"munications 
143 
^44 pn 
Elements of Communication 
Engineering L H 


Co, 
™puter Science 


5] 
152 


Applications of € omputers 

Introduction to Digital 

153 podibuters 

154 ee of Switching Systems 

ISs | igital Computer Design 
ntroduction to Numerical 

Methods 


Laboratori 
, es and Measurement 
0-61 Intr 
po oductory Electrical 
160 pe neering Laboratory I, II 
€ctrical Measurements 


LM ; 
9ls and Systems 
172 
Control Systems 


I 
ntroduction to Medical 
"gineering 


Ch 
Eke 


tric ^ 
al Engineering 


First Semester 


161 


ELECTRICAL. ENGINEERING, 


114 


156 
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177 


E * > y» ae 
11 or Jy. Engineering in Modern Society (1) 


English ¢ omposition (3) 


COMPUTER SCIENCE 
UNDERGRADUATE 


Linear Active Networks 


Electromagnetic Waves 


Pulse and Waveshaping 
Electronic Design 


Introduction to System 
Programming 

Machine and Assembly 
Language Programming 
Algorithmic Methods and 
High-level Languages 


Electrical Engineering 
Laboratory 


Electrical Energy Conversion 


Math 30: 
Phys 1: 
Elective: 


Ap S 2: 
EE 51: 
Math 31: 
Phys 2: 
Elective: 


Chem 13: 
E Ad 115: 
Math 32: 
Phys 31: 
Phys 51: 
Elective: 


AP S 59: 
APS113: 
CE 140: 
Phys 32: 
Phys 52: 
Elective: 


ApS 114: 
EE 11: 


EE 31: 
EE 60: 
ME 131: 
Elective: 


EE 12: 
EE 20: 
EE 32: 
EE 61: 
EE 152: 
Elective: 


EE 113: 
EE 121: 
EE 133: 
EE 143: 
EE 161: 
EE 177: 
or EE 184: 
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Precalculus (3) 
General Physics (4) 
Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Second Semester E «| 


Engineering in Modern Society (1) 
Applications of Computers (3) 

Calculus of One Variable (3) 

Introduction to Modern Physics (4) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Third Semester —  — — Í E 


General Chemistry (4) 

Probabilistic and Statistical Methods in Engineering (3) 
Calculus of Several Variables (3) 

Introduction to Theoretical Physics (2) 

Introduction to Experimental Physics (2) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Engineering Analysis I (3) 

Materials Science (3) 

Introduction to Theoretical Physics (2) 
Introduction to Experimental Physics (2) 
Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


— 


Fi ifth Semester at 


Engineering Analysis II (3) 

Linear Networks I (3) 

Fields and Waves I (3) 

Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory I (2) 
Thermodynamics (3) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Sixth Semester _ E — 


Linear Networks II (3) 

Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 

Fields and Waves II (3) 

Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory II (2) 


Introduction to Digital Computers (3) 


Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Seventh Semester 


Network Analysis and Design (3) 
Engineering Electronics and Design (3) 
Electromagnetic Waves (3) 

Elements of Communication Engineering I (3) 
Electrical Engineering Laboratory (2) 
Electrical Energy Conversion (3) 
Introduction to Medical Engineering (3) 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 
UNDERGRADUATE 


Eighth Semester 


EE 114: Linear Active Networks (3) 
EE 122: Pulse and Waveshaping Electronic Design (3) 


EE 144: Elements of Communication Engineering II (3) | | 
EE 160 Electrical Measurements (3) || 
EE 162: Electrical Engineering Laboratory (2) || 
EE172: Control Systems (3) | | 


C | 
Mputer Science |] 


iter science is a new and de eloping discipline w hich eos p eo | | 
leni, design and mathematical utilization of computers —iá gro epa ind | 
both EI The student who completes this option will e , 2r mM n 
"üricur hardware and software needed for large-scale tt Y ems. | | 
um prepares the student for graduate school or for a career in comput 


ing da.: 
È design and applications. | 


First Semester 
ApS | Engineering in Modern Society (1) 


l or 1x: English Composition (3) 
Math 30 


Eng] 


Precalculus (3) 
D 
phys l General Physics (4) 
lective Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Second Semester f | 


ApS 2: Engineering in Modern Society (1) 

EE 51 Applications of Computers (3) 
Math 31 : Calculus of One Variable (3) | 
Phys 2 Introduction to Modern Physics (4) | 
Elective Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) | 


Third Semester 


Chem 13 General Chemistry (4) | 
‘Ad 115: Probabilistic and Statistical Methods in Engineering (3) | 
—- 32 Calculus of Several Variables (3) [ 

Phy. 3] Introduction to Theoretical Physics (2 h 
ih Introduction to Experimental Physics (2) 
"lectiv Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
Fourth Semester ad E 
p» Introductory Analytical Mechanics (4) 
CE E li ngineering Analysis I (3) 

Phys E Materials Sc ience ( 3) 1 
Phy. E Introduction to Theoretical Physics (2 ^ , 
Ee Introduction to Experimental Physics (2) ) 

iv Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
Fifth Semester 1 ` 

m 114; Engineering Analysis II (3) 

E E: Linear Networks I (3) 
ER l: Fields and Waves I (3) y 
60 Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory I (2) 


ME 131: 
Elective: 


EE 12: 
EE 20: 
EE 32: 
EE 61: 
EE 152: 


Elective: 


EE 113: 
EE 121: 
EE 153: 
EE 155: 
EE 157: 
EE 161: 


EE 122: 
EE 154: 
EE 156: 
EE 158: 
EE 162: 
EE 172: 


COURSES 
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Thermodynamics (3) 
Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Sixth Semester 


Linear Networks II (3) 

Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 

Fields and Waves II (3) 

Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory II (2) 
Introduction to Digital Computers (3) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Seventh Semester 


Network Analysis and Design (3) 

Engineering Electronics and Design (3) 

Design of Switching Systems (3) 

Introduction to Numerical Methods (3) 

Machine and Assembly Language Programming (3) 
Electrical Engineering Laboratory (2) 


ETT 


Eighth Semester 


Pulse and Waveshaping Electronic Design (3) 
Digital Computer Design (3) 

Introduction to System Programming (3) 
Algorithmic Methods and High-level Languages (3) 
Electrical Engineering Laboratory (2) 

Control Systems (3) 


11 Linear Networks I (3) 
Circuit concepts, elements, and parameters; network conventions ij 


equations: mesh and node analysis; network solutions using 
equations and initial conditions; transient and steady-state 


responi jn 


pedance concepts; energy and power; resonance. Prerequisite: 
Phys 32. (Fall—day and evening) 


12 Linear Networks II (3) 
Singular functions; Laplace transform; network functions, poles and riy 
total response; time and frequency domains; convolution theorem cg 
analysis, spectra; frequency response, Bode plots; two-port P* f 


Prerequisite; Ap S 114, EE 11. 


(Offered every year: SP 


1972-73 and alternate years: spring—evening) 


20 Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) ied 
Various types of devices used in electronic engineering consider ist! 


the point of view of the physics of their operation and from 


the id 


ing point of view of their application to electronic circuits. | of f 


plicat! 


vacuum, and gaseous devices. Primary em hasis on ap " 
X iir Introductio 1 


elements in power supplies and in linear amplifiers. 
design concepts through use of graphical techniques. P 


rerequisite: 


(Spring—day and evening) 
31 Fields and Waves I (3) " m 


Vector calculus, orthogonal coordinates, Coulomb's an 
potential, dipoles, method of images, Laplace's and 


d Gauss’ la sai 
Poisson s 
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boundary value problems. Prerequisite: Phys 32. Prerequisite m 
current registration: Ap S 114. (Offered every year: fall—day; 1972-73 
and alternate years: fall evening ) 


32 Fields and Waves II (3) 
Biot-Savart law, Ampere's law, vector potential, magnets, polarization and 
polarization currents, Faraday's law, Maxwell's equations, plane waves, 
and Poynting vector. Prerequisite: EE 31. (Offered every year: 
spring—day; 1972-73 and alternate years: spring—evening) 


5 


Applications of Computers (3) 


Solution of problems on digital computers, using machine language, 
FORTRAN, data processing, and numerical methods, Writing, debugging, 
and running programs on a digital computer. (Fall—day and evening) 


60 Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory I (2) 


Use, theory of design, and application of standard electronic laboratory 
equipment; applications of instrumentation through experiments in basic 
network theorems; measurement of electrical quantities and characteristics 
of electrical devices. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: EE 11, 31. 
(Offered every year: fall—day; 1971-72 and alternate years: fall—eve- 
ning) 


6 


Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory II (2) 

Characteristics of electronic devices and circuits; design of electronic am- 
Plifiers and measurement of their properties; experiments in support of 
Courses in networks, fields, and electronics, Prerequisite or concurrent 
registration: EE 12, 20, 60. (Offered every year: spring—day; 1971-72 
and alternate years: spring—evening) 


113 Network Analysis and Design (3) 


Application of matrices and linear graphs to electrical networks; trees, 
Circuits, cut-sets; network equations; signal-flow graphs; introduction to 
State-space techniques; computer solutions; network transfer functions; 
Properties and synthesis of two-element, one-port networks; filter theory 
and design; computer-aided circuit design. Prerequisite: EE 12, 20. 


(Offered every year: fall—day; 1972-73 and alternate years: fall—eve- 
ning) 


114 Linear Active Networks (3) 


Description of networks by terminal and port concepts; power and scat- 

tering parameters; analysis of active networks, including negative imped- 
ance converters, gyrators, etc.; interconnection of networks; properties of 
active networks, including reciprocity, stability, activity, and feedback. 
rerequisite: EE 113. May be taken for graduate credit. (Spring— 
ay and evening) 


21 Engineering Electronics and Design (3) 
Graphical analysis and design beyond the level covered in Electrical Engi- 
neering 20. Introduction of incremental analysis and design methods to 
electronic circuits; use of equivalent circuits; amplifiers, oscillators, modu- 

^lion, and demodulation. Prerequisite: EE 20. (Offered every year: 

all—day; 1972.73 and alternate years: fall—evening) 
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| | 122 Pulse and Waveshaping Electronic Design (3) 
| Introduction to and design of the type of nonline r 
ern-day computer and communications systems. Pulse, sweep, switc "i 
and logic circuits; counting and timing circuits. Prerequisite: EE «d 
(Offered every year: spring—day; 1972-73 and alternate years: sprint" | 


ar circuits used in mo 


| evening) 
133 Electromagnetic Waves (3) 
I amne . . . 4 P 
| ! Time-harmonic Maxwell equations, complex Poynting vector, trans 
| sion lines, characteristics of common waveguides, resonant cavities, 
l chart, Lorentz reciprocity, simple antennas, linear antenna arrays- 
| requisite: EE 32. (Fall—day and evening) 
| 143 Elements of Communication Engineering I (3) " 
Fourier series and transforms; power spectra and correlation; princi 
of modulation; amplitude, angle, and pulse modulation; modulation 
| demodulation systems; time and frequency division multiplexing. ^, 
| requisite or concurrent registration: EE 113, 121. (Offered every 
| fall—day; 1971-72 and alternate years: fall—evening) 
144 Elements of Communication Engineering Ii (3) Ø 
Introduction to the statistical theory of communication, random "| 


and noise, concepts of information theory, transmission of info g 
over noisy channels, comparison of modulation systems in the pre jn 


| 
noise. Prerequisite: EE 143. (Offered every year: spring ay: 
| Wi 72 and alternate years: spring—evening) 
152 Introduction to Digital Computers (3) id 
a 


Introduction to the use and structure of digital computers, do 
methods, data processing, and machine language programming» d j^ 
algebra and introduction to the design of combinational switching « yf 
number systems and arithmetic in digital machines; machine Sari 
and their interconnections; use of software systems and software (oft 
relationships. Prerequisite: EE 51 or permission of instructor. venil 
- ear: ino—dav; 1972-73 : l > poi ringt 
every year: spring—day; 1972-7: and alternate years: SP 


153 Design of Switching Systems (3) À 
Switching algebra and Boolean logic; analysis and design of Wi 
devices; design of combinational and sequential logic networks; "i 
zation techniques and their use in logic design; electronic impler it 
of logic; number systems and codes, geometric interpretation ; 4 

correcting codes; encoding and decoding; logic and electronic ios 

functional digital units. Prerequisite: EE 152 or permission sing) 


tor. May be taken for graduate credit. (Fall—day and ev 
154 Digital Computer Design (3) í gl 
design D i 


Logic and electronic design of functional digital units, in 
puter subsystems, flow of information and logical flow diagrams. ag f. 
and control; design of memory, arithmetic, and 1/0 units; D yis, 
decimal machine arithmetic; design of a digital computer. pe 
concurrent registration: EE 153 or permission of instructor. May 
for graduate credit. (Spring—day and evening) 


155 Introduction to Numerical Methods (3) 


Use of numerical methods in engineering and scientific P 
of algorithm and flowcharts, errors in computer and numer! e 
Introduction to numerical methods for the solution of simulta 
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algebraic equations, roots of equations, numerical differentiation, and in- 
tegration; the solution of ordinary differential equations. Statistical meth- 
Ods for the evaluation of experimental data and correlation techniques. 


Prerequisite: EE 51 or equivalent (Offered every year: fall—day; |] 
1971-72 and alternate years: fall—evening) | 


156 Introduction to System Programming (3) 


Introduction to computer software and software systems; management of E 
computer software; concepts in the use of macro-assemblers, loaders, | 
monitors, and executive systems; control of input-output and utility pro- j 
grams; recursive and reentrant programming for time-shared systems; || 
introduction to multiprogramming and multiprocessor software systems. 

Prerequisite: EE 157 or permission of instructor. May be taken for grad- 
uate credit. (Offered every year: spring—day; 1971-72 and alternate | 
years: spring—evening) | 


157 Machine and Assembly Language Programming (3) | 


Machine and assembly language programming in fixed and variable word- 
length computers; techniques in addressing and machine control; data , 
Structures and data processing; use of subroutine linkages; co-routines, 
Pushdown lists, list processing, loops and input-output subroutines; use of 
à macro-assembly language; sorting, merging, arrays, and data fields in 
data processing. Prerequisite: EE 152 or equivalent, or permission of | 
instructor. May be taken for graduate credit (Fall—day and evening) 


158 Algorithmic Methods and High-level Languages (3) 

Introduction to high-level procedural and problem-oriented computer 
languages; data structures and choice of a data processing language. List 
Processing, string processing, and introduction to information retrieval; 
large data bases and their use in time-shared systems; simulation lan- 
Buages; introduction to heuristic programming. Prerequisite: EE 51 or 
*quivalent and permission of instructor. May be taken for graduate 
credit, (Spring—day and evening) 


160 Electrical Measurements (3) 


Electrical measurements, from direct current through radio frequencies; 
techniques; detectors; bridges; measurement of current, voltage, power, 
resistance, capacitance, inductance, energy, phase angle, frequency, and 
lime; dielectric and magnetic measurements; topics in high-frequency 
Measurement, including field strength, signal-to-noise ratio, impedance, 
attenuation Prerequisite: EE 12, 20 (Spring—evening) 
$1.65 Electrical Enei : 
engineering Laboratory (2-2 
Experiments in support of courses in networks, electronics, microwaves, 
Computers, communications, controls, and machines. The student is re- 
Wired to begin a design project in the first half of the course; the comple- | 


t . : ] 
lon of this project is the major effort of the second half. Prerequisite or ] 
pp current registration: EE 61, 113, 121, 152. EE 161 is prerequisite to | 


E 169 s 
FEN 162. (Offered every year: academic year—day; 1971-72 and alter- 
ate years: academic year—evening ) 


17 
2 Control Systems (3) 
Analysis a 


Stab nd design of linear feedback control systems. Applications of 


ility criteria, steady-state and transient analyses. Prerequisite: EE 12, 
(Offered every year: spring—day; 1972-73 and alternate years: 


Spr; 
Pring- —tvening ) 
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177 Electrical Energy Conversion (3) 
Fundamentals of electromechanical energy conversion. Electromechi | 
cal transducers and their equivalent circuits, three-phase and single-P 
a-c rotating machines, d-c machines, rotating machines as circuit 2| 
ments, Prerequisite: EE 12. (Offered every year: fall—day; 19717 


and alternate years: fall—evening) 


184 Introduction to Medical Engineering (3) 
Designed to introduce the engineering or physical sciences student tO 
applications of engineering in the medical sciences; terminology 9 
medical profession emphasized; the physiology of the human body 1 
sented from overall systems or functional approach; survey of presen j 
medical measurements and consideration of those areas in ie 

nay be applied advantageously to medicine. May be tà i 

(Fall 


neering ! 
Admission by permission of instructor. 


graduate credit. 
and evening) 


198 Research (1 to 3) say 
Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. prerequs 
junior or senior status. (Fall and spring) 


GRADUATE STUDY 


Electrical engineering, at the graduate level, provides one of the most sim 
ing experiences in advanced studies. The student has reached a degr^. o 
maturity and basic knowledge that allows him to enter into new avent "T 
exciting work. Courses prepare the student in areas of concentration °° 
networks, electronics, fields and waves, communications, computer sci T. 
controls and systems, and medical engineering. Depending upon the inte ". 
the student, some of the programs leading to the degree of Master O 100 
are given at the NASA-I angley Research Center, Langley Station, Hamp 
Virginia. NASA-Langley's extensive scientific and engineering faciliti de” 
equipment are utilized whenever feasible. Arrangements can also be ato" 
use the facilities of the Naval Ship Research and Development Labor 
Annapolis, Maryland, where an off-campus Master’s degree pilot progr? 


been initiated. 

The graduate programs are formulated to take into c 
dent's individual strengths, potentials, skills, aspirations, 
mined through consultation by the student and his faculty 
pose is to provide the student with a thorough understanding of 
concentration and at the same time to provide him with the breadth of 
edge necessary in modern engineering. edu” 
The graduate programs are, in addition, designed to provide a needed ys? 
Washington technical community. Many of the not 
have been developed after consultation with private industry and gov" venit 
agencies of the area. They are offered during both the afternoon an 
with a principle of rotation from year to year. f pas € 

The Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science yi , vi! 
ate, through constant pen "| 


recent developments, through its own research, and through the a m 
djun 


several experts in appropriate fields serving as part-time and adj 
The Department provides à well-balanced, modern graduate program 


f W 
onsideration the te” 
and abilities. ,7 qr 
adviser, t eir v 


"TN 
his ko" 


tional service to the 


tinuously kept the graduate program up to d 


Scope 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, 71 


In o : 

oer to provide the student with detailed information about its graduate 
‘ * om the point of view of procedures, requirements, regulations, and 

» the Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science pub- 


COMPUTER SCIENCI 
GRADUATE 


lis 

Shes ; pu 

k O apro: a detailed brochure to supplement the present catalogue. In 
» the Department publishes special pamphlets describing specific pro- 


grams, 


FIELDS AN 
‘DS AND AREAS OF CONCENTRATION 


Networks 
21. 
12 —— Network Analysis I, 
Uectronics 
231. 
22 Physical Electronics I, I 
226 Nonlinear Electronics 
27 Optical Electronics 


Industrial Electronics 


hi 
‘elds and Waves 


E 
^ Electromagnetic Theory 
Field Analysis and Potential 
n2 Theory 
233 Mectrodynamics 
Icrowaves and Components 
C 
"munications 
31.49 


T Information Theory I, II 
M Sommunication Theory I, JI 
ignal Detection and 
Estimation Theory 
Digital Communications 


246 


0 
“puter Science 


Application of Numerical 
si Methods 
25) Computing Systems 
giformation Retrieval Systems 
254 Quite State Machines 
255 c Automata 
attern Recognition, Graphic 
y phics 
256 "s Optical Processing 
‘ nalog and Hybrid Computers 
ON 
a. and Systems 
1 
Automatic Control in State 
27 Space Setting 
273 igital Control Systems 


Opti 
,Pumal Programmi 
ontrol gramming and 


215-16 
319 


Linear Network Synthesis I, II 
Networks Research 


High-frequency Electronics 
Principles of Microelectronics 
Principles of Lasers 
Electronics Research 


Electromagnetic Wave 
Propagation 

Antennas 
Magnetohydrodynamics 
Fields and Waves Research 


Communication Systems 
Microwave Communication 
Systems 

Space Communication Systems 
Communications Research 


Digital Computer 
Programming Systems 
Design of Compilers and 
High-level Languages 
Systems Programming 
Advanced Computing Systems 
Theory and Practice of 
Microprogramming 
Computer Science Research 


Nonlinear Control Systems 
Stochastic Processes in 
Automatic Control 
Cybernetics 

Spacecraft Systems Design 
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Controls and Systems 


371 Simulation Methods for 372 
System Analysis 


Analysis and Control of 


Large Systems 
379 Controls and Systems Research | 


Medical Engineering 
Introduction to Medicine for 


| | 281 Electronic Measurements in 283-84 
l | Medicine Engineers I, II 
| 282 Instrumentation in Medical 285 Engineering in Vocational 
Medicine and Rehabilita 


| | Electronics 
389 Medical Engineering R. 


! | COURSES 
201 Natural Modes and Transients in Electrical Systems (3) 


ral modes of electrical systems; techniq 
riodic inputs and outputs; 


’ fof 
Transient response and natu ues m 
analyzing systems with periodic and ape ) 


pling. (Fall and spring) 
| 


211 Advanced Network Analysis I (3) 
Network theorems; network functions, relationship of parts of ne cot 
functions; analytic properties. Fourier analysis, impulse responses 
volution, numerical techniques for computer solution. Compu 1-2 
design. Prerequisite: EE 113 or permission of instructor. 197 
and alternate years: fall—evening; 1972-73 and alternate years: 


day) 
form 


212 Advanced Network Analysis II (3) 
H * . J . 1 sis; 
Applications of linear graphs to networks; topological analy pit 
I 


tion and solution of state-space equations; formulation for 
solution. Advanced network properties, realizability, causality gi? 
ability, and observability concepts. Prerequisite: EE 211. a 
and alternate years: spring—evening; 1972-73 and alternate years: 
—day) 


215 Linear Network Synthesis I (3) " 


pb 
Properties and testing of positive real functions. Synthesis of rini 
RC one-port networks. Brune, Bott-Duffin, Miyata, Kuh, and othe 
synthesis techniques. Introduction to two-port ladder and lattice s "T. 
Three-terminal RC network synthesis approximation in the regon a: 
time domains. Prerequisite: EE 113 or permission Of instru ] 
(1971-72 and alternate years: fall—day; 1972-73 and alternate 


fall—evening) 
216 Linear Network Synthesis II (3) 

Advanced topics in passive one-port and two-port synthesis. In “esi, 

to n-port synthesis. Active network synthesis using negative rou, 

controlled sources, NIC, gyrator, operational amplifiers, and r f 

ate y" 


Synthesis of distributed integrated networks. Computer-à! 
(1971-72 and altern 
— evening) 


optimization. Prerequisite: EE 215. 
spring—day; 1972-73 and alternate years: spring 


221 Physical Electronics I (3) sesi oy 
Theoretical principles underlying the operation of electronic dev! de! 
sical mechanics and classical statistical mechanics, the quam" grt 
wave and matrix mechanics, quantum statistics. Prerequisite: 
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status. (1971-72 and alternate years: fall—evening; 1972-73 and al- 
ternate years: fall—day) 


222 Physical Electronics II (3) 


The Boltzmann transport equation, band theory of solids, time-dependent 
perturbation theory, group theory. Applications to semiconductor and 
Other solid-state devices such as transistors, tunnel diodes, masers, and 
lasers. Prerequisite: EE 221. (1971-72 and alternate years: spring— 
evening; 1972-73 and alternate years: spring—day) 


225 Nonlinear Electronics (3) 


Analysis and design of electronic components and systems operating as 
switching, sweeping, gating, and pulse generators; study of multivibrators, 
negative resistance devices and amplifiers, nonlinear operation of oscilla- 
tors. Prerequisite: EE 122, 153; or equivalent. (1971-72 and alter- 
nate years: fall—day; 1972-73 and alternate years: fall—evening) 


226 Optical Electronics (3) 
Principles of optical systems, aberrations, and optical resonators; quantum 
theory of radiation, coherence and detection of radiation; lasers, holo- 
8raphy, optical (spatial) filtering, and nonlinear optics. Prerequisite: EE 
221 or equivalent. (1971-72 and alternate years: spring—day; 1972- 
73 and alternate years: spring—evening) 


227 Industrial Electronics (3) 
Applications of electronic devices in industry; continuous and sampled 
control systems; induction and dielectric heating; timing and counting 
Circuits; reliability and automatic checking equipment; digital control of 
Machine tools. Prerequisite: EE 122 or equivalent and graduate status. 
(Fall —evening) 


2 i ' 

28 High-frequency Electronics (3) 
Design and analysis of the operation of electron-tube, solid-state, crossed- 
eld, space-charge wave, and quantum maser oscillators and amplifying 
devices that lay the foundation of modern-day communication systems. 
Ferequisite: EE 133 or equivalent. (Spring—evening) 


230 Electromagnetic Theory (3) 
Brief review of Maxwell's equations, boundary conditions, electromagnetic 
Potentials, Poynting's theorem, generalized orthogonal coordinates, field 
*quivalence theorems; applications to problems involving reflection, re- 
Taction, scattering, and diffraction of electromagnetic waves. Prerequi- 
Site: EE 32. (Fall—evening) 


23 
l Field Analysis and Potential Theory (3) 


General Study of the theory of potentials as used to facilitate solution of 
Problems in electromagnetic theory, mechanics, thermodynamics, optics, 
nd Sravitation. Emphasis on mathematical methods such as Green's 
UNctions, variational methods, principal axis transformations, and multi- 
eg ensiona] Fourier transforms. Prerequisite: Ap S 211; EE 133 or 
Quivalent, (1971-72 and alternate years: fall—day; 1972-73 and 


e alternate years: fall—evening) 
2 
» *ctrodynamics (3) 
m theory of relativity and the Lorentz transformation; Minkowski 
mulation. Maxwell's equation in the context of special relativity, elec- 
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tromagnetic potentials, and stress tensors. 
formulation, radiation from moving charges. 
electrodynamics. Prerequisite: Ap S 211; EE 133 or equivalent 
(1971-72 and alternate years: spring—day; 1972-73 and alternate 
spring—evening) 


233 Microwaves and Components (3) 
High-frequency transmission lines and guided systems; 
niques; scatter ferrite isolators, gyrators; Faraday rotation, 
networks; directional couplers; cavity resonators 
ponents. Prerequisite: EE 133 or equivalent. (Fall—evening) 


matching 


234 Electromagnetic Wave Propagation (3) 

Retarded time scalar, vector, and Hertz potential. 
Mie theory of electromagnetic scattering 
and magnetically anisotropic media suc 


Dipole and 
array fields; by spheres. 
agation in electrically 
tric crystals, space-charge plasmas, and ferrites. 
inhomogeneous media; Liouville transformation, Lagrange's varia 
parameters, WKB solution, 
tion in stochastic and dispersive media. 
lent. (1971-72 and alternate years: spring—evening; 
nate years: spring—day ) 


235 Antennas (3) 
General solution of Maxwell's equ 
far field approximations, T 
alence theorems, the geometrical 
nas, receiving antennas, the theory of arrays 
antennas and antenna types. Prerequisite; EE 133 or equ 
(1971-72 and alternate years: fall—evening; 19 


Prerequisite: EE 133 0 
1972-73 an 


fall—day ) 


236 Magnetohydrodynamics (3) 


Lagrangian and Hamilton 
Introduction to qua" 


| 
I 


N 


micro 
and microwave © 


"m 


h as die^ 
Wave propagat | 


invariant imbedding techniques. W 
3 r eq! 
d W| 


y 
y 
" 
s 


(Formerly EE 230) if 

, n T í 
> fields. G* 

tic ag 


Study of the interaction of fluids with electromagne 
Navier-Stokes and energy equations, magnetogasdynan 
hydrodynamic approximations, boundary layer theory, sta 
of turbulence, generalized Von Karman-Howarth equation, 
transport equation. MHD generators and devices. Prerequisite: 


or equivalent. (Spring—evening) 


241 Information Theory I (3) 
Laws and theorems of probability, 


tisti 


ation channel 


nic and Pel 


cal ' 
polt", 


"M 
statistical measure of uncer “af 
s, channe aie 


information; noiseless coding, communic 4 
fundamental theorems of information theory. (1971-72 an 
years: fall—evening; 1972-73 and alternate years: fall—day) 

242 Information Theory Il (3) "m, 
Error-correcting codes, parity-check coding, information sources pb’ 
with memory, Markov chains, continuous channels. Prerequ 4 K 
(1971-72 and alternate years: spring—evening; 197 79.9 
years: spring—day ) 

243 Communication Theory I (3) » of 


Probability, random processes, correlation functions, and Padon 
ith T 


Output distributions of linear and nonlinear devices with ! "T 
Optimum receiver principle, vector channels, optimum receiv! 
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and M-ary signals over white Gaussian channels and their error proba- 
bilities for different signal sets such as simplex and orthogonal signals. 
Prerequisite: EE 143. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Ap S 211. 
(1971—72 and alternate years: fall—day; 1972-73 and alternate years: 


fall—evening) 


5 ` ; ; . 
244 Communication Theory II (3) 
Schemes of efficient signaling for data sequences and their performance 
analysis. Channel models, filtering, and optimum modulation and de- 


modulation. Signaling over fading channels and their optimum receivers. 
Prerequisite: EE 


Diversity transmission and various reception schemes 
4 ^ ^4 " 7 
243, (1971-72 and alternate years: spring—day; 1972-73 and alter- 


nate years: spring—e 


) ^ i ye i 
445 Signal Detection and Estimation Theory (3) 
Statistical detection theory, hypothesis testing, sequential detection, esti- 
mation theory, maximum likelihood and Bayes methods, estimation of 
Signal parameters and continuous wave forms, Wiener and Kalman filters, 


applications to the design of optimum receivers, adaptive systems. Pre- 


requisite: EE 241, 244; or equivalent. (Fall—evening) 


5 a ? r 
“46 Digital Communications (3 
implications; 


Analog-to-digital conversion; the sampling theorem and its 
decoding 


applications of the Z-transform; optimum codes and optimum 
Schemes; generation of pseudorandom sequences; choice of optimum wave 
forms; decision theory and optimum detection schemes; sampled data sys- 
tems; digital communication systems. Prerequisite: EE 241, 244; or equiv- 


alent. (Spring—evening ) 


h 
247 ¢ _ 
Communication Systems (3) 


Wiene ` ‘ : 
iener filters, phase-locked loops and their optimization. Parameter 


eon theory with application to optimum demodulation of analog 
cami ms (DSB-AM, SSB-AM, FM). Comparative analysis of analog 
Same systems. Digital communication systems—coherent and non- 

nt reception of binary and M-ary signals and their performance 


ang Pi D 
alysis, Frequency acquisition and synchronization. Prerequisite: EE 


m 
A 443. (Fall—evening) 
448 Mi 
: Icrowave Communication Systems (3) 
Anz 
ia lysis and design of microwave communication systems with emphasis 
radar, microwave relay, and satellite systems. Prerequisite: EE 133, 


143; or e 
equivalent Spring—evening ) 


250 , "Hes 
Application of Numerical Methods (3) 


} 

ot matical methods in scientific and engineering problems; development 
analysis and algorithms for the solution of numerical problems; error 
Puter lang $ — of numerical methods; use of a procedural com- 
or eee in the solution of numerical methods; computer methods 
Solution eo equations, interpolation, differentiation and quadrature, 
tial differe MD differential equations, boundary value problems, par- 
*quivalent ntial equations, and linear algebra. Prerequisite: EE 51 or 

and permission of instructor. (Spring—evening) 


251 ¢ 
Computing Systems (3) 


Organiza:; 

aniz; i r 

arithmetic ^" of large digital computer systems. Design of high-speed 

Storage 4 units. Random access and associative memories; rotational 
evices; computer control and interrupt structures. Input-output 
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channels and interfacing problems. Communications in digital compute 
Introduction to multiple access and time-sharing systems. Prereq® 
EE 154. (1971-72 and alternate years: fall—day; 1972-73 and alit 
nate years: fall—evening) 


252 Information Retrieval Systems (3) 2 
Information organization and retrieval of natural language data by dig 
computer systems; statistical, syntactic, and logical analysis of n? 
language used for retrieval systems; dictionary systems including < 
saurus look-up and phrase structures; searching strategies and catalog" ; 
Input preparation and output structures; large-scale file structures ji 
operating systems required for their use. Prerequisite: EE 157 or el 


alent. (Spring—evening) 
253 Finite State Machines (3) " 
j . = : " ta 
Analysis and design of sequential networks, state diagrams, flow 
equivalence of states, races, transition maps, output tables, 


synchronous and asynchronous sequential networks. State assig ocd) 
problem, partitions, partition pairs, information flow inequalities, j 
state realizations, parallel and serial decompositions, machine ut 
and decompositions. State identification. Prerequisite: EE 153. ( 


evening) 


254 Finite Automata (3) esi 
Effectively computable functions, recursive functions, regular exp ne? 
single and multiple tape Turing machines, probablistic automata, m 
nets, reliability of automata, artificial intelligence, learning ma Pi 
threshold logic, adaptability, pushdown automata. Prerequisite: d 
253. (Spring—evening) 


255 Pattern Recognition, Graphics and Optical Processing (3) ". 
Graphical data processing and display systems; software systems "ag 
for graphical 1/0; digital and analog display methods; scanning oi 
pling, digitizing, and transmission of data; holography, optical ay? 
and systems; storage techniques and processing of images; concept Af 
linear and area transforms; geometry, topology, and syntax of P "A 
picture enhancement; resolution analysis; signal-to-noise pro lem" . f 
formations, projections, and the hidden-line problems. Prerequis! 

157 or equivalent and permission of instructor. (Fall—evening 


256 Analog and Hybrid Computers (3) "14 
ui 
M" 


Analog computer components and electronics. Slow analog comP. cj 
lutions of linear and nonlinear differential equations. System alt 
tion and modeling on the analog computer. Introduction to e! 
analog computer. Transfer function simulation and use in con 1 
The hybrid computer, digital logic and digital computer control. igi 
to-analog and analog-to-digital converters and interfaces. u ! 
methods on a hybrid computer. Parameter variations an 
methods. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: EE 154 or pn" 
of instructor. (1971-72 and alternate years: spring—4day; 19 
alternate years: spring—evening) 


257 Digital Computer Programming Systems (3) yi, 
Introduction to the design of computer software and software yas 
Design of assemblers and monitor systems. Communication yi 
components of systems. Design of loaders, input-output contr : 
and utility systems. Prerequisite; EE 157 or permission of instr 


25 


25 


27 


5 
< 


27 
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(1971-72 and alternate years: fall—evening; 1972-73 and alternate years: 
fall—day) 


8 Design of Compilers and High-level Languages (3) 
Design of high-level, problem-oriented languages. Grammar, syntax, se- 
mantics, and pragmatics as they affect the design of translators and 
compilers. Context-free languages, pushdown lists, polish-string nota- 
ton, and addition programming methods used in the construction of 
compilers and translators Prerequisite: EE 257 or permission of instruc- 
tor (1971-72 and alternate years: spring—evening; 1972-73 and al- 
ternate years spring—day ) 


9 Systems Programming (3) 

Batch processing software systems and their limitations; multiprogram- 
mung in fixed and variable partitions; data bases and table-driven soft- 
Ware; use of list processing in systems programming; multiprocessor sys- 
tems and fail-soft systems; I/0 processing for remote batch and on-line 
time-sharing systems; introduction to the computer as a utility; real-time 
Programming in a multiprogram environment; system subprograms as re- 
*ntrant and recursive code. Prerequisite: EE 257 or equivalent. (Fall 
—tvening ) 


| Automatic Control in State Space Setting (3) 
State space formulation of continuous systems, simulation diagrams, trans- 
fer function matrices, matrix representation of state equations, controllabil- 
ity and Observability, the state transition matrix, stability analysis, methods 
of Liapunov Prerequisite: EE 172 or permission of instructor. (1971- 
72 and alternate years: fall—evening; 1972-73 and alternate years: fall— 
day) : , 


2 nu ? à; 
? Digital Control Systems (3) 


Sampling processes and theorems; stability criteria, Z-transforms, modified 
transforms, and responses of sampled-data systems; state variables for 
discrete systems; examples of practical digital computer control systems; 
Synthesis and design of sampled-data control systems; nonlinear sampled- 
data control systems. Prerequisite: EE 271 or equivalent. (1971-72 
and alternate years: spring—evening; 1972-73 and alternate years: spring 


—day ) 


3 Optimal Programming and Control (3) 


Optimization theory. Calculus of variations; Euler's equation, fixed and 
Variable endpoint conditions, boundary value problem, equality con- 
Straints, and Lagrange multipliers. Performance indices and penalty func- 
“ons, The maximum principle and the Hamilton-Jacobi equation. Prop- 
erties of optimal systems. Functional equations techniques of dynamic 
Programming. Prerequisite: EE 271 or equivalent. (1971-72 and al- 
lernate years: fall—day; 1972-73 and alternate years: fall—evening) 


5 i ` 
Nonlinear Control Systems (3) 


d "finition of linear and nonlinear systems. Phase portraits and limit cy- 
75$. First-order approximation or describing functions; Tsypkin's locus. 
IPSchitzs conditions; method of Krylov and Bogolinbov. Stability cri- 


leria . " ^ : . ` P : . 

— Liapunov's, Popov's, and Lur's methods. Nonlinear systems with 

mi “varying parameters; switching systems; nonlinear programming opti- 
"ation, Prerequisite: EE 273. (1971—72 and alternate years: spring 


ay; 1972-73 and alternate years: spring—evening) 
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275 Stochastic Processes in Automatic Control (3) 
Analysis of effects of time-invariant linear control systems on stations) 
random processes. The optimal filtering problem based on the maxim A 
principle. Iterative parameter estimation using matrix inversion 1€ » 
| 


Analysis and control of multivariable systems in the presence of V 
Statistical analysis of nonlinear 2 


disturbances. Stochastic stability. j 
tems—stationary and nonstationary states. Prerequisite: EE 271 oF equ 
alent. ( Fall—evening ) 
276 Cybernetics (3) yi 
mechanisms made by men or nature with ree d 


Principles of machines or 
to their ways and forms of possible behaviors: regular, determin 


reproducible; fundamental concepts of finite differences; changes d 
transformations as sets of transitions, leading to stability and fee be 5 
statistical concepts of complex systems and blackbox theory; Shane, 
information theory; regulation and control of mechanisms. prerequis! 


graduate status and E Ad 115 or equivalent. i 


ale, 


( Spring—evening) 
) 
277 Space Communication Systems (3) j 
š «NP — ti 
Theoretical and application aspects of space communications, as p 
to communication satellite systems, scientific satellites, manned 5 
missions, and deep space missions. Prerequisite: graduate status: 
(Fall—evening) 
278 Spacecraft Systems Design (3) d 
. ; jon 
structure, propulsion, control, and instrumental yi 


and re-entry problems; bioastr | 
( Spring—evening } 


Space environment; 
spacecraft—launch, orbit, transit, 
considerations. Prerequisite: graduate status. 
281 Electronic Measurements in Medicine (3) oil 
Theory of measurements in biological areas, techniques for de g 
measurements on biological specimens, current problems in medic ssi 
trology stressing electronic systems. Prerequisite: EE 284 or perm 


of instructor. (Fall—evening ) 
282 Instrumentation in Medical Electronics (3) " 
al use of the computer, engineerin ia 


f good medical instrume” 


Medical telemetry systems, medic 
^ g) 
(Spring—* eni 


niques in patient treatment, principles o 
Prerequisite: EE 284 or permission of instructor. 


283 Introduction to Medicine for Engineers 1(3) T, 
o acquaint the engineering student with the physiology sif 
human body; material based on the curriculum of the School of M LÀ 
and taught from a systems viewpoint; concepts of cellular structed! 
function integrated into the tissue and organs, which are then ey 
the various systems of the body; interrelationships of the body a s 
ie. the interaction of the nervous system w ith the musculoskele, i 
tem or the interaction of the respiratory system and its functions (p 
cardiovascular system. Prerequisite: EE 184 or equivalent. 
evening ) 
284 Introduction to Medicine for Engineers II (3) «eil ff 
Further elaboration of physioloPh, ij 
tems, such as the endocrine system, renal physiology, gasttOr ud 
physiology, and others; the separate systems of the body are inter igi” 
present the functioning of the body as an overall system, cons " 


Designed t 


s 


Clinical aspects of medicine. 
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Prerequisite: EE 283. 


action with physicians and other medical personnel. 
(Spring—evening) 
Aog . $ H H "3 HE 1 
285 Engineering in Vocational Medicine and Rehabilitation (3) 
Application of engineering theory and techniques to the rehabilitation of | 
sroblem areas and general approaches, as well 


handicapped persons; major [ | 
as specific solutions. Offered cooperatively with personnel from the Social | 


and Rehabilitation Services Administration. Prerequisite: EE 284. | 
(Spring—evening ) 

^ 

298 Research (arr.) 
Research as arranged. May be repeated for credit. 

299 - 

7300 Thesis Research (3-3) | 

(Fall and spring) | | 
] 


(Fall and spring) | | 


319 Networks Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- d 
nation. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 


323 Principles of Microelectronics (3) 
Vacuum techniques; thin film deposition and components; masking; thin 
film active devices. Thick films and hybrid circuits. Properties of semi- 
conductors; solid state chemistry. Junction formation; epitaxy, masking, 
and device formation. Prerequisite: EE 222 or equivalent. (Fall— 


evening ) 


ca € AS " 1 
25 I rinciples of Lasers (3) 


Basic concepts from quantum mechanics; Einstein coefficients; inversion 
He-Ne laser; 


and pumping mechanisms; laser rate equations. Resonators, 
Organic dye lasers; injection lasers. Nonlinear interactions in lasers. Pre- | 
requisite: EE 226 or equivalent (Fall—evening) 

' 


329 k r, 
^? Electronics Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- 
Nation. May be repeated for credit. l and spring) | 


339 Fie 


Ids and Waves Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- 
nation, May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


349 Co E 
mmunications Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- 
Nation, May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


3 
52 Advanced Computing Systems (3) i 
Multiple access computer systems, multi-programming, multi-processing, 
» time-sharing. Real-time computation; man-machine communication 
Memory allocation and protection. 
"condary storage organization and retrieval. Effects of storage on pro- 
àm operation. Design of file structures. Analytical time-sharing models, 
Scheduling schemes, time. Prerequisite: EE 251. 


(Spring evening) 


r > 
Problems, and remote I/0 devices 


gr 


nd user response 


: he " : wur : : 

ory and Practice of Microprogramming (3) 
concepts, techniques, and theory of microprogrammung as applied 
sequential machines. Micro- 


Basic 


> implementation of control systems for 
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and hardware simulators, including # 


1 of current computer systems 
154, 157; 251° 


program languages, assemblers, 
cific applications of these to the desigr 
their interfaces with real-time systems. Prerequisite: EE 


equivalent. (Spring—evening ) 
| | 359 Computer Science Research (arr.) : 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exh 
| | nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
| | | | 371 Simulation Methods for System Analysis (3) ' 
| Survey of simulation languages. Techniques of model building for 
| rial- and machine-based systems. Treatment of these systems with 
of transactions and states. Modeling the dynamic processes of ted ! 


Analog, hybrid, and digital methods for simulation tre? 


| problems. 
| | means of case studies; speed and cost of alternate computing P uisi! 
| Project-type problems used to illustrate simulation methods. Prereq 
| | | EE 256 or permission of instructor. (Fall—evening) 
| 372 Analysis and Control of Large Systems (3) " 
f 


| | Systems as multistage decision processes. Analytical concepts P ouri 
| making and matrix representation for computer mechanization. ^ m 
digital computer algorithm for economy in storage and computing “a 
System identification. Adaptive control systems. Prerequisite: BE 
or equivalent. (Spring—evening ) 


379 Controls and Systems Research (arr.) 


| ll 
| | Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying 9 


| i 
| nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
| 389 Medical Engineering Research (arr.) 
J Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying 
| nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
| | | 399 Dissertation Research (arr.) „ð 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for € 


(Fall and spring) 


"^aa 


Engineering Administration and Operations Research* 


Professors P.A. Crafton, H.E. Smith, P.S. Shane, John Kaye, Kenneth Joli 
son, W.H. Marlow (Chairman), Rosedith Sitgreaves (Visiting) | 

Associate Professors Donald Gross, N.D. Singpurwalla, C.M. Harris (Visiting 

Associate Professorial Lecturers L.S. Rotolo, Victor Selman, J.E. Falk, R-* 
Bublitz, D.H. Jermain, F.A. Miercort, Charles Anello, A.J. Truelove, Je 
Waller 

Assistant Professors J.B. Smith, Jr., C.E. Pinkus 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer P.D. Robers 


GRADUATE FIELDS AND AREAS OF CONCENTRATION 


Engineering Administration Systems Analysis 
Operations Research 


Programs in Engineering Administration lead to the degrees of Ma 
Engineering Administration and Doctor of Science. Programs in Operatio 
Research lead to the degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of Science 
program in Systems Analysis leads to the degree of Master of Science. 


ster o. 


THE MASTER'S PROGRAMS 


ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION 


The principal objective of the program leading to the degree of Master % 
Engineering Administration is to prepare students whose undergraduate 
ground training was in engineering, mathematics, or physical science | 
positions of major managerial responsibility in American industry, govern | 
or the armed services. 

The program is designed to help the student achieve a broad understa” 0 
of the administrative process. Although years of experience are required 
develop the skills, insight, and maturity of judgment which distingu ion 
effective manager in technical and scientific enterprises, a graduate profest y 
management curriculum can give the student an effective start as 8 | A 
ager. The curriculum provides an opportunity for the student to ool 
understanding and to develop some useful managerial skills in the functi 
areas of engineering administration. One of the major purposes is to T2 
the student in forming the habit of examining problems from an over" 
ministrative point of view. The individual's own particular experience , 
the explicit process of relating this experience to the theoretical structure sot! 
he starts to build in graduate study, provides each student with a Pr api | 
frame of reference through which he may interpret management in af 
changing world. ee 

Successful education for engineering administration implies a clear stat ool 
of what it is that an engineering manager must do, an analysis of the tit 
functions involved in management, and a final detailing of modern qU the 
tive methods useful in making and executing decisions. It is the aim “es 
School, therefore, to keep alive a spirit of general inquiry and a pre | 
solving orientation. | 


* Staff of instruction for the academic year 1970-71. 
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the management of technical enterprise is probably the most difficult chal- 
nge of our times. The professional engineering manager today must under- 
not only the currently developing technologies but also the rapidly 


chano; i the | 
) fi, eing market place where these technologies are applied for society's bene- 


e engineering administrator is the link between these dynamic technolo- 

d the needs of society in general. 

n summary, the program of study has for its objective an educational ex- 

oe which will contribute to the development of managers possessing a 
ination of technical know-how and administrative skill. 


Ries an. 


AD) 
MISSION TO ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION 


l 7 
n qn to the requirements for admission to graduate study (see pages 22- 
litio, "PPlicant must have an adequate knowledge of the principles of human 
is ny the fundamentals of accounting, and the fundamentals of statistics. 
Indy, ement can be met by satisfactory completion of the following under- 
"^ Courses or approved equivalents: Acct 115, Survey of Accounting; 
Peha Probabilistic and Státistical Methods in Engineering; and Psyc 145, 
better d of Management. A student is required to earn the grade of C or 
his a a. the requirement is stipulated to be a grade of B or better upon 
te item in each undergraduate prerequisite course. If this scholarship 
den, ; Cnt is not met the student is barred from further enrollment. A stu- 
Credit Eo permitted to repeat any of the undergraduate prerequisite courses. 
of Engine Prerequisite courses is not applicable toward the degree of Master 
fering Administration. 


REO}, 
QUIRED COURSES 


Dalysi 
ISIS Ue é p " ost 
lo ' Case study, and quantitative approaches are emphasized in addition 


teg ical theories of administration. A program of study consisting of an 
With an Ba quence of courses is prescribed for each student in conference 
thd > o. Viser. Students are required to complete E Ad 211-12, 269, 270, 
ahd > ~300; the remainder of the program is elective. E Ad 211-12, 269, 


Tite E et be taken prior to the elective courses, except that in certain 
lo om. may be obtained for concurrent registration. Students who 
* courses in operations research beyond E Ad 269 and 270 should 
273 prior to or concurrently with other operations research courses. 


Opp 
RATIONS RESEARCH 
a Prog . * 
Ya Minin in Operations Research leading to the degree of Master of Science 
“Ons R tered by the Department of Engineering Administration and Opera- 
Search, s 
© Objans:., 
“hose | JeCtive of the program in Operations Research is to prepare students 


0 Un - "e z ^ : : 
" Physic, j éraduate background training was in engineering, mathematics, 
Mana a Sciences for study in depth of analytically-oriented techniques of 
Erpa nt decision-making and applications. 


Rowi quus Scientific, statistical, and mathematical knowledge, combined with 
Mh in technical as well as social areas, have created increased 
May disci dividuals trained in the discipline of operations analysis. 
isticg „Pine Of operations research uses scientific principles supported by 
Mathematical methodology to study the function and structure 
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; ; 0 
and social systems in an effort * 


of complex technical industrial, military, 
action, to establish etr 


evaluate the probable effects of proposed courses of 
teria to judge the effectiveness of these courses, and to assist managels ©) 
making decisions to maximize financial return or minimize costs. The pre 
gram in operations research provides a scientific basis for solving problem] 
involving the interaction of many factors, organizational components 1f 
interests of the whole or total problem. This breadth of interest is an exam 
of the "systems approach" in t 


he sense that a system is an interconn 
complex of functionally related components. Most operations research P^, 
lems begin with aspects of the general problem, with parts of restricted sco 
This does not mean that operations research is not concerned with the 897. 
as a whole. Just as the industrial, mechanical, electrical, or chemica e 
neer may start with the study of subsystems or components of a gene 


ral P 
lem, so does the operations researcher. 


ADMISSION TO OPERATIONS RESEARCH PROGRAM 


In addition to the requirements for admission to graduate study (see pases ie 
23), the applicant must have an adequate knowledge of statistics. This 
ment can be met by satisfactory completion of the following undergrae 4 
courses or approved equivalents: E Ad 115, Probabilistic and Statistical 
ods in Engineering; Stat 191, Probabilistic Methods for Operations Rese 
and Stat 192, Statistical Methods for Operations Research. A student jg 
quired to earn the grade of C or better (unless the requirement is stipulate i 
be a grade of B or better upon his admission) in each undergraduate pre tt 
site course. If this scholarship requirement is not met, the student 1$ T. 
from further enrollment. A student is not permitted to repeat any 9 if 
undergraduate prerequisite courses. Credit for prerequisite courses is n9. 

plicable toward the degree of Master of Science in the field of Ope? 


Research. 


REQUIRED COURSES í 
Required courses for the degree of Master of Science in the field of Oper s 
Research are E Ad 269, 270, 272, 273, 274, 280, and 299-300. Sg 
must complete E Ad 269, 270, and 273 before attempting any other "m 
however, in certain cases, permission may be granted for concurrent 

tion. Students normally register for and complete E Ad 272 in the last 


ter of the program. 


SYSTEMS ANALYSIS ic 
The program in Systems Analysis leading to the degree of Master of d 
is administered by the Department of Engineering Administration an 


ose ande 
cien 


tions Research. 

The objective of this program is to prepare students wh 
background training was in engineering, mathematics, or physical $ 
responsible positions in the practice of systems analysis. 


ADMISSION TO SYSTEMS ANALYSIS PROGRAM s ff 
x , r vie ef 

The applicant must satisfy the requirements for admission to the Mast apt" 

gram in either Engineering Administration or Operations Research 

priate to the program of the individual student. 
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REQUIRED COURSES 


i. 
E" Sont for the degree of Master of Science in the field of Systems 
Program abi Ae 281, 252, 283, 284, and 299—300; the remainder of the 
tration oe a from courses in the Department of Engineering Adminis- 
in perations Research and the Department of Electrical Engineer- 


8 ; ey Engir 
student Computer Science, as appropriate to the program of the individual 


DOCTORAL STUDY 


Pro 
Tame ; | . . d ; 
th Brams in Engineering Administration and Operations Research leading to 


* degree : 
able — of Doctor of Science provide advanced study and research to en- 
ed students to extend their fields of knowledge and to enhance their 


Ter o Seta 1 : 
"ation Pportunities in research analysis, management, administration, or edu- 


ADMI 
SSION TO DOCTORAL STUDY 


a tae 
Da T to the general requirements for admission to doctoral study (see 
ie aPPlicants must have a Master’s degree, with a superior record of 
tandin achievements, in engineering, physical science, Or mathematics. Out- 
8 professional performance is also considered in evaluating applicants. 


PR 
| RAMS oF STUDY 


"ajor 

Engi de leading to the degree of Doctor of Science are available in both 
hr ng Administration and Operations Research. In addition to the ma- 
be ET minor areas of concentration are normally required, which may 
ug Admi trom the three areas administered by this Department—Engineer- 
Pto inte , ration, Operations Research, or Systems Analysis—or from ap- 
Nomi... áreas available in other departments of the University, such as Eco- 


cs, Statistic : 
atistics, or Urban and Regional Planning. 


" COURSES 
ND 
ERGRADUATE 
l15 ui. 
| "pA and Statistical Methods in Engineering (3) 
ee of engineering problems using sets and functions; probability 
en distributions and functions; statistical concepts and methods, in- 
Maths hypothesis testing, correlation, and regression. Prerequisite: 
e ath 32. (Fall and spring) 
DUATE 


204 Admi H : " " 
| St inistration of Engineering Contracts (3) 
e the total contracting process, including initial budget preparation 
Mu cedem, actions leading to the execution of a contract, and ad- 
Of the ation of the contract to completion; considered from the viewpoints 
Tials industrial and government buyer and the seller of technical mate- 
S and services. (Fall and spring) 
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207 Personnel Administration (3) ' 
Study of the functions of managing personnel, with emphasis on relatio? 
ships within organizations which utilize the services of engineers 9 
entists; employment, management, development, wages and classi cati 
union relations, safety, health and collateral benefits and services, hum 
relations, personnel research in the field. (Fall and spring) 


210 Engineering Law (3) ^ 
Legal principles and procedures of interest to engineers, the Ame " 
Legal System, contracts and specifications, liability of professional w! 
neers, antitrust problems, agency relationships, negotiable instruments g 

ent and proprietary rights, special problems in researc 


h and develop™ 
contracts. (Fall and spring) 


211-12 Engineering Administration (3-3) 


Comprehensive and systematic study o w^ 
phasis on industrial, scientific, and engineering environments. PI ore 
objectives, prediction, policies, plans and characteristics of plans- } 
izing: theory of organization, structure, authority, specialization, ^5 g 
tion, staff and committees. Directing: leadership, managing human | 
material resources. Controlling: setting standards, evaluating 
ance, using system feedback data for correction and improvemen 


(Academic year) 


f the administrative process wi 


213 Case Analysis in Engineering Administration (3) "LL 
Written analysis and class discussion of cases involving application gg 
principles of engineering administration and use of the scientific | 
(1972-73 and alternate years: fall) 


253 Production Management (3) igo? 
Planning, organizing, and control of production; forecasting 1€ on 1^ 
material management; methods of loading and scheduling pr uctio is 
esses; electronic methods in production control. Organization ^ 
istration of the plant engineering function with emphasis on m of i 
control programs. Prerequisite: E Ad 269, 270; or permission 


tor. (Spring) 


254 Automatic Data Processing Systems (3) " 
Logic of computers, arithmetic and control units, systems analysis iy ' 
processing applications, systems design, systems economics, re 
scientific decision processes. (Fall and spring) 


255 Administration of Research and Development (3) ad of 
Study of contemporary practices of administrators of scientific 9^ o” 
neering research and development; the relation of these st mst 
cepted managerial concepts, and their effect on contemporary 
hierarchies and organizational structures. (Fall and spring) 


261 Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) T. 
ts and theories employed in economic an p^ 


Important concep 
neering projects. 


Application of various analytical processes, m 
practice in pursuit of solutions to, and adjustment of, persiste? 0 
rent problems in this field. Prerequisite: E Ad 269 or pe 

structor. (Fall and spring) 
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269 Elements of Decision Making and Problem Solving (3) 
History and orientation of operations research; concept of quantitative 
decision making; decision criteria under certainty, risk, and uncertainty; 
game theory; utility; the time factor; replacement models. Prerequisite: 
E Ad 115 or equivalent. (Fall and spring) 


270 Survey of Operations Research Methods I (3) 
Basic concepts and techniques of operations research as applied to prob- 
lems in industrial, governmental, and military decision making. Simula- 
tion, Monte Carlo techniques; allocation models including the simplex 
procedure of linear programming, transportation and assignment models, 
queuing theory, inventory theory. Prerequisite: E Ad 115 or equivalent. 
(Fall and spring) 


272 Problems in Operations Research (3) 
Field experience in operations research on a team basis. Each small 
group locates an actual problem and formulates solution by operations 
research models. Class evaluation of progress. (Spring) 


273 Mathematics for Operations Research I (3) 
Matrix algebra, geometry of spaces, vector spaces, linear transform 
and rank, simultaneous linear equations, convex sets, eigenvalue problems; 
solutions of linear ordinary differential equations, and differential differ- 
ence equations. (Fall) 


ations 


274 Mathematics for Operations Research II (3) 


Elements of set theory, sequences and series, limits and continuity, dif- 
ferentiation, classical optimization techniques; integration, sequences and 
series of functions, functions of several variables; complex analysis, in- 
cluding analytic functions, contour integration, conformal mapping, and 
Fourier transforms. Prerequisite: E Ad 273 or permission of instructor. 


(Spring) 


275 Linear Programming (3) 
Basic computational, theoretical, and applied areas with emphasis on the 
general linear programming problems; simplex procedures; duality prob- 
lems; parametric linear programming and sensitivity analysis, transporta- 
tion problem. Prerequisite: E Ad 270, 273; or permission of instructor. 
(Fall and spring) 


276 Theory of Games (3) 
Study of mathematical models with applications to the relationships 
among independent competitive entities (persons or organizations in €n- 
Vironment of competition, bargaining, bidding), selection of optimum 
Strategies, minimax concept, connections with linear programming and 
decision functions, two-person and n-person zero and nonzero sum games. 
Prerequisite: E Ad 269 or permission of instructor. (Fall) 


Study and analysis of waiting line systems, birth and death processes, ar- 
rival and service patterns, single- and multi-channel systems, variations in 
queuing disciplines. Prerequisite: E Ad 270, 273, and Stat 191; or per- 
Mission of instructor. (Spring) 
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278 Nonlinear and Dynamic Programming (3) 

| Static and dynamic optimization problems including convex, quadrati | 
: and separable programs; network problems; problems in the calculis 
of variation. Gradient, Lagrangian, and penalty functions techniques. | 
Prerequisite: E Ad 274, 275, 280; or permission of instructor. (Spring 


279 Inventory Control (3) 
Application of mathematical techniques to decisions regarding when as 
how much to produce or purchase, control of production and inventó 
systems, various mathematical models of inventory systems with determ! 
istic and stochastic demands, forecasting demand, interaction of pr 
tion and inventory systems, simulation models. Prerequisite: E Ad 21 


Stat 191; or permission of instructor. (Fall) 


280 Survey of Operations Research Methods II (3) 
Networks; integer programming; introduction to nonlinear prog 
dynamic programming; Markov chains; reliability and replacement. 
requisite: E Ad 270 or equivalent. (Spring) | 


rammif 


281-82 Systems Analysis and Management (3-3) 
Systems analysis as applied to management. Properties, na 
and organization of systems; conceptualization of total system. "n 
eed ba 


ture, structul 


tional functioning and description of systems. Boundary and " 
concepts. Objectives of systems analysis, concept of planning, pro the! 
definition, choosing objectives for analysis. Relationship with 
fields. Systems analysis as a methodology for exploring alternatives fpe 
sumptions, criteria, and risk. Decision making, measurement, an 
theory in systems analysis. (Academic year) } 

283 Systems Engineering I (3) "m | 

ni 


Concept of system structure and organization. Linear and nO 
systems analysis, simulation and modeling; statistical and gaming me apt | 
in systems analysis. Introduction to optimization methods and flow Fall) 
theorems. Prerequisite: E Ad 273 or permission of instructor. ( 


284 Systems Engineering II (3) pii | 
5 : ilit 

Design of systems, subsystems, and components. Dynamics and St? dis | 

of systems; adaptive systems; system logic, tolerances, variations, W Ad 


turbances; signals and noise; system optimization. Prerequisite: 
283. (Spring) 


285 Seminar: Administrative Problems (3) 


Individual analysis of complex administrative problems, with 
ation and discussion. Prerequisite: 18 semester hours of gr 
(Fall and spring) 


alt" 
roup ^4 | 
Oai cred | 


286 Forecasting Techniques (3) ‘ 
Regression analysis and its use as a forecasting tool; uses and | 1 n 
of time series analysis in forecasting; business indicators and inde gf 
bers. Introduction to spectral theory: correlogram, periodogr? 72 aff 
spectral density. Prerequisite: E Ad 115 or equivalent. (19717 ! 


alternate years: spring) i 


imitati 


287 Digital Systems Simulation (3) 


Monte Carlo techniques, random number and random devi 
variance reducing techniques; operational gaming; Monte 


tio 
ate gener? ji 


Carlo ? 


ENGINEERING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
OPERATIONS 
RESEARCH 


tions in inventory, queuing, and production scheduling. Prerequisite: E Ad 
115 or equivalent and knowledge of FORTRAN. (1972-73 and alter- 


nate years: spring) 


293 Technical Enterprises (3) 
Analysis of essential features of technology-based companies. Organiza- 
tion and launching of technical firms for whom the federal government 
is the principal customer. Planning the initial phases of operation, recruit- 
ing talent, financing and establishing a viable base. Case studies and a 
detailed plan for a venture. This course is designed for those within tech- 
nical firms and those who depend on them as suppliers. (Fall) 


26 : wn 

“94 Marketing of Technology (3) 
P l P || * Li . 
eg problems related to selling technical projects. Organization 
of the work and its performance, emphasis on marketing; proposal strat- 
(e bidding reputation, competition, negotiation, the government's market. 
Spring) 


2 s : : 
95 Management of Technical Information (3) 

Needs and objectives of technical information systems, functions involved 
computer 
(Spring) 


in technical information, storage and retrieval, abstracting, 
usage i| ` "al 7 - 
sage in technical information systems, system organization. 


296 Reliability Theory I (3) 
(Former R« liability Engineering) 

n of estimation procedures, regularity conditions for maximum like- 
estimators, limit theorems, order statistics, and extreme value 
theory; probabilistic derivation of failure models from hazard-rate and 
renewal-theoretic considerations; topics in censored, truncated, and ac- 
celerated life tests for exponential and extremal types of distributions 
emphasizing linear and minimum-risk invariant estimators; sequential 
analysis and sequential life testing in both classical and Bayesian frame- 
EI. nonparametric characterization of failure distributions and mathe- 
alical properties of failure-rate functions. Prerequisite: Stat 191, 192; 

Or equivalent ( Fall) 


297 p 
; roblems in Engineering Administration (3) 
uod experience in analyzing, solving, and reporting on field problems 
hi engineering administration. Prior to registration, the student must 
ave identified a suitable problem, not necessarily related to the Master’s 


the 
esis topic, on which he will work. (Fall) 


9 Research (arr.) 


Basic 
es € or applied research in engineering administration. 
ated for credit (Fall and spring) 


May be re- 


x 
499 
-3 2 3 
00 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


G ames, Decisions, and Value Theory (3) 

ener J 

Str va. structure of statistical games: concepts of utility and optimal 
“tegies, the invariance principle, sequential decision processes, Bayes 

measurement of relative 


Proce, ES 
dures in games Principles of value theory 
Prerequisite: E Ad 276, 


Value 

a 1 metagames, and the dominance principle 
^ P] 

wigs (1972-73 and alternate years: 


Or permission of instruct 
Spring) I ( f instructor 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SC IENCE 


| 377 Advanced Stochastic Models in Operations Research (3) 

Selected topics in advanced queuing theory, including transient solution 
busy periods, and waiting times. Additional birth-death theory, im d 
Markov chains, fluctuation and renewal theory. Selected topics in 4 
vanced inventory theory, including conditions for optimality of ($ s 
policies, stochastic lead-time problems, state-dependent lead times, ™ 
stage and multi-echelon problems. Prerequisite: E Ad 277, 279; or 
mission of instructor. (1972-73 and alternate years: fall) 


378 Advanced Topics in Mathematical Programming (3) 
Interger programming, branch-and-bound techniques, networks, linea 
gramming under uncertainty. Prerequisite: E Ad 275, 278; or perm 
of instructor. (1971—72 and alternate years: fall) 


rp 
issi 


386 Advanced Topics in Management (3) : 
Reading and discussion of classic and important recent literature conce 
ing the philosophy and application of management principles. 


| 387 Technological Forecasting (3) 
I| i Concepts and methodology: normative and exploratory forecas 
| source allocation and forecasting, technology transfer, technological 
and its effects on forecasting, technology assessment. (Spring 


| 388 Cost Effectiveness (3) j 
Concepts of evaluation of engineered systems, current methods and U*. 
in methodology, system resource requirements, probability and vent 
theory in cost effectiveness studies, systems approach to cost € ectiV 
studies. (1972-73 and alternate years: fall) 


396 Reliability Theory HI (3) pi 
Nonparametric methods in reliability: increasing failure rate (FR). 
decreasing failure rate (DFR) characterizations of failure distrib ur 


tests for IFR, DFR, and “U-shaped” distributions. Coherent stm "m 
classes of distributions preserved under coherent structures, boun” es 
system reliability using modular decomposition. Drenick’s theorem» dom 
ervation of monotone failure rates. Replacement: comparison of T mee) 
age, and block replacement policies. Repairman problems. 192 m 
optimization and allocation of redundancy. Prerequisite: Stat 

permission of instructor. (1971-72 and alternate years: 


397 Advanced Topics in Operations Research (3) ay 
Advanced topics from the literature of operations research for ios 
presentation, and discussion. Reading assignments from the pro pri 

(Fall or s 


journals selected by the instructor and the student. 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qua 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) jit 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for 
(Fall and spring) 


tying ^ 


EN Measurement Science* 


Adjunct Professors L.A. Guildner, A.G. McNish, T.R. Young, F.K. Harris, 
P. Johnson 


Fi " 
fessorial Lecturers Leon Horn, F.E. Washer 


UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 


Measurement science concerns the design, construction, and use of instruments 
such surement, and the design of experiments. The curriculum prepares for 
f activities as testing of rockets, missiles, and space vehicles; — 
easi characteristics and properties of materials; determination of standards E 
fiel gent in light, heat, optics, electricity, etc.; measurement in vario 

Mente. cience and in medicine; design and construction of measuring -— 
Contro] design and execution. of experiments and tests of mem AK e 
common quality of manufactured products. The first four semesters 4 

to all undergraduate fields in the School. 
fies; ErAduate will find many opportunities in space research, industry, manu- 


plicat and research. Opportunities are especially good in the design and 


lon of instruments. 


SUE. 
“Weer AREAS 


Gener ' 

i Measurement Science 
01.. 

2 Measurement Science 


I 
“stumentation 
ly 


g Measurements 


121 : 
122 Mechanical Measurement 123 Pressure Measurement 
eat Measurement 


‘bortory 


131 


Introductory Instrumentation 112 Instrumentation 


Measurement Laboratory 132 Measurement Projects 
Laboratory 


First Semester 


or Ly. Engineering in Modern Society (1) 
ath 30. English Composition (3) 
Phys 1. Precalculus (3) 
* General Physics (4) 
Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
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Ap S2: 
EE 51: 
Math 31: 
Phys 2: 
Elective: 


Chem 13: 
E Ad 115: 
Math 32: 
Phys 31: 
Phys 51: 
Elective: 


Ap S 59: 
Ap S 113: 
CE 140: 
Phys 32: 
Phys 52: 


Elective: 


Ap S 114: 
EE 11: 
EE 31: 
EE 60: 

ME 131: 


Elective: 


EE 12: 
EE 20: 
EE 61: 
EE 152: 
ME 126: 


Elective: 


EE 121: 


MeaS 101: 
MeaS 111: 
MeaS 121: 
MeaS 122: 
MeaS 131: 


EE 122: 
EE 160: 
MeaS 102: 
MeaS 112: 


LIED SCIENCE 


Second Semester 


Engineering in Modern Society (1) 
Applications of Computers (3) 

Calculus of One Variable (3) 

Introduction to Modern Physics (4) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Third Semester 


General Chemistry (4) 
Probabilistic and Statistical Methods in Engineering (3) 
Calculus of Several Variables (3) 

Introduction to T heoretical Physics (2) 

Introduction to Experimental Physics (2) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Fourth Semester —_— 


Introductory Analytical Mechanics (4) 
Engineering Analysis I (3) 

Materials Science (3) 

Introduction to T heoretical Physics (2) 
Introduction to Experimental Physics (2) 
Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


E —— 


Fifth Semester — De 


Engineering Analysis II (3) 

Linear Networks I (3) 

Fields and Waves 1 (3) 
Introductory Electrical Engineering 
Thermodynamics (3) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Laboratory I (2) 


Sixth Semester 


Linear Networks H (3) 

Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 
Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory II (2) 
Introduction to Digital Computers (3) 

Fluid Mechanics (3) 


Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


O a 


Seventh Semester 


Engineering Electronics and Design (3) 
Measurement Science (3) 

Introductory Instrumentation (3) 
Mechanical Measurement (3) 

Heat Measurement (3) 

Measurement Laboratory (3) 


Eighth Semester 


Pulse and Waveshaping Electronic Design (3) 
Electrical Measurements (3) 

Measurement Science (3) 

Instrumentation (3) 


MEASUREMENT SCIENCE 


MeaS 123: Pressure Measurement (3) 
MeaS 132: Measurement Projects Laboratory (3) 


COURSES 


101-2 Measurement Science (3-3) 


Fundamental concepts in measurement science; standards, error, accuracy, 


A è a fa. Dre- 
precision, measurement, and comparability. Design of experiments. Pre | 


requisite: senior status. (Academic year—evening) | 
LI 
111 Introductory Instrumentation (3) | 
Theory, design, and application of simple transducers; design of instru- | 
mentation of one-type systems; analysis and design of simple instrumenta- | 
tion. Prerequisite: EE 20. May be taken for graduate credit. (Fall— 
' | 
evening) | 
112 Instrumentation (3) / 
Analysis and design of transducers and instrumentation for measurement 
in systems containing multiple quantities of one type or mixtures of types. d 
Prerequisite: MeaS 111. May be taken for graduate credit. (Spring— 
evening) 
l " 
21 Mechanical Measurement (3) 
Precise measurements of mass and length; mechanical and interferometric 


methods. Prerequisite: senior status. May be taken for graduate credit. 
(Fall—evening) 


122 
22 Heat Measurement (3) 
Temperature scales; measurement by resistance thermometry, : d 
ples, pyrometry, vapor pressure thermometry; heat transfer quantities an 
their measurement; calorimeters, flow calorimeters. Prerequisite: senior { 
status. May be taken for graduate credit. (Fall—evening) 


thermocou- 


123 Pressure Measurement (3) 


Experimental techniques for quantitative measurement of pressure; — | 
Ing gages, standards, calibration procedures; methods and — re 
in 


Observations near atmospheric pressure, in the high pressure range, an 
the vacuum range. Prerequisite: senior status. May be taken for graduate 
credit. (Spring—evening) 


13 
l Measurement Laboratory (3) 


Design of test and test measurement of various electrical, mechanical, and 
eat quantities in simple and complex systems. Data treatment and re- 
Porting of results. Introduction to quality control operations. Prerequi- 
(Re; E Ad 115. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: MeaS 101. 
all—evening ) 
132 M 
i ĉasurement Projects Laboratory (3) 
se vidual selected measurement problems of some complexity. Prerequi 
( ©: MeaS 131. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: MeaS 102. 
Pring—evening) 


» rer, ite: 
and experimentation projects, as arranged. Prerequisite 


itus (Fall and spring) 
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| GRADUATE STUDY 


FIELDS AND AREAS OF CONCENTRATION 


201 Advanced General Metrology (3) 


in focal plane; image 


and color temperature. (Falle 


Prerequisite: graduate status. 


attenuation standards, power 


lectric and magnetic materials, 
EE 160 or equivalent. 


transfer standards. Prerequisite: 
evening) 


| 
298 Research (arr.) 
Research as arranged. May be repeated for credit. 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) AS 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


| 399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
| Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May 
(Fall and spring) 


be repeated se 


General Measurement Science N 
201 Advanced General Metrology 203-4 Probability and Statistics of ^ 
Metrology A 
Precise Measurements 
242 Precise Microwave 243 Precise Optical Measuremel® Ñ 
Measurements 244 Precise Electrical Stand 
COURSES 


Topics in the conceptual, physical, and mathematical aspects of m T. 
ment, standards, design for precision measurement, and measure 
extreme values. Prerequisite: graduate status. (Fall—evening) s 
203-4 Probability and Statistics of Metrology (3-3) lint 

Probability distributions, discrete and continuous distributions; Lor 
combinatorial analysis; stochastic processes; conditional probability Lii 
lation; analysis of variance; design and analysis of experimen! "pe 
Square experiments, factorial experiments, block and lattice desi? 
requisite: E Ad 115 or equivalent. (Academic year—evening 

242 Precise Microwave Measurements (3) „it 
Precise measurement of power, frequency, impedance, wavelength, ant € 
tenuation at microwave frequencies; characteristics and Q of reso” grt 
vices; calibration of microwave components; design of microwave 
ments, Prerequisite: EE 133 or equivalent. (Spring—evening 

243 Precise Optical Measurements (3) pait 
Optical constants of lens systems; aberration; resolving power; illum colo! 


evaluation, magnification, index of refraction gi 


244 Precise Electrical Standards (3) " 
Concepts of standards, errors; design of resistance, capacitance a: die 
ance standards; d-c voltage standards; frequency and time stand anda” 


stan" 
GU. 


tat) 
(Fall and $^ 


Required Courses in Engineering Undergraduate Curricula 
Offered by Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 


: ‘Onvenience, descriptions of required courses in undergraduate curricula 
^ are offered by Columbian College of Arts and Sciences are listed here. 
p Ue Undergraduate and Graduate Catalogue for elective courses in the 
"hities and social sciences. 


13 General Chemistry (4) 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours), recitation (1 hour). Atomic 
Structure, chemical bonding; chemical equations; oxygen, hydrogen, acids, 
ànd bases; chemical equilibrium; liquid and solid states; periodicity; elec- 
trochemistry; organic chemistry. Prerequisite: Math 31, Phys 2. Labora- 
tory fee, $18 (Fall—4day ) 


Lis / 


* P . ` *a* 

l English Composition (3) 
Analysis and practice of expository techniques with emphasis on unity, 
development, organization, and coherence; library research procedure. 
(Fall and spring—day and evening) 


+ 

lx English Composition (3) 
Intensive course in English grammar and composition for students EL 
adequately prepared for Engl 1. Begins with detailed instruction, drill, | 
and exercises in basic structure of the English language and in writing 
Paragraphs; continues with content of Engl 1. Engl 1x meets five hours 
a week and carries 3 semester hours of credit. Total fee, $247 (mon 
fee of $222 plus additional fee of $25). (Fall—day and evening; 
Spring—evening ) 


ogy | 
E». 
$ Engineering Geology (3) 


chanical engineering. Prerequisite: Math 31, Phys 2; or permission of 
instructor (Spring—day ) 


X 
Precalculus (3) 


Set theory, inequalities, basic analytic geometry, functions and relations. 
Olynomial, trigonometric, logarithmic, and exponential functions. Pre- 
Tequisite : Math 3 and 6; or one and one-half years of high school algebra, 
One year of high school geometry, and one-half year of high school trigo- 


~~ 


NA Whos 
: € may College Board English Composition Achievement Test scores suggest inadequate 
te assigned to Engl 1x or may be tested in vocabulary, spelling, grammar, stand- 


' an ` 
t Noreg Writing skill, before placement in either Engl 1x or 1. Students whose College 


JURE Tri 
" tirem icate marked superiority will be allowed to waive the Engl 1 requirement. Waiv 
t does not entitle students to any semester hours of credit. 
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new students should f 
(Fall and 


nometry; or equivalent. Prior to registration, 
placement examination in algebra and trigonometry. 
—day and evening) 


31 Calculus of One Variable (3) 
Differentiation and integration o 
functions, with simple applications. Prerequisite: 
(Fall and spring—day and evening) 


f algebraic and elementary transee id | 
Math 30* or equi di 


32 Calculus of Several Variables (3) y 
Partial derivatives, multiple integrals, infinite series. Prerequisite 
31. (Fall and spring—day and evening) 


33 Calculus of Vector Functions (3) 
Elementary linear algebra, vectors, and matrices. 
plicit function theory. Prerequisite: Math 32. 
and evening) 


ulus, , 


Vector calc 
(Fall and SP 


PHYSICS 


t1 General Physics (4) 
Topics in classical physics which form a foundation for modern 
Prerequisite: two years of college preparatory mathe 
registration for Math 6. Laboratory fee, $11. 
ning; spring—day) 


p 
matics Or a e 
(Fall—day 9" 


2 Introduction to Modern Physics (4) v, 
Selected topics in modern physics, including electromagnetic phe^ sb! 
Prerequisite: Phys 1 or equivalent. Phys 1 may be waived on the ve 
the College Entrance Examination Board Achievement Test OF : o% 
Placement Examination or by a departmental examination pri? veni 


istration. Laboratory fee, $11. (Fall—day; spring—day #” 
31-32 Introduction to Theoretical Physics (2-2) " p) 
Theoretical structure of physics, emphasis on appropriate analy dA 
| 


niques. Prerequisite: two semesters of calculus and Phys 2. 
year—as arranged) l 


51-52 Introduction to Experimental Physics (2-2) 


Experiments and lectures on the basic phenomen k H 
niques of experimentation. Prerequisite: Phys 2 and two seni a 
calculus. Laboratory fee, $11 a semester. (Academic year ( 


evening ) 


PA 
a of physics and y 


Math 30. , l 


prepared may take a waiver examination for 
dents to any semester hours of credit. 
y take a waiver examination for 
semester hours of credit. 


* Students who are adequately 
waiver examination does not entitle stu 


t Students who are adequately prepared ma 
waiver examination does not entitle students to any 


ps $ 


'ECIAI, PROGRAMS 


Institute for the Study of Fatigue, Fracture, 


EE  ) and Structural Reliability 


MA 
JO) 
the R 


RESOURCE CENTER at the School of | ngineering and Applied Science 
ig, tute for the Study of Fatigue, Fracture, and Structural Reliability. It 
pni, | e technical direction of Dr. A.M. Freudenthal, an internationally 
iu, authority. In addition to advancing interdisciplinary research, the 
Th Provides specialized training for graduate students in these fields. 
) fari “SIC objective of the Institute is to develop an interdisciplinary approach 
M lil. l'esearch through close cooperation of research workers from differ- 
lm T The Institute deals principally with the study of the physical mech- 
ritn Y damage initiation, in order to establish principles for the rational 
“ely ite, alloys of superior fatigue performance on the one hand, and to 
“We o t vanced methods of fatigue design and reliability on the other. Be- 
t E. large volume, past and current, of straight fatigue testing of —- 
[ iy i ene in industrial, government, and university laboratories, se 
ith tests , PC is generally conducted by the Institute. However, -— 

v iBhific appearing in publications and reports are carefully scrutinized for 
The | “nce in terms of the purposes of the Institute. ET 
v S lectures conducts seminars, issues technical reports, and supplies -— 

de, TS, and consultations to many government and industrial researc 


0 n : 
Pment laboratories. 
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Institute for Management Science and Engineering 


| 

THE INSTITUTE FOR MANAGEMENT SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING defines and & 
velops new management techniques required to keep pace with our evet” 
panding technology. It provides a multidisciplinary environment for 1 y 
tive graduate teaching and substantial opportunities for research activities” 
public service under diversified sources of external support. The princip? 
demic fields directly involved are operations research, management scie 
and the computer sciences. y 

The programs of the Institute are concerned with important educational 
public-service needs for conservation of national resources. Such pe, 
require full-time interaction between students, faculty, and staff in vid | 
sible only at universities. The Institute works closely with the Univ 
Program of Policy Studies in Science and Technology in the applicat, 
developing technologies to contemporary problem areas. Through its d' 
in Logistics, the Institute performs research leading to the development ^, 
science of logistics featuring principles and methodology for resource 
tion problems in civil affairs and national defense efforts. sco 

Participation by faculty members and graduate students from all d 
in the University is encouraged as consistent with the multidisciplin g | 
jectives of the Institute. Graduate students are supported through à 
assistantships with thesis and dissertation efforts ordinarily being UP my 
work responsibilities. Reliance is also placed on staff research specialty 
there are special provisions for substantial contributions from “distin 
visitors" from government, private industry, and other universities. eren” | 

The Institute disseminates its results through seminars, colloquia, conf 
and a special series of monographs. All of the research is unclassified. 


The GWU—NASA-Langley Graduate Program  — 
consi 


4 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, in cooperation with the National Aer ise f 
and Space Administration’s Langley Research Center, has initiated * irg” i 

t 
y 


dent graduate engineering program at NASA-Langley, in Hampton, 
approximately 200 miles south of Washington, D.C. Through special ing ^ 
ment, the University’s on-campus students in various fields of engine gll q 
utilize, when feasible, NASA-Langley's extensive scientific and en mi y 
facilities and equipment. In addition, the faculty at NASA-Langley og jf 
called upon to teach specialized courses at the School of Engineering 
plied Science. "T 
The program at NASA-Langley leads to the degree of Master of Sc gut? 
the fields of acoustics, aerospace engineering (including options in " f 
and astronautics), applied mechanics, computer science, electrical eng” uj 
and mechanical engineering. Areas of study and research include ? "m 1 
solid mechanics and materials science, electronics, fields and waves T § 
science, structural engineering, fluid mechanics, thermal sciences, con au D 
systems, networks, mathematical methods in engineering, and 2 l 
gineering with options in aeronautics and astronautics. 
100 


Naval Ship Research and Development 
Laboratory, Annapolis, Maryland 


C M 
0-Op UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAM 


THIS UND} 
Study 


Nee 


RGRADUATE PROGRAM is an organized plan which integrates formal 
at the School of Engineering and Applied Science with practical experi- 
at the Naval Ship Research and Development Laboratory. During this 
EN Program it is possible for the student to earn more than $10,000 on 
^» technical work assignments at the Naval Ship Research and Develop- 
^t Laboratory, obtain a Bachelor of Science degree in such areas as civil, 
trical = 
ary c to obtain a permanent Civil Service position with a grade and 
©mmensurate with the student's education and experience. 

Dene employment is related to the field of study in which the ge gh 
'iperi, d qt is diversified in order to afford breadth of experience. : * "m 
sty ae increases in difficulty and responsibility, and in general parallels 
n: > Pragress through the academic phases of his education. 
Ma nition, textbooks, and fees (exclusive of room and board) up to 50 per cent 
Mus i Branted on request. If tuition assistance is received, the Co-Op student 
thao to serve as a government civilian employee after graduation for a 

o “qual to the period for which tuition is granted. aait 
M spiticipate in this cooperative program, the student must be academica y 
Ce e to the University and must meet the requirements of the Civil Serv- 
La mmission for employment at the Naval Ship Research and Development 
Mini, ior. For additional information, write to the Director of ot a Or 
Diversity School of Engineering and Applied Science, George Washing 

‘ Y, Washington, D.C. 20006. 
ATE PROGRAM 
Sie off-campus graduate program has been initiated in cooperation with 
Ship Research and Development Laboratory. Programs of study 
'5 degree in the fields of electrical engineering, engineering 
and ocean engineering. The programs are open to all quali- 
ants in the Annapolis area. Students not seeking a degree may reg- 
t fac, í ares offered in this program providing they have the approval of 
Tite E ly adviser at the time of registration. For additional information 
e E" Director of Engineering Admissions, whose address is given in 
Ng paragraph. 


E The Center for Measurement Science 
E o * = — - 

. VENTE 
ne. ® UNDER THE DIREC TION of the School of Engineering and Applied 


2 ao 
Widin à Cooperative activity of the University, industry, and government 


Was = rducation, research, and service programs related to measurement. 
Slablishe : £ 
lished by the University in 1960. 
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The principal, but not exclusive, activities of the Center are 
| The education of persons for careers in measurement science; 
The development and improvement of measurement, standardiza- 
tion, and calibration techniques, apparatus, and data—with particu- 
lar reference to high precision; 
The provision of staff and facilities to industry for research and 
consultation on measurement problems in industry, including the 
maintenance of primary standards of measurement directly trace- 
able to the national standards; 
The publication of results of research, manuals of practice and 
procedures, and information related to measurement science. "i 
The Center maintains relations with industry and government through £| 
Associate Program, in which interested individuals, companies, or other of | 
zations may participate. The mutual communication, collaboration, and yl | 
port made possible by this program bring vitality to the Center activities © | 
insure attention to the needs of industry and government. nt | 
Through these and other activities the Center serves as a source of Pd 
e i 


competent in measurement science, as an instrument for collaborative T 
mel 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Í 
! 


on measurement problems, and as a service organization providing expert 
bility to industrial and government organizations in the solution of their 
urement problems. 


EDUCATION PROGRAM 


The Education Program of the Center consists in part of cu 
the School, which prepare the student to assume responsibilities in the 
measurement science. The curricula are integrated, to permit à student "e 
minate his formal education at any level, or to proceed to the next leve" cut 
grams lead to the degrees of Bachelor of Science, Master of Science, # 
tor of Science. 

In addition to the degree programs, the education program includes 
special conferences, and short courses offered from time to time. 


seit 


RESEARCH PROGRAM " 


1j 
The Research Program of the Center includes all aspects of research andó y 
opment related to measurement science. Research and/or developmen , j 
undertaken as independent studies by staff members for the Center, etd y 
for a sponsor under contract, or by personnel of Associates of the y ubi? 
| signed to the Center to undertake the specific work. Associates receive n. 
tions of the Center; certain publications may be restricted in distributio 


SERVICE PROGRAM f 


The Center arranges for consultation and assistance of the Faculty 7 ope 

and the use of the facilities of the Center in connection with specific "TM 

in measurements. The program is restricted to the use of the $506 

the Center. pr 
The Service Program also makes it possible for Associates tO d 

various resources of the University, through the Center, as may be 

and feasible, in solution of their problems of measurement. 


E Continuing Engineering Education Program 


— 


HE 

Mor expance ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE has recently undertaken a 
jective of 2 aliud program of continuing engineering education. The 
** individu; , is program is the specific enhancement of the competence of 
ion il as a practicing engineer, rather than the attainment of an addi- 
Mean atomic degree. Studies of the American Society for Engineering 
u dm other groups have emphasized the increasing importance of 
ne is as each year brings greater scientific and technological ad- 


ade pas des ral years the School has offered a small number of courses 
‘at that g engineering education, The response to these courses has indi- 
Midd] dle there is an unfulfilled need in this area of study. In the Northeast, 
fier ting West, and West Coast areas, a number of universities are already 
ou the ral hundred such courses. However, in the Middle Atlantic and 
On "gional ur regions, and particularly in the Washington metropolitan area, 

it - university has offered more than token services. 
m Panded program, the School offers an adequate number of courses 
he x E approximately half of them last five days (30 classroom hours); 
LW inder meet either for three days (18 classroom hours) or one night 
ln a ir eight weeks (16 classroom hours). 
te ration to the School’s faculty, lecturers and instructors for these courses 
‘AS, T from industry and government—the National Bureau of Standards, 

ddard F light Center, and NASA-Langley Research Center. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


Registration 


THE DATES, HOURS, AND PLACE OF REGISTRATION will be stated in the sae 
of Classes, which is available well in advance of each semester. v. 
A student cannot register for classes until he has received a letter of 
sion to the University issued by the appropriate admitting office. "m. 

No registration is accepted for less than a semester or one summer ips 
A student may not register concurrently in this University and anotbe i 
tution without the prior permission of the dean of the college, school iat 
sion in which he is registered in this University. Registration in more © ig! 
college, school, or division of the University requires the written perm y 
the deans concerned, prior to registration. Allowance of credit for wat ol 


concurrently at another institution is at the discretion of the approp"! 
mittee. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR REGISTRATION 


o 

Registration for the following categories of campus students is held on Pg 
of registration stated in the University Calendar. A student who i$ 9 
or whose record is not clear for any reason is not eligible to register. "m. 

New Student.—Upon receipt of a letter of admission, the new F 
eligible for registration on the stated days of registration. versit} 

Readmitted Student: —A student previously registered in the Unive PTA 
was not registered for campus courses during the preceding semes the 
mer session must apply for and receive a letter of readmission from pi^ 
priate admitting office before he is eligible for registration. A stu en p 
for the spring semester of 1971 need not apply for readmission £° 
semester 1971-72. Such a student is a “Continuing Student.” in the 

Continuing Student.—The student registered for campus courses Lf 
mediately preceding semester of the academic year is eligible to TOE tef: f 
presentation of his student identification card from the previous se and pt 
student registered for the 1971 Summer Sessions campus courses 
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stricte , e : 272 fe 
Nicted to summer registration, is eligible to register for the 1971-72 fall 


"m on presentation of his 1971 Summer Sessions student identification 
rd, 


REGISTRATION CHANGES AND WITHDRAWALS (see pages 109-10, 116-17) 


E- Fees and Financial Regulations 


Ue PAID By STUDENTS cover only a portion of the cost of the operation of the 
tiena ity. Income from endowment funds, grants, and gifts from alumni and 
$ of the institution make up the difference. : 

Year folowing fees and financial regulations were adopted for the <a 
1-72. (See pages 107-8 for projected tuition increases for 1972 75.) 


Tuition Foes 


Or 
E undergraduate study: 


uime Program (12 or more hours a semester)........... nnn $1,050.00 
For So Program, for each semester hour............ssess.ssssissrsrosseosssessseseseses 74.00 
1967 aduate study* (except for those students registered before July 1, 
below) o Wish to continue payments in accordance with the plan (see 


in effect prior to that date): 


Or e; 

Dech semester hour for which the student registers............... 74.00 

Jul ral students not enrolled under the payment plan in effect before 

follows. 1967, are required to register for minimum hour-loads,t as 

i, - 
Full-time 
ler h 


Yond 


doctoral students must register for a minimum of 12 semes- 
Ours a semester until 24 hours of work have been completed be- 
the qualifying examination; and a minimum of 4 semester hours 


am; ster thereafter until the satisfactory completion of the final ex- 
2 rmination, - 


ter ime doctoral students must register for a minimum of 6 semes- 
rwr à semester until 24 hours of work have been completed be- 
hou the qualifying examination; and for a minimum of 4 semester 


- à semester thereafter until the satisfactory completion of the 
Por €Xamination. 


s, Candia, 

"th to — for Master’s degrees registered prior to July 1, 1967, who 

Totaj e Ue payments according to the plan in effect prior to that date: 

qm. including the Master's C omprehensive Examinationf............ 2,100.00 


Rep: 
of ptit 

of Tat, ^ 

Wt on in thesis 


Min; peated be required and the student must repeat the thesis course 300 and pay tuition 


Mm imum h Course, provided the over-all time limit for earning the degree is not exceeded. 

the. en compia toad is required during the summer sessions. TE 

Cha, omp Sting payment of the total fee before completion of the required work (including 
Tge" Tehensive examinations) will be granted registration on a "continuous registration 
P| asis 

S led, fo 


id T one semester immediately following the semester in which tuition payment is 
X the Sts 


Tequi ; 
"ich veta] fee ag additional time for completion of required work after completion of pament 
ing est and the expiration of a semester “continuous registration—no charge" must registe: 
n 


y ay "| g Q - 
7 Pay the normal “continuous registration" fee. See page 118 for regulation gov 
ave, 


revera 
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| For students registered for the degree of Doctor of Science prior to July 1, 
1967, who wish to continue payments according to the plan in effect prior 


to that date: 


For work leading to and including the qualifying examination* ..........«. 2080 
For work leading to and including the final examination*............... 2,05 
dab 


| | University Center Fee (charged all students registered on campus, t nonrefu 
| 


| For students registered for 11 or more semester hours on campus: ys 
| Each semester ............- -—A S ota c e u— 


For students registered for less than 11 semester hours in a semester on 
campus: T 
| For each semester hour for which the student registers........ eene - 
| For students maintaining “continuous registration” status: m] 
Each semester ......... ssovoteaheovennene KEA Cu oC E- ——— 
| | | Additional Course Fees 
| | 
1 fees, are char? 


| | In certain courses additional fees, such as laboratory and materia be * 
| These fees are charged by the semester and, unless otherwise indicated, may ~ of 
frayed in two payments when the tuition is paid in this manner. Breakag? d! 
apparatus is charged against the individual student. When breakage is in eX ^ y 
the normal amount provided for in the laboratory fee the individual studen T 
required to pay such additional charges as are determined by the de 


cerned. 
Graduation Fees 
gl 
Bachelor's, Master's, Doctor's degrees... enne ” P 
y 
Fee for binding Master's Thesis................ T tatem ‘oa N —— 


of Final "n 


Fee for Microfilm Service and Printing Announcement 
Examination for the Doctoral Degree 


Residence Hall Fees (see page 127). 


: the 
* |f the tuition for the first stage is paid in full at the beginning of the first stage of td 
j to five successive semesters on à “continuous reg. ratio” 


discipline, the candidate is entitled 
ust maintain continuous fe? d 


charge” basis. If still more time is needed, the student m 
pay the continuous registration fee. 
| If the tuition is paid in four installments at the rate of $5 
the first stage of the doctoral discipline, no continuous registration fee will be cha more 
If still metio 


year is needed for completion of the first stage of the degree requirements. registi? vt! 
needed, the student must maintain continuous registration and pay the continuous i more je 
LI 


If the tuition is paid in six installments at the rate of $341.66 a semester and ! 
ion and pay the continuous 


needed, the student must maintain continuous registrat 
If the tuition for the second stage is paid in full at the beginning of the second “sous 
successive semesters on a “con n j 


toral discipline the candidate is entitled to three yous 
—no charge” basis. If still more time is needed, the student must maintain contin 


and pay the continuous registration fee. he 
If the tuition is paid in two installments at the rate of $1,025.00 a semester at t if? 

the second stage of the doctoral discipline no continuous registration fee will be ber ^ foVf gt 

year is needed for completion of this stage of the discipline. If the tuition is il more ie 

ments at the rate of $512.50 a semester at the beginning of the second stage and 95. Lo. 

needed, the student must maintain continuous registration and pay the continuous 

t Students in off-campus programs are charged the University Center Fee only W 


courses on campus. 


12.50 a semester at the "T! 
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Special Fees 


Applian s: 
Taidon fee (degree candidates), nonrefundable............................. 
i deposit, nonrefundable: 
pe each entering or readmitted full-time undergraduate student, 
: Pearly decision freshmen..... adsense esee 
Appii ed each freshman admitted by early decision plan........ 
, ation for room reservation, nonrefundable: 


aged each r < - 
4 ged each resident student, except early decision freshmen................ 


aged each r 
«TBed each resident student admitted by early decision plan... 


missi 
later 9n tests (when required) 


"egistras; 1 
la, -BiStration fee, for failure to register within the designated period... 


Ate Pay 
4yment T 
wp ment fee, charged for ts when due (see 


al re ) naki pavmen 

Fen of Fees," pag 108) "e fo s R 
or am tement fee, for reinstateme fter financial encumbrance 
Returned mans of fees (see "Payment of Fees," page 108) 4 i 
o insufficies fee, charged a student whose check is returned because 
Ontinuous me funds or improper drafting......... saseeeeenecenennnenes e bee 
uring any |t fee, to maintain “continuous registration status 
of tuition . mester of absence from the University or after completion 
istration €quirements*—due and payable on the official days of reg- 


Nin . > 
ters’ C t : erneute nennen nennen 
a Council fee, charged each student in the School of Engineering 


for each semester or any part thereof except the 
Cà 
, Ma] $ ex 


$25.00 


100.00 
200.00 


100.00 
200.00 


...6.00—12.00 


15.00 
15.00 
35.00 


15.00 


74.00 


5.00 


5.00 
5.00 


3.00 
2.00 


Labora ag for foreign students (when OGIO ) OA E 

jy the hie e Ont fee, for failure to check out of Chemistry laboratory 
“Scrip fee mE EX DF IBS IERUCIUE T... ooo atetsem Reo DE 

th, strati, or each transcript of record 

a A lowing | E on-campus courses in the University entitles each student to 
her Servi. University privileges: (1) the services of the Student and Alumni 


Xn ti n ) admission t 
U to ^ TIn; , 

« vergit the University Hat het, the 
Sery; debates: (7 


to all athletic contests, unless otherwise specified; (5) sub- 
student newspaper; (6) admission to 


f Vices. ) medical attention as described under Student Health 
om the TOW Privileges terminate when the student withdraws or is dismissed 
- iversity 
PROJECTED TUITION INCREASES 1972-75 
No 
n 
T th; 
at Á ^ ans à 
t Year “cae nts and their parents may plan more realistically for a total 
1954 5204, tuition increases for the academic years 1972-73, 1973-74, 
ase ave been estimated as follows: 


Y Year : 
E. (full-time undergraduate students) : 


lhe contin 
Ntinue h 


of 
d his first registration 


Tequire. 
or € for the degree. (See also f 105 and 106.) 
"gula i 
IN t who c ation governing Military Leave 
at th 


© next 


ootnotes on pages 


Tegular laboratory period 


$150.00 
150.00 


is uous registration fee entitles the student who is granted leave of absence to 
Work toward a degree under the academic requirements which were in force 
The continuous registration fee applies toward neither tuition 


PS à chemistry course before the end of the semester must check out of the 
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(P.O ET EOR oe Meee pe ee eres — 150! 
Increase by semester hour (graduate and part-time undergraduate stu- 
| dents) : T) 
1972.73 eren roto rnt roena nhan neto tote etedio n oo onem spere eot ome euam ettet -—-—— T, 
1973-74... rereereeeoenone oen rnooo obese tn oo eto on eo ea enata estas aep eto pb tat et eo ee ento ene ttn e tenu? n 
6 
1974-75 ....... , 


Every effort will be made to keep tuition increases within the above fim 
However, it is not possible to project future economic data with certainly; 


| circumstances may require an adjustment in these estimates. 


PAYMENT OF FEES 


No student is permitted to complete registration or attend classes until $ 
charges are paid. Tuition and fees for each semester are due and pay? yl 
full at the Office of the Cashier at the time of each registration. Checks 

postal money orders should be made out to George Washington Universi, 


The Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and me 


( ! s 
student accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and board charges. yard 
a deferred P " 


dent registered for six semester hours or more may sign 
contract with the Student Accounts Office at the time of each re 
mitting him to pay one-half of the total tuition and fees (except for ; 
able in advance) at the time of registration and the remaining half On y 
fore November 3, 1971 (for the fall semester), and March 15, 1972 (fo y 
spring semester). Interest at the rate of eight per cent per annum on yn 
paid balance will be charged from the date of registration to the date p^ y 
is made. The University will not obligate itself to notify the student, 
vance, of the payment-due date for the second half of the semester crt o 

Students receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, gm sif, 
tuition contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not permitte.» Ý 
deferred payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges ex oe P 
value of the tuition awards by $465 or more. Under such circums 
student may be permitted to pay one-half of the amount due from "d p 
at the time of registration and to defer the balance by signing à defe 


gistratio® + 


ment contract. 

Students who fail to make any payment when due will be | 
charged a $15 late payment fee. Accounts which become 30 days Pg! 
will be financially encumbered and will be subject to the interest aly 
eight per cent per annum. In the event a student's account is nanc of 
cumbered, the student forfeits his rights to the use of deferred pay ° 
tracts in future semesters, and the Student Accounts Office. will ip^! 
Registrar to withhold grades, future registration privileges, transer igj 
plomas, and other academic information until the account is settl bel 
Financial settlement will require payment in full of all amounts 
versity in addition to a financial reinstatement fee of $35. 

Students auditing courses are subject to all fees charge 
tered for credit. | 

ucc reci: "T. 
| Because many parents may wish some option in meeting and financia 
| part of the cost of a college education, the University offers ed d 

ania: 


automat il 


d to student 


plans through the Girard Trust Bank in Philadelphia, Pennsylv 
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Educa, 

MER. Inc. Manchester, New Hampshire; and The Riggs National Bank, 
kiom nh — in purpose, these plans vary somewhat in coverage and con- 
the life hee t. rsd multiple-year plans are available. Insurance covering 

hdividuals à - of - e sponsor is provided through these plans. i 

gible to E : a ns, o years of age who are employed full-time are also 
lie conditions y RE xey may sponsor their own contracts, provided they meet 

Co E by the plan for which they are applying | 
V Student Finar applications describing these plans are available in the Office 
ancial Aid 


WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 


Appii... ,: 
m (ions for withdrawal from the University or for change in class schedule 
And in person or in writing to the Dean of the School. Notification 
Refunds ^ IS not an acceptable notice (see "Withdrawal," pages 116-17). 
Ate &rante i re granted only during the fall and spring semesters; no refunds 
Changes led during the summer sessions. In authorized withdrawals and 
Made ls E Schedule, cancellations of semester tuition charges and fees will be 
l, ee with the following schedule 
Fai PN withdrawal from the University 
semester 
Withdrawal dated on or before September 24, 1971 
Withdraw al dated September 27 to October 8, 1971. 75 per cent 
Within dated October 11 to October 22, 1971 s. 50 per cent 
drawal dated after October 22, 1971..... NEUE 
8 Semester 
Withdrawal dated on or before Februarv 4. 1972 
Ed van February 7 to February 18, 1972......... 75 per cent 
ithdrewer vwte February 21 to March 3:199 9 3:5 . 50 per cent 
9r a ch awal dated after March 3, 1972.........................—..— none 
drawal E in status from full-time to part-time student or for partial with- 
in Charges pe student, the above schedule applies to the difference 
'ng j ect €tween the original program and the adjusted program continu- 
Stude à 
S. ime. enrolled in à full-time program who drops or adds a course and 
Qition made sine a full-time program will have no financial adjustments of 
Student I" er than those involving course fees 
“tive cred © is granted military leave before completing the semester will 
"plete En: for current charges in accordance with the schedule for 
in... drawal from the University (see No. 1 above). Payments 
dent, T tots of the nonrefundable balance will be refunded to the stu- 
fo * nonrefundable balance will be maintained as a deferred credit 


Use by 
y T : i 
leaya » Y the student when he returns to the University (see "Military 


90 per cent 


Sprin 
90 per cent 


t 


~ 
5 
eo 
I 
= 


p 


j i 
"Regu Page 118) 
lons a 
and foo governing student withdrawals as they relate to residence hall 
se oan ^ 
h fvice charges are contained in the specific lease arrangements. 


N 
SN Case will f s d 
3, ition be refunded or reduced because of absence from 
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Payment applies only to the semester for which a registration charge is? 
curred, and in no case will this be credited to another semester. 

Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not be 
a student who does not have a clear financial record. 

Students are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they can malt 
banking arrangements in the community. 


give’ 


Financial Aid* E 


FOR UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY has a program of financial assistance’ iy 
undergraduate students in the form of scholarships, loans, grants, part " 
employment, or any combination of these resources. The University P' rant 
pates in the National Defense Student Loan, Educational Opportunity d 
and College Work-Study programs. Financial aid is awarded on the les 
the student's scholastic record, financial need, and qualities of leadership * | 
character. 
Scholarships are awarded for the academic year. f 
Applications and supporting credentials for financial aid must be filed by rint 
ruary 1 (entering freshmen), March 1 (enrolled undergraduate Or nF 
transfer students) preceding the academic year of the award for the fall së 
ter; by October 31, for the spring semester; and by May 1, for the sum 
session? 
Credentials required of all financial aid applicants: ast | 
1. Application for Financial Aid forms for entering freshmen and vi of 
students will automatically be forwarded to the student when the 
Admissions notifies the Office of Student Financial Aid that an AP ly fof 
for Admission has been received and the student indicates he will app gf 
financial aid. Students presently enrolled in the University may obtain 
upon request, at the Office of Student Financial Aid. p 
2. Parents’ Confidential Statement (Code 5246) must be filed by all w^ 
cants who are under twenty-five years of age, married or single, de aid 
on or independent of parental support. Students who are applying sho 
for the academic year (September-June) and for the spring semester je 
file the Parents' Confidential Statement with the College Scholarship 
Box 176, Princeton, N.J. 08540; Box 1925, Berkeley, Calif. 94701; eadi 
881, Evanston, Ill. 60204, no later than two weeks prior to the i 
dates for application, see dates above. Students applying for finané vt 
for the summer session only should file the Parents’ Confidential Sta 
directly with the Office of Student Financial Aid, George Washingt? 
versity. upon * 
Entering freshmen may obtain forms at local secondary schools or 


plicali 


5 
* For information concerning financial aid for students from foreign countries, see page i 
tA Summer Sessions student is eligible for consideration only if he is enrolled in 
for at least 8 semester hours in the immediately preceding spring semester or has app’ 
cial aid for the following fall semester 


T 
fio 


Uni 
lied fof 


West to 


; icants may obtain 
the College Scholarship Service. All other applicants may 
lorms. t 


upon request, at the Office of Student Financial Aid. A, tre 
n undergraduate transfer student is not eligible for scholarship Len ID 
as completed one full semester (15 hours) at this U epimers bak À sligible 
_ UM average of B (3.0) A transfer student is, however, immediately elig 


lo ‘ 
Other types of financial aid 


X HO] ARSHIPS 
Scho] 


Ed. Mss 'rwise specified and 
arships are awarded for the academic year unless otherwise spe ‘ 


ate c - carry a full 
id credited in equal parts for each semester. Each holder must ke. hot is 
c 3 M Sex » scholars s 
hedule Of academic work during the period for which the scholarship 
“warded, 


/ ; "e r the following 
r Applications should be submitted on or before February 1, for the foll " 
atadan : 


i : . » 'essed to the Office 
Of St year and, unless otherwise specified, should be addresse 
u 


i f April. All 
dent Financial Aid Awards are made during the month of April 
Olarsh; E33 i 3 
Ps begin with the fall semester acta. n 
è the Sc "ngineer- 
ing a following scholarships are limited to students in the School of Eng 
à 8 and App 


EA ich are open to 

è lied Science. The University offers many others which eh be 

D s » J s EU . á 1 € 

feineering Students. A special bulletin containing a complete list "P U d 

Mation - r , x n ained from p 
On ation concerning fellowships and scholarships may be obtained 


Xe of Student Financial Aid, George Washington University, Washington 
: 20006 


^ 7 " p). 4 — Meo of 
Al rederick Albert and Alma Hand Britten Scholarships (1959).—Bequest 


inferi > School of 
"X Hand Britten for scholarship assistance to students entering v- Sch dos 
4 T »rwise be able to $ 
tugh ceting and Applied Science who would not otherwise be able to p 

Prof, | 


i aduate study. 
*Ssional study. Available for undergraduate and panat yv ad 
. Henry z : i agep RE og ' Maria M. C: 
in wed Harding Carter S holarship (1896 Established by adea c c 
Givi “Mory Of her husband to aid a deserving student who is aia te aan 
i ineer; i rard the de 

of “gineering profession. Available to students working toward t E 


d ` a . ` 
“helor of Science (Civil I ngineering ) 


"ry e ; : ale 7rwin as 
enry Parsons } rwin Scholarship (1955).—Established by Helen B. Seb : 
i ROLY A Say ATAATA artial schol- 

uy. p al to her husband, a former Trustee of the University. A partia 


oL .9T à student in Engineering and Applied Science 
"Ouis : : 


AG 1 9f quest of Susie E. Giles in 
honor | ^ Giles Memorial S. holarships (1966).—Bequest of Susie 


F t " > ate and grad- 
Late ¢ Memory of her husband for scholarships to undergradu ate po 
> ; Worm re Mea, » y - 
cial , dents jn the School of I ngineering and Applied Science requiring 
‘SSistance ' d 
Or T ; f : x 'ships.—Full- an 
Part l ge H ashington University Board of Trustees S holarships. 


ang — iti ' "beste i » fall semester 
üd e Uition Undergraduate scholarships which will begin in the fal 


e i ər maintains a 
B ave nd tor four successive academic years, provided the holder LAS am 
fangs 8 3$ well as a hi of deportment, and continues to be x 
d. dd need, ç andidates must plan to select a curriculum leading to a Bac 
degre ; 
F 
hh 
de f a 
llow; "- seds isad- 
"ag Wing funds have been established to meet the special needs of er 
"P Stude f Columbia Inner-City and the Washing- 
n ents from the District of Colum! ia Inner y 


Met 
TOPolitan area. 
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Educational Opportunity Grants.—Authorized by the Higher Education Ad 
of 1965 and available to undergraduate students with great financial need. 
applicant must show academic promise, be accepted for enrollment on à ful 
time basis, or be a currently enrolled full-time student in good standing. | 
dents may receive Educational Opportunity Grants for each year of their high 
education up to four years. di 

Educational Opportunity Program Tuition Grants (1968).—The University” 
Educational Opportunity Program (EOP) is designed to offer a four-year 
lege education for as many District of Columbia high school graduates as 
qualified and for whom funds and facilities are available. With a view tO offer 
ing opportunities for higher education to a greater range of students, this "m 
gram is one of many being provided by universities and colleges all over f 
country. The University's program is available only to graduates of D 
of Columbia high schools and/or other qualified District residents. It 1$ € 
cifically designed to meet the needs of students whose families cannot afford | 
send them to college, as well as those who have unrealized academic potent! , 

Marriott Corporation Grant (1968).—Funds provided by the Marriott 
poration to help a needy minority group student. 

Walt Whitman High School Key Club Grant (1968).—Tuition and exp 
grant for a disadvantaged student from the District of Columbia. SUPP i. 
by annual fund drives conducted by students of the Key Club at Walt 
man High School in Bethesda, Maryland. 


FOR GRADUATE STUDY 


SCHOLARSHIPS, FELLOWSHIPS, ASSISTANTSHIPS, TRAINEESHIPS 
The George Washington University program of financial assistance for grodor | 
students includes graduate scholarships, fellowships, assistantships, and "t 
Application for admission to graduate study is a prerequisite for cons! e m 
The University participates in the National Defense Student Loan an 
Work-Study programs. a. fell. 
Application and correspondence concerning graduate scholarships, o f 
ships, or assistantships, unless otherwise specified, should be sent directly | 
Dean of the School, and addressed to George Washington University; gt | | 
ington, D.C. 20006. Unless otherwise specified, application and support fot | 
dentials should be submitted not later than March 1 preceding the per | 
which the award is made Colleg | 
A separate application for National Defense Student Loans or the sal "IS 
Work-Study Program must be submitted to the Office of Student Financi i 
by April 1 for the following academic year. jh | 
Frederick Albert and Alma Hand Britten Scholarships (1959).— -See page 
Paul H. and Margaret M. deMaine Scholarships (1967).—Full aot 
scholarships for graduate students whose research involves the use 0 "TU, 
puters. Inquiries should be made to the Director of the Computer 
the University. 
Louis E. Giles Memorial Scholarships (1966).—See page 111. shed by 
Phi Delta Gamma Scholarship Endowment Fund (1968).—Establis } 
the Beta Chapter of Phi Delta Gamma, national fraternity for graduate 
For graduate women students. 


————— 
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Graduate Teaching Fellowships.—Available to students in Master's and doc- 
Mal programs. Fach teaching fellow renders a designated unit of service to 
-$ Major department of instruction and receives a stipend of up to $2,800 (on 

yoonth basis), plus tuition and course fees. l RE pde 
ig enal Science Foundation Graduate Fellowships,—Fellows| ips, inc ^ 8 
ine» fees, stipends of $2,400 to $2,800 (on a 12-month basis), and allow 
ha of $500 a year for dependent spouse and each dependent — 
Work are made for clinical areas of study, education, business, " pen 
tmy e ADPlications should be made to the Fellowship Office, Nationa -— 
West Sciences, National Research Council, 2101 Constitution Avenue, N.W., 

Shington, D.C. 20418. | e 
t ational Science Foundation Graduate Traineeships.—Available to stude 


fences. Traineeships include tuition, stipends of $2,400 to $2,800 SA 
y Onth basis), and stipulated allowances for dependents. Inquiries ^ " 
"tions should be submitted prior to February 15 to the Graduate School o 
and Sciences. i i 
ble earch Assistantships in Operations Research and Related poa ings 
ich © Sraduates, and to undergraduates on the junior and senior levels, in any 
of the University. Research Assistants are expected to work 20 hours 
Pop, COnducting research in support of an established research rd 
Proj Ming or in conducting individual research on an appe — ^» 
tiden, Stipends vary from $3,124 to $6,449, depending on the sta 


lon nt and the tenure of the appointment (9-12 months). Further informa- 

Nene ae applications are available from the Director, Institute for Manage- 

lange ence and Engineering, School of Engineering and Applied Science, 
e 


Resi Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. morna A 
LM ent Assistantships (men and women).- Available to gra ^3 T 
lent Mors in any field of study who are interested in working with the B 
be Personne] program in University residence halls. Specific duties vary por 
dmi rapt but basically consist of counseling, advising student groups, ay 
be a stration. Remuneration includes full tuition and a furnished room 

ol „demic year. All positions are part-time, enabling staff members to -d 
f ull-time students. Further information may be obtained from the 

*I the Dean of Students 


La FUNDS 


M fo j . * * . " 
lite llowing loan funds are available to students in the University in accord 


Ree the qualifications placed thereon by the donors. per EA 
Plig, diries to and file applications with the Office of Student Financial Ai . 
tide nts for a National Defense Education Act Student Loan or a United 
leat Aid Fund Loan must file a Parents’ Confidential Statement and an i 
X Cred 9r Financial Aid. Deadline for submitting applications with is 

‘dua ENtials js February 1 (entering freshmen), March 1 (enrolled un er- 
e teas Or entering transfer students). April 1 (graduate students) pM 
' for he year of the award; October 31, for the spring semester; and may 
"o, 5 Summer session* Application for admission to the University is a 


is i 
P Ne for consideration 
ta 


cA 
M T Sessions stu 
4 fy 


J sity 
dent is eligible for consideration only if he is enrolled in mv red 
t the mester hours in the immediately preceding spring semester or has appli o! 

r following fall semester 
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National Defense Education Act Student Loan Program.—tThis fund ? 
available to full-time graduate or undergraduate students in good acad 
standing who are in need of financial assistance. An undergraduate stue® 
may borrow for college expenses a sum not exceeding $1,000 a year and, r 
ing his entire undergraduate program, a sum not to exceed $5,000. A gradu? 
or professional student may borrow a maximum of $2,500 a year. Thef? 
loans made to such a student for all years, including any loans made t0 
as an undergraduate, may not exceed $10,000. 

State Guaranteed Loan Program.—These loans, provided for in Title 
Part B of the Higher Education Act of 1965, are administered by each state. 
student wishing further information should contact the Department of Bi 
Education in the state in which he is a legal resident. " 

Warren Stickler Memorial Loan Fund (1966).—A fund established bY 
Precision Measurements Association as a memorial to Warren Stickler is 8 
able to students in the Measurement Science curricula. ful 

U.S. Loan Program for Cuban Students ——Cuban Nationals, enrolled a$ it 
time students, who are unable to receive support from sources within oa 
cause of action by the Cuban Government, may borrow not more than 9^ 
a year or $500 for one semester. m. 

United Student Aid Fund Loan.—This fund is available to full-time gra it) 
and undergraduate students who have completed the freshman year à arc 
need of financial assistance. Students may borrow up to $1,500 a year. df 
total loans made to a student, including any loans made to him as an 
graduate, may not exceed $7,500. Application must be made and app? 
through the University by the date deadlines stated above. fu 

John Brewster Willis, Jr., Loan Fund in Mechanical Engineering —A net 
of $1,515, established by Mrs. William L. Lane as a memorial to het neh ab 
John Brewster Willis, Jr., is available to Mechanical Engineering students ( 
uate or undergraduate) who are primarily interested in aeronautics. | 


A number of short-time emergency loan funds are also available at the i 
versity. Information concerning these funds is contained in a speci 
available from the Office of Student Financial Aid. 


COLLEGE WORK-STUDY PROGRAM 


: a : on 
The Federal College Work-Study Program provides part-time jobs both ipf! 
off campus for full-time students with financial need. Applications 2 
mation are available at the Office of Student Financial Aid. 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 


| i ERY »-— 
The Student and Alumni Career Services Office maintains à regista "d 


full-time and part-time positions available in the Washington area 
graduate and graduate students. d A 
After registration, interested students may apply at the Student anera" 
Career Services Office, 2033 G Street, N.W., for interviews and T° 
positions for which they are qualified. 
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FOREIGN STUDENTS 
Unde 


One S 
(3 


"graduate foreign students with proven financial need who have completed 
€mester of full-time work (15 hours) at this University with a B average 
0) or better are eligible for consideration for University Board of Trustees 
pau e Ships. Scholarships are awarded in the spring for the following aca- 
Danes year. See instructions for applying for undergraduate financial aid, 
$ 110-111. 
the ped awards for graduate teaching fellowships are the responsibility of 
t arman of the department or dean of the school in which the degree is 
i * earned. Work as a teaching fellow requires excellent knowledge of Eng- 
—both spoken and written. 
ipi, P term loan funds for undergraduate and graduate foreign students are 
— in amount and are available only to those foreign-born persona who 
Stablished resident status in the United States through the Immigration 
“‘aturalization Service 
dents who wish to study in the United States should have available mt 
llege unds to cover expenses for one full year before attempting to enter a 
le Or university. The cost at this l niversity for one academic year (Sep- 
i. June) is approximately $4,100. This estimate includes room and 
Medien "tion, books, clothes, and incidental expenses; no travel, holiday, or 
*Xpenses are included. 


Prizes 


No, 
huy, 44^ B. Ames Memorial Award.—Established by many friends of Pro- 


bing Ames and awarded annually to a graduating senior of the School of En- 
% ade and Applied Science who is nominated by his fellow students as hav- 
td 4. * Significant contributions to the students in the School of Engineering 
ay Science and to the School and University. oe 

teri. Mahler Prize in Materials Testing —A one-year membership in the 
le stug, Society for Testing Materials awarded to the upper division or grad- 
tals a m In engineering who submits the best reports on tests in the mate- 
Choo) atories course with preference given to prestressed concrete tests. 

li e. of Engineering and Applied Science Distinguished Scholar.—4A. cer- 
lig ç Warded annually by the Faculty of the School of Engineering and Ap- 
ll stun’ to the senior who graduates with the highest scholastic standing. 
Uterin *n's name is engraved on a plaque displayed in Tompkins Hall of En- 
* g. 

Nein’ Tau Prize—A medal awarded annually by Xi Chapter to the fresh- 
Vieh 1e School of Engineering and Applied Science who maintains the high- 


Olastic « 
^ Me quc Standing in the work of the entire vear. 
hy to Activities Plaque.—A plaque awarded annually by Gamma Beta 
* Most '0 the senior in the School of Engineering and Applied Science with 
Ou » 


‘standing record in activities for the entire period of his attendance. 


Regulations 


ea ined iil 


A STUDENT ENROLLED in the School of Engineering and Applied Science * 


required to conform to the following regulations. 

A student who withdraws or is suspended, or is otherwise absent from th 
University for one semester or more, may re-enter and continue his work on) 
under the rules and regulations in force at the time of his return. 

If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material inform 
tion on an application for admission, registration card, or any other Univ a 
document, his registration may be canceled. If such falsification is discov? j 
after the student has established an academic record at the University, he " 
be subject to dismissal from the University. lig! 


Such a student will be ine 
(except by special action of the Faculty) for subsequent registration M ) 
University. 


ACADEMIC DISHONESTY 
Academic dishonesty on the part of any student will result in a discipli 
grade of F for the course involved and also may, upon the recommen sit) 
of the appropriate dean’s council, result in his suspension from the Univers 
for a stated period, at the end of which time he may petition for readin «y 
The disciplinary grade of “Failure -Academic Dishonesty” will be recore" of 
the course involved, and this grade will be employed in the computatio yl 
the quality-point index. A student so suspended shall be withdrawn 

other courses except those in which all work has been completed. 


) 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES " 

A student may not make any changes in his approved program of studies " 

out the approval of the Dean. Requests for change in class registration 

be made on a form provided in the School Office. ur 
During the seven days following the first day of classes of a semester, z 

may be added to the student's program with the approval of the instructo 


faculty adviser, and the Dean. ic d 
Courses may be dropped by undergraduate students without academ "yy 


alty only during the fourteen days following the first day of classes, V f| 
approval of the instructor, the student's adviser, and the Dean. Cou he 
be dropped by graduate students without academic penalty only within vty 
four weeks of a semester, with the approval of the instructor, the facu 
viser, and the Dean. 


of 


. ; s : etter T0 d 
A student who withdraws or is otherwise absent from the University s P 
semester or more must apply for readmission. If readmitted, he e ps 
work under the requirements and regulations in force at the time 


admission. .« class © 
Applications for withdrawal from the University or for change in € Notið” 


ule must be made in person or in writing to the Dean of the Schoo™ 
tion to an instructor is not an acceptable notice. 
Withdrawal from a course or from the Unive 
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WITHDRAWAL 


rsity, without academ! 
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cial penalty, requires the permission of the Dean of the School. Permission to 
withdraw from the 1 niversity will not be granted to a student who does not 
We a clear financial record 
Withdrawal from any course without academic penalty after the fourteenth 
e following the first day of classes of a semester may be granted by the Dean 
, Undergraduate students only under the following conditions: (1) exceptional 
op iPstances make the request necessary; (2) the request is submitted on the 
ar âl form for late withdrawal; (3) as of the date of request, the grades in 
ĉourses involved are C or better. In exceptional circumstances the Dean 
m authorize withdrawal for graduate students without academic penalty after 
vic" four weeks of a semester In all cases financial regulations governing 
lT'awal remain in full effect. 
a Charges for courses dropped without the approval of the Dean must be 
Y the student. Reporting the dropping of a course to an instructor does 


Not 
eflec; ; , 
fect its discontinuance. 


Otkprr. 


redi P . . w A 
"» loward a degree is given only after registration for and satisfactory com- 
lon z = 


standin Of the required work of a course or upon the granting of advanced 
“OUrge T A student who takes a course as an auditor may not take the same 
later for credit 
ane P request the Registrar will issue to undergraduate degree candidates a bal- 
maj in fet showing the amount of work completed and the requirements re- 
8 to be met for the degree 


T 
MNscnrp. 
Offic; 

2 ‘ E i > >Q 
of adl transcripts of student records are issued by the Registrar on request 
Wo io dent or former student who has a clear financial record. A fee of 

Olle 
lars is charged for each transcript 


TS OF RECORD 


SUM 
A a SCHOOL CREDIT 
t 


Nu E c E 
ident who plans to attend summer school at another institution and apply 


Write 30 earned toward graduation from this University must first secure the 
* ea 3PProval of the Dean. In no event will credit in excess of what might 
ned in à similar period in this University be recognized. 
ONT 
T IN s 
De NUOUS REGISTRATION 


BE . > ^ : 
degr Candidates are expected to maintain continuous registration until all 


bation requirements are satisfied. Students who have completed course "— 
Mingo c Uding the thesis) maintain continuous registration by paying t , 
Xe Este Ous registration” fee (see page 107). By failing to register for one 
The pra OT more, the student breaks his registration and must be readmitted. 
for Procedure for readmission to the graduate programs is the same as that 
Nie, “Feraduates (see page 15). A “Readmitted Student” is required to 
Stude, cademic requirements existing at the time of his readmission. 
t tap; ÙS must be registered during the summer if they elect to take courses, 
ri, B required examinations, are receiving guidance toward theses or dis- 
* OF are expecting to graduate at the end of the Summer Sessions. 
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GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


To be recommended by the Faculty for graduation a student must have met b 
admission requirement of the School; completed satisfactorily the scholam" 
curriculum, residence, and other requirements for the degree for which he? 
registered; and be free from all indebtedness to the University. Regi g 
either for course work or on the “continuous registration” fee basis, is req " 
for the semester or summer session immediately preceding the awarding of 
degree. » 

Application for Graduation.—Application for graduation must be fied 
the appropriate fee paid at the time of registration for the last semester Of 
mer session of the senior or final year. 


pi y 


p 


Students completing degree requirements during the Summer Sessio 
awarded diplomas (no formal convocation) September 30, provided they 
completed all degree requirements and have applied for graduation as ? 
of registration for the Summer Sessions. " 

Attendance and Conduct.—The University reserves the right to refuse @*, 
fer a degree upon a candidate whose attendance or conduct has been U 
factory. 


THE LIBRARY 


All students registered in the University have the privilege of using the 5 
versity Library. Its stacks are open, and all students are welcome to bro fi 
their leisure. The Student Identification Card, issued upon the payment © 
must be presented when books are borrowed for outside use. m 
The loan period for most books available for outside circulation is 30€ 
A fine of 25 cents is charged for each day a book is overdue, Any boo ys 
circulates is subject to recall by the Library if needed for reserve Or one | 
Reserve books must be used in the reserve reading room when the Le g: 
open, except that they may be withdrawn for overnight use beginning that’ 
p.m. A fine of 50 cents is charged for each hour or fraction thereof i : 
reserve book is overdue. Grades of a student are withheld until hi$ 
record is clear. 


All students using the University Library are expected to be familiar 


detailed regulations, available on application to any of the Library* 
desks. 


ith ip 
uo 


MILITARY LEAVE 


A student called to active duty may be granted military leave for the pet 
active duty, upon presentation to his Dean of a copy of his orders and 2 vir 
for such leave. The maintenance of "continuous registration" is not nto% | 
of the student on military leave; however, he must apply for readmissiO™ py 
University well in advance of the semester in which he expects to retul ei 
ments for tuition and fees which are not refunded to the student at "LÀ 
he is granted military leave will be maintained as a deferred credit ye 
count and use upon his return to the University. 


UNIVERSITY POLICY ON THE RELEASE OF STUDENT INFORMATION 


h Beneral, the policy of the U niversity is one of attempting to keep the stu- 
Mu record confidential and out of the hands of those who would use it for 
other than legitimate reasons. At the same time, the policy must be flexible 
ough not to hinder the student, the Ll niversity, or the community in their 
Bitimate endeavors 
^? inform: tion concerning a student will be released except as noted below: 
* Information such as whether or not the student is currently enrolled; 
attendance; verification of date and place of birth; degrees cammed, 
ay, date. major field or area of concentration, and honors received; — 
addresses and telephone numbers; school, college, or division of en- 
» and class; verification of signature; name and address of parent or 


2. The 
tithe er le 


€ issuance of formal tr: inscripts of record to recognized institutions of 
earning; the certification of academic achievement to the various recog- 
Professional associations (law, medicine, engineering, education, etc.). 

the dition; ul information will be released only on written — e 
d, "dent, or by court order or subpoena. If a subpoena is "m poe 
refers record is being subpoenaed will be notified and the subpoe 

erred to the Unive rsity’s legal counsel. 

file Overnment investigative agencies have no inherent right to access err 
fm, "d records. If expressly requested, properly identified represe 


ition 
federal, st; " or local government agencies may be given the inform 
under No, 1 above. 


Nive 5: 
VVERSITy POLICY ON SELECTIVE SERVICE INFORMATION 
i © Uniy 


when 

ersity notifies draft boards of a student's academic — e 
AS, ident requests or authorizes, in writing, that the draft board Z > 2n 
Ma “lective Service Information Card is put into the registration packet 2m L 
| nt who has not reached his 26th birthday, registered Mine nm 
: e 

This c sive of those in the National Law Center and the School o 


m 
"d My signature below, I aay authorize the University to m " 
Sard of my academic status in the University, or of any chang 


a 
emic status that occur during this semester. 

f í at occ | “a 
TN Student signs the card, the University then automatically or m 
lona eard. If the student does not sign the card, no notification her ons 
vith m Center students and students in the School of Medicine uat 

* appropriate dean's office for details of the policy in their schc 
lc 


TO Dismiss STUDENTS 


; m 
reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student - 
» Or from any class or classes, whenever, in the —— 
do ^ui the U niversity, the University Administration deems it a 


To MAKE CHANGES IN PROGRAMS 


j - s i ams without 
CN Nght is reserved by the University to make changes in progran 
never circumstances warrant such changes 
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RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 


ri 


The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve the f 
to modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations sh 
into force whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY | 
its poil 


The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property in T. 
ings. A "Lost and Found" Office is located on campus in the Safety W 


curity Office. 


RECENTLY ESTABLISHED REGULATIONS 


An Appendix (pages 149-50) contains regulations recently approved by 


University's Board of Trustees. 


Cooperative Programs — 


| 
ROPOLITAN 


CONSORTIUM OF UNIVERSITIES OF THE WASHINGTON MET 
AREA, INC. 
Five universities in Washington, D.C.—The American University, the o 
olic University of America, George Washington University, Georgetow™ aj 
versity, and Howard University— have formed a Consortium wee 
they are coordinating the use of their respective facilities. As the af 
develops, juniors, seniors, and graduate students in approved program tit 
to degrees in any one of the universities will increasingly have the OPP” uj 
to select from the combined offerings of all five universities the 
courses which best meet their needs. f 
Participation is limited to campus degree candidates. The following, 
ever, are excluded: freshman and sophomore students, and students $ 
Law, Dentistry, Medicine, and Theology. Law students are also excl ge 
participation, except for candidates for the degree of Master o 
George Washington University and Georgetown University. gi? 
Special courses, such as private instruction (as in music Or art) Fo 
study and courses in preparation for passing the language requirement ig! 
cluded from the Consortium program. Also excluded are cou 
Reserve Officer Training Corps programs. erii 
Students interested in taking courses at any of the four other uni w 
should consult the program announcements of the other univers! T 
sortium application forms and instructions are available from the ^i 
after the student has obtained his registration packet. In order to 
in the Consortium program (1) the graduate student must obtain the | 
of his adviser and should ascertain from the department of er 
where the course is taught whether or not he is eligible for the "mto 
whether there is a space in the class or (2) the undergraduate so 
obtain the approval of his adviser and must ascertain from the depu th 
the university where the course is taught whether or not he is elig! pou 
course and whether there is space in the class. Specific inquiries 


UNIVERSITY COMPUTER 
CENTER 


add Tesse, 


tit d to the Registrar. A student may not take courses at another univer- 
“Y th : ` 


are available at his own ‘ 
" * Student registers and pays at his own university for all Consortium 
ure, ) 


at 


AR l 
FORCE RESERVE OFFICERS TRAINING CORPS (AFROTC) 


mvg Partment of Aerospace Studies at Catholic University of —— — 
dic. S Of an agreement between George Washington University an 
niversity, offers a two-year AFROTC program. 

tom neces ful completion of the program qualifies the student for a seco 
"el-qualinn in the United States Air Force upon graduation. eee oe 
Rta yen Students may receive a Regular Officer appointment. The p : 
0 the n Signed to provide education that will develop skills and attitudes vita 
of lea Career professional Air Force Officer. Emphasis is placed on qualities 
POsiti ership and other attributes essential to progressive advancement into 
- Increasing responsibility as commissioned officers in the Air Force. 
tady, me Students who have two years remaining toward a baccalaureate or 
Wiz degree are eligible to enter the program. Each student must meet 
è si and mental standards set by the Air Force. Candidates must com- 
X Weeks of Field Training, conducted by the Air Force at designated 
ttp, ting the summer preceding enrollment into the program. A student 


: t 1 i i > - 
‘cone, STAM, so that all qualification criteria may be met in time for selec 


n E. 
The »deration in the spring. 
NUM gram is offered at Catholic l niversity. At the time of enrollment, 
Progr ation fee must be paid. There is no tuition charge. Students in the 


‘tig e "eceive a monthly retainer fee of $50. Uniforms and textbooks are 
Paid a, Without cost. Students participating in the Field Training phase are 


. ON University Computer Center 
T — 


He - -—— 


^ UNy 

d Ye COMPUTER CENTER is located on the first floor of Stuart Hall, 
Poses to ^ N.W. The facilities of the Center are available for academic 
m, Center on registered students and to members of the instructional staff. 
Lpa Whic 3 as its principal mission the provision of a powerful computing 
Center's Serves the University in its educational and research endeavors. 
Pty me gramming staff concentrates its efforts in conducting faculty 
ms, pe consulting with users in the preparation of complicated 
Omputer on’ Out computer-oriented research. Wan 
er With 256 enter equipment consists of an IBM system 360 ve 
Neh n-line st 000 positions of core storage, a 2314-disk storage unit - 

high , Orage for more than 200 million characters, à card rea 
* 8ailaby ‘peed line printer, and four tape drives. The principal lan- 
* to the user are FORTRAN IV, COBOL, Programming Lan- 
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guage One (PL/I), Assembler Language, and ALGOL. In addition, num 
ous utility, statistical, data manipulation, and simulation systems and § 
languages are available in the library of programs. Facilities are available 
a first-come, first-served basis for preparation of programs and data. 
Computer programming courses are offered by the School of Govern 
and Business Administration, the Department of Statistics, and the School | 
Engineering and Applied Science. In addition, many other departments ofi 
courses that utilize the computer as a research adjunct to course work. 
The Computer Center is open 24 hours a day from 8 a.m. Monday t0 


p.m. Saturday. 


) 


-— — 


THE SPEECH AND HEARING CLINIC offers diagnostic and remedial work for 


dren and adults with such communication difficulties as stuttering, ete 

palate speech, cerebral-palsied speech, and voice, articulatory, and hearing " 

lems. Diagnostic and remedial work is also available for persons W! amat 
d 


standard language usage due to such conditions as hearing loss, brain ) 
pe 


The Speech and Hearing Clinic 


mental retardation, and environmental factors. 

Fees.—The fee for an initial evaluation is $20. Fees for additional $l "m 
ized testing are dependent on the testing involved. The fees for indivi | 
speech or hearing therapy range from $3 to $10 a session. Fees are 
for full-time students enrolled in the University and for persons receiving 
therapy. Fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier. 


The Reading Center 


THE READING CENTER Offers individual diagnostic and corrective services foc? 
levels: primary, elementary, secondary, and adult. In addition, special ren 
improvement classes are conducted for high school and college students as 
as other adults. j 
A complete diagnosis includes psychological tests; vision, hearing, sg 
nance, and spelling tests; and various types of reading achievement an 


tude tests. Results are interpreted, and a written report is presente - 
ference with the parents or the individual. cold 
The special reading improvement classes for high school students, "A 
students, and other adults are offered throughout the year at stated n 
Emphasis is placed on improvement of vocabulary, speed, comprehension sj 
study skills. Instruction in spelling is also provided as needed. Mecham 
such as the tachistoscope, rate accelerator, and controlled reader are Y 
for increasing speed of comprehension. " 
Fees.—The fee for individual diagnosis is $60; for individual instruct w 
a lesson; for semi-individual instruction, $6 a lesson; for instruction ed f 
groups with common reading difficulties, $5 a lesson. Fees are red A 
full-time students currently enrolled in George Washington University: 
are payable in advance at the Office of the Cashier. 


| 


Veterans Education 


THE OFFICE OF 
Mlerans or wal 


benef ES 
“nefits. This Office also processes certification of enrollment and attendance to 


* Veterans Administration so that monthly allowances will be paid. 
J T 
Vhen feasible, 


THE REGISTRAR assists students entitled to educational benefits as 
orphans with any problems which may arise concerning their 


consul students entitled to benefits as veterans or war orphans should 

ans t the Office of the Registrar prior to submitting application to the Veter- 

Administration. All such students should obtain the instruction sheet issued 

M E Office of the Registrar, which sets forth requirements to be fulfilled 

and wd certification of enrollment can be made to the Veterans Administration. 
lich includes other information of general interest. 

20491 Veterans Administration is at 2033 M Street, N.W.. Washington, D.C 


E Alumni Associations 


E GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


t 
ir TIVES OF THIS ASSOC IATION are to unite the graduates who wish to 
i * themselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific purposes, 
jj, remote the general welfare of the l niversity. xh 
UN s members are those who have matriculated in any school of the Uni- 
à or ; and who have left the L niversity in good standing, or any person who 
as been a member of the teaching, research, or administrative staff of the 
Ose ED or of the Board of Trustees of the University. Active members are 
life E ele members who are current contributors (dues or otherwise) to or 
tio übers of The George Washington University General Alumni Associa- 
Mumni Association of any school of the University, or contributors to 
rge Washington University Fund. 


M Alumni Office is in Bacon Hall, 2000 H Street, N.W.. W ashington, D.C. 


Nive 


" e / 
De Geo 


All ; f < , 
tte alumni are urged to keep the Alumni Office informed of changes of ad- 


" U — : 7 , 
mni Occupation and to supply information with regard to their fellow 
i. j 


LN 

I NGINEER ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
» SITY, INC, 
563 "Bineer Alumni Association was organized in 1936 and incorporated in 
Pitar, “Ordinate with the General Alumni Association those activities of 
ity Interest to the engineering alumnus. The objectives of the 
: E the link between the graduates and Faculty of the School, to 
lene, ote 


the general welfare of the School of Engineering and Applied 
Long and of the 


Association 


University, to foster activities of the engineering organiza- 


lecogn: 
A bene sented by the University, and to advance the engineering profession 
à ! i 
ù 19e c 
Noo: 96 à board of directors, comprised of fifteen elected members of the 


lati 
a, atio ; 
Tad o N and the Engineers’ representatives Serving on the Governing 


he General Alumni Association, was established. The membership 


123 


SCIENCE 
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anded in 1969 to include the Dieci 
h from the Faculty of the Se 
Association are elected each 
berships as listed below! 


of the board of directors was exp 
Alumni Relations and one representative eac 
and the student body. Five members of the 
prior to the June meeting, to three-year board mem 
Term Expiring 1972 
John L. Wolfgang, Jr. 
Douglas L. Jones 

John R. Manning 
Delmer C. Ports 
Elmer W. Whitlock, Jr. 


Term Expiring 1971 
Solomon Fineblum 
Raymond P. Morales 
Arthur E. Proctor 

Edwin O. Stengard 
Edward A. Wareham III 


Term Expiring 1973 
Dulaney de Butts 
Matthew Flato 
William H. Holt 

James A. Sinsabaugh 
H. Moffette Tharpe, Jr. 


General Alumni Association Representatives 
Laurence R. Brown 

William H. Holt 

Edward A. Wareham III 


Director of Alumni Relations 
Ellwood A. Smith 


Faculty Representative 
Nozer D. Singpurwalla | 


Student Representative 
Donald Wallroth 


ST. 
At the June meeting each year the board elects officers for its operation 
ing the upcoming year. The officers for the year 1970-71 are: y 
President.—Douglas L. Jones, B.M.E. 1963, M.S. in Engr. 1965, D.Se 
200 N. Adams Street, Apt. 232, Arlington, Va. 22201 
Vice President.—Arthur E. Proctor, B.E.E. 1953; 10 


Adelphi, Md. 20783 
Secretary.—John L. Wolfgang, Jr., B.E.E. 1962, M.S. in Engr. 


54th Road, Apt. 411, Riverdale, Md. 20840 
Treasurer.—John R. Manning, B.S. in Engr. 
field Street, Arlington, Va. 22207 


523 Pinewood 
1961; 


1957, J.D. 1961; 2774 N. 


STUDENT 


THE OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT FOR STUDENT AFFAIRS develops suit 
and procedures to complement the University’s 
‘hese activities are implemented through the office 
Program, Housing, eg 
Alumni Career Services 


Life programs, policies, 
instruction program. 1 
the Dean of Students, Educational Opportunity 


tional Students, Student Activities, Student and sell 
dent Health Services, the University Center, and the University Coun 
Center. 


STUDENT SERVICES 


OFFICE OF THE DEAN OF STUDENTS 

The Office of the Dean of Students provides general counseling and inform 
tion services to individual students. In addition, the staff of this Office er 
sponsible for counseling and other programs within the residence halls. 
Dean of Students also works with the Adviser to International Studenti y 
Counselor and Coordinator of the Educational Opportunity Program, 
Director of Housing in the implementation of their programs. 


HOUSING i” 

Complete information concerning the University’s residence halls is pind 

from the Director of Housing, George Washington University, Uniw 
c 


D.C. 20006. Information concerning off-campus housing near the poi 
in private 
LÀ 


may be obtained at this Office. The reservation of rooms ! 
must be made by students. 

Admission to the University does not include a room reservation. a 
dent will receive, with his notification of acceptance, University res! er 
information, an application for residence hall space, a medical ee el 
form, and a declaration of intent to attend the University. The medi f 
ination form must be completed by the applicant and his physician og M 
turned to the University Student Health Services Office. The appli ue 
residence hall space must be accompanied by a $100 nonrefun lab | 
($200 for applicants admitted by early decision) Early decision aed "| 
must submit the deposit by January 15. The housing deposit 1$ s mic Ya 
ward the semester’s room charge. Rooms are leased for the aca, | 
and lease payment must be made by July 15 for the fall semester a 
ber 15 for the spring semester. 
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971-7 Residence Hall Rates per Person for Two Semesters* 


Room and Room 

R Food Service Only 
9r Men: 

^Ams Hall 

double room $1,310 $700 
cale TOOm......... , 1 j , à 1,260 650 
‘oun Hall 

tee room 1,335 725 
E room miii 1,285 675 J 
lag Ord Hall—double room .... 1,285 675 
Pris Hall (graduate students and upperclassmen ) 

Mine” room ; 1.335 725 
tell Han single room 1.385 75 
Ñ 

ia omen: 

Uu. , ` a 

teh Women’s Residence—apartment for three 775 
ü all (upperclass women) 

dog, Toom. 1,385 775 
Th ble room., 1.33 725 
ien Hall 

CN room, triple room, large room for four 1,335 - 

er room for four, suite for six 1,285 — 

M 

» SERVICE 


CUM 

Date E 9f Thurston Hall and all resident freshmen are required to partici- 
UN the food service plan. The plan is optional for all other residents. 
Roy anced Meals 


x are served cafeteria style five days a week (15 meals). 

Al a Payment does not cover University holidays or vacation periods. 

Hay, ; Cards admit bearer to the dining room in Thurston Hall and Mitchell 

Minn., dents of Calhoun, Crawford, Madison, and Strong halls are given 
e for the use of the dining room in the University Center. 

Wise. 

\ SON HALL APARTMENTS 


On Han Ke 
One Hall js a University-owned 
room and 54 efficiency 


MN and operated apartment house containing 
t ,. 

even Prior; . 

is hay, p rity for residency 


apartments. Graduate and married students 
until July 15 each year. Seniors and juniors 


NY for tved at least one year in University residence halls will be con- 

A ney after that date if space is available. All leases are for one 
Car. 

’ 1 


Wsrry n 
IE !Y COUNSELING CENTER 
EU» v .. ` i ] 
SP 8 Washington University Counseling Center provides services de- 


tes hej st Students with educational, social, and personal problems. These 
‘ ices A x Individual to evaluate his educational, personal, and social life. 
A di t 
(lla, 


J A of et include behavior therapy; individual and group coun- 


E academic difficulties; and the provision of remedial meas- 
NJ nd ud habits instruction (individual and group), programmed in- 
s the referral of students seeking help to qualified outside agencies. 

df 


Servic 
ervice plan subject to change 
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The Counseling Center also provides special assessment services in coop? 
tion with the School of Engineering and Applied Science, the Office of A 
sions, and other educational institutions. a 

Fees.—For students who are currently registered as degree candidates P, 
University, the fee is $20; for students currently enrolled in the University 
not as degree candidates, the fee is $60; for graduates of the University 
for community clients, $85. Fees for specialized testing are dependent 
the services involved. All fees are payable at the Counseling Center 


INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS 


International House is the campus center for students from foreign cout 
It serves also as the headquarters of the International Students’ Society 24 
seeks to promote international friendship and understanding by welco! pi 
its membership students from all countries, including those from the U 
States. po 
The Adviser to International Students has his Office in International if 
and is available each day throughout the school week for consultation ug 
migration regulations and on any matters concerning the social and 


welfare of the foreign student. | 


UNIVERSITY CENTER 
i 


The term University Center encompasses a building, an organization, ^ y 
program. The building is the University's center for community life. b 
physical instrument for implementation of the programs and objectives | 
organization. alu 
The organization, composed of students, faculty, administrators, and 
in the form of a three-board structure, provides an informal education y 
for individual and group activities adapted to the leisure-time inte d 
needs of the University community. It also provides training for t | 
involved in management of and programming for the Center: "L 
The primary purpose of the George Washington University Cente it 
continuing development of a broad cultural, intellectual, social, and rec y, 
program. Its secondary purpose is the provision of its various SC, gie | 
facilities to the campus community for the development of communi. | 
The Center houses a wide range of facilities to serve the needs -a | 
pus, including dining rooms and a rathskeller, a bookstore, lounges w” 


Í 
f l 
areas, a theater, bowling lanes and a billiard room, a University Ciub rg 


organization offices and workrooms, meeting and conference rooms, n d | 
mation center, music listening rooms, social areas, shower and dressing A 
lockers, and parking accommodations. | 
: 

STUDENT HEALTH SERVICES E 
lap ! ara dann ast OA 

The Student Health Service is an outpatient clinic designed to versit. al 


tered students with their health needs while attending the Unl™ 
service, located at 935 22nd Street, N.W. (in the University Clini’ od f 
assists with health conditions and medical emergencies by 8 vice d 
ment, proper referral when necessary, and cooperation with other 


and medical facilities. 


‘ 
à 


| p During the academic year. the hours are 9 
te Y, and 9 a.m. to 12 noon on Saturday, 

*r sessions are from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m 
i on, A Physician is in attend 
Or se 


a.m. to 10 p.m., Monday through 
The weekday hours during the 
; Saturday hours are 9 a.m. to 12 
ance during these hours. 
Tu rious illnesses or emergencies that occur when the Student Health 
T is closed, students may call the Medical Bureau (223-2200), 
both Mergency Room of the University Hospital for treatment. 
9f these services are solely the responsibility of the student. 
i» 8s for services that are not available through the Student Health Serv- 
tte such as X-ray and laboratory tests, specialty services, and consultations, 
| „must be paid by the student 
L" Student Health Service is available only to those Students who 
Im. enrolled in the University. A student who is not 
tus o as severed his connection with the University 
te," This service is not available between the | 
ster or summer session 
T Or summer session. 
udent intending to train for 
trp mination, 
p *Blate or int 
Wical Educ 


Or go to 
Charges for 


are cur- 
currently enrolled, or 
, is ineligible for this 
ast day of examinations for 
and the completion of registration for the next 
an athletic team is required to pass a medi- 
The University is not responsible for injuries received in in- 


ramural games, or in any of the activities of the Department 
ation. 


i 
"Lr AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
Weantition to the above service, the 
A and Accident Insurance, on an elective basis, 
lj, ments for insurance coverage are the re 
tja oity Assists in the subscri 
A iin fees during offici 
ion ent may subscribe 


Student Health Service has arranged for 


for full-time students, 
sponsibility of the student. The 
ption process by administering application cards 
al registration periods 


and pay for the coverage only when he pays his 
" ‘nd other fees at registration. For those few students who register late. 
A ripti T await : : 
è Ption will be available during official | 
ti 


ate registration. Subscription 
for those students who previously 
bscribe at that time. Students who participate in the 
vanced Registration Program must subscribe and pay for the cov- 
P? Darti le PPropriate date of the Summer Advanced Registration. Students 
d "ipate in the Pre-registration, conducted in April for the following 
Ahi ^ must subscribe for the coverage at the time of pre-registration 
CP * fee will be included with the tuit 


CN * registration will not be available 
" d and failed to su 
EY 
0 
hy n 


ion bill and must be paid by 
Me fee Cha : i . 
Y ee -arged and the coverage provided are effective, with minor varia- 
in Available folder), whether at the University, at home, or elsewhere, 
à 


"d M, basis— September through February for those subscribing for the 
Yea t Arch through August for those subscribing for the spring. The fee 
Ver fach official registration period will be the payment required for 


Pion for a 6-month Period and must be paid in full at the time of 


Policy .. ; 
m COntract is between the individual and the 
ETT, hospital or emergency room that acce 
era J 
knee De 
Healt 


insurance carrier and 


pts this type of medi- 
tails of the policy are contained in a folder available at the 
Service Office. 


t 
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STUDENT AND ALUMNI CAREER SERVICES OFFICE 


The Student and Alumni Career Services Office, Woodhull House, 2033 6 
Street, N.W., provides assistance to degree-seeking students and alumni se 
ing full-time, part-time, temporary, or permanent employment. 

The Office maintains a registry of positions available in many fields, bot 
locally and nationally, and refers qualified applicants for consideration. 
Office administers the On-campus Industrial and Government Recruit 
Interview Program for seniors and graduate students, in which private ani 
panies, government agencies, service organizations, public school systems, 
universities participate. The Office also handles the referral and place 
functions of the on-campus College Work-Study Program. Prospective tea 
may establish permanent credentials files in the Student and Alumni € a 
Services Office. This service includes files for alumni seeking college % 
university faculty and administrative positions. The Office also provides 
dividual interviews for students and alumni wishing career guidance. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE à 
of # 


The University recognizes the contribution that religion makes to the life ©, 
students and encourages them to participate in the various religious organi 
tions of their own choice. Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant bodies spon 
various groups and form a link between the University and the religious cu 
munity. The advisers of the religious organizations are available for co 
ing. ive’ 
Religious services in various traditions are provided regularly for the U 

sity community as announced. | 
DAVIS-HODGKINS HOUSE | 
The Davis-Hodgkins House is the student center of the School of Engine 
and Applied Science, providing lounges, reading rooms, and student org? e 
tion offices. The House provides convenient, comfortable facilities for 
change of ideas and good fellowship. lt 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


k 
À 
. ý z studen L 
The offices of the Vice President for Student Affairs, the Dean of " 
and the Director of the University Center are responsible for all co” 


phases of student life. t 
STUDENT ACTIVITIES OFFICE el n 
The Student Activities Office, located on the fourth floor of the Un" ag 


Center, is a service of the division of Student Affairs. It seeks to facilite 
phases of student activity; to maximize the opportunities for direct ! MN 
ment of students in co-curricular experiences and to locate and ut «ui 
munity and University resources for programs of mutual benefit 19 © (gf 
and the community. The staff assists student organizations in leadershif qf 
ing, programming, and community service projects. The Office also PA 
an information center for publicizing the University master activities os? t 
for registering and cataloguing campus organizations; for scheduling € 

| 


STUDENT LIFE 


'cilities. and for aiding communication between campus organizations. Stu- 
vats interested in Participating in any phase of University life, including so- 
€. cultural, community, or academic programming, Should acquaint them- 

8 With the Staff, services, and functions of the Office. 


TUE 


tt University believes in encouraging the development of responsibility and 
Deni in students by Providing Various avenues of expression within its 
Nie menta] Structure. Whether in residence hall governments, faculty-student 
i Y committees, school councils, or University Center boards, the opportu- 
ten T Student participation in University decision-making and policy imple- 
ag Aion is both substantial and varied. Student government, with the advice 
i ppo asel of offices of the Division of Student Affairs, reinforces the educa- 
ces through Practical living experience. 
t t Committee of Faculty and Students. 

need With facilitating all efforts to improve st 
ly raging student recommendations in all 
hj, cton which affect student life, 
ly, "d regulations governing the cc 
le; cific advisory powers in 


Tests of the student body 
eari 


r GOVERNMENT 


This Committee is officially 
udent-faculty relations, with 
areas of Faculty Senate policy 
and with recommending changes in the 
onduct of student life. The Committee 
any area concerning student-faculty relations or 
ng, 7$ Committee on Student A ffairs.- -The University Hearing Committee 
ij, ident Affairs. hears and decides all cases arising under the rules 
e 55 of the University governing student co 
MY sing under the rules and Tegulations of student governmental bodies 
tt of ent organizations. Its decisions take the form of advice to the Presi- 
M the University as to what action may be deemed appropriate in such 


and reg- 
nduct. It also hears and decides 


€ Hearing Committee has 


th,  udent organiz 
lori Su 


appellate jurisdiction in all cases first heard 
ations empowered to conduct regulatory hearings, with 
to reverse the findings and judicial actions taken by those bodies. 
Nore Caring Committee has original jurisdiction in those cases in which one 
‘th, Of the aforementioned bodies is a party to the case, or whenever one 
„ forementioned bodies yields its own original jurisdiction. The Com- 
liy, Binal jurisdiction also extends to cases arising under the Human 
Svat Act and under the regulations adopted by the University for the 
Me, O0 Of academic freedom. 
Ning hip is comprised of 6 students 
Y the President. Meetings are 
"ases, 


and 6 members of the faculty, all 
held monthly. Due process is guar- 


Ver 


_ TY CENTER GOVERNMENT 
Noni ; " : i , à s 

lVersity Center Governing Board is designed to advise upon and evalu- 
i op hall administration of the Center, subject to the authority of the 
Ons; Tustees, as delegated to the President of the University. Member- 
(jy, ats Of 7 students, 4 faculty, 2 administrators, and one alumni repre- 


T Center Operations Board, concerne 
"y Center, works coordina 


d with the policies related 


Operation of the tely with the professional 
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staff and within the framework of broad policies established by the Cel 
Governing Board. The Board consists of 11 student members. Its prim 
objective is to make the Center facilities as accessible, useful, and enjoyab 
possible for all members of the University community. 

Through its committee structure, the Program Board of the University c 
ter provides for a variety of cultural, intellectual, social, and recreational f 
grams on campus. The Program Board consists of 13 students. 


The control and administration of all student activities are outlined in The $ 
dent Handbook. 


THE ENGINEERS' COUNCIL 


The Engineers’ Council is the student governing body for the School of É 
neering and Applied Science, composed of elected representatives from * 
level class and from the graduate student body, from each student organizat 
in the School, the Business Manager of the Mecheleciv, and the House M 
ager of the Davis-Hodgkins House. The purpose of the Council is to prov 
liaison between the student body of the School and the Faculty, Admin! 
tion, and Student Government of the University in all matters affecting. 
general interests and welfare of the student body, the School, or the 
sity. The Council is maintained financially by the Engineers' Council fee P 
by each student in the School, and sponsors the engineers' student m 
Mecheleciv; the Engineers’ Mixers; Engineers’ Ball; and the Annual cud 
Tree Ceremony in the University Yard. Council meetings are open to al 
dents in the School. jish 

The Council acts as the directing body for Mecheleciv, which is publ | 
six times a year and is free to all students in the School. This magazin 
cludes campus and alumni news, a calendar of events, news of the § 
organizations, and articles on engineering by students and faculty mem 
The magazine is published by a student Board of Editors and a volunt 
dent staff. 


SPORTS f 


The University is a member of the National Collegiate Athletic ball teni 
all, 


Its teams participate in intercollegiate contests in basketball, base 
golf, rifle, soccer, wrestling, and crew. P p 

The University offers a broad program of extramural and intramu g pó 
activities for both men and women through the Department of Phys! 
cation. 


PERFORMING ARTS pro 


Students may participate in dance, drama, forensics, music, and radio i 
casting through the following organizations: Enosinian Debating pive 
George Washington University Dance Company; Station WRGW; b ge 
Chamber Choir, Chorus, Orchestra; and University Players. Each 
groups presents programs during the academic year. exhi 
With the cooperation of the Curator of Art, an annual student art 
presented. 


pit’ 


if MAJOR PROGRAM EVENTS 


af Recreation Program.—The University Center P 
8 “ttment of Physical Education arrange dances, 
| Mervals for all students. 

9p Concert Program. 


The Universit 
ro Once 


y Center Program Board sponsors a 
Tt each semester at which nationally known entertainers perform. 
"chestra Series. The University Orchestra offers 
Oughout the academic year. 
I Vhiversity Concert Series.- 
"herts throughout the 
Art Exhibit 


a series of concerts 


-The Department of Music offe 

academic year. 

i: $.—The work of locally, nationally, and internationally known 
45 is shown in monthly exhibits in the Dimock Gallery in Lisner Lounge 
| the art gallery of the L niversity Center 

f Winter Weekend.—Scheduled in the latter part of the fall semester, Winter 
kend includes Homecoming activities, theater productions, a carnival, and 

| "lic events. 


tligion in Life Program.—Special emphasis is g 
ntemporary society 
sters, 

Mring Weekend. 
t| dent 


rs a series of 


iven to the place of religion 
in this program of events during the fall and spring 


This is the traditional time for the award of honors in 


Mortar Board and Omicron Delta Kappa announce and 


j activities. 
A Mt their new members. Activities also include concerts and a cruise on 
| 
v 


9tomac. 


DENT ORGANIZA TIONS 
V 

NOR socie TIES 

i " : . à : 

ma Xi national scientific honor society, the 
tage original investigation 
ale stude 


Purpose of which is to 
in science, pure and applied. Outstanding 
nts in the sciences are eligible for full membership, and under- 
à, tes Who have shown marked ability in research may be elected to asso- 
4j Membership. ; i 
M ticambda Delta. A national fraternity established to encourage and 
wt igh Scholarship and attainment, membership in which is limited to 
Delp *shman women who attain a scholastic average of at least 3.50. 
leta g, An intersorority honorary society. s ; 
Care tema Rho-Tau Kappa Alpha.- A national forensic society. 
| Moy, and Key. An interf raternity honorary society. 
I." Board —A national society for senior college 
Onin” Olarship, and service. 
m On Delta Kappa.—A national fraternity emph 
dy Ular activities. 
hy Of Scarlet. —A service honorary society for sophomore 
M. fa Sigma.—A national fraternity, e 
Wm olarship and attainment, 
ly n Who attain 


ae 


e 
f 
í 
$ sty 
i 


women, stressing lead- 


asizing leadership in ex- 
and junior men. 
stablished to encourage and reward 
membership in which is limited to those fresh- 
a scholastic average of at least 3.50. 

b. M-A national engineerin 
levels” recognize scholarship and pr 
by EA Service honora 

Nga Pl.—A n 


£ honorary fraternity, the purpose of 
ofessional attainment. 
Ty society for sophomore women. 


ational engineering honorary fraternity, the purpose of 


and exemplary character. 


9 recognize distinguished scholarship 


rogram Board and the De- 
movies, and trips at frequent 
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American Society of Civil Engineers (Student Chapter). 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers (Student Chapter). 

Institute of Electrical and Electronic Engineers (Student Chapter). 

Society for the Advancement of Management. Membership limited to stw 
dents in engineering and public or business administration. 


Theta Tau (Gamma Beta Chapter)—A national professional (engineering) 
fraternity. Membership by invitation to outstanding students who have ^ 


PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


pleted successfully at least the first year in the School of Engineering and 
plied Science. 


SOCIAL FRATERNITIES 


Delta Tau Delta, Kappa Sigma, Phi Sigma Delta, Sigma Alpha Epsilon, sig 
Alpha Mu, Sigma Chi, Sigma Nu, Sigma Phi Epsilon, Tau Kappa Epsilon. 


SOCIAL SORORITIES 


Delta Gamma, Delta Phi Epsilon, Kappa Alpha Theta, Kappa Kappa Gam? 
Phi Sigma Sigma, Sigma Delta Tau. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 

* ) 
Academic Forum (student-faculty journal), The Cherry Tree (the an 
The University Hatchet (semi-weekly newspaper), Mecheleciv (engineers 


lication), The Rock Creek (literary magazine), Student Directory. 


RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS ! 


Baptist Student Union, B'nai B'rith Hillel Foundation, Christian Science y 
ganization, Eastern Orthodox Club, Episcopal Student Association, LU pr 
Student Association, Newman Club, Unitarian-Universalist Club, United C di 
tian Fellowship, Wesley Foundation, and a Religious Council comprised 

representatives of all religious organizations. | 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONS i 


Alpha Phi Omega (national service fraternity), Alpha Theta Nu (schola 
winners), Amateur Radio Club, Big Sisters, Black People's Union, Cun Ci 
International, Inc., Cheerleaders, Chess Club, Colonial Boosters, Colon! " 
Club, Commission on Model Government, Community Relations om" 
Cricket Club, Free University, Hostel Club, Indian Cultural Association, i 
national Students’ Society, Intersorority Athletic Board, Joint Fooó ! 
Board, Old Men, Organization of Arab Students, Panhellenic Association ge 
Band, Rappel Club, Residence Hall councils, St. Elizabeths Project, Sharia, 
diving Club, Station WRGW, Student Community Alliance, Student ori 
the National Speleogical Society, Student International Meditation 
Vietnamese Club, Young Americans for Freedom, Young Democrat ig 
Young Hegelian Society, Young Republican Club, Young Socialist Alli 


THE UNIVERSITY 


£o x A 


li, 
Story AND ORGANIZATION 


li E SEORGE w ASHINGTON UN 


in IVERSITY had its beginning in 1821 as The Colum- 
tha College in the District of Columbia. The name of the institution was 
cee In 1873 to Columbian University and in 

n 


1904 to The George Wash- 


lim, . Diversity. The debt of to George Washington whose 
^ £ 


It bears is an intangible one. 
iy. Orge Washington, as President and as private citizen, h 
ly the establishment of a National University in the Fe 
ht of at, while being instructed in the arts 
le the country would acquire the habits o 
à lig Judices and gaining at first hand 
ly “ory, of republican government 
ly, "ashington left a bequest of fifty 
LN an $ the endowment of a University 
lt Strict of Columbia, under the 


the University 


ad urgently insisted 
deral City. There he 
and sciences, students from all 
f good citizenship, throwing off 
a knowledge of the practice, as well 
To further the materialization of his 
shares of The Potomac Company 
to be established within the limits of 
auspices of the General Government, if 
(s Bvernment should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it." The 
ior never extended "a fostering hand." The Potomac Company passed 
hy hy vistence, and W ashington’s bequest became worthless. 
M Conscious of Washington's hopes, but motivated 
i, Ty urge and the need for a le 
ky nd laymen sponsored 


primarily by a great 
arned clergy, a group of dedicated min- 
^ a movement for the establishment of a college in 
NUS of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the Rev- 
iy, Uther Rice. they raised funds for the purchase of a site and petitioned 
ws for a charter. After much delay and amendment. Congress granted 
é CT Which was approved by President Monroe on February 9, 1821. To 
Ard the College's nonsectarian character it provided "that persons of 
Vl religious denomination shall be capable of being elected Trustees; nor 
hin y Person, either as President. Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused 
Mota” Into said College, or denied any of the privileges, immunities. or 
Dine thereof, for or On account of his sentiments in matte l 
NM a e entire time when the institution was known as Columbian C ollege, 
te '€S Were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and a half acres 
"i, , © present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets and extending north from 
hee ue to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. „The Medical School 
downtown. For the better part of the Columbian University period, 


rs of religion." 
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the buildings of the University were situated along H Street between Thirteen! 
and Fifteenth Streets. The Medical School group still remains there. 
During the last half century the University’s present plant has been develop 
in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy Bottom, 
tween Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania AVE 
Within a few squares are the White House, the Department of the Interion ^ 
State Department, the World Bank, and many other government offices 
international agencies. The area is not without its reminders of historic inter 
to the University. President Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 2017 Bs 
Street. The first President of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obad! 
Brown, was for fifty years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye Str p 
and Washington selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the site of the Natio 
University he hoped to see established. Af 
The University as it is now organized consists of Columbian College o^ 
and Sciences (undergraduate); the Graduate School of Arts and Science g 
professional schools, which include the National Law Center and the SC 
of Medicine, Engineering and Applied Science, Education, Government ( 
Business Administration, and Public and International Affairs; the Colleg 
General Studies; the Division of University Students; and the Summer so 
The George Washington L niversity is privately endowed and is goV€ fd 
a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees of which the president is an ex 9 


member. 


THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


are housed in the University PT 


The Library collections of the University 
| in the departmental libraries 


the general library of the University, anc 
and medicine. «il uU 
These collections contain over 517,000 volumes—about 367,000 1n in? 


about 107,000 in the Law Library, and about 43, w 
; dded ©. 


versity Library, 
Medical Library. Approximately 30,000 volumes a year are à 
Library's resources. Endowments, supplementing the University approp" 
provide books in the fields of American civilization, American lite (t! 
foreign service, history, public finance, and the social sciences; and £^ gd 
many sources have enriched the collections. The Libraries currently 
4,500 periodicals. É at , 
Information concerning the use of the Libraries may be obtained 
Library service desks. " 
The Library is administered for the curricular, reference, and ree is j 
needs and interests of the students. Instruction in the use of the library ga 
upon request by the reference librarians. The Library endeavors t° ur 
dents and all members of the University to use the rich library " 
Washington and the unusual opportunities they offer for extensive 4 
Interlibrary loan arrangements are maintained with other libraries in 
and in the United States. .. Lib 
The student has access to the Library o! Congress, the Public m^» 
the District of Columbia and its branches, the libraries of the Pan gl 
Union, the Bureau of Railway Economics, the U.S Department of oie 
the Smithsonian Institution, the National Library of Medicine, and ‘tio f 
other great special collections of the government departments. ull al 
uate students at George Washington | 


licatio? 


Jniversity may, upon app 


THE UNIVERSITY 


Office of the Director of Libr 


aries, 
: Ermits direct borrowing 


be issued a Consortium library card which 
from the libraries of the other € onsortium institutions. 
"Xcept during the summer intersession and vacation periods, the hours of 
nigh Jniversity Library are Monday through Friday, 8:30 a.m. to 12:00 mid- 


ilr Saturday, 9:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m.; Sunday, 1:00 p.m. to 12:00 mid- 
| "ig t. x 


| "HE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 1970-1971 


| 
| ^W Chairman 

h y Phillips, LL.B., LL.M. 
nts Matlack Mitchell, M.A.. 
ohn W, Thompson, Jr., B.A 


ard Karrick Morris. | L.D., 
arles Emor Vice Chairman 
Sec retary 


, Assistant Secretary 


| Robert C 
| a erett | 
| Raroig 


alhoun Baker. LL.D 
lollis Bellows, B.A., M.A. 
Keith Bradford B.A..] L.B 
tee A. Butler, LL.B 
, timer Maxwell ( aplin, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D.. ] L.D 
wd Carmichael. Ph D., Sc.D., LI D., Litt.D., L.H D DLL: 
- ( àssin Carusi, M.A., J.D. 
Min’ € hristian Clausen, J.D. 

"Y 1cqueline Cochran, L.H.D.. LI D., Sc.D 
Na ald C, Cook, B.A., M.B.A., 


EC J.D., LL.M., LH.D., LL.D 
ll Filmore Dowling, B.A., M.D., Sc.D 
loin’ F. Duncan 


o, Onner Duncan, B.A ndm LI" 
im. tman Elliott, M.A. Ed IL LP 
Officio 


ie Katharine Graham, B.A 

Rihar Bell Grosvenor, B.S., Sc.D., LL.D 
hoop. Harrison, B.A.. M. A. 
he Hays, BA. JD. LL.D. ] H.D., D.C.L., D.D., HH.D 
loseph H, Hirshhorn 

^ b. Hughes, B.S., J.D., LL.M.. LL. D 
LA A Jennings 
Madge latthew Kennedy, LL.B., B.A.. LLD 
Pang’ A. ] indner, B.A. in Govt 
hy, 0 Jerome Lunding, LL.B., LL.D 
CN Milbank, Jr., B.A., M.B.A 
iei" Leon Munter, BA, LLB. LI D 


li Ann Henry Oliphant, B.S, M.S. M.D. 
Ny WV: Owen, B.S. in C.I , B.A 
| ii Dil 


le E. On Ripley II, Ph.D., L.H.D.. Sc.D 
| Ceto Indley Rush, J.D., LL.D. 
? D, Smith 


"| 
li E. Smith 
| Te R 
Su 


President of the L niversity, ex 


üthbone Smith, B.S.C. 
; Van, Jr., B A 
"i by the 


Alumni 
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*William Gregg White, B.S. in C.E. 
John Johnston Wilson, LL.B. 

Watson W. Wise, Ph.B. 

Stephen Russell Woodzell, B.S. in E.E. 
James Otis Wright, B.S., J.D. 


HONORARY TRUSTEES 


Walter Maximillian Bastian, LL.B., LEE 
Newell Windom Ellison, B.A., LI .B., LL.D 
Charles Carroll Glover, Jr., M.A., LE LLL 
John Edgar Hoover, LL.M., LL.D., Sc.D., D.C.I 
Alfred Henry Lawson, LL.B., 1 L.D. 
John Keown McKee 
Benjamin Mosby McKelway, Litt.D. 
Sidney William Souers, B.A., LL.D. 

| Lewis L. Strauss, Sc.D., LL.D., I H.D. 

' Alexander Wetmore, Ph.D., Sc.D. 
Lloyd Bennett Wilson 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 1970-1971 
| Lloyd Hartman Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President ic 
Harold Frederick Bright, Ph.D., Provost and Vice President for Academ! 
A ffairs 
Henry William Herzog, B.S., Vice President and Treasurer 
Seymour Alpert, B.A., M.D., Vice President for Development 
H. John Cantini, Jr., LL.B., Vice President for Administration | 
William David Johnson, B.S., Director of the Budget 
Louis Harkey Mayo, B.S., J.S.D., Vice President for Policy 
Special Projects 
William Parkhurst Smith, Jr., B.A., M.B.A., Vice President fo 
Frederick Russell Houser, M.A., Registrar 
Joseph Young Ruth, B.A., Director of Admissions 


Studies and 


r Student Ape 


| | * Nominated by the Alumni 
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: Administration 


i 
Mld Liebowitz, D.Ae.E 


, Dean of the School of Engineering and Applied 
P Clence 


Vi 

lp Mehmet Arkilic, Ph.D., Acting Assistant Dean of the School of Engi- 
Af *ring and Applied Science 

"d Martin Freudenthal, D.Sc., A 


pri, Mechanical, and Eny 
V or the 


cting Chairman of the Department of 

ironmental I ngineering; Director of the Institute 

Study of Fatigue, Fracture, and Struc tural Reliability 

heey nt Kahn, D.E.E., Chairman of the Department of Electrical Engi- 

Mam © and Computer Science 

Adm; Henry Marlow, Ph.D., Chairman of the Department of Engineering 
‘istration and Operations Research; 

hy Ment Science and Engineering 

a, ward Duberg, Ph.D., Director of the 

A, "d Garrick, B.S., 


Director of the Institute for Man- 


NASA-Langley Graduate Program 
Assistant Director of the NASA-Langley Graduate 


ln sram j 
à ; y f LE 

d Hixon, Jr., B.S., Administrator of the NASA-Langley Graduate 

\°eram 
J . . M 7 

M Ohnston Cole, Assistant Administrator of the NASA-Langley Graduate 

‘nom 


Eme a 
ty, orson Mansfield, B.S. in E.E. 


E. . Director of the Continuing Engineering 
dui “ation P 


rogram 
‘Me ie onald Brown, B.S.. Continuing Engineering Education Officer 
Jj E^ Hooper, M.S., Research and Resources Officer 
"re ppdfannion, B.A : Director of Engineering Admissions 
Owitz, B.A., Executive Assistant to the Dean 


4 COUNCIL 
"w 


Witz (Chairman), R.R. Fox, W.K. Kahn. P.S. Shane 
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ACADEMIC CONSULTANTS 
of the Division of Engineering, Ne 


neering 


Ernst Weber, Ph.D., Chairman Designate 
tional Research Council 
Lofti A. Zadeh, Ph.D., Chairman of the Department of Electrical Engi 


and Computer Sciences, University of California, Berkeley 


Advisory Council* 


for the School of Engineering s 
ation between the School & 

Il as between © 
programs 


THE PURPOSES of the Advisory Council 
Applied Science are to strengthen communic 
other colleges, schools, and divisions of the University as we 
School and the University's Board of Trustees; to advise on the 
in the School and to help interpret these 


instruction, research, and service 
and to stimulate support for the 


grams to the community and the Nation; 
tinued development of the School and its programs. 


MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL FOR 1970-71 


i z e 
n R. Woodzell (University Trustee), President, Potomac Ei 


Chairman: Stephe 
tric Power Company 
Raymond L. Bisplinghoff, Dean, 
tute of Technology 
Bruno A. Boley, Chairman, 
chanics, Cornell University 
George M. Bunker, President, Martin Marietta Corporation 
J.P. Chambers, President, Melpar Division of American Standard 
Julian Eisenstein, Chairman, Department of Physics 
Moses Freedman, Vice President, Blake Construction Company ica 
Alfred M. Freudenthal, Acting Chairman, Department of Civil, Mecha" 
and Environmental Engineering 
Eugene G. Fubini, Engineering Consultant 
Martin Goland, President, Southwest Research Institute 
Donald Gross, Associate Professor of Engineering and A pplied Science 
William J. Harris, Jr., Vice President, Research and Test Department» 
ciation of American Railroads 
Walter R. Hibbard, Jr., Vice President, 
Corning Fiberglas Corporation 
William Holt, Partner, Diller, Brown, Ramik & Holt poi 
Bernard A. Schriever, General USAF (Ret.), Chairman of the 
Schriever & McKee Associates, Inc. 
Arthur W. Sloan, Chief Executive Office 
Lewis L. Strauss (University Honorary Trustee 
G.R. Tatum, Vice President, Vitro Corporation 
Edward G. Uhl, President, Fairchild-Hiller Corporation 
Donald Wallroth, Student 


ag teat sr sti 
School of Engineering, Massachusetts In 


; e 
Department of Theoretical and Applied M 


Research and Development, 


r, Susquehanna Corporation 
), Corporate Trustee 


e Vice President for Academic Affairs, 


* The President of the University, th 
nce are ex officio members of the Advisory 


School of Enginering and Applied Scie 


FACULTY AND STAFF 
OF INSTRUCTION 


Ernst Weber, Chairman Designate, Division of Engineering, National Research 
Council 
told A. Wheeler, Chief Scientist, Wheeler Laboratories, Inc. 
‘Mes F, Young, Vice President—I ngineering, General Electric Company 
LA, Zadeh, Chairman. Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer 
Sciences, University of California, Berkeley 


i Faculty and Staff of Instruction* 


EMERITUS 


benjamin Carpenter Cruickshanks, Professor Emeritus of Mechanical 
Engineering 


BS. in M.E. 1920, George Washington University 


ACTIVE 


Ab A 
*Lelfattah Abd-alla, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
ED 1960, Ain Shams University, Egypt; M.S. 1963, Alexandria University, Egypt; Ph.D 
969, University of Maryland 
“elvin Dayne Aldrich, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
m œ 1963, West Virginia University; M.S. 1965, D.Sc. 1968, University of Virginia 
“arles Anello, Associate Professorial Lecturer in I ngineering 
" * 1958, Towson State College; M.S. 1962, D.Sc 1964, Johns Hopkins University 
P Mehmet Arkilic, Professor of Applied Science; Acting Assistant Dean 
d the School of Engineering and Applied Science 
eB. 1946, Cornell University; M.S. 1947, Illinois Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1954, 
rthwestern University 
Na , n r - " . 
(dd Oliver Baechler, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Cy ‘SE, 1960, M.S. in Engr. 1964, George Washington University 
plantine Balanis, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
“in E.E. 1964, Virginia Polytechnic Institute; M.E.E. 1966, University of Virginia 


hard Ww 


c . i h 
Bs alker Barnwell, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
™ 1961, M.S. 1962, Auburn University; Ph.D. 1968, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
i : i . 

E Horrigan Blakey, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

Usi, in C.E, 1954, University of Notre Dame; M.S. in Engr. 1962, George Washington 
) 


G Special Lecturer in Engineering 
2, Ripon € ollege; M.S. 1964, Purdue L niversity 
B Edward Bi ady, Associate Professorial Lec turer in Engineering 
Aue? E.E, 1945, University of Nebraska; M.Engr. 1959, University of California, Los 
b les 
‘ty, 
ar 
wd Howard Braun 
ince 
` 1948, M.A. 1950, Columbia University 


Associate Professor o Engineering and Applied 
Á pp 


de al Adjunct Professors, Associate Professors, Assistant Professors, and Instructors consti- 
Aculty, The President of the University, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the 

hU the P © University, and the Director of Admissions of the University are ex officio mem 
N, āculty, This listing of the Faculty and Staff of Instruction is for the academic year 


SCIENCE 
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Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.S. 1962, Clemson University; M.S. 1965, University of Virginia 
in Engineering 


Robert Wayne Bublitz, Associate Professorial Lecturer 1 
B.S. 1962, M.S. 1963, Oklahoma State University 

John Dennis Buckley, Assistant Professorial Lectur 
B.S. 1950, St Lawrence University; B.S. 1959, M.S. 1961, 
Iowa State University of Science and Technology 


Assistant Professorial 
Turkey; 


Miles Melvin Bruce, Assistant 


er in Engineering 


Clemson University; ph.D. jd 


Mehmet Izzi Celebiler, Lecturer in Engineering ; 
M.S. 1963, Istanbul Technical University, Ph.D. 1968, University of Pennsylva?? 
Chao-Mei Chen, Assistant Professor of 

B.S. 1947, National € entral University, China; 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer i 
Kung University, Taiwan; M.S 1962, Chiao Tung Un 
Ph.D. 1969, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
„er in Engineering 
Taiwan; M.S. in E.E. 


Engineering 

M.S. 1964, University of 
n Engineering 
iversity, 


Maryland 

Ming Hui Chen, ws 
B.S. 1960, Cheng Taiwan 
1964, Utah State University; 

Pi-Fuay Chen, Assistant Professorial Lectur 
B.S. in E.E. 1956, Taipei Institute of Technology, 
Polytechnic Institute; D.Sc. 1968, University of Virgi 


Joseph Shih Wei Chi, Associate Research Professo 


Applied Science 
B.S. 1960, Ph.D. 1965, University of London, England 

John Mason Clark, Associate Professorial Lecturer in E ngineering 
B.E.E. 1956, M S.E. 1958, Ph D. 1966, University of Florida 

James Kyle Cooper, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1958, University of Kentucky; M.D. 1962, Vanderbilt University 


Paul Arthur Crafton, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.M.E. 1944, City College, New York; M.S. 1950, Ph.D. 1956, University of Maryland 


William Fay Crosswell, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1952, Virginia Military Institute; M.S. 1954, Air Force Institute of Te 


ton, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
llege; M.S. 1949, California Institute of Technology; Ph. 


1962, Virginia 


nia 
r of Engineering and 


chnology 


Jesse Cameron Den 
B.S. 1948, Swarthmore Co 
Texas A&M University 

John Edward Duberg, Adjunct Profess 
B.S. 1938, Manhattan College; M.S 1940, Virginia P 


University of Illinois 


or of Engineering 
te; Ph.D. 1948, 


olytechnic Institu 


John Eftis, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science «! 
B.C.E. 1952, City College, New York; M.S. in C.E. 1958, Columbia University; ^" 
George Washington University 

ngineering and Applied Sc d 


Marvin Eisenberg, Associate Professor of E 
1953, University of Miami; M.S. in Engr. 1954, Ph.D. 1961, Univer? 


B.S. in E.E. 
Florida 
William Joseph English, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering o 
B.S. 1963, St Vincent College; B.S. in E.E. 1964, M.S. in E.E. 1965, Ph.D e 
Mellon University ni 
Lecturer in Enginee" as 


Associate Professorial 
Massach 


niversity; M.S. 1958, D.Sc. 1962, 


Wayne Douglas Erickson, 
B.S. 1954, M.S. 1955, Michigan State U 
Institute of Technology 

Associat 

f Detroit; 

»fessorial Lectt 

g; M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 

fessor of Engineering 

kins University; Ph.D. 1952, University of paris 


er in Engineering 


e Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1965, University of Michigan- 
irer in E ngineering 
1967, University of W 


James Edward Falk, 

B.E.E. 1960, University o 
Assistant Pre 
( Wyomin 


Gerald Farmer, i 
isconsin 


B.S. 1956, University © 


Charles Feldman, Adjunct Pro 
B.A. 1944, M.A. 1949, Johns Hop 


e 


Professorial Lectur 


Joseph Peter Fennell, Associate 
1949, Princeton University 


B.A. 1948, M.A. 


FACULTY AND STAFF 
OF INSTRUCTION 


loseph Foa, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 


Rome, Italy 
Raymond Richard Fox, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. in C.E. 1949, M.S. in C.E. 1952, University of Washington 


Robert William Fralich, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.Ac.E. 1947, University of Cincinnati; M.Ae.E. 1952, University of Virginia; Ph.D. 1963 
irginia Polytechnic Institute 
Alfred Martin Freudenthal, Professor of Civil and Materials Engineering 
C.E, 


Niversity, Czechoslovakia 


Clifford Lynn Fricke, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


Dr.Ing. (M.E.) 1931, Polytechnic Institute of Torino, Italy; Dr.Ing. (A.E.) 1933, University of 


1929, D.Sc. 1930, Prague Institute of Technology, Czechoslovakia; M.S. 1930, Prague 


B.s, 1947, University of Nebraska; M.S. 1956, University of Virginia; Ph.D. 1967, Virginia 


j Polytechnic Institute 
‘ffrey Alan Friedhoffer, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
BEE, 1963, M.E.E. 1965, Ph.D. 1968, University of Delaware 


liam Henry Fuhr, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
R S. in E.E. 1954, M.S. 1957, Tulane University of Louisiana 

Obert Earle Fulton, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
l Bs, 1953, Auburn University; M.S. 1958, Ph.D. 1960, University of Illinois 
“Edward Garrick, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 

i S, 1930, University of Chicago 

Chae] Paul Gaus, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
à S. 1954, M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1959, University of Illinois 


Obe , - Hle i 
tt Norman Gold, Associate Professorial Lec turer in Engineering 
A. 1951, B.S. 1953, M.S. 1954, University of Chicago 


tire , A : n " . ] , 
€Y Archibald Gorman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
C E, 1958, Cornell University; M.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, California Institute of Technology 


Ons : : 
ald Gross, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
j,.- 1956, 


lay; Carnegie-Mellon University; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, Cornell University 
E Arnold Guildner. Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
* 1948, M.A. 1949, University of Nebraska; Ph.D. 1954, Massachusetts Institute of 
Cet ee 
4 fatthew Harris, Visiting Associate Professor of Applied Science 


Broo Queens College, New York; M.S, 1962, Ph.D. 1966, Polytechnic Institute of 
yn 


JB TREE , n . 
B ! Klaire Harris, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
Rg ™ 1921, M.S. 1923, University of Oklahoma; Ph.D. 1932, Johns Hopkins University 
Tt Re 1 k aes 
as. Bernard Heller, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
Centi l » M.S. 1948, Ph.D 1951, St. Louis University 
the " " 13 
ater Hintze, Research Professor of Electrical Engineering 


" hen 1927, M.S. 1929, Technological College, Breslau, Germany 


Bis Michael Hlavin, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
DN ™ E E. 1957, M.S. in E.E 1962, Case Western Reserve University 


» Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


E 1948, M S. 1949, Wayne State University 


tg, "Tun Horowitz, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
| lis 4 i 1965, City ( ollege, New York; M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1969, New York University 
Shin-Li 
y; 1956, 
has, Jniversity of Vermont 
k ag Joseph Hughes, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Q D, University of Miami; M.S. in Engr. 1965, George Washington University 


| 
| 


d 


'G s a s : 
m vo9dsell Hull, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
» Worcester Polytechnic Institute; M.S. 1966, Northeastern University 


Huang, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
National Taiwan University; B.S. in E.E. 1961, Ohio University; M.S. in E.E. 
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Raul Ricardo Hunziker, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering ) 
M.S. in Ae.E. 1948, M.S, 1951, Ph.D. 1955, National University of La Plata, Argentina 


Barry Ira Hyman, Associate Professor of Applied Science 4 
B.Ae.E. 1958, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; M.S. 1961, St. Louis University; Ph.D. ! 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

Donald Herbert Jermain, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1942, University of Maryland; M.S. 1960, Stevens Institute of Technology | 

Daniel Palmer Johnson, Adjunct Professor of Engineering d 

í i 
B.S. 1930, McPherson College; M.A. 1933, University of Kansas; Ph.D. 1939, University 
Wisconsin 

Kenneth Johnson, Professor of Engineering Administration 
B.A. 1931, Indiana State University; Ph.D. 1937, Purdue University 

Douglas Linwood Jones, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied 


Science } 
B.M.E. 1963, M.S. in Engr. 1965, D.Sc. 1970, George Washington University 
Walter Kurt Kahn, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.E.E. 1951, Cooper Union; M.E.E. 1954, D.E.E. 1960, Polytechnic Institute of Brook? 
John Kaye, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. in M.E. 1939, M.S. in M.E. 1948, California Institute of Technology 


Ali Muhlis Kiper, Associate Professor of Engineering D p 
M.S. in M.E. 1950, Technical University of Istanbul, Turkey; M.S. in M.E. 1954, Ph | 


Purdue University 
Edwin Thomas Kruszewski, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineers, | 
B.S. 1942, Carnegie-Mellon University; M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1968, Virginia Polyt 
Nicholas Kyriakopoulos, Associate Professor of Engineering 
B.E.E. 1960, M.S. in Engr. 1963, D.Sc. 1968, George Washington University " 
Roger Henry Lang, Assistant Professor of Engineering and A pplied Scit 
B.S. in E.E. 1962, M.S. in E.E. 1964, Ph.D. 1968, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn ring 
Bhagawandas Pannalal Lathi, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engine si 
B.E. 1955, Poona University, India; M.S. 1957, University of Illinois; Ph.D. 1961, 
University | 
*George Koo Lea, Assistant Professor of Applied Science m 
B.M.E. 1960, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1966, Virginia Polytechnic Ins 
Francis Scott LeBeau, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.XE.E.) 1966, George Washington University; M.A. 1967, Harvard University oj 
Harold Liebowitz, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science; Dean 
School of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.Ae.E. 1944, M.Ac.E. 1946, D.Ae.E. 1948, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn | 
Elmer Lipsey, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering — of ecto | 
B.S. 1944, U.S. Coast Guard Academy; M.S. in E.E. 1958, Air Force Institute | 


Myron Edwin Lunchick, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Enginee 


ring 
B.S. 1948, Worcester Polytechnic Institute; M.S. 1949, Louisiana State University; ^^" 


1952, University of Illinois 

Robert Edward Lyons, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineer" m 
B.S. in E.E. 1950, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.S. in E E. 1953, ra 
University of Maryland 

Neil MacGregor, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1945, St. Andrew's University, Scotland 

William Henry Marlow, Professor of Applied Science 
B.S. 1947, St. Ambrose College; M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of lowa | 


Patrick John Martin, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1962, Iona College; M.S. 1965, George Washington University 
Warren Mason, Research Professor of Engineering 
versity | 


B.S. 1921, University of Kansas; M.A. 1924, Ph.D. 1928, Columbia Uni 


* On leave of absence 1970-71. 
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Alvin Greene McNish 


Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
A, 1924, M.A 


1931, Gee rge Washir 


Arnold ( harles Meltzer. Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied 


gton University 


3. in Engr 1958, M.S. in Engr. 1961, D.Sc. 1967, George Washington University 
ard Ẹ ugene Merwin, Assistant Professorial I ecturer in Engineering 


S. in E.E, 1943, Ph.D. 1965 University of Pennsylvania; M.S. in E.E. 1960, Syracuse 
Diversity 


Frederic Alan Miercort, Associate Prof« ssorial Lecturer in Engineering 


» 1959, Massachusetts Institute of 
Niversity of ¢ 


Herbert Fr 


Rich 


olorado; Ph.D. 1968 


ancis Mitchell, Jr., 


Stanford University 


issistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Us 1938, George Washington University M.A. 1946, M.E.S. 1947, Ph.D. 1948, Harvard 
M “Diversity 
Maurice : , ^ 
urice Morin. Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
i E" 1955, Boston Ur init 
0 À i i 
à. Henry O'Hara, Assistant Professor al Lecturer in Engineering 
Unis 60. University of Arizona; M.S. 1962, University of Pennsylvania; Ph.D. 1968, Catholic 
ersity of Ameri 
Wal ’ 4 erica 
t £ , 
" Olstad, Assoc iate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
U * 1954, Brown University; M.S 1958, Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D. 1967, Harvard 
niversity 
Robert p, 
E Perry, Associate Professorial Le« turer in Engineering 
7» 1950, Pennsylvan a St 


ate University; M.S. 1951, Purdue University 
arles F "nw * 
Tw Edward Pinkus, Assistant Professor of Engine ering Administration 


M ~“ B.S. 1960 Rutgers University; M.S. 1962, Cornell Ur varilo 
anuel Jon, 3 : 
B el Jack Queijo, Associate Professi rial Lecturer in Engineering 
Vig Worcester Polytechnic Institute; M.S. 1954, University of Virginia; Ph.D. 1963, 
Sa nla Polytec hnic Institute 
"^Imue] 
Bs Joseph Raff, Professorial Le turer in Engineering 
loh ni ^ City College, New York; M.S. 1950, Ph.D. 1957, University of Maryland 
np 
Bs hilip Raney, Associate Profe ssorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Phili D 54, M.S. 1957, Ph.D. 1959, Purdue University 
p 
Bs on Robers Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
loge N », M.S 1967, W ashington University; Ph.D. 1968, Northwestern University 
p , . " 
— Rocchio. Jr Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


Derry "Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1966, Harvard University 
"E, 19«« ay Rohlfs, Assistant Pro 
Loui p M.S. in Engr. 1959 


» Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
» University of Michigan; M.E.A. 1961 George Washington University 


fessorial Lecturer in Engineering 
George Washington University 


ate Professorial Le turer in Engineering 
Ph.D. 1966, University of Mict 
Bs, sn Ward Sandler, Lecture 


gar 


r in Engineering 


ew York Un versity; M.S. 1966, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 


w TM 
Diplom Robert Saunders, 


M 5 Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Ge. lana M.E, 1947, 


Technical University of Budapest, Hungary; Ph.D. 1959, University of 


Be Say 
BER e Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
alter * d George Washir gton University 
Bs Troll Sc 


(Com, ales, issistant Professorial Lec turer in Engineering 
WT MUunications) i 


967, M.S. 1970, Ge rge Washington University 


Technology; M.A. 1959, Harvard University; M.S. 1962, 
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Leonard Schuchman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.B.A. 1957, B.E.E. 1960, City College, New York; M.S. 1962, Stanford University 


Gerhard Schueller, Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering 


Technology, Graz, Austria; Ph.D. 1970, Stanfor 


Diplom-Ingenieur in € E. 1967, Institute of 
University 

Victor Selman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1956, New York University; M.S. 1960, Stevens Institute of Technology; D.Se- 
George Washington University 


Assistant Professorial Lecturer in E ngineering 
1958, Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore 


1969. | 


Bhupendraprasad Shah, 
B.E. 1956, Baroda University, India; M.E 
India; M.E.E. 1961, Syracuse University 

Presson Scott Shane, Professor of Engineering Administration 
B.S. in Ch.E. 1941, University of Kansas; M.S. 1946, Massachusetts Institute 


George Walter Shelhorse, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
J.D. 1951, George Washington University 


Arnold Roy Shulman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E.E. 1948, New York University; M.S. in E.E. 1953, Newark College of Engineering 


Nozer Darabsha Singpurwalla, Associate Professor 0j Applied Science us 


B.S. 1959, B.V. Bhoomraddi College of Engineering and Technology, Hubli, India; 
(LE.) 1964, Rutgers University; Ph.D. 1968, New York University 


Rosedith Sitgreaves, Visiting Professor of Applied Science "T7 
B.A. 1935, District of Columbia Teachers College; M.A. 1940, George Washington | 
sity; Ph.D. 1953, Columbia University 

Nicholas Arthur Sloan, Assistant Professor 0j Engineering 
B.S. 1956, University of Maryland; M.S. 1967 George Washington University 

Herbert Ernest Smith, Professor of Engineering and A pplied Science —  . jy 
B.S. 1930, C.E. 1932, City College, New York; M.S. 1936, Ph.D. 1940, New York Unt 
Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied 


of Technolo 


Joseph Borden Smith, Jr., 
Science 
B.S. in E.E. 1933, University of Florida M.E.A. 1956, D.Sc. 1966, George Washington 
University | 
Arthur Sosslau, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in C.E. 1957, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
Leo Douglas Staton, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1968, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


Iwao Sugai, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


e 
1956, California Institut 


B.S.E. 1955, University of California, Los Angeles; M.S. in E.E 
of Technology 

Mauricio Thomae, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
M.S. 1954, University of Buenos Aires, Brazil 

tTheodore George Toridis, Associate Professor of Engineerin 
Science > 
B.S. 1954, Robert College, Turkey; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1964, Michigan State Unive 

Joseph Anthony Travisano, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engine? 
B.S. in E.E. 1966, University of Maryland | 

Alan John Truelove, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering " 
B.A. 1956, Cambridge University, England; Ph.D. 1969, University of California, 


Richard Van Blerkom, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1955, Lafayette College; M.A. 1956, Ph D. 1959, Harvard University 


rsity 
ring 


* On leave of absence 1970-71 | 
On sabbatical leave 1970-71 | 


On sabbatical leave fall semester 1970-71 


«v? 


FACULTY AND STAFI 
OF INSTRUCTION 


Vallobh V imolvanich, 


Assistant Professor of I ngineering 
B.E. 1963. CI 


Nalongkorn University, Thailand M.S. 1965, University of € alifornia, Berkeley; 
Ph.D. 1968 University of California, Davis 

John Waller, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1959, Rockt College; M.S. 1962, Ph.D. 1966. 1 ty of Notre Dame 


Carl Hugo Walther, Professor o Engineering and Applied Science; Assistant 
Vice Presid nt Jor Academic Affairs 
B.E. 1931, M.C.E. 1933, Johns H pkins University; Ph.D. 1967, University of Maryland 

Shou-] ing Wang, Associate Professorial Le 

B.S. 1946. st John's Ur 
of Til 


turer in Engineering 
versity, China; M.E 1948, Yale University; Ph.D. 1952, University 

inois 

Francis Earl W asher, Profess 


orial Lecturer in Engines ring 
B.A, 1928 


Cornell University; M.S. 1930 Ph.D 
asyl Wasylkiwsky J), Associate Pr 
B.E E. 1957, 
Of Brooklyn 


Emst Weber, Adjunct Professor of I ngineering and Applied Science 
Dipl, Engr. 1924, D.Sc. 1927, Technical University, Vienna, Austria; Ph.D. 1926, University 
of Vienna, Austria 


1936, Purdue University 


/ , . n . 
W Ofessorial Lecturer in I ngineering 


City College, New York; M.S. in E.E. 1965, Ph.D. 1968, Polytechnic Institute 


Benjamin Whang, Assistant 


C.E. 1959, M.C.E. 1961. P 
MStitute of Tec 


Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
 ytechnic Institute of Brooklyn; Ph.D. 1 


968, Massachusetts 
hnology 


lo 
hn | Indsey White 
. 1965, Ph.D 
P ; 
iul Willis. (ssistant Profi ssorial Lecturer in I ngineering 
$1952 Southern Methodist University: B. E. 1953, M.E.F. 1962, Polytechnic Institute 
of Brooklyn 
Robert w 
bert Wilson, Professorial Lecturer in 1 ngineering 


1941, M.S 1942, Georgia Institute of Technology; Ph.D 1952, University of Texas at 
UStin 


sides, Jr., Assistant Resear h Professor of En 


gineering 
1968, University of Texas at Austin 


"n Leonard Wolfgang, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Wil E.E, 1962, M.S. in Engr. 1967, George Washington University 

llig Í ti 

pe Arnold W ood, Research Professor of Materials Science 
gy, (ERE. 1927, B.S. (Physics) 1928, M.S. 1929, D.Sc. 1995. Manil 

‘hwy 

Pe 4 Edgar W right, Assista 
D 1969, t niversity of South 


ester University, England 


nt Research Professor of I ngineering 
li h ampton, England 
"lchaa! y ‘ à í à 
ael Yachnis, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
1943, Military College, Athens, Greece; B.S. in C.E. 1951, Military 


86, Athens, Greece; M.S. 
Diversity 


"eph Yahalom, 


6 


Coli Technical Training 
iras in Engr. 1956, M.E.A 1962, D.Sc. 1968, George Washington 


Visiting Associate Professor of Materials Engineering 
Engl. d , lechnion-Israel Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1963, C ambridge University, 
Englan 
Eq 
"Ward C : 
e arson Yates, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


Virgin 8, M.S, 1949, North Carolina State University at Raleigh; M.S. 1953, University of 
Re ia; Ph.D 1959, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Clix 


Bs achanan Yokel, Associate Profe ssorial Lecturer in Engineering 
l 759, M S. 1961, Ph.D. 1963 University of Connecticut 
heodore p. 

TW Richard Young, 
Sh Y 549, University of 
^ We, v 

Bs it. Yuan, Professor of Engineerin 


igin ig and Applied Science 
Aek 1> University of Michigan; M.S. 1937, Ph.D. 1941. Calif 


Adjunct Professor of 1 ngineering 
Rochester 


l ornia Institute of Technology; 
LT 1939, Stanford Ur versity 
4 Zile 
Ms weer, Prof, SSOria Lei türer in E "ngineert 
1935 . , E 


ersity of Budape Hungary 
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ASSISTANTS IN INSTRUCTION 


Kiencheng Chang, Graduate Teaching Fellow in Engineering 
B.S. in Ae.E. 1966, University of Maryland 

Ernesto Gonzaga, Graduate Teaching Fellow in Electrical Engineering 
B.S. in E.E. 1964, Polytechnic Colleges of the Philippines 

larsaim Lal Goyal, University Fellow in Engineering 


B.A. 1963, M.A. in Operations Research 1965, University of Delhi, India; M.S. in op 
tions Research 1968, Cornell University; D.Sc. 1970, George Washington University ) 


Khalilollah Khozeimeh, Graduate Teaching Fellow in Engineering Mechanic 
B.C.E. 1965, M.S. 1967, George Washington University 

Rodolfo Laporta, Graduate Teaching Fellow in Civil Engineering 
B.S.(C.E.) 1970, George Washington University 

Alexander Meeraus, Graduate Teaching Fellow in Engineering | 
M.S. in M.E. 1968, Technical University, Vienna, Austria 

Omar Khayyam Raheem, Graduate Teaching Fellow in Engineering 
B.S. 1966, University of Ceylon 

John Moody Saunders, Graduate Teaching Fellow in Electrical Engineering 
B.E.E. 1966, George Washington University 

Tham Quang Thanh, Graduate Teaching Fellow in Mechanical Engineering 


B.S. in M.E. 1969, University of Miami riot | 
Theodore S. Trybul, Graduate Teaching Fellow in Engineering Administra 
B.S. 1957, University of Illinois; M.S. 1963, University of New Mexico | 


Paul Anthony Willis, Graduate Teaching Fellow in Engineering 
B.S. 1952, Southern Methodist University; B.E.E. 1958, M.S. in E.E, 1962, Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn 
Jalal Yassaee, Graduate Teaching Fellow in Electrical Engineering 
B.S. 1966, Tehran University, Iran; M.S. 1970, George Washington University ^ 
Robert Mayer Zeskind, Graduate Teaching Fellow in Electrical Engine! 
B.S. in Engr. 1965, Case Western Reserve University; M.S. 1968, George Washington 
University 
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APPENDIX: RECENTLY ESTABLISHED 
REGULATIONS 


THE FOLLOW 
lo Change 
and handlx 


e Following resolution, 
Niversity’s Board of 
Whereas. 
and indeed C 
f lereas, 

Te Speech 
Totest 
Safety 


ING UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS 


are under review and may be subject 
in connection with tl 


ie establishment of judicial processes. Bulletins 
Oks incorporating any changes will be issued as appropriate. 
submitted by the l niversity Senate, 


was approved by 
Trustees on October 19, 1968: 


Safety and order are essential 


preconditions of the learning process, 
f the very concept of 


à university; and 
Ihe George W ashington 
and freedom of assembly, 
on campus; and 


University is committed to protection of 
and to safeguarding the right of lawful 
's committed equally to maintaining the peace and 
in the knowledge that all rights are in jeopardy when 
and civil disorder prevail over law and reason: 
versity. therefore, be it re solved by the Senate of The Geor ge W ashington Uni- 
}: that in the event à demonstration at this U niversity exceeds the bounds 
lawful assembly and lawful advocacy, 
Or Which o Which cause or imminently 
Obstruct or interfere 


v Of the campus, 
lolence 


and demonstrators are engaging in un- 
threaten injury to persons or property, 
with normal and necessary University activities, 
signa. affirms the authority of the President, or other University officials 
Consultan, lo act in his absence, to take such reasonable steps, if possible after 
senate my H4 the Chairman of the Executive Committee of the University 
Preserve E" President of the Student Body, as are required to restore and 
Students a n including, if deemed necessary and appropriate, suspension of 
Sonne] y aculty engaging in such acts, and use of such law enforcement per- 
are needed to effect the removal, arrest, and prosecution of law vio- 
món such Suspension shall be reviewed by an appropriate tribunal as 
Order is restored as is practicably possible. 


Alors 


* fo a 

lo, login was approved by the University's Board of Trustees on October 
An 

Roy } Student suspended from The George Washington University on the 

have his ot *Xceeding the bounds of free assembly and lawful advocacy shall 

The je Suspension reviewed by the Hearing Committee on Student Affairs of 

cab], ree Washington University as soon after order is restored as is prac- 

n, o Possible, 
* fo Š 

"oyeg poing resolution, 

Y the University’s 

TT ’ 

it resolved that The 

Dvema to freedom of 

lVitie u Organiz 


submitted by the Student Life Committee, was ap- 
Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: 


George Washington University: affirms its traditional 
ations which are recruiting employees to conduct their ac- 
s on campus, and (b) by placing no obstacle to stu- 


otest the presence of such recruiters, provided, how- 
all be orderly and shall not impede or disrupt the re- 
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The University affirms its place as a forum for the free exchange of ide! 
(a) by assuring that guests invited to speak on this campus at duly schedu 
meetings shall have the right to appear and to be heard, and (b) by sanctio 
ing the freedom of students to express dissent from the views of the speaket| 
provided, however, that that expression of dissent be orderly and nonobstrüe 
tive. 

The University distinguishes between orderly protest and resistance-by-| 
struction; it accepts the former as a legitimate expression of dissent while f| 
jecting the latter as an abridgement of the freedoms of the individuals 
may be its object. 


The following was approved by the University's Board of Trustees on Octob 


19, 1968: | 
The George Washington University is opposed to discrimination based © 
race, color, or creed. Such discrimination may have appeared in cam 
organizations in the past. In the future, however, no organization can be T! 
nized or supported by the University unless it provides continued assurance | 
nondiscrimination in membership practices and in intent, considered adequ 
by relevant committees and officers of the University. | 
The following was approved by the University's Board of Trustees on oa. 
19, 1968: } 
The University cannot condone violations of law, including violation 
those laws which proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of certain jot | 
Members of the academic community should know that administrative a] 
which may include dismissal from the residence halls, revocation OF 7g 
privileges, or suspension or dismissal from the University, may be t E 
order to protect the interests of the University and the rights of others. d 
The Board of Trustees reaffirms the responsibility of the President and 
Faculty to continue to implement this policy. | 


LI 
The following resolution, submitted by the University Senate, was appro! | 
the University's Board of Trustees on January 16, 1969: 
Be it resolved by the Senate of The George Washington Universi" og 
member of the University (including as members of the University all P 


having a formal connection with the University) ye 
(a) who engages in conduct that unreasonably obstructs teaching, 


and learning, or 
(b) who unreasonably obstructs free access to mem 
University or to University buildings, or 
(c) who disobeys general regulations of the University, or 
(d) who damages University property or injures members 
University, 
may be punished for his conduct by dismissal from the University, 
lesser disciplinary action, through procedures established within the 


i 
bers or guests of 


or guests of 


or by S 


| 


for the government of its members. / or 99 
In order to insure due process, any student subject to dismissal [d 
disciplinary action on the grounds of violating any of the -- [ JH 

act 


resolution shall have, at his discretion, the right of review of the 
University Hearing Committee on Student Affairs. 


. ae ee » 


Abbreviations, key to, 30 


» regulations concerning, see 
Attendanc e 
Academic status, 12 
j Cademic Work load, 17 
a cident insurance, 129 
a creditation, E.C.P.D., 12 
"COUstics - 
Ourses, 53—54. 55 
JTàduate field and area of 
j etivi tration, 43 
Ies, student, 130-34 


dminist; ation 


c 1001 of Engineering and Applied 
XClence, 139-40 

“niversity, 138 

“Mission: 


0 doc 
49 doctoral study, 26, 87 


~48ter’s programs, 22-23, 85. 86 


0 a 
Undergraduate study, 12-16 


_ na 
OW 


Bac 
‘Chelor of Scie 


8. 
40, 62 66, 93.95 


Cons Services 


nter x S, Student and alumni, 130 
ange, ; Measurement Science, 101-2 
Chemi in program of studies, 116 


Stry o 
"il pp COUrse, 97 
 "IBineer; ° 
Ca 8 ering 
OUrSeg: 


at, 48-51 

n Tri : 

Un ere E Aduate, 36-38 

dvi] y t Eraduate study, 34-36 


Engige e ranical, and Environmental 
Courses. ng, 34-59 

Uriduat, 48-59 
De “rgraduate. 36-38, 40-42 


ment: 
Uduate a! Staff, 34 
Nero, Udy, 42. 48 
llen,  Bradua 
Ce N 


nce study, 12-21, 34-36, 


Conduct, 118 


Advanced placement examination, 
credit for, 16 
Advanced standing, 16 
Advisory Council, 140—41 
Advisory system, 17 
Aerospace Engineering: 
Courses, 51, 53, 54—55, 57, 58-59 
Graduate field and area of 
concentration, 43 
Air Force ROTC, 121 
Alumni associations, 123-24 
Alumni career services, 130 
Application for admission, 13, 22, 26, 
107 
Application for graduation, 118 
Applied Science courses, 30-31 
Graduate, 30-31 
Undergraduate, 30 
Assistants in instruction, 148 
Assistantships, 112-13 
Attendance, 16—17, 24, 118 
Awards, 115 


Board of Trustees, 137-38 


College work-study program, 114 
Colleges, schools, and divisions of the 
University, 136 
Columbian College courses required for 
undergraduates, 97—98 
Communications: 
Courses, 68, 74—75, 78, 79 
Graduate field and area of 
concentration, 71 
Undergraduate subject area, 63 
Computer Center, 121-22 
Computer Science: 
Courses 
Graduate, 75-77, 79-80 
Undergraduate, 67, 68—69 
Graduate field and area of 
concentration, 71 
Undergraduate option, electrical 
engineering field, 65—66 
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onsortium of Universities of the Wash 
ington Metropolitan Area, Inc., 23, 
120-21 

'ontinuing engineering education, 103 


= 


'ontinuing student, 104-5 
‘ontinuous registration, 23, 28, 107, 11 
'ontrols and Systems: 
Courses: 
Graduate, 77-78, 80 
Undergraduate, 69-70 
Graduate field and area of 
concentration, 71-72 
Undergraduate subject area, 63 
Co-op program with Naval Ship 
Research and Development Lab- 
oratory, 101 
Cooperative programs, 100-101, 120-21 
Counseling, 17, 18, 127-28 
Course numbers, explanation of, 29 


E 


AAAA 


Davis-Hodgkins House, 130 

Dean’s Council, 139 

Degree requirements, time to complete: 
Doctoral, 28 
Master’s, 25 

Degrees: 
Bachelor of Science, 12-21 
Doctor of Science, 21, 25-28, 87 
Master of Engineering Administration, 

21-25, 84-85 

Master of Science, 21-25, 85-87 


E = a 


Courses of instruction, 30-31, 36 -38, 
40-42, 48-59, 66-70, 72-80, 87 -92, 
95, 96, 97-98 

Credit: 

Credit hours, explanation of, 29 

Credit hours, maximum allowed, 17 

Earned in service schools, 16 

For advanced placement examina 
16 

For summer work, 117 

Toward a degree, 117 

Transfer from other institutions, 16, 
23 

Curricula, undergraduate, 20-21 
Civil Engineering, 34-36 
Electrical Engineering, 63-66 
Measurement Science, 93-95 
Mechanical Engineering, 39—40 


| 
tions | 


— 
116 


Dishonesty, regulations concerning, 
Dismissal of students, 119, 149-50 
Dissertation, 27 

Distinction, degree earned with, 19-20 
Doctoral program, 21, 25-28, 87 
Dormitories, 126-27 

Dropping courses, 116-17 


— 


Early decision plan for admission, 14, 
107 
Electrical Engineering and Computer 
Science, 62-80 
Courses: 
Graduate, 72-80 
Undergraduate, 66-70 
Departmental staff, 62 
Graduate fields and areas of 
concentration, 71-72 
Graduate study, 70-72 
Undergraduate study, 62-66 
Electronics: 
Courses: 
Graduate, 72-73, 79 
Undergraduate, 66, 67-68 
Graduate field and area of 
concentration, 71 
Undergraduate subject area, 63 


Emeritus faculty, 141 
Employment, student, 114, 130 
Engineer Alumni Association, 1 
Engineering Administration an 
Operations Research, 84-92 
Courses: 
Graduate, 87-92 
Undergraduate, 87 
Departmental staff, 84 
Doctoral study, 87 
Graduate fields and areas of 
concentration, 84 
Master's study, 84-87 l 55 
Engineering Mechanics courses, 517 
Engineering, study of, 8-10 
Engineers’ Council, 107, 132 
English courses, 97 
English, use of correct, 19 


23-24 


Examinations: 
Advanced placement, 16 
ollege Entrance Board, 13 
Doctoral, final, 27-28 
Doctoral, qualifying, 26-27 
For admission, 13, 15, 107 


Faculty, 141.47 
pow Fracture, and Structural 
eliability, Institute for the Study 
of, 99 j 


Fees, 105-7 
Counseling Center, 128 

ayment of, 108-9 

Tojected increases, 107-8 

*ading Center, 122 

*sldence hall rates, 127 

Peech and Hearing Clinic, 122 

Owships, 112-13 

ds and Waves: 

Ourses: 

Graduate, 73 74, 79 
Undergraduate, 66-67, 68 
Taduate field and area of 
Concentration, 71 

i al l'&raduate subject area, 63 

amination, doctoral, 27-28 


Fell 
iel 


F 


bM 


Ge 
Der: i 
Gene - Alumni Association, 123 
5, 9 leasurement Science courses, 
Geor. 
ology 
Course, 97 
CN se, 97 


0 
sae: 30-31, 48-49, 50, 51, 53, 


Graa, 
adu: 
cette field and area of 
Grade ncentration, 44 
5, 17-18, 24-25 


q 


lay 
*alth . 
Health and accident insurance, 129 
History <r ices, Student, 128-29 
History Of the School, 11 

Hong ah e University, 135-36 
WXieties, 133 
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Examinations (cont'd): 
Graduate Record, 22 
Master's Comprehensive, 24 
Placement, on entrance, 20 
Test of English as a foreign language, 

15 


Chnics - 
Co, acs and Foundation E ngineering: 


Financial aid, 108-9, 110-15 
Financial regulations, 108—10 
Fluid Mechanics: 
Courses: 
Graduate, 30-31, 51, 55-56, 58, 
59, 73 
Undergraduate, 40, 41, 68 
Graduate field and area of 
concentration, 43-44 
Food service, 127 
Foreign students: 
Admission, 14-15 
Adviser to, 128 
Financial aid, 115 
International Students' Society, 128 
Language test, 15 
Fraternities, 134 
Freshman Admission, 13-14 


Graduate Record Examination, 22 
Graduate study: 
Doctoral, 21, 25-28, 87 
Master's, 21—25, 84—87 
Graduation fees, 106 
Graduation requirements, 19-20, 23-24, 
25, 26-28, 118 
GWU—NASA-Langley graduate 
program, 100 


Honorary Trustees, 138 

Honors list, 18-19 

Honors, special, 20 

Humanities and social sciences, courses 
in, 20-21 
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E 
Institute for Management Science and Instrumentation Courses, 95 
Engineering, 100 Insurance, health and accident, 129 
Institute for the Study of Fatigue, International Students’ Society, 128 
Fracture, and Structural Reliability, | 
99 } 
i] 
| 
| 
L J— 
Language requirements for doctoral Libraries, 118, 136-37 | 
Loan funds, 113-14 
Loan plans, 108-9 i 


study, 26 

Language test f 

: Leave of absence, 
registration 


or foreign students, 15 
120 


see Continuous Lost and found office, 


M _ — 1 


Mechanical Engineering Design: 
55, 56-57, 59, 75 


id area of 


and Engineering, 
Courses, 41, 


Graduate field ar 
concentration, 44 45 


Medical Engineering: 


Management Science 
Institute for, 100 
Master's Comprehensive Examination, 24 


Master's programs, 21-25, 84-87 
97-98 


Mathematics courses, 
Measurement Science, 93-96, 101-2 Courses: 
Center for, 101-2 Graduate, 78-79, 80 
Courses, 95-96 Undergraduate, 70 
Graduate, 96 Graduate field and area of 
Undergraduate, 95 concentration, 72 | 
Graduate fields and areas of Undergraduate subject area, 6 | 
Mid-semester warning, 18 


concentration, 96 


Staff, 93 
Undergraduate subject 
Mechanical Engineering: 
Courses: 
Graduate, 
Undergraduate, 
Undergraduate study, 


Military leave, 118 
127 


areas, 93 Munson Hall apartments, 


$5-59 
40-42 
38—40 


Pp 


— 


N 
Networks (cont'd) : 
Graduate field and 
concentration, 71 


arch and Development 
area of 


Naval Ship Reses 
101 


Laboratory, Co-op program, 


area, 63 


| NASA-Langley graduate program, 100 
Networks: Undergraduate subject 
Nondegree students, 29 


Courses: 
Graduate, 72, 79 
Undergraduate, 66, 67 


0 


Oce 
vean Engineering: 
Courses, 30-31, 48-49, 50-51, 55-56, 
57 
Graduate field and area of 
concentration, 45 


P 

*yment of fees, 108-9 
*rforming arts, 132 

: ysics courses, 98 


ac 
, ment examinations, advanced, 16 


Olic 
y On release of student information, 


119 


Olic n 
n on Selective Service information, 


Precise M 
`; Measurements 


Courses, 96 
Gr 
"ràduate field and area of 


» Concentration, 96 
riz 
es, 115 


Q 


n 


Q 
talif 
ying examination, doctoral, 26-27 


ta 
sing Center, 122 
Mission, 15 


efaa ted student, 104 

een’ 109-10 

y istration, 23, 104-5 
ations, 116 20, 149-50 


ina 
pa ncial, 108-10 


Or Bac 
pr iaaio’: study, 16-20 
aster’ 
t S stuc 24-25 
lease of ly, 24 


bj 
9n, 119 tudent information, policy 


titio life, 


130 

8 
RN 
hola 

Ts 
T requirements, 17—19, 19, 
e Olar 
Wlectiy iPS, 111, 112 


, 16 


ery 
ice information, policy on, 


Operations Research 
Courses, 89, 90, 92 
Master's study, 84-87 
Organizations, student, 133-34 


Probation, 18 
Professional organizations, 134 
Programs of study and courses of 
instruction, 29—98 
Programs, right to change, 119 
Property, responsibility for, 120 
Propulsion 
Courses, 30-31, 55-56, 57-58, 59, 68, 
Graduate field and area of 
concentration, 45—46 
Publications, student, 134 


Quality-point index, 19 


Religious organizations, 134 
Research, doctoral, 2 
Research, measurement science, 102 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, Air 
Force, 121 
Residence halls, 126-27 
Residence requirements: 
For Bachelor’s degree, 19 
For Doctoral degree, 28 
For Master’s degrees, 25 


Rules, right to change, 120 


Solid Mechanics and Materials Science: 
Courses, 30-31, 49, 50, 51, 52-53, 
54-55, 57 
Graduate field and area of 
concentration, 46 


Sororities, 134 
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Special honors, 20 
Special programs, 99—103 
Specific Measurements courses, 95 
Speech and Hearing Clinic, 122 
Sports, 132 
Staff of instruction, 141—48 
Structural Engineering: 
Courses, 31, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52-53, 54 
Graduate field and area of 
concentration, 46-47 
Student activities, 130-34 
Office, 130-31 


Thermal Sciences: 
Courses, 30-31, 55-56, 57-58, 59 
Graduate field and area of 

concentration, 47 

Thesis, 23-24 

Thesis option, 24 

Time of course offerings, 29 

Time to complete degree requirements: 
Doctoral, 28 
Master's, 25 


U 


Undergraduate study, 12-21, 34-36, 
38—40, 62-66, 93-95 

University Center, 128 
Fee, 106 
Government, 131-32 


V 


Veterans Education, 123 


wW 


Warning, mid-semester, 18 
Withdrawal, 109-10, 116-17 


2/71—Cornelius—30M 


Student career services, 130 

Student government, 131 

Student health services, 128-29 

Student information, policy on release 
of, 119 

Student organizations, 133-34 

Student services, 126-30 

Summer school credit, 117 

Suspension, 18, 149-50 


— HH 


Traineeships, 112-13 
Transcripts of record, 14, 22, 107, 111 
Transfer credit, 16, 23 
Transfer students, 14 
Trustees, Board of, 137-38 
Tuition: 
Deposit, 15, 107 
Fees, 105-6 
Projected increases, 107-8 


p m 


University Computer Center, 121-2 
University Counseling Center, 121- 
Urban Environmental Engineering’ 
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COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS—DEGREE PROGRAMS 


COL» 
OLUMBIAN COLLEGE OI 


x Arts (B.A.), Bache 
nce (B.S.). Bache 


ARTS AND SCIENCES: Associate in Arts (A.A.), Bache- 

lor of General Studies ( B.Gen.Std.), Bachelor of Sci- 

achelo lor of Science in Environmental Health (B.S in Env.Health), 

wel of Science in Geodetic and Cartographic Science ( B.S in Geod and 

is^ Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology (B.S. in Med.Tech.), and 
or of Science in Oceanography ( B.S. in Ocea.) 


GRAD; . $i : 
Eum SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Master of Arts (M.A.), Master of 
Mast Arts (M. 1.), Master of Music (Mus.M.), Master of Science (M.S.), 
fm Of Science in Forensic Science (M.S 


in Forens.S.), Master of Science 
Cachers (M S. 


for Teachers), and Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D. ) 


SCHo 
OL OF MEDK INE: Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 


NATIO 

N , 

of LET LAW CENTER: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LL.M.), Master 
n 

P 


tactice) priv’ Law (M.Comp.L.), Master of Comparative Law (American 
M.Comp.L. ( Am.Prac.) ), and Doctor of Juridical Science (S.J.D.) 
Scr 

tnt OF ENGINE ERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE: Bachelor of Science (Civil En- 
(Ep 8) (B.S. (C.E.)), Bachelor of Science (Electrical Engineering) (B.S. 
lor » : Bachelor of Science (Measurement Science) (B.S. (Meas.S.) ), Bache- 
(Ms, ence (Mechanical Engineering) (B.S. (M.E.)), Master of Science 


. aster of Engineering Administration (M.E.A.), and Doctor of Sci- 
c.) 


( nbi EDUC 
ce 
MAT,), 

Mig 


ATION: Bachelor of Arts in Education (B.A. in Ed.), Bachelor 
in Physical Education (B.S in P.E.), Master of Arts in Teaching 


v aster of Arts in Education (M.A. in Ed.), Education Specialist 
sa 
nd Doctor of Education (Ed.D.) 


00] 
* OF Gov s F j 
q Ministr VOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: Bachelor of Business 
Jen. S mion (B.B.A.), B ichelor of Science in General Studies (B.S. in 


a Healt c.. ler of Arts in Government (M.A. in Govt.), Master of Arts 
“ition (M ES Administration (M.A. in H.C.A.), Master of Business Adminis- 
1 Adminis A), Master of Public Administration (M.P A.), Master of Science 
M o "ration (M s in Adm.), Master of Urban and Regional Planning 
rad y Reg.Plan.), Graduate Certificate in Health Care Administra- 

"rl in H.C.A.), Doctor of Business Administration (D.B.A.), 


tor : 
X of Public Administration (D.P.A.) 


À ; AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: Bachelor of Arts (B.A.), Cer- 
" (M.A ) Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies (Cert. of LS.S.S.), Master of 
^ and Master of Science in International Affairs (M.S. in LA.) 
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Requests for the following publications must include your zip code and sit 
be addressed as indicated. 


COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES, Dean of the College 
NATIONAL LAW CENTER, Dean of the Center 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE, Dean of the School 
7 
UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE CATALOGUE (Arts and Sciences, Educa? 
Government and Business Administration, Public and International Aff 


Office of Admissions 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, Admissions Office, School of Medicine 
SUMMER SESSIONS, Dean of the Summer Sessions 


SCHEDULE OF CLASSES: FALL AND SPRING SEMESTERS, Registrar 


SCHEDULE OF CLASSES: SUMMER SESSIONS, Dean of the Summer Sessions 
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FACTS ABOUT GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERS 


General Information Private, nonsectarian, coeducational, 
founded 1821 


Location | Washington, D.C., bounded by 
Pennsylvania Avenue and 19th, F, and 
24th Streets, N.W. 


Number of Students | 14,556 (9,438 men, 5,118 women) 
Number of Undergraduates 5,487 (2,739 men, 2,748 women) 
Geographical Origin of Students | 50 states, District of Columbia, 92. 
countries; 2096 are from the Washing 
area 
Number of Full-time Faculty | 722 (7396 with Doctoral degrees) 
Number of Part-time Faculty | 327 (includes some of the most 
distinguished men in Washington 
serve as professorial lecturers) 
Residence Hall Space | 2,212 (an additional 1,500 students ™* 


in fraternity houses, rooms, an 
apartments on or near the campus) 


Room and Board | Cost varies from $1,260 to $1,389 | 


the academic year (see page 12 
| 


Campus Organizations 145 


Undergraduate majors: Accounting, American Civilization, American Lite 
Anthropology, Applied Mathematics, Applied Statistics, Art History am ch 
Biology, Botany, Business Administration, Business and Economic Statistics, 7 
istry, Chinese Studies, Civil Engineering, Classical Archeology and Greek, : 
Humanities, Dramatic Art, Economics, Electrical Engineering, Elementary il 
tion, English Literature, Fine Arts, French Language and Literature, 9? t 
Geology, Germanic Languages and Literatures, History, International -— 1T 
national Business, Journalism, Latin, Latin American Studies, Mathematt! 

tics, Mathematics, Measurement Science, Mechanical Engineering, Med ical 
nology, Music (Applied, History and Literature, Theory), Philosophy, Phys o eif 
cation, Physics, Political Science, Premedicine, Psychology, Public Affairs, ag 
Russian Language and Literature, Secondary Education, Sociology, Span! 

can Literature, Spanish Language and Literature, Speech Communication» 
Pathology and Audiology, Zoology. 

Study leading to graduate or professional degrees is offered in the Graduate q 
of Arts and Sciences, the National Law Center, the School of Medicine, Sf ^0 


of Engineering and Applied Science, the School of Education, the Schoo! fj 
ment and Business Administration, and the School of Public and Internati 
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COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 1821 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 1893 

THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 1825 

THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER, 1865 

THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE, 1884 
THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 1907 

THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
THE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1928 
THE COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES, 1950 

THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS, 1930 

THE SUMMER SESSIONS, 1916 


THE UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL, 1898 


, 1928 
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FROM THE DEAN's DESK . + * 

The George Washingto? 
University, now 150 years om 
is strongly committed to meet 
ing the needs of the adult part 
time student. The College 0 
General Studies, the off-camP" 
division of the University; s 
dedicated to making this cof" 
mitment a reality. 

For twenty years, the Cok 
lege has offered classes ? 
centers throught the 
metropolitan area 
adults complete credi 
work or degree programs , 
qualify for increased levels 
responsibility: to attain ^. 
educational background neces 
sary to enter new career fields 
to update their educatio? 
continue into graduat 
specializations; and to 


to helf 
t cours 


e-le 
achiev? 


Dean Magruder 


al growth and involvement. 
for opportunities in and accept 
national interest. 


ance of con 


a sense of person 
ajo! 


In recent months, the needs 
tinuing education have received increased 
ort on higher education has focused attention on the ? ^ 
in the area of higher education with particular fof 
adapting to the requirements of the adult student. The n% iie 
e between education, work, and leisure throug oe 
The real dropout has been jorn et 
his education throughout his © 


commission rep 
for more flexibility 
phasis on 
a more even balanc 
total life span has been pointed out. 
as the person who fails to continue 
and into retirement. 

The College of Gener 
its programs to respond tc 
fidence to continuing our 
educational needs of a changing world 


i — - xpa 
al Studies is constantly developing and e co 
) such challenges. We look forward W! to th 
role in the development of new answers 


EUGENE R. MAGRUDER 


DEAN 


COLLEGE OF 


pdin 


greate! | 
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AUGUST 


1971 


August 16-September 10 


tSeptember 9-11 


September 13 
September 20 
September 29 
October 11 
October 25 


FALL SEMESTER 


Off-campus registrationt (days of registration à 
ning clases will be announced in Off-campus s 


nd be 


of Classes) 
rt of ret 


Application for February graduation due as pa 
istration 

Registration on campust Thursday-Saturday 
Application for February graduation due as P 
istration 

Classes begin off campus and on campus 
No classes off campus and on campus M 
No classes off campus and on campus We 
No off-campus classes Monday 

No off-campus classes Monday 


onday 


* Off-campus courses organized at any time (s 
is the studen 


t Application for graduation and 
sibility and must be made when registering 
t Hours of registration will be announced 


4 


for Master's Comprehensive Examinations 
for last courses required for degree. 
in the Campus Schedule of Classes 


of ree 


Monday 


dnesday 


resp” 


Nove mber 24 
November 29 


December 3-4 


December 6 


December 10 


9 


December 13-22 
* December 22 


January 3 


1972 


January 10-21 


tJanuary 20-22 


January 24 
February 21 
March 25 
April 3 
April 14 


April 14-15 
April 24 


*April 28 
April 28 
May 1 


May 4-13 
May 28 


1972 


` 

"ur 

! App final ex 
Wi cati 

4 ity à on 
i Nour nd 
lm)? Are two 


six-week 
Classes wil 


sessions 
l be announced in the Off-campus Schedule of ( 


THE CALENDAR 


Thanksgiving recess begins after last class Wednesday 
Classes resume Monday 


M.A. in Sp.Std., M.S. in Adm 
Comprehensive Examinations Frida) 


and M.S 
Saturday 


in Sp.Std 


School of Engineering and Applied Science Master's 
theses of February candidates due in Dean's Office 
Monday 


Last day of campus fall-semester classes Friday 
Campus examination period Monday-Wednesday 
Last day of off-campus fall-semester classes Wednesday 
Master's theses (other than those in the School of 


Engineering and Applied Science) of February candi- 
dates due in Dean's Office Monday 


SPRING SEMESTER 


Off-campus registrationt (days of registration and begin- 
ning classes will be announced in Off-campus Schedule 
of Classes 


Application for May graduation due as part of regis- 
tration 


Registration on campust Thursday—Saturday 
Application for May graduation due as part of regis- 
tration 


Classes begin off campus and on campus Monday 
Winter Convocation (holiday) Monday 

Spring recess begins after last class Saturday 
Classes resume Monday 


School of Engineering and Applied Science Master's 
theses of May Candidates due in Dean's Office Saturday 


M.A. in Sp.Std., M.S. in Adm., and M.S. in Sp.Std. 


Comprehensive Examinations Friday-Saturday 


M.S. in LA. theses of May candidates due in Dean's 
Office Monday 


Last day of off-campus spring-semester classes Friday 
Last day of campus spring-semester classes Friday 


M.S. in Adm. theses of May candidates due in Dean's 
Office Monday 


Campus examination period Thursday—Saturday 
Commencement Sunday 


SUMMER SESSIONS$ 


amination will be given at last class meeting 
for graduation and for Master's Comprehensive Examinations is the student's respon- 
— be made when registering for last courses required for degree 

ration will be announced in the Campus Schedule of Classes 


and one twelve-week session Days of registration and be- 


The University's Clovd Heck Marvin Center 


THE UNIVERSITY 


HISTORY 


SEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY had its b 


1 
naa 


eginning in 1821 as The Columbian 
College in the District of Columbia. The name of the institution was changed 
11 1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George Washington Uni- 
Versity, The debt of the University to George Washington, whose name it 
ars, is an int: ingible one 

George Washi ngton, as President and as private citizen, had urgently insisted 
;POn the establishment of a National l ity in the Federal City. There he 
ped that, while being instr ind sciences, students from all 
sats of the country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing off 
local prejudices and 


icted in a 


first hand a knowledge of the practice, as well 

p the theory of republican government. To further the materialization of his 
«Des, Washington left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac Company 
towards the endowment of a University to be established within the limits of 
e Istrict of Columbia, under the auspices of the General Government, if 
Bovernment should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it." The 


0) ` 
gress never extended 


fostering hand The Potomac Company passed 
Sut of e 


Xistence, and Washington's bequest became worthless 
m ully conscio: is of Washington's hopes, but moti 
i : | 
Sionary urge 
sters 


ated primarily by a great 

and the need for a learned clergy, a grou p ot dedicated mun- 

and laymen sponsored a movement for the establishment of a college in 

istrict of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the Rev- 
1 fund 


Ste 
Ad Luther Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site and petitioned 
Ongress for 


Charter i à charter. After much delay and amendment, € agent eae 
Nard ES lich was approved by President Monroe on Fet yruarv 9. 1821. To safe- 
ligio © College's nonsectarian cl t provided ' "That persons of every 
E' denomination shall be capable of being elected Trustees; nor shall an) 


Mto g» either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused admittance 
then vy College, or denied any of the privileges, immunities, or advantages 
e l- 


Dur tor or on account of his sentiments in matters of rel gion " do 
US act Ng the entire time when the institution was known as Columbian € ollege, 
hte, tles were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and a half acres 
org the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending north from 
| ale Avenue t to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Medical School was 
Tw downtown i» the better part of the Columbian University period, 


di Ings of the \iversity were situated along H Street between Thirteenth 


l '] t , Ti 
Ju ficenth Streets The Medical School group still remains there 

"ing the t half century the University's present plant has been developed 
3 of the old First Ward familiarly known as "Foggy Bottom, 


n 
M 


Se 


A — Hw 
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between Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avenue 
The area is not without its reminders of historic interest to the University: 
President Monroe, who signed the charter, lived at 2017 Eye Street. The first 
President of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. Brown, was for 
fifty years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye Streets, and Washing 
ton selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the site of the National University 
he had hoped to see established. 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


George Washington University includes eleven colleges, schools, and divisions: 


as follows: A 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences*, through its lower and upper di- 
visions, offers four-year programs in the arts and sciences leading to the deg 
of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, and (in cooperation with the Depart: 
ment of Pathology and the University Hospital) Bachelor of Science in Medical 
Technology. The lower division also provides the first two years of the prelega! 
and premedical programs; the preprofessional work required for admission 
the School of Education, the School of Government and Business Administra 
tion, and the School of Public and International Affairs. Columbian Colleg? 
also has academic jurisdiction over off-campus programs leading to the deg 
of Associate in Arts in General Studies, Bachelor of General Studies, Bachelor 
of Science in Environmental Health, Bachelor of Science in Geodetic an Cat- 


tographic Science, and Bachelor of Science in Oceanography. These off-camp 
programs are administered by the College of General Studies. di 
The Graduate School of Arts and Sciencest offers advanced study and tet 


search leading to the degrees of Master of Arts, Master of Fine Arts, 
of Music, Master of Science, Master of Science in Forensic Science, M 
Science for Teachers, and Doctor of Philosophy. The School also has “a 
demic jurisdiction over the off-campus programs leading to the degrees 
Master of Arts in Special Studies, Master of Science in Special 
Master of Science in Special Studies (Oral Biology), which are ¢ 
by the College of General Studies. 
The School of Medicinet offers work leading to the degree of Docto 
Medicine. . poč 
The National Law Center offers courses leading to the degrees of Juris 7, 
tor, Master of Laws, Master of Comparative Law, Master of Compar 
(American Practice), and Doctor of Juridical Science; and special pro 
Continuing Legal Education. | 
The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers courses leadin 
degree of Bachelor of Science in the following areas: Civil Engineering» 4 to 
trical Engineering, and Mechanical Engineering. Graduate programs ~ g 
the degrees of Master of Science, Master of Engineering Administratiei off 
over d 


aster of 


T. 


ative ^, 
grams ! 


g to th? 


Doctor of Science. The School also has academic jurisdiction of 
campus Master's degree programs at the NASA-Langley Research Cent " 
These off-campus 


the Naval Ship Research and Development Laboratory. 
grams are administered by the College of General Studies. 


ing * 
School of Medicine in offer 
and Doctor of Medicine. offerit 
hool of Medicine JP. and * 
octor of Medicin 
hilosophy 


* Columbian College of Arts and Sciences cooperates with the 
program leading to the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts 
t The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences cooperates with the Sc 
a program leading to the combined degrees of Master of Science and D 
dual program leading to the degrees of Doctor of Medicine and Doctor of P 


THE UNIVERSITY 


The School of Education offers undergraduate programs leading to the de- 
Brees of Bachelor of Arts in Education and Bachelor of Science in Physical Ed- 
ucation; graduate studies leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Education, 
Master of Arts in Teaching, Education Specialist, and Doctor of Education. 
The School also has academic jurisdiction over the off-campus programs lead- 
Ing to the degree of Master of Arts in Education, which are administered by 
the College of General Studies 

The School of Government and Business Administration offers undergradu- 
ale programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of Business Administration and 
Sraduate programs leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Government, 
“aster of Arts in Health Care Administration, Master of Business Administra- 
tion, Master of Public Administration, Master of Urban and Regional Planning; 
the Post-Master's Graduate Certificate in Health Care Administration; the de- 
Brees of Doctor of Business Administration and Doctor of Public Administra- 
"on. The School also has academic jurisdiction over the off-campus programs 
“ading to the degrees of Bachelor of Science in Administration and Master of 
“lence in Administration, which are administered by the College of General 
Studies. , 

E" hool of Public and International í fairs offers undergraduate pro- 
lo the eading to the degree of Bachelor ol Arts and graduate programs leading 
‘ive degree of Master of Arts. The School offers an off-campus program 
"ading to the degree of Master of Science in International Affairs 
The College of General Studies supplements the adult education program of 


© Univer ; 
ang Diversity through campus and off-campus study; conferences, seminars, 
s T 


Coll Pecial projects; and continuing education and noncredit programs. This 
e 


eee » also administers the off-campus programs over which Columbian Col- 
à Arts and Sciences, the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the 
& di of Education, the School of Engineering and Applied Science, and the 
5 of Government and Business Administration, have academic jurisdiction. 
ange Division of University Students makes available courses for students not 
ates for degrees in this University 
he Summer Sessions 


A ` 
CADEMIC STATUS 


te Washington University is accredited by its regional accrediting agency, 
Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 

Ve ity waiversity is on the approved list of the American Association of Uni- 

47 omen and is a member of the College Entrance Examination Board. 

of Eoo of Education is a charter member of the American Association 

eges for Teacher Education and is accredited by the National Council 

ip, Cleditation of Teacher Education for its Bachelor's and Master's degree 

ams, 

Me he School of Government and Business Administration has maintained full 

ty: oe in the Middle Atlantic Association of Colleges of Business Admin- 

Ministre. 1961. It joined the Council on Graduate Education for Public 

à emi ration in 1966. By invitation, in 1968, the School became a charter 

© member of the American Association of Collegiate Schools of Busi- 

den Ssembly, The programs in Public Accounting designed to prepare stu- 

the st; Or Certified Public Accountants examinations have been approved by 

ale boards of New York and of Maryland. The program in Hospital 
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Administration is accredited by the National Accrediting Commission Of 
Graduate Education for Hospital Administration. 


LOCATION 

The University is in downtown Washington, between Pennsylvania Avenue and 
19th, F, and 24th Streets, N.W. In immediately adjacent areas are the White 
House, the World Bank, the United States Information Agency, the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art, the Department of State, the Department of the Interior, the 
General Services Administration, the National Academy of Sciences, and the 
Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts. 


GOVERNMENT 


The University is privately endowed and is governed by à self-perpetuatins 
Board of Trustees, with the President of the University as an ex officio member: 
The members of the Board are named for a period of three years and af 
divided into three classes. The members of one class are elected at each annual 
meeting to fill the places of the members whose terms of office expire. 
members of each class are nominated by the Alumni Association. 


THE GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


The objectives of this Association are to unite the graduates who wish to ass” 
ciate themselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific purpose? 
and to promote the general welfare of the University. X 

Eligible members are those who have matriculated in any school of the ped 
versity and who have left the University in good standing, or any person bi 
is or has been a member of the teaching, research, or administrative s 


of the University, or of the Board of Trustees of the University. Active d 
or ot, 


bers are those eligible members who are current contributors (dues ni 

wise) to or life members of the George Washington University General Alum. 

Association, the Alumni Association of any school of the University, OF y 

tributors to the George Washington University Fund. pc 
The Alumni Office is in Bacon Hall, 2000 H Street, N.W., Washington, © 

20006. T 
All alumni are urged to keep the Alumni Office informed of changes fellow 

r 


dress or occupation and to supply information with regard to the! 
alumni. 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Edward Karrick Morris, LL.D., Chairman 
Charles Emory Phillips, LL.B., LL.M., Vice Chairman 
James Matlack Mitchell, M.A., Secretary 

John W. Thompson, Jr., B.A., Assistant Secretary 


Robert Calhoun Baker, LL.D. 
*Everett Hollis Bellows, B.A., M.A. 
*Harold Keith Bradford, B.A., LL.B. 


* Nominated by the alumni. 


Jacob Burns, LL.B., 


THE UNIVERSITY 


George A. Butler, LL.B. 

Mortimer Maxwell € aplin, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D 

Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc D., LL.D., Litt.D., L.H.D., D.C.L. 
Henry Christian Clausen, J.D 

Miss Jacqueline Cochran, L.H.D., LL.D., Sc.D. 

Donald C. Cook, B.A., M.B.A , J.D., LEM; CHD., LED: 
"Harry Filmore Dowling, B.A., M.D., Sc.D. 


Harry F, Duncan 


John Bonner Duncan, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Lloyd Hartman Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President of the 


officio 


University, ex 


Mrs, Katharine Graham, B.A. 
elville Bell Grosvenor, B.S., Sc.D., LL.D. 
Richard Arnold Harrison, B.A., M.A. 
Brooks Hays, B.A., J.D., LL.D.. I H.D., D.C.L., D.D., HH.D. 


Oseph H. Hirshhorn 


loseph D. Hughes, B.S., J.D., LL.M., LL.D. 


“Wellyn A Jennings 


„avid Matthew Kennedy, LL.B., B.A., LL.D. 
addeus A. Lindner, B.A. in Govt. 

Franklin Jerome Lunding, LL.B., LL.D. 
*remiah Milbank, Jr., B.A., M.B.A 
9dfrey Leon Munter, B.A., LI K, LLD 

Donald w Nyrop, B.A., LL.B 

Mrs. Beverly Ann Henry Oliphant, B.S., M.S., M.D. 
hornton W. Owen, B.S. in C.E., B.A. 

Miss Flaxie M Pinkett, B.A 

odney Dillon Ripley II, Ph.D., L.H.D., Sc.D. 
Ville Findley Rush, J.D., LL.D. 


‘trleton D Smith 
arles E. Smith 


Ouglas Rathbone Smith, B.S.C. 


Atk Sullivan. Jr.. B.A. 


illiam Gregg White, B.S. in C.E 
W n Johnston Wilson, LL.B. 


„atson W, Wise, Ph.B. 


d 


Hon 
°NORARY TRUSTEES 
W 


‘alter M 


j Phen Russell Woodzell, B.S. in E.E. 
mes Otis Wright, B.S., J.D 


aximillian Bastian, LL.B., LL.D. 


ex well Windom Ellison, B.A.. 

arles Carroll Glover, Jr.. M./ 
Alfre Edgar Hoover, LL.M., LL.D., Sc.D., D.C.L. 
w Henry Lawson, LL.B., LL.D. 


aW town McKee 
nj 


` 


Omi " 
nated by the alumni 


LE.B., LUD: 
4., LL.B., LL.D 


àmin Mosby McKelway, Litt.D. 
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Sidney William Souers, B.A., LL 
Lewis L. Strauss, Sc.D., LL.D., L 
Alexander Wetmore, Ph.D., Sc.D. 
Lloyd Bennett Wilson 


.D. 
.H.D. 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


THE UNIVERSITY 


an Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., 
k Bright, Ph.D., Provost and Vice P 


LL.D., President 


resident for 


Lloyd Hartm 

Harold Frederic Academic 
Affairs 

Henry William Herzog, B.S., Vice President and Treasurer 

Seymour Alpert, B.A., M.D., Vice President for Development 

H. John Cantini, Jr., J.D., Vice President for Administration 

William David Johnson, B.S., Director of the Budget 

Louis Harkey Mayo, B.S., J.S D., Vice President for Po 
Special Projects 

William Parkhurst Smith, Jr., 
Student Affairs 

Frederick Russell Houser, M.A., Registrar 

Joseph Young Ruth, B.A., Director of Admissions 


licy Studies and 


B.A., M.B.A., M.A. in Ed., Vice President d 


COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


Ph.D., Dean of the College of General St 
Dean of the College of Genera 


Eugene Ross Magruder, udies 
~ | Studies 


Alvin Carl Jensen, Ed.D., Associate 


E OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


COLUMBIAN COLLEG 
h.D., Dean of Columbian College of Ar 


Calvin Darlington Linton, P ts and 
Sciences 

Barbara Joan Dunh 
and Sciences 

Joseph Louis Métivier, Jr., M 
Arts and Sciences 

Robert Clinton Rutledg 
and Sciences 

Harry Elwood Yeide, Jr., 
and Sciences 


5 
am, M.A., Assistant Dean of Columbian College of An 


A., Assistant Dean of Columbian College of 


is 
e, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian College of A 


ri 
Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian College of 4 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 

Arthur Edward Burns, Ph.D., Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences 

William Francis Edward Long, 
of Arts and Sciences 

Edward Alan Caress, Ph.D., Ass 


and Sciences 


Dean of the Graduate $ 


Ph.D., Associate 
is 
hool of A 


istant Dean of the Graduate Sc 


| 


| 
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ScHooL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


Harold Liebowitz, D.Ae.E., Dean of the School of Engineering and Applied 
Science 

Galip Mehmet Arkilic, Ph.D., Acting Assistant Dean of the School of 
Engineering and Applied Science 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Rodney Tillman, Ed.D., Dean of the School of Education 
Robert Edward Baker, M.A., Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Educa- 
tion 


SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


James Carlton Dockeray, Ph.D., Dean of the School of Government and 
Business Administration 
Ohn Lobuts, Jr., B.S., Ed.D., Director of Off-campus Programs 


f 
E m 0) 
ning class in training roo 


Students in Business Administration meet for eve 
downtown office building 
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Dean E.R. Magruder 
Associate Dean A.C. Jensen 


DEAN?s COUNCII 


E, a 
R. Magruder (Chairman), R E. Baker, V.H. Cohn, Marvin Gordon, R.L. Hol- 


la s 
EN. A.C. Jensen, H.L. LeBlanc, Hyman Orlin, R.C. Rutledge, J.E. Johnston 
eX Officio) 


C0 = 
MMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


AC Ja 
E Jensen, (¢ hairman), R.E. Baker, R.L. Holland, Mary Holman, J.A. Mor- 
' Jr., Charles R ce, J.E. Johnston (ex officio), E.R. Magruder (ex officio) 


NTRODI CTION 


ege of General Studies, the off-campus division of George Wash- 
of the palversity, was established in 1950 to extend the educational resources 
hiversit, a to the community. The College continues in expanding the 

) activities by providit 


à Yelping to meet the 
Pital area, 


academic programs for adult students and 
continuing educational requirements of the National 


© Colle : 
Whet College offers off-campus credit courses for the nondegree student, 
a er fo 
"Iedeniti 

tral Q 


r personal enrichment or for updating or upgrading his professional 
; cw Off-campus degree programs, administered by the College of Gen- 
Studie < , K 

Ies for other colleges and schools of the University, are offered at the 


r ¢ 
for Braduate 


al progr and graduate levels for students who wish to pursue a more 
Sram of study. Experimental pilot programs of study are developed 
i pretation with other colleges and schools of the University in response to 
NL. reo of the government and business community. The College also 
Tesources Conducts noncredit courses, seminars, and workshops drawing on 
«The ^ of the University -— 
he full-tir for Instruction for the off-campus programs includes members of 
Luter, fto ne faculty of the University and academically qualified part-time lec- 
The ym the Washington professional community 
ad Ollege works closely with education directors, public school officials, 


y 


s, Perso 

NUM =a administrators in government, business, and industry to develop 

dent study and expand the educational opportunities for the mature stu- 
‘Tn I e educ: pp 


Cc " ` - >Q 
camp Operation with these sponsoring groups the College offers courses at 


US Ce 
* Centers throughout the District of Columbia and in nearby Maryland 
15 
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and Virginia. Government agencies and installations, business organizations, of 
professional groups interested in having the College organize and conduct 4 
course or a comprehensive educational program should contact the Associate 
Dean of the College of General Studies. 


ACADEMIC STATUS 
The academic standards of the University are maintained in off-campus credit | 
courses. 

The College of General 
the Middle States Association of Colleges 


Studies is accredited by-its regional accrediting 
agency, and Secondary Schools. 


DEGREE PROGRAMS 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers the following degrees off can 
pus: 

Associate in Arts in General Studies 

Bachelor of General Studies 

Bachelor of Science in Environmental Health 

Bachelor of Science in Geodetic and Cartograp 

Bachelor of Science in Oceanography 
The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offe 
campus: 

Master of Arts in Special Studies 

Master of Science in Special Studies 

Master of Science in Special Studies (Oral Biology) 
The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers the following degre 
off campus: 

Master of Engineering Administration 

Master of Science 
The School of Education offers the following degrees off campus: 

Master of Arts in Education 
The School of Government an 
degrees off campus: 

Bachelor of Science in Administration 

Master of Science in Administration 


hic Science 


rs the following degrees of 


e followin’ 


d Business Administration offers th 


LA 


Admission 


NONDEGREE STU DENTS 
ho 

COURSES may be taken by nondegree students v. rM 

partment concerned; if they. 

they must be in good standing: 


OFF-CAMPUS CREDIT 
the prerequisites prescribed by the de 
ously attended a college or university, 


University admission is not required for registration. t have 
Nondegree students wishing to enroll in graduate courses mus duaté wo 
hours of undergr®a r 


pleted a Bachelor's degree, or have 90 semester 


and the permission of the 
graduate work wishing to register for gradu 


h 90 semester hours o sio 
Accounting: 


instructor. Students wit 
ate courses in 


"2135242. 
were n 
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Administration, Health Care Administration, Management Science, or Public 
Administration must have (1) a 3.00 average, (2) the prior approval of the 
department chairman who is responsible for the graduate course, (3) the prior 
Approval of the faculty adviser, and (4) the prior approval of the Dean of the 
School of Government and Business Administration 

Credits earned as a nondegree student may later be transferred to degree 
Programs at George Washington University or other colleges and universities, 
Providing they are applicable to the desired curriculum and providing the stu- 
dent meets the requirements of the degree program for which he is applying. 


ADMISSION AS A DEGREE CANDIDATE 


Students Wishing to be admitted as candidates for one of the off-campus under- 
Saute or graduate degree programs of George W ashington University may 
EE sppiication forms from the ¢ ollege of General Studies, one of the Uni- 
Sly s representatives of the Off-campus Credit Programs, or the Education 
cer of his agency or installation. For admissions procedure to campus de- 
o Programs, refer to the Undergraduate and Graduate Catalogue or the 
0l of Engineering and Applied Science catalogue of George Washington 
niversity, 
ppi "PPlication. for admission, required credentials, and a nonrefundable 
ation fee of $25* should be sent to the appropriate office 


Mer rds presented become the property of the University and cannot be 
med, 


UNDER 
DERGRADUATE DEGREE CANDIDACY 


eanbleted application, required credentials, and the application fee should be 
Street qe Office ot Admissions, George Washington University, 2121 Eye 
' N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006 
ique dan school graduates applying for Associate in Arts in General 
(i. OF Bachelor's degree candidacy must present the combined evidence of 
ho; acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited secondary 
ita coring a minimum of fifteen “units”? in a college preparatory or 
ately c curriculum; (2) the principal's statement that the applicant is ade- 
ess: erred to undertake college work with reasonable prospect of suc- 
tde p 2 College Entrance Examination Board scores on the Scholastic Apti- 
high ane and the English Composition Achievement Test (for students out of 
atu pol several years, other appropriate tests may be prescribed). 
k te students who do not meet these requirements may be considered for 
of o, candidacy after the satisfactory completion of at least 15 semester hours 
Pass 0 ** work with a quality-point index of 2.50 or higher, or grades of High 
T better in 60 per cent of course work. This course work must include 
a 9r 1x and 2, English Composition, and 9 semester hours of course work 


~~ two of the following areas: Humanities (literature, philosophy, for- 
U z 
nip cation fee must be by check or postal money order, payable to George Washington 


appli 
cation fee is waived for a student applying for readmission who was registered as a 


x di ; 
1 a Other — At the time of his last registration at this University and has not since registered 
Itution 


Unit 
“a qe TP 


Six 


n à 
—— à year's study in a secondary school subject, including in the aggregate no less 
Yminute periods, or the equivalent, of prepared classroom work 
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eign languages), Social Science (anthropology, economics, geography, histoff 
political science, sociology), and Natural Science and Mathematical Scien 

The selection of qualifying courses should be made in conference with dl 
faculty adviser, and a conference concerning plans for study is required 
each applicant for admission to candidacy. 


I 


ADVANCED STANDING 


THROUGH TRANSFER FROM OTHER COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Properly certified courses taken at accredited colleges or universities may © 
applied toward a degree, subject to the curriculum requirements of the de 1 
program for which admission is sought. Although a grade of D is not acce 
able for transfer, it may be used to satisfy a curriculum requirement. It mi! 
not, however, be counted toward the total number of semester hours requ 
for the degree, and it should not be repeated. E" 
Transfer students whose previous academic records raise doubts of their 2 d 
ity to complete degree requirements successfully must complete 15 hours 
course work in this College with a quality-point index of 2.50 or hight 4 
grades of High Pass or better in 60 per cent of course work, to be consiOv. 
for degree candidacy. Courses taken to qualify for candidacy must ae 
tributed over two or more of the following areas: Humanities (literature: " 
losophy, foreign language), Social Science (anthropology, economics, m 
raphy, history, political science, sociology), and Natural Science and "i 
matical Sciences. (Students who have not successfully completed an "wi 
able college course in English Composition must include Engl 1 or ]x anc 
Applicants who have been suspended for academic reasons from this UM 
sity or another institution must fulfill this same 15-hour requirement an from 
obtain written approval of a petition for admission to degree candidacy 
the appropriate Committee on Admission and Advanced Standing. rin 
The University reserves the right to refuse credit for transfer in whole a 
part, or to allow it provisionally. Credit so given may be withdrawn for 
sequent poor work. irec! 
It is the responsibility of the student to have an official transcript sent Ee 
from each institution formerly attended to the Office of Admissions, 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. i 
If the transcript from a higher institution includes the record of hi 
school work, it is not necessary for the applicant to have forwarded 4 
record from the principal of the secondary school. 


s secondi 


spar 


THROUGH SERVICE SCHOOLS, VALIDATING EXAMINATIONS, AND 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


In addition to credit allowed in transfer from other accredited colleges O eg 
versities, a maximum of 30 semester hours of advanced standing in this 
may be obtained by any combination of the following methods. _ for the 
Service Schools.—Except for those students enrolled as candidates i, of 
Bachelor of Science in Geodetic and Cartographic Science or the *- pe 0b 
Science in Oceanography degree, a maximum of 30 semester hours May |, in 
tained on the basis of service schools satisfactorily completed, # 
accordance with the "Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Exper 


s evalua H the 
ence P 
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Ármed E 
med Force Ordinarily such subjects are counted as electives. No credit 


" be allowed for military experience as such 
Validating Examinations.—A maximum of 12 semester hours may be ob- 
tained by validating examinations. With the approval of the departmental ad- 
Viser concerned, permission to take such examini po is granted those who are 
tied by work experience and background. Validating examinations may 
for pm only once, and a grade of C or better is required for credit. The fee 
àch 3-hour course examination is $108 
for E nce Courses.—Except for those students enrolled as candidates 
lor "T ichelor of Science in Geodetic and € artographic Science or the Bach- 
cience in Oceanogr: n degree. a maximum of 15 semester hours may 
"arned throu gh the successful completion of correspondence courses of col- 


CRE leva 

hs level which are offered by the U.S. Armed Forces Institute or a regionally 
n ` 
edited college or university 


MAST ines 
TER'S DEGREE CANDIDACY 


of Master of Arts in Education (School of Education).—Ap- 
Master's degree candidacy should be made by the time of regis- 
* Completed application, required credentials, and the application fee 
* Sent to the Office of the Dean, School of Education, 2201 G Street, 
+ Washington , D.C. 20006 


Adr : k : 7 
eg Mission to graduate study toward a Master's degree requires a Bachelor's 
Tee from 


$30 ( (a C an accredited institution, an undergraduate quality-point index of 
Sona] trait average) or above, demonstrated interest in teaching, and per- 

Years of s that t give promise of better-than-average success as a teacher. Lwo 

fielq of Successful teaching are required before admission to candidacy in the 
Th School administration 

an E Degree of Master of Science in Administration (School of Government 
m “Siness Administration) Application for Master’s degree candidacy must 

inq before or immediately after istration. Completed application, re- 


Office Credentials, and the application fee should be sent to the Admissions 
Nw „School of Government and Business Administration, 710 21st Street, 
d Vashington, D.C. 20006 


* Tegi ay requirement for Master's candidacy is a Bachelor's degree from 
"Bion; i » 

3.00 Vly accredited college or university with an over-all quality-point index 
ata ‘a B. average), adequate undergraduate preparation for the chosen 


ag 

E Concentration. 
m 

hay tte Study in Bi 
~ Qualify by 


and satisfactory performance on the Admission Test for 

isiness*. Students with undergraduate averages below B 
their scores on the Admission Test for Graduate Study in Bust- 
XE tudents who lack the necessary undergraduate background for the 
Ider Sraduate field my qualify by earning a B or better grade in prescribed 

The adu 

licati mission Test for Graduate Study in Business must be taken prior to 
n for degree candidacy or age the semester in which application 1s 

Net th er information concerning the date and place for taking the test, con- 


e - 
Alucational Testing Service, ths 955, Princeton, N.J. 08540 


ate courses 


general aptitude and does not presume an undergraduate major in Business 
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No more than 6 semester hours of credit toward the Master's degree will be 
granted for work taken in nondegree status at this University (before applica 
tion to this degree program and while the application is being processed). 

A maximum of 6 semester hours of advanced standing may be credited 
toward the degree by transfer of credit for approved graduate work taken à 
accredited college or university. : 

The Degrees of Master of Arts in Special Studies or Master of Science in 
Special Studies (Graduate School of Arts and Sciences). -Application for Mas 
ter's degree candidacy must be made before or immediately after registration 
Completed application, required credentials, and the application fee should bè 
sent to the Office of the Dean, Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 2 
H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

Admission to graduate study toward a Master's degree in this School © 
quires a Bachelor's degree, from an accredited college or university, with 
over-all quality-point index of 3.00 (a B average) or àn equivalent grade. " 

No more than 6 semester hours of credit toward a Master's degree Wi 
granted for work taken in nondegree status at this University (before ap! , 
tion to a degree program and while the application is being processed). jii 

A maximum of 6 semester hours of advanced standing may be credi 
toward a Master's degree by transfer of credit for approved graduate 
work taken at an accredited college or university. 

The Degrees of Master of Science or Master of Engineering 
(School of Engineering and Applied Science).—Application for Master's 08 
candidacy must be made by the time of registration. Completed applic? 
required credentials, and the application fee should be sent to the Dire 23d 
Engineering Admissions, School of Engineering and Applied Science, 

Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. igle 
Admission to graduate study toward a Master's degree requires an approp™ 
Bachelor’s degree from a recognized institution and evidence of capaci des 

productive work in the field selected, as indicated by undergraduate 
Graduate Record Examination scores, and similar data. uir 

An applicant who has significant deficiencies in preparation may be boot 
to take prescribed undergraduate courses as an unclassified student ienci 
being admitted to graduate student status. In some cases, if such defin, 10 
are minimal, he may be admitted to graduate student status and allo” dust 
take a limited number of graduate courses while completing the underg thus 
courses in which he is deficient. In no case may the undergraduate cou 
taken fulfill any part of the requirements for the Master's degree. ading " 

Students wishing to apply for admission to the program of study le the 
the degree of Master of Engineering Administration are required to an 
following additional admission requirements: the applicant must have of 
quate knowledge of the principles of human relations, the fun a met P! 
accounting, and the fundamentals of statistics. This requirement can 
satisfactory completion of the following undergraduate € 
equivalents: Acct 115, Survey of Financial Accounting; E Ad ology 

bilistic and Statistical Methods in Engineering; and Psyc 145, Po 

Management. A student is required to earn the grade of C or bette issi ) 

the requirement is stipulated to be a grade of B or better upon his rement d 

in each undergraduate prerequisite course. If this scholarship req 

not met the student is barred from further enrollment. A student f for P 
mitted to repeat any of the undergraduate prerequisite courses. 
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Tequisite courses is not applicable toward the degree of Master of Engineering 
Administration 

Up to 6 semester hours of satisfactory credit (with grades of A or B), which 
normally must have been earned in a graduate program at another recognized 
Institution, may be accepted in transfer, when applicable, to satisfy Master's 
*Bree requirements in the School of Engineering and Applied Science. How- 
ever, the student must, with the approval of his adviser, petition to the appro- 
Priate department chairman for such a transfer 


READMISSION 


adent who withdraws, is suspended, or is otherwise absent from the Univer- 
Or one semester or more, may re-enter and continue his work only under 
ofi] s and regulations in force at the time of his return. Complete and 
is Dre transcripts from each institution the student has attended since making 
before hn application must be sent to the appropriate office at this University 
is application for readmission can be evaluated 
- there are curriculum changes in graduate programs in the School of 
4 ent and Business Administration, the readmitted student may be re- 


Quin | | 
ned to take additional course work in preparation for the Master's Compre- 
Sive Examinations 


O | Registration 


OFp. c. . É 
tach A MPUS REGISTRATION is conducted before or at the first class meeting of 


Wai Course, at times and places stated in the Off- ampus Schedule of Classes, 
lable we 
off-campus course constitutes admission to that course 
Oniy — not admit the student to campus courses or to degree candidacy. 
ents admitted to degree candidacy may enroll as full-time students 
* Semester hours or more). Those who have been graduated from high 
‘hou! orm and wish to be full-time freshman students at this University 
x udine? = admission to the appropriate college or school on campus. E 
Auditors.” Vith the permission of the instructor, students may gne as 
Ons; hs auditor is not required to take active part or to take examina- 
às or rows neither grades nor credit. Tuition is the same for the auditor 
E student registered for credit. With the approval of the dera 
ester ày change from credit to audit status during the first third of the 
* A student who takes a course as an auditor may not repeat it later 
Pere Registration.—A student registered as a degree candidate in any 
M en -Be or school of the University may take credit courses in the College 
Ty" Studies only by permission (granted prior to registration) of the 
Sam the college or school concerned. A “College of General Studies Off- 
ip . Concurrent Registration Permit" form must be obtained from the 
Mente college or school, signed by the dean of that college or school, and 
ice oa the time of registration in the College of General Studies. 
W the Personnel enrolled full time for campus courses need the permission 


"np, «^ of the College of General Studies to register concurrently for off- 
' Courses. . 
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Any student taking course work in another college or school of the Univer 
sity or at another institution through the Consortium of Universities of the 
Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc., must have the permission of his Dean: 


Fees and Financial Regulations 


ALL FEES should be paid by check or money order, made payable to Georg? 
Washington University 

The following fees were adopted for the academic year 1971-72. 
23-24 for projected tuition increases for 1972-75. 


(See page 


Tuition 


On campus: 
Full-time undergraduate program (12 to 18 hours), each semester........ 
Part-time undergraduate program or hours in excess of 18, for each 74,00 


semester ROUT ............ e eret rtnonn prp p 00 
Graduate study, for each semester hour.............. eene wien c 74. 
Off campus: * 
For each semester hour....... ; we EOE Lem 54.00 
Naval Ship Research and Development Laboratory programs, for each 74,00 
semester hour ............... enm hee a peo 63.00 
ICAF programs, for each semester hour.. MEAL fey E i 
Thesis:t 3,00 
ICAF programs, for each semester hour.... et) ol a) S 63: 
Master of Arts in Education and Master of Science in Administration 74,00 


degree programs (other than ICAF), for each semester hour . 
Naval Ship Research and Development Laboratory programs, for each 74.0 
seniester BOUE 1... Leecereree eoque nto ooos anena oi obesos onna han 
NASA-Langley Research Center programs for nonemployees, for each 54.00 
semester hour ... CAN a i a T E ENT E 


University Center Fee (charged only to students registered on campus, 
nonrefundable) 
For students registered for 11 or more semester hours on campus: 37.50 


For each semester AAE ie le daa GACT, te ^ 
For students registered for less than 11 semester hours in a semeste 


campus: 3,50 
For each semester hour for which the student registers.... — MÀ" 

For on-campus degree candidates maintaining "continuous registration 

status: 3,50 
For each semester.............. erento eene tonno ons estan tens ope pen naa Ha 

Special Fees 95.00 

Application fee (degree candidate), nonrefundable................. mmm 

Graduation fee, due and payable at the time of registration for the las 25.00 


semester or summer session MENT PN O iq 
* Except ICAF and Naval Ship Research and Development Laboratory programs. g registration 
t Payment of tuition for a Master’s thesis entitles the candidate, during the period y written, 
to the advice and direction of the member of the faculty under whom the thesis 15 regulation! ) 
In case a thesis is unfinished, additional time may be granted in accordance with the P itary jea ve 
the school in which the student is registered. (See page 12 for regulations governing 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


Continuous Registration fee, off-campus degree candidates, to maintain 


"continuous registration" during any semester of absence from the 
University M $54.00 
Ontinuous Registration fee, on campus degree candidates and degree can- 
didates in the Naval Ship Research and Development Laboratory pro- 
rams, to maintain “continuous registration" during any semester of 


absence from the University or after completion of tuition requirements* 74.00 
Ontinuous Registration fee, ICAF degree candidates, to maintain “continu- 

9us registration" during any semester of absence from the University* 63.00 
Ale-registration fee, for failure to register for campus courses within the 
designated period 15.00 
"€ for binding two copies of the Master's thesis (other than ICAF pro- 

Brams) . 10.00 
te for binding two copies of the Master's thesis (ICAF programs) 7.00 
3lt-payment fee, for failure to make payments when due (see "Payment 

Of Fees,” pages 24-25) 15.00 
Ün.c 


ampus financial reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial 


enc . d " 
je umbranc e for nonpayment of fees (see "Payment of Fees," pages 24 
) 


O ——- | : 35.00 

c financial reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial 

TN brance for nonpayment of fees (see "Payment of Fees," pages 24 
Returned 15.00 

insuffic check fee, charged a student whose check is returned because of 
R cient funds or improper drafting 15.00 
ee examination to waive a curriculum requirement 5.00 
lrancr: g nation fee 108.00 
Pt fee, charged for each transcript of record 2.00 


ROTE Cr. 
ÜIECTED TUITION INCREASES 1972-1975 


Proja. 
nd increases for the academic years 1972-73, 1973-74, and 1974-75 
* been estimated as follows 
i Campus 
Arene 
- by year (full-time undergraduate students): 
372-73 $150.00 
1973.74 is 150.00 
1974-75 75.00 
‘Tease , 
nA semester hour (graduate and part-time undergraduate students) : 

/ 2-73 $6.00 
1973. 74 6.00 
1974.75 4.00 

0) 
Compas 
Crea, 
Develo. by semester hour (except ICAF and Naval Ship Research and 
Pment Laboratory programs): 
Ou , 
1 rse Work Other than Thesis 
1912-73 6.00 
193-74 E 3.00 
4-75 00 
E... nisiut di «i sud 


y ent 

t, "ttu E the continuous registration fee entitles the student who is granted leave of absence 
be a M continue his work toward a degree under the academic requirements which were in 
et c * time of his first registration. The continuous registration fee applies toward — 
Try | nOr residence requirements for the degree. This fee does not apply to students grante 


Cave 
ive (see page 


e m ——— 
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Thesis for Master of Arts in Education and Master of Science in Ad- 
ministration programs 
1972-73 ... $6.00 
1973-74 ATR ANT 
1974-75 4,00 
Thesis for NASA-Langley Research Center programs for nonemployees 
1972-73 6m 
1973-74 y^ 
1974-75 4. 
Increase by semester hour (ICAF programs including thesis) : 
1972-73 Awa sii Jo tanta gu, piba ^ 
1973-74 DWCTTECANIS CIERRE a DN um 5 
1974-75 iss SB io eos, Qui A 4 
Increase by semester hour (Naval Ship Research and Development Lab- 
oratory programs including thesis): v 
191279. EE EEE a A 
1973-74 40 
1974-75 a 
limits 


Every effort will be made to keep tuition increases within the above 
However, it is not possible to project future economic data with certainty» 


and 


circumstances may require an adjustment of these estimates. 


PAYMENT OF FEES 


OFF-CAMPUS COURSES 


Fees for each semester are due and payable in full at the time of each eel 
tration; however, a student registering for a twelve-week credit course = 
sign a contract at each registration to make payments in three equal 1 and 
ments—one-third at the time of registration, one-third by October 13, 1971, 
one-third by November 13, 1971 (for the fall semester); and one-third 1). 
February 24, 1972, and one-third by March 24, 1972 (for the spring Se% d by 
Payments are due at the stipulated times. Payment envelopes are provide nts 
the College; the University will not obligate itself to notify students of p? 


due. adii 
- : us ay theif p 
Students receiving partial government tuition assistance must pay 
tion of the tuition in full at the time of registration. d for 9! 
an 


Tuition and fees for credit courses lasting less than twelve weeks, 


noncredit courses, are payable in full at registration. 

Students who fail to make any payment when due will be 
charged a $15 late-payment fee. Accounts which become 30 days ptt of § 
will be financially encumbered and will be subject to an interest © 
per cent per annum. In the event a student's account is financially encu™ ust 
the student forfeits his rights to the use of deferred payment contracts ip. 
semesters, and the Student Accounts Office will notify the Registrar oe a 
hold grades, future registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, an o nt 


ically 
automatic 


demic information until the account is settled financially. Financial frs 10° 

will require payment in full of all amounts due the University 1n 

financial reinstatement fee of $15. ts reg” 
d to studen 


Students auditing courses are subject to all fees charge 
tered for credit. 
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"AMPUS COURSES 


No Student is permitted to complete registration or attend classes until all 
Charges are paid. Tuition 


and fees for 
"ul at the Office of the ( 
Posta] 


each semester are due and payable in 
shier at the time of egistration. Checks and 


money orders should be made out to George Washi 


gton University. 


The Student Accounts Office 


has responsibility for billing and maintaining 
Stude ' 
ident accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and board charges. A stu 
“ent 


registered for 6 semester hours or more may sign 


“Mtract with the Student Accounts Office at the 
Ming him to pay one-half of the t 


a deferred payment 
ime of each registration per- 


OF the total tuition and fees (except for fees pay- 
le in advance) at the time of registration and the remaining half on or be- 
ore November 3, 1971 (for the fall semester), and March 15, 1972 (for the 
Pring semester ) Interest at the rate of 


€ of 8 per cent per annum on the unpaid 
ance will be charged from tl 


Made, 


iC date of registration to the date payment is 
Ihe University will not obligate itself to notify the student, in advance, 
the Payment-due dat 


x ate for the second half of 
i Students 


of the semester charges 
“ition 


receiving tuition assistance in the 


i contracts, or other tuition awards are not permitted to sign 
Verr, 

“red payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges exceed the 
‘due a 

h © of the more. Under such circumstances the 
"lent } 


ivy one-nail o 


form of scholarships, government 


forms of 


tuition awards by $465 or 


may be permitted to p: 
the time ol 


“Nt contr 


I the amount due from the student 
registration and to defer the balance by signing a deferred pay- 
act 


3udents who f; 


h il to make any payment when due will be i utomatically 
ed a $15 


" f late payment fee Accounts which become 30 davs past due will 

* fing x « ; 

tnt Nancially encumbered and w be subject to an interest charge of 8 per 

he Per annum. In the event a st idents account is financially encumbered, 
Student f 


forfeits his rights 


re to the use of deferred payment contracts in fu- 

Ni e esters, and the Student Accounts Office will notifv the Registrar to 

ad old grades, future registratior privileges, liplomas, and other 
emic : è 

gc information until the account is sett] Financial settle- 

ly Will requ re payment i f oO ve) 


nts due the University in addition 


; financ ia 


h l re nstatement fee of $35 
. dents 


ted | auditing to all fees charged to students regis- 
Vr credit 


thy 
_ ND OF FEES 


Plic 
& ations for withdrawal from the 


* Must ' University or fo change in class sched- 
Vision © made in person « vriting to the dean of the college, school, or 
acce » Which the student is registered. Notification to an instructor is not 
fue able notice 
Sines granted only during th no refunds 
hedule dur the summer sessions. I and changes 
"lance cancell tions of s S tuition be made in 
With the followi scheduk 
Piblete withdrawal from the 1 m 
F 
ALI SEMESTER 


rawal dated on or before September 17 90 per cent 
Withdrawal dated September 20 to October 1, 1971 75 per cent 
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Withdrawal dated October 4 to October 15, 1971.... ,50 per cent 
Withdrawal dated after October 15, 1971... none 


SPRING SEMESTER 
Withdrawal dated on or before January 28, 1972... ,.90 per cent 
Withdrawal dated January 31 to February 11, 1972... 723 per cent 
Withdrawal dated February 14 to February 25, 1972... .,50 per cent 
Withdrawal dated after February 25. 1972... NONS 


i . ial 
full-time to part-time student or for parti? 
differ 


w 


For a change in status from 

withdrawal by a part-time student, the above schedule applies to the 

ence in charges between the original program and the adjusted program 
continuing in effect. 

3. A student enrolled in a full-time program who drops or adds a 
continues to be in a full-time program will have no financial adj 
tuition made other than those involving course fees. 

4. A student who is granted military leave before completing the $ j 
receive credits for current charges in accordance with the schedule for co " 
plete withdrawal from the University (see No. 1, pages 25-26). wt 
made in excess of the nonrefundable balance will be refunded to the studen” 

The nonrefundable balance will be maintained as a deferred 


by the student when he returns to the University (see “Milita 


page 32). 


course and 
ustments ? 


emester will 


1 credit for us 
ry Leave: 


In no case will tuition be reduced or refunded because of absence f 
Payment applies only to the semester for which a registration charge 5 

curred and will not be credited to another semester (exception: studen 

military leave, see page 32) jvet 
Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not be £ 

a student who does not have a clear financial record. 


Regulations e 


CAMPUS STUDY 
roved 


OFF-CAMPUS DEGREE CANDIDATES may register for campus courses app 


their programs if these courses are not conveniently available at 9 f: nett 
centers. Students must notify the Office of Student Records, College 9 cam 
Studies, telephone 676-7017, at least two weeks prior to the date of ay © 
registration so that a registration packet may be prepared. à ; gs 
picked up by the student at the University Library prior to anc during 
tration. 

A student may register for on-campus courses 
Division of University Students 


ent in 
as a nondegree stude 


ACADEMIC WORKLOAD 
i student 
„time $ 
ull-ti m 


work 


may enroll às f 
g course 


Only students admitted to degree candidacy 
ie., for 12 or more hours in à semester. Students takin 
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lor degree candidacy who are registered in this College may not take more 
than 10 hours in a semester 
A full-time undergraduate student who is not on probation may not ordi- 
Marly take more than 17 semester hours. A student employed more than 20 
hours à week, who is not on probation, may not take more than 10 hours. 
I 


_A full-time undergraduate student who is a candidate for a degree in the 
School of Government and Business Administration and whose quality-point 


Index is 3.50 or higher may not take more than 18 hours. An employed under- 
Waduate student who meets the same standard may not take more than 12 
hours. 

À full-time undergraduate student who is a candidate for a degree in Colum- 
lan College of Arts and Sciences and who during the immediately preceding 
“Mester has received no grades below High Pass and has earned Honors grades 
1 three courses totaling at least 9 semester hours may take 18 or 19 hours 
i" employed undergraduate student who during the immediately preceding 
'rades in two courses 


Mester has no grades below High Pass and has earned 
taling at least 6 semester hours may not take more than 12 hours 
A student on probation normally may not take more than 3 semester hours. 
Shanes who accepts employment after registration or at any time during 
á ester must report that fact immediately to the Dean so that his program 
Nay be 
A full-time graduate student who is a candidate for a degree in the School 
hee ernment and Business Administratior may not take more than 12 se- 
May n Ours. A graduate student who is employed more than 20 hours a week 
< n0t take more than 6 hours 
À full-time student in the Graduate School of 


adjusted, if necessary 


of 


and Sciences registers 


lin semester hours each sen ester: a part-time student registers for a 
Pr wee Of 6 semester hours each semester. These requirements do not 
y i i 
When a student has fewer than 9 semester hours (full-time) or 6 semester 
Urs re 


*m part-time) remaining to complete his program, No more than 
"este ‘ l- 
*r hours may be taken dur ng any one semester 


v 
TENDANCE 
\ Studen 


‘fe 

EL He may attend only those classes for which he is registered 
LM leen-week course in which classes meet once a week, one unexcused 
"eek, p Permitted. In a fifteen-week course in which classes meet twice à 
lie, 9 unexcused absences are permitted. In an eight-week course meeting 


a Wee a a = " » 
"il veek, one unexcused absence is permitted. Minimum absences per se 


t may not attend classes until registration is completed and fees due 


Ot be . . - 
Policy th be used as the sole reason for fa ing a course, It is the University 
I C m Students attend courses regular 
1 - - 
ss must be made by writter application to the instructor, or by verbal 


" later confirmed in writing. The student is held responsible for all 


ty 
AMIN 
n: ATION FOR WAIVING CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


Qi 
“Tino 

B the Pa 5 
hing 7 first full semester of undergraduate degree candidacy, à student 
& © to " : : . , 
“Wey Omit a required course may, with the permission of the faculty 


© à Waive mination, the passing of which relieves him of the 
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and qualifies him for registration. 1n an advanced 


curriculum requirement 
not entitle the student f? 


Passing of the waiver examination does 


course. 
1-hour course examination 1$ $5. 


credit toward a degree. The fee for each 


SCHOLARSHIP 


GRADES 
the Office of the Registrar at ti 


Grades are mailed to the student through = 
by instructors or the adminis 


close of each semester. They are not given out 


trative staff. 


UNDERGRADUATE 

Columbian College of Arts and Sciences.—The following grading system s 
used: H, Honors; HP, High Pass; P, Pass; F, Fail; J, Incomplete; Ws / k 
thorized Withdrawal. Except for courses which specifically state that repeti 
tition for credit is permitted, a student may not repeat for credit à course I 
which he has received a grade of Pass or better, unless required to do S9 by 
the department concerned. A written statement to this effect must be su 
mitted to the Registrar by the appropriate departmental chairman. 4 
School of Government and Business Administration. The following F 
Average; D, Pass; F, Faili f 


ing system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good; C, 
5 credit * 


complete; W, Authorized Withdrawal. A student may not repeat for 
course in which he has received a grade of D or above 


GRADUATE 

The following grading system 1s used: A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minim 
Pass: F, Fail; /, Incomplete; CR, Credit; W, Authorized Withdrawal. Exe 
for courses which specifically state that repetition for credit 1s permitted: 

student taking School of Education and School of Government and Busine 

Administration courses may not repeat for credit a course in which he arts 
received a grade of C or above. A student taking a Graduate School 0 «ved 
and Sciences course may repeat for credit a course in which he has pore 
a grade of C or above only when permitted to do so by the department ated 
description states that the course may be "m. 

for credit. A written statement to this effect must be submitted for apP ing 
to the Dean's Office. It is then filed with the Registrar. A student redit 
School of Engineering and Applied Science courses may not repeat for do 
a course in which he has received a grade of C or above, unless requi, nt t 


» stu 
so by the department concerned; a written statement requiring the SUC ihe 
for credit must be submitted to 


the Registrar 


cerned, unless the course 


repeat such a course 
appropriate department chairman 


INCOMPLETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAI 
. r 

1 (Incomplete) ficat 

The symbol “ruden” 

on has been given the instructor for de au 

the course, At the optio, ad D 

is 


Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the symbol 
symbol W (Authorized Withdrawal) will be recorded 
that a satisfactory explanati 
failure to complete the required work of 


instructor, the grade of / may be recorded if a stude 
ork of the course, 


: ayvon 
nt, for reasons e octof 
e F J S 
control, is unable to complete the w and if the 10° 
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Informed of, and 


reported 


Class attendance in the course have been satisfactory. Any failure to complete 


approves, such reasons before the date when grades must be 


Ihe grade may be used only if the student's prior performance and 


the work of a course which is not satisfactorily explained to the instructor 
before the date when grades must be turned in will be graded F. If acceptable 
feasons are later presented to the instructor, he may initiate an appropriate 
Sade change. Although the grade of J may remain on the records for a maxi- 
mum of one year, the instructor should normally set a much briefer period 
Within which the uncompleted work (usually the final examination, or a required 
Paper) must be made up. The grade of / cannot be removed by reregistering 
‘or the course here, or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. An "Incomplete" 
"annot be made up after the lapse of one calendar year except by written 


Permission of the appropriate dean. An Incomplete which is not removed with- 


i i 
One calendar year is automatically changed to an / 


WALITy-POINT INDEX 


Quality points are computed from grades as follows 

-Or each semester hour of the letter grade—A, 4 points; B, 3 points; C, 2 
Points D, 1 point; F, no points 

Scholarship is computed in terms of the quality-point index. This is done by 
Widing the total number of quality points by the total number of semester 
urs for which the student has registered. Example: if a student received an 


e one three-credit course, and a B in another three-credit course, he would 
Mpute his quality-point index this way 


4 
b 4 x 3 (semester hours) 12 
[3x3 (semester hours) 9 
6 21 +6 3.5 quality-point index 


toe Tes marked W, 7, or CR are not considered in determining the index, 


t Pt that courses marked / will be considered when a formal grade is re- 


i Grades in courses taken at other institutions are not considered in 
Puting the quality-point index 


W 

At 
State. 

ta ated intervals during the academic year students who are doing work of D 

dente 9r lower (School of Government and Business Administration) or stu- 
$ . . 
Who are doing unsatisfactory work (Columbian College of Arts and 


et) In courses with departmental numbers below 100 receive "warnings. 

tor and he constitutes notice to the student that he must consult his instruc- 

hed d IS adviser at the earliest opportunity. "Warning periods" are estab- 

the thing 8 the seventh and eighth weeks of fifteen-week courses, and during 
and fourth weeks of eight-week courses 

b 

BATION 


nd 
Mini, 8’ aduate Probation in th 
tration — 


Tt he " 


e School of Government and Business Ad- 
A student must maintain a quality-point index of at least 2.00 
ced on probation 
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A student who has attempted 12 or more semester hours of work and whose 
cumulative quality-point index is between 1.50 and 2.00 is placed on probation 
for the period in which he attempts 12 additional semester hours of work. I 
his quality-point index is still below 2.00 at the end of his probationary perio? 
he is suspended. The Committee on Scholarship reserves the right to extend 
the period of probation even if the student has earned an average of 
A student placed on probation for a third period, whether successive 


an interval, is suspended. 
Undergraduate Probation 
student who is not suspended or 
standing. A student* who in one semester rec 
courses carrying 3 or more semester hours of credit each, or the equiv 
placed on probation. A student on probation who receives one grade O 
» continued on probation for a second semester 


in such a course will be 
student on probation taking 12 or more semester hours whose grades are 


Pass or better is removed from probation. 
Graduate Probation in the School of Government and Business 


tion.—A student who has attempted 6 or more semester hours and whose 
ity-point index is between 2.50 and 3.00 is placed on probation for the perio", 

which he attempts 12 additional semester hours of work. int i 
dex is still below 3.00 at the end of his probationary period, $ 
If, after probation is removed, a student's quality-point index again falls bclo" 


3.00, he is suspended. 


above 2.00. 
or after 


A 


and Sciences: 
be in go 
Fail 1? 
alent, Is 

Fal 


in Columbian College of Arts 
on probation 1s considered to 
eives two grades of 


all 


Administr?" 
qual 


SUSPENSION 
n in 
School of Government and Business Adm k 
s o - 
uspensio?" 
50 is com 


obatio® 
of 


Undergraduate Su spension in the 
istration.—A student who has attempted 12 or more semester hour 


and whose cumulative quality-point index is below 1.50 is subject to E 
however, a student who has a quality-point index between 1.40 and 1. 
sidered by the Committee on Scholarship, which may retain him on pr 
A student who has attempted 6 or more semester hours 
lex of 1.00 or below is suspended. eh 
Undergraduate Suspension in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences: 1 
student* who in one semester receives grades of Fail in three courses carry! m 
or more semester hours of credit each, or the equivalent, 1s suspendee- n: 
dent on probation who receives two OF more grades of Fail in $ n 
suspended. A student who receives one or more grades of Fail in suc 
in a second semester of probation is suspended 


or suspend him 
work and has a quality-point inc 


An undergraduate student who is subject to probation for the third 
whether successive or after an interv al, is suspended 

An undergraduate student suspended for poor scholarshi 
He may apply for readmission 


He must then submit € 


vae fot 
p cannot reg, of 
; » la 
courses even as an auditor after the , to Ù 
either the fall or the spring semester videne 


* The rules governing probation and suspension are 
full-time program (12 semester hours or more) during 
for less than 12 semester hours during the fall or spring semester 


summer sessions are subject to prob the basi 
ter hours, or multiples thereof, rather than on their record 


d to student mr. 


ester. SUP. gunins 
enrol D^ 6^ sem 


applicable as state 
the fall or spring sem 
and students 
s of their recor 


ation or suspension on 
one semester 


in any 
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Committee on Scholarship that he is better qualified to pursue college work. A 
Student suspended twice for poor scholarship will not be readmitted. 
Graduate Suspension in the School of Education A student who receives 


the grade of C in more than 6 semester hours of work is subject to suspension 
A student who receives a grade of F must confer with the Dean of the School 
9f Education before enrollment for further work 

Graduate Suspension in the School of Government and Business Administra- 
fion.—A student who has attempted 6 or more semester hours of work and 
Whose cumulative quality-point index is below 2.50 is suspended 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 
DROPPING A COURSE OFF CAMPUS 


A course may be dropped without academic penalty during the first third of the 
Semester Withdrawing from a course without academic penalty after the first 
third of the semester requires approval of a written request, which should be 
àddressed to the Dean of the ( ollege of General Studies 

Procedure for Dropping Courses An off-campus drop slip (obtainable from 
* instructor, or University representatives at the College of General Studies) 
must be completed, signed and dated by the instructor, and submitted to the 
College of General Studies 

Failure to follow the proper procedure will result in an automatic grade of F 
and, regardless of the time of discontinuance, will not relieve the student of 
nancial responsibility for the entire course. 


D 
ROPPING A CAMPUS COURSE 


A campus drop slip (available at the Office of the Registrar) must be completed, 

a and dated by the instructor, and submitted to the Office of Student Rec- 
S, College of General Studies 

h "ach college and school of the L niversity sets deadline dates for each semes- 

1 Concerning withdrawal. 

E charges for courses dropped without the approval of the ers be 

Nor A the student Reporting the dropping of a course to an instructor does 
Constitute an official withdrawal 


TRAN 
ANSFER WITHIN THE UNIVERSITY 


Eater Of residence to the College of General Studies, as a degree €—9 
Vit ener college, school, or division of the University may be ma = vnd 
tble . * approval of the deans concerned. Applications for transfer are ava 

,. t the University's Office of Admissions or at the office of the appropriate 


"d Upon transfer the student should consult his faculty adviser as to the re- 
a vents he must fulfill l : 
the maximum of 42 semester hours is transferrable toward the dew ipei ng 

letrable General Studies degree; a maximum of 90 semester mae? dis 3 

transfer toward a Bachelor's degree; a ma ot ^ d o 61 

rable toward a Master of Science in Administration degree; and à 


ax 4 n nie P , > 
j ‘mum Of 6 semester hours is transferrable toward the degree ot Master of 


$ in $ up aad 
Special Studies or Master of Science in Special Studies. Students trans 
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ferring within the University are advised to note the residence requirements of 
the degree sought. 


CREDIT 
Credit toward a degree is given only after registration for and satisfactory com 
pletion of the required work of courses in the University, or upon the granting 
of advanced standing in accordance with the regulations of the College. 

For transfer from credit to audit status, see page rA M 


BALANCE SHEET 


On request, the Registrar will issue to undergraduate degree candidates à bal 
ance sheet showing the amount of work completed and the requirements rem 
the 


ing to be met for the degree. A second balance sheet will be issued only in 


event the student changes major or degree objectives 


TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 

f student records will be issued on request of the student 0f 
llars is charged for each transcript. No cert! 
on who does not have a clear finan 


Official transcripts o 
former student. A fee of two do 
cate of work done will be issued for a pers 


cial record. 


CONTINUOUS REGISTRATION 
yaintain continuous registration until all de- 
“Leave of Absence” exception grante 

ave 


pages 53-54). Students who 
tinue 


Degree candidates are expected to n 
gree requirements are satisfied (for 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, see 
completed course registration (including the thesis) must maintain con 
registration by paying the “continuous registration” fee (see page 23). . 
failing to register for one semester or more, the student breaks his registration 
and must be readmitted (see “Readmission,” page 21). A "Readmitte! S 
dent” is required to satisfy the curriculum requirements existing at the C 
his readmission. The maintaining of continuous registration normally !5 I 
ited to a period of one year. 
Students must be registered 
taking required examinations, 
pecting to graduate at the end of the 


. ^ . are 
during the summer if they are taking courses, »" 
are receiving guidance toward theses, OF ? 
Summer Sessions. 


MILITARY LEAVE 


„riod 0 
A student called to active duty may be granted military leave for the period 


active duty, upon presentation to his dean of a copy of his orders and à P' 

for such leave. The maintenance of "continuous registration" is not require 
the student on military leave; however, he must apply for readmission to ^ 
University well in advance of the semester in which he expects to return. i 
ments for tuition and fees which are not refunded to the student at the pet 
is granted military leave will be maintained as à deferred credit for his 4 


and use upon return to the University. 
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GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


To be recommended for graduation 


a student must have met the admission re- 
quirements of his college or school 


completed satisfactorily the scholarship, cur- 
"culum, residence, and other requirements for the degree for which he is regis- 


lered; and be free from all indebtedness to the University. Registration, either 
lor course work or on the "continuous registration" fee basis, is required for the 


Semester or summer session immediately preceding the awarding of the degree. 
‘or the Military Cooperative programs, which are on a different ac 
Schedule, registration in the last semester o 


E 
‘ulfills this requirement. 
Application for Graduation 


ademic year 
f the academic year of the program 


An "Application for Graduation" form must be 
at the time of registration for the last semester 
the senior or final year. Students completing degree re- 
quirements during the Summer Sessions will be awarded diplomas (no formal 


"I'vocation) September 30, provided they have completed all degree require- 
Ments and have applied for graduation as a part of registration for the Summer 
Xssions. 


led and the appropriate fee paid 
summer session of 


S holarship.—The student 
h 
“rticular degree for which | 
Curriculum. 


Residenc e. 
f 


a 


must meet the scholarship requirements for the 
Yt Is registered 

See the requirements for the degree concerned. 

A student is “in residence” only when registered for course work 
ler making application for admission to degree candidacy or for the 15 semes- 
“t hours undertaken to qualify for degree candidacy (see the specific residence 
“Wirements for the degree concerned). 

t Vith the permission of the appropriate dean, a student may be granted leave 
, sence; such student should, however, remain technically in residence by 
“ying the continuous registration fee for each semester he is absent (for ex- 
ption granted by the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, see pages 53-54) 


0 E ^ 
T the purpose of this regulation, the summer session is disregarded. 


w cept for Master's degree candidates in the Graduate School of Arts and 
y ences, the School of Education, and the School of Engineering and Ap- 
"ied Science, service personnel who receive military transfers when they are 
x, 6 hours of a degree may, by special arrangements, be permitted to com- 
3 their work elsewhere. transfer these credits to the College of General Stud- 
"and receive a degree from this University This procedure does not apply to 


-— candidates who have been granted 6 hours of transferred credit or 
* not completed the required 


JHendance and Conduc t 


courses 


" Ihe University reserves the right to refuse to 
ter à degree upon a candidate whose attendance or conduct has been unsat- 
“Story, 

Thesis. \ thesis, submitted in partial satisfaction of requirements for the 
et degree, must be submitted in its final form to the appropriate dean no 
by Dan the date specified in the calendar. Two complete copies of each 


are required 


he It is the responsibility of the candidate for a graduate de- 
à t0 obtain from t 


he College of General Studies a printed copy of the regula- 
R Boverning the styling and reprodu 


- i 
iction of the thesis. These regulations are 

fi emen 

Y enforced (see pages 55-56) 
br 
"PIU i 
t gable only to programs in the School of Governme d Business Administration. See 
Ml opt Thesis in the School of Engineering Applied S. e, page 52 for Thesis in the 
of Education 
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L STUDIES 


become the property of the 
Library, where the duplicate 
Permission to publish or 


with accompanying drawings. 
the University 

ible for circulation. 
1 from the Dean 


Accepted theses, 
University and are deposited in 
and made avail: 


copies are bound 
ist be securec 


adapt material in them mi 


HONORS 
clusion on the Dean's List, à student must 


Course work taken while the ap 
be computed in determining eligi 
lidate in the School of Gow 


To be eligible for in 
an undergraduate degree. 
being processed will 


Dean's List. 
be a candidate for 


plication for admission is 


bility for the Dean's List. A full-time degree canc a 
and Business Administration programs must have a minimum quality” 


point index of 3.50 for the semester concerned; a part-time degree candidate 
must have a quality-point index of 3.50 on the last 12 semester hours of wor 
and must have maintained continuous registration for at least one three- 
course during the period concerned. Eligibility for inclusion again will de 
termined on the basis of the subsequent 12 semester hours of work. In Colum 
bian College of Arts and Sciences degree programs, & student must have y^ 
ceived grades of Honors in at least 60 per cent of the last 15 semester hours ° 


work and no Fail grades. 
With Distinction —The undergraduat 
of the Dean’s Counci 


ernment 


«with Dis 
e degrees may be conferred «with - 
| of the College and the b 
ollowing qualifications: in ~, 
as he must Lo 


GA Ji versity 
his Ur ied 


tinction,” at the discretion 
mittee on Scholarship if a student meets the f 
School of Government and Business Administration progran 
3.50 or higher on all work taken at t 


a quality-point index of 

in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences programs he must have T~” ity: 

grades of Honors in at least 60 per cent of the courses taken at this nive 
a student must have completed at this Un 


To be eligible for this honor 
sity at least one-half of the course 


Special Honors Special Honors 
outstanding achievement 1n the stuc 


the major department, under t 


work required for the degree. T. 
may be awarded to any member 9 oí 
graduating class for lent's concentration "m 

he following 


work on recommendation of 


lations the 
1. The student must have his candidacy for Special Honors approved bY et 

faculty member representing the major department or concentration y 
than the beginning of the senior year. tim? 

2. The student must meet such other conditions as may be set at the 
his candidacy 1$ approved y follow 
3 No student will be awarded Special Honors unless he meets the, ratio 
Business Adminis g 9 


the School of Government and 
a quality-point index of at least 3. enc 
of Arts an ol 
cent 
$0 per 


ing qualification: In 
programs he must have 
work taken at this University, 
t have earned High Pass or 
at this University , 
a student must have completed at this 
work required for the degree: 


achieved 
or in Columbian College 
programs he mus Honors grades in 
the courses taken j 

4. To be eligible for honors 
at least one-half of the academic course 


institU 


DISHONESTY EL 

di infor”, 
If a student knowingly m ikes a false statement OF conceals material niver" 
any other U 


admission, regist 


ration card, Oo 


tion on an application for 


y 
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document, his registration 1 be cancelled. If such falsification is discovered 
after the student has established an acader record at the University, he may 
be subject to dismissal from the University. Such a student will be ineligible 
(except by special action of the Dean's Council) for subsequent registration 


In any unit of the University 

Academic dishonesty on the part of any student will result in a disciplinary 
Stade of F for the course involved and also may, upon the recommendation 
of the Dean's Council, result in his suspension from the University for a stated 
Period, at the end of which time he may petition for readmission Upon ap- 
Eni of the Dean's Council the disc plinary grade of “Failure—Academic 
Dishonesty’ will be recorded for the course involved, and this grade will be 
"mployed in the computation of the qu 


ility-point index or academic standing. 
A student so suspended shall be withdr 


wn from all other courses except those 


In whin : 
! Which all work has been completed 


THE LIBRARY 


A Student registered in the College of General Studies is entitled to the use of 


the 17 1:1 
Y University Library A permit form for library privile 
a dent. A borrower's card may be obtained by presenting the permit form at 


e irculation Desk of the Library 
pate loan period for most books available for outside circulation is 30 days. 
fine of 25 | book is OV erdue Any book which 
“ire } } 1 i - ar > 
p ulates is subject to recall by the Library if needed for reserve or other use. 
ge books must be 
Pen, eXce 
p.m, 


ges is issued to each 


cents is charged for ea 


n the reserve reading room when the Library is 
pt that they may be withdrawn for overnight use beginning at 8:30 
E. A fine of 50 

e book 
cord is cl 


cents Is for each hour or fraction thereof that a 


f a student are withheld until his library 


is overdue. Gr 


car 
All Students 

ĉtailed 

desks, 


ising the University Library are expected to be familiar with its 


regulations, availabl 


e on application to any of the Library's Service 

The i _ 
è he hours of the University Library are Monday througn I riday, 8:30 a.m 
^ Midnight; Saturday, 9 a.m. to 10 p.m.; Sunday, 1 p.m. to 12 midnight. 


aav, 


IGET + 

"HT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 
The ; 
P right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student from 
tage Diversity, or from anv class or 
( ent or the Uni 

do so. ni 


classes, whenever, in the interest of the 
versitv. the University Administration deems 1t advisable to 


IG 
HT To CHANGE RULES 
The 


to University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve the right 
d : : " e aro , id 

at fore? Or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations shall g 
æ Whenever the prope horities determine 


N 
TO MAKE CHANGES IN PROGRAMS 


ie r 

ig c 

ltic ght IS reserved by the University to make changes in programs without 
Ice Whene - y w- À 


Uh 


er circumstances warrant such changes 
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RECENTLY ESTABLISHED REGULATIONS 
47) contains regulations recently approved by the 


An Appendix (pages 146 
University's Board of Trustees 


UNIVERSITY POLICY ON RELEASE OF STUDENT INFORMATION 
is one of attempting to keep the stu- 


In general, the policy of the University 

dent's record confidential and out of the hands of those who would use it for 

other than legitimate reasons. At the same time, the policy must be flexible 
the University, or the community in thelf 


enough not to hinder the student, 


legitimate endeavors. 
No information concerning a student will be released except as noted below: 


1. Information such as whether or not the student is currently enrolled: 
date and place of birth; degrees earnee 
home 


f em 
t or 


dates of attendance; verification of 
if any, date, major field or area of 
addresses and telephone numbers; school, 
signature; name 


and honors received; 
college, or division © 
and address of paren 


concentration, 


and local 
rollment, and class; verification of 


guardian. 


2. The issuance of ognized instituti 


f 
formal transcripts of record to rec ons 9 


higher learning; the certification of academic achievement to the various recog 
(law, medicine, engineering, education, etc? 
authorization fro 

the stv 


will 


nized professional associations 
Additional information will be released only on written 
the student, or by court order or subpoena. If a subpoena is served, 
dent whose record is being subpoenaed will be notified and the subpoen@ 
be referred to the University’s legal counsel 
Government investigative agencies have no inhe 


and records. If expressly requested, properly ide 
es may be given the inform 


t 
rent right to access to studen 


files ntified representatives © ó 
federal, state, or local government agenci ation list 
under No. 1 above. 


UNIVERSITY POLICY ON SELECTIVE SERVICE INFORMATION 
when 


The University notifies draft boards of a student's academic status only ‘fed 
tue" 


the student requests or authorizes, in writing, that the draft board be nO 


A Selective Service Information Card is put into the registration p 
male student who has not reached his 26th birthday, registered on icine: 
exclusive of those in the National Law Center and the School of Medi 


This card contains the following statement: 
By my signature below, I hereby authorize the University to notify p 
draft board of my academic status in the University, or of any changes 
t occur during this semester. 
the University then automatical 
no notification 1 
School of Medicine s J. 
their SC 


academic status tha 
If the student signs the card, 
draft board. If the student does not sign the card, 
tional Law Center students and students in the 
check with the appropriate dean's office for details of the policy in 


ly notifies t 


; sent. 
s sen id 


Student Services 


“Ounse p , è 
den Welor Mrs. Elaine Lozier (r.), and members of secretarial staff help stu- 
M 


desk, 


through registration procedures at College of General Studies reception 


Hon 
ONOR socie TIES 


- i Pha Sigma Lambda.—A National honor society for part-time evening 
to m off-campus undergraduate degree students, the purpose of which is 
degree muze and to encourage scholarship and leadership among undergraduate 
fo E eode Membership is limited to students who have been enrolled 
Pleteg Mee or terms in the College of General Studies and have com- 
"hia; semester hours of work toward a degree with a 3.50 average, Or 
Uivers The Alpha Alpha Chapter was established at George Washington 

{sity in 1965. 
Nj, Peta Kappa.—Undergraduate degree candidates in the College of General 
“hola, Programs are eligible for membership in Phi Beta Kappa, national 
whip honorary society. Students who have completed 75 semester hours 


Curse 
Vra Tse work, at George Washington University of elsewhere, with a grade 
age 14 x i 
Be of at least 3.40 or the equivalent will be considered 
co 
JUN 
UNSET Ne 
NT 
ent 
C In the off-campus programs may obtain educational counseling and 
tor ^ IN program planning through the Office of Counseling and Student 


from University representatives at the various off-campus centers 
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| Student Records coordinates student personnel 
as related to edu 
and service’ 
on assistante 


The Office of Counseling an 
including academic counseling, 
and liaison with other 


vocational guidance 
University departments 
for information on tuiti 


services, 
cational programs, 


as well as serving as à resource center 

available to students in the College of General Studies programs. Appointments 

may be made by calling the College of General Studies, Telephone 616-1069. 
hedule. 


zducation Director at locations where courses are sc 


are also available at all locations duri 
es each month. 


or through the E 
University counselors 
registration periods and at scheduled tim 


ng announce 


UNIVERSITY BOOKSTORE 
University Bookstore. Forms fof 


Textbooks may be ordered by mail from the 
The hours of the Bookstore y 


this purpose are available at registration. 
Monday through Thursday from 8:45 a.m. to 6:30 p.m.; Friday from 
a.m. to 5 p.m.; and Saturday, 8:45 a.m. to | p.m. Telephone: 676-6870. 

The Bookstore is located in the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center building, 


21st Street, N.W. 


VETERANS EDUCATION 
N.W., assist 


Luther Rice Hall, 2121 Eye Street, 
ans with 


al benefits as veterans or war orph 
their benefits. This Office also proe 0 
Veterans Administration 


The Office of the Registrar, 
students entitled to education 
problems which may arise concerning 
certifications of enrollment and attendance to the 
that monthly allowances will be paid. 


When feasible, students entitled to benefits as vet 
ior to submitting application t 


consult the Office of the Registrar pr 

erans Administration. All such students should obtain the instruction s 
issued by the Office of the Registrar, which sets forth 
fulfilled before certification of enrollment can be 


istration, and which includes other information of general interest. pc 
The Veterans Adminisration 1s at 2033 M Street, N.W., Washington: ^ 


20421. 


erans or war orphans 


o the yet 


requirements mir 
made to the Veterans Ad 


CES OFFICE 6 
- j 4 2033 
Alumni Career Services Office, Woodhull House, 20 
assistance to degree-seeking students and alumni pai 
or permanent employment. The office all 
ible in many fields, both locally and natio tbe 


The Office administe of 
program f 


STUDENT AND ALUMNI CAREER SERVI 


The Student and 
Street, N.W., provides 
full-time, part-time, temporary, 
tains a registry of positions avail: 
and refers qualified applicants for 
on-campus Industrial and Government 
seniors and graduate students, in which private companies, g ment ipate 
cies, service organizations, public school systems, and universities partic s 


an à z , „camp 
The Office also handles the referral and placement functions of the On ue 
tablish perm id 


consideration. 


Recruitment Interview 
over! 


College Work-Study Program. Prospective teachers may es 
credentials files in the Student and Alumni Career Services Office. minist” 
alumni seeking college and university faculty and ad ani 
l t ; tudents 


includes files for 
tive positions. The Office 
alumni wishing career guidance 

The Office is open from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., 


also provides individual interviews for $ 


Monday through Friday: 


DEGREE PROGRAMS 


Undergraduate Degrees 


Tk . $ t z 
1E FACULTY of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences has academic jurisdic- 


lion Over the degrees of Associate in Arts in General Studies; Bachelor of 
iene Studies with areas of concentration in history, mathematics, political 
or E and psychology; Bachelor of Science in Environmental Health; Bache- 
n Oce Eaece n Geodetic and Cartographic Science; and Bachelor of Science 
€anography. The Faculty of the School of Government and Business 
eration has academic jurisdiction over the degree of Bachelor of Sci- 
Mdminis Administration with areas of concentration in accounting and business 
ow. Bow. These off-campus programs are administered by the College of 
al Studies 


1 inm 


a 


Dj - 

lre ` 

“tors ; , » s ~ a 
$ Of Credit Programs staff meet with Associate Dean Alvin C. Jensen 


qj 

Cea Directors are (clockwise from Dr. Jensen) Jack B. Fergerson, D.C. 
G, am es: Joseph E. Johnston, Counseling and Student Records; Edson 
" Pam. T^ Maryland Credit Programs; William F. Lanier, Virginia Credit 
tion ^" Ohn H. McCalla, Administration; and John Morrow, Teacher Edu- 
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ADMISSION 


For detailed information see "Admission as a Degree Candidate," page 17, and 


"Undergraduate Degree Candidacy,” pages 17-19. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE ASSOCIATE IN ARTS IN GENERAL 
STUDIES DEGREE 


RESIDENCI 


The last 18 semester hours in the Associate in Arts in General Studies degree 
program must be completed in residence as a candidate for this degree. 
portion of the academic work taken to qualify for degree candidacy (see pages 
17-18) may be accepted in partial satisfaction of the residence requirement, ! 
the courses are approved as part of the student’s degree program. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE BACHELOR’S DEGREES 


RESIDENCE 


The last 30 semester hours, including at least 12 hours in the area of concen 
tration, must be completed in residence as a candidate for the degree sought 
unless special permission is granted by the appropriate dean to take work else 
where. This requirement applies to students transferring within the University 
as well as to students transferring from other institutions. Summer work ) 
the 15 hours taken in order to be considered for degree candidacy may © 
counted in residence, but in no case may the period of residence aggregate v 
than 30 weeks. For regulations governing military students who are transferre 
when they are within 6 semester hours of their degrees, see page 33. 

Transfers.—Transfer students from other colleges or universities must com 
plete satisfactorily at least 12 semester hours of the required work in their are 
of concentration in residence as a candidate for the degree sought. 


ASSOCIATE IN ARTS IN GENERAL STUDIES 


ind m 
Faculty Adviser: Joseph E. Johnston, College of General Studies; Building F, Roo 
15A, Telephone: 676-7016. 
n Col- 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the requirements set by Columbia dies 
lege of Arts and Sciences, the degree of Associate in Arts in General Stu " 
is conferred. Students who plan to continue working toward an off-camP 
Bachelor's degree offered by Columbian College must apply to the Dea ral 
completion of the requirements for the degree of Associate in Arts in V™ 
Studies. Forms for this purpose are available at the College of General Studies in 
After completing the requirements for the degree of Associate ID ^" i, 
General Studies, students may wish to transfer to an on-campus degree or 
gram within the University, or they may wish to transfer to another -— 
tion. However, modifications in admission, advanced standing, and cum oat 
requirements permitted in the Associate in Arts in General Studies rhis 
Therefore, while registere = uni- 


program may not be accepted in transfer. 
school, | 


degree, students should meet the requirements of the college, 
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Versity to which they wish to transfer. The entrance requirements of the col- 
leges and schools of the University are stated in this catalogue and in the 
Undergraduate and Graduate Catalogue of the University 

Scholarship Ihe system of grading is described on pages 28-29. For reg- 


ulations concerning probation, suspension, and readmission, see pages 29-31. 
CURRICULUM 


The satisfactory completion of 60 semester hours of college work in the fol- 
*Wing curriculum, is required. Students who plan to pursue a Bachelor's de- 
Stee are advised to plan their Associate's program so that they will meet the 
Prerequisite requirements of the degree of their choice 


Semester 


Hours 
"mmunications 

Engl 1 or 1x, 2 6 
Sp&D 1 or 111 3 
Humanities 

Hum 1-2, 3-4 

N or 

- semester hours selected from the following: Art 31-32, 71-72; Engl 

1-42, 51-52, 71-72, 91-92; Mus 3, 4; Phil 61-62; Rel 9, 10, 59-60 9 
N 

‘tural Science or Mathematics 

Nine semester hours selected from the following: B Sc 3-4, 11-12; Chem 

4; Geol 1-2, 3, 4; Phys 1, 2, 9-10; Math 3, 6, 9, 10, 30, 31; Stat 51, 52, 

101.5 9 
E. 

"cial Sciences 

Nine : 

ne semester hours are required, each course chosen from one of two de- 

“rtments, selected from the following: AmCv 71-72; Anth 1-2; Econ 1-2; 

og 51 and 52; Hist 39 40, 71-72; P Sc 5-6; Psyc 1, 8, 22, 29; Soc 1-2 9 
È 
‘lective 

tive (recommended Mgt 118 and 119) » dion 24 
Total 60 


BACHELOR OF GENERAL STUDIES 


Cult, 
M ? Adviser: Joseph E. Johnston, College of General Studies; Building F, Room 
' telephone: 676-7016. 


The 

tga chelor of General Studies curriculum aims to provide the adult part-time 
Arse n the opportunity to obtain a broad education. For that reason the 
My Ork required in the first and second years is distributed among Com- 
ations (written and oral), the Humanities, Natural Science and Mathe- 


Sciences, and the Social Sciences. In choosing the third- and fourth- 
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year course work required in related to their concentration, 
students should obtain counseling through the faculty adviser. l 

Students planning to work toward Master's degrees are advised to plan theif 
Bachelor's programs so that they will meet the prerequisite requirements of the 
school or college of their choice. Students planning to enter graduate programs 
which require a reading knowledge of a foreign language are advised to include 
two years of one foreign language in their Bachelor's program 

Scholarship.—To remain in good standing and to qualify for graduation, 
student must maintain grades of High Pass or Honors in half the courses taken 
in the selected area of concentration. 

The system of grading is described on pages 28-29 
ing probation, suspension, 


departments 


a 


For regulations concert 


and readmission, see pages 29-31 


FIRST AND SECOND YEARS 


Communications — 
C AM y oy motmtoetencceeaot canon ac INE SRERE EUER e : 


Engl 11; 


Sp&D 111 or 121 


Humanities* 


Hum 1-2, 3-4 
or 
Twelve semester hours selected from the following: 
41-42, 51-52, 71-72, 91-92; 
Mus 3 and 4; Phil 61-62; 


Art 31-32, 71-72; Engl 
Foreign Language (2 years of one language); - 
Rel 9 and 10, 59-60; Slav 91-92 


Natural Science 
Six to eight semester hours selected from the following: B Sc 3-4, 11-12; 6-8 
Chem 3-4; Geol 1-2, or 3 and 4; Phys 1 and 2, or 9-10 - 
Mathematics 


Six semester hours selected from the following: Math 3, 6, 9, 10, 30, 3l; 6 
Stat 51, 52, 101-2........ > Weider 


Social Sciences 


Two full-year coursest are required, each course chosen from one of tWO 
pao selected from the following: AmCv 71-72; Anth 1-2; LM 

—2; Geog 51 and 52; Hist 39-40, 71-72; P Sc 5-6; Psyc 1 and 8, and 12 
E 1 and 29; Soc 1-2 TAS AEN enS 


10-12 

Elective (depending on science option) m 
60 

— aaa janguase 

* Students who plan to continue study for advanced degrees are urged to fulfill the 2-ye , 
option purses; bor 
t Geography and Regional Science and Psychology courses sted are not full-year €* 1 and 5 


or Psyc 


> 
ever, if a student elects one of these options, he must elect Geog 51 and 52, 


or 1 and 22, or 1 and 29 
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THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS 


)ncentrations are offered in History, Mathematics, Political Science, and 
*Sychology 


oncentr: ation Requirements (to be sel 


ected in consultation with the fac 
llty adviser) : 


Semester 

Hours 

100 level courses in the department of the selected area of concentration 24* 
100- Ae courses in two or more related departments 18* 
Elective 18 
Total 120 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN ADMINISTRATION 


a "^ " - * 
ma , Advisers: First two years—Joseph E. Johnston, College of General Studies; 
ding F, Room 15A, Telephone: 676-7016. Third and fourth vears—Robert F. 


d 
Hartley. Associate Professor of Business Administration; Government 400. Telephone: 
"16.6069. 
The 
e 
du Bachelor of Science in Administration curriculum aims to provide the 
adu . 
t part-time student with the opportunity to obtain a broad education in 


Prepar; ition for 


Work careers in account or business administration. The course 
tk : . . 

i required in the first and sec years is distributed among Communica- 
ns (written and oral), the Hu 


“lence í anities, Nat ur: al Science and Mathematical 

bing. 8, the Social Sciences, and Business and Economics In choosing the 

centrat fourth-year course work required in à departments related to their 

ration, students should obtai un counseling through the faculty adviser 

Students planning to work tow: Master's degrees are advised to plan their 

vd $ programs so that they will meet the prerequisite requirements of the 
9r college of their choice 


x 
“HOLARSHIP 


n 


hs, tem scholarship is described in detail on 

Mm. a ^^. For regulations concer ng probation, suspension, and readmis- 

See pages 29-31 

Ninn in good standing and to qualify for graduation, a student must 

"ist 5» $0 ; general quality-point index of 2.00 and a quality-point index of at 
In his area of concentration 


of grading and comi 


Pee. 
S 
T AND SECOND YE ARS 


n a 
™unications Semester 
Engi i Hours 
Or 1x, 2 6 


red to take 8 semester hours 


Y courses and 24 semester hours of O-level courses in two or more related 
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Humanities 


Six semester hours selected from the following: Art 31; Engl 51—52, 71 


Semeste! 
Hours 


72, 


91-92; Foreign Language (1 full year of a foreign language); Mus 3; Phil 


61-62 


Natural Science and Mathematical Sciences 


Math 30, 31............ 
Stat 51 or 101 


Six to eight semester hours selected from the following: B Sc 3-4; Chem 


3-4; Geog 51 and 52; Geol 1-2, or 3 and 4; Phys 1 and 2, or 9-10 


Social Sciences 


Psyc 1, 8... Bob A die - 
Six semester hours selected from the following: Anth 1, Hist 71 
P. Sc. 5-6, Soc 1.............. B XE ROB Oe eee 


7^ 
I hey 


Business and Economics 


Acct 1-2* or 116......... 


B Ad 51 Tig) AGUNG ince CDA PAMA JO Sorssjo ri SHAI 


Econ 1-2 MEX iuo Lo RETRE S 


Elective 


THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS 
Concentrations are offered in Accounting and Business Administration. 


Required Courses—Accounting Concentration 


Acct 101, 121, 161, 171, 181 

B Ad 102, 105, 131, 141, 161, 198 
Econ 121 

Mgt 118 

Psyc 144 


Elective (To be selected from Accounting, Business Administration, Or 


nomics) 


Elective (To be selected in consultation with the Faculty Adviser)......- 


Total 


Required Courses—Business Administration Concentration 
Acct 193 
B Ad 101, 102, 105, 131, 141, 161; 178 or 198 
Econ 121 
Mgt 118 
Psyc 144 


Eco- 12 


6-8 


6 


e" 2d 


`~ . 2 a t- 
Elective (To be selected from Business Administration or related depar 12 


ments such as Accounting or Economics) 


| à E 
* Students selecting Accounting as an area of concentration should elect Acct 1-4 


"3X 
AA S 
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Semester 


Hours 
lective (To be selected in consultation with the Faculty Adviser) : 15 


120 


Total 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH 


culty Advisers: First two years—Joseph E. Johnston, College of General Studies; 
"ilding F, Room 15A, Telephone: 676-7016. Third and fourth years—J. W. Millar, 


Wian Gill, Professor of Epidemiology and Environmental Health, School of Medi- 
"t: Telephone: 331-6117 


he Bachelor of Science in Environmental Health curriculum is designed to 


r - 
"wide students with the requisite. training to function effectively as Environ- 
"ntal Health Officers in domestic and foreign areas. Candidates are prepared 
regional program planning, community edu- 


“tion, staff personnel training, and supervision in official or voluntary health 
ro : - T 
"Binizations. 


) " 
T participation in community or 


_~Ntrance requirements are stated on pages 17-19; residence requirements on 
ge 40 


| The determination of acceptability of a st to the program leading to the 
"Bree 


of Bachelor of Science in Environmental Health will be 


made by the 
l Department of Epidemiology and Environ- 
le : g 

“ntal Health and Columbian College of Arts 


and Sciences. The decision to 


Coe : > "1 

uM à student must be unanimous. The degree is granted by Columbian 
hae of Arts and Sciences and is administered by the College of General 
UI 7 

les 


| Cholarship Io remain in good standing and to qualify for graduation, a 
maintain grades of High Pass or Honors in half the courses taken 
» Major area of concentration 


described on pages 28-29. For regulations con- 


Probation, suspension, and readmission, see pages 29-31. 


m: System of grading is 
Ming 


Rer 
RST AND SECOND YEARS 


™Munications 
Enel 1 


or Ix, 2 
Tig] 


11; Sp&D 111 or 121 


tanities 


Mm 1-2, 3.4 
Sed 
Wely 
) * semester hours selected from the following: Engl 41-42, 51-52, 71 

2; Foreign Language (2 years of one language); Phil 61-62 


in Sciences 

Se 11 12, Chem 11-12 

'u Matics 

N eMester hours selected from the following: Math 3, 6, 9, 10, 30, 
1-52 101—2 


STUDIES 
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Social Sciences 


Semeste! 
Hous 
A full-year course* in one department selected from the following: Anth | 
1-2; Econ 1-2; Psyc 1 and 8, 1 and 22; Soc 1 2 "di 6 
| 
Elective (Epid 1, 2, and 3 recommended) ^ j eee 8 | 
| Bp 
60 


THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS 


Concentration Requirements (to be selected, in consultation with the ad- F 
viser, from the following Epidemiology and Environmental Health courses)... 


Environmental Sanitation—Epid 101, 102, 103, 104 
Public Health Epidemiology—Epid 121, 122, 123, 131 
Public Health Entomology—Epid 141, 142, 143, 144 
Public Health Microbiology—Epid 151, 152, 153, 154 
Occupational Health—Epid 171, 172 

Public Health Administration—Epid 191, 192 


Elective 


100-level courses in two or more related departments in consultation with 
the faculty adviser, selected from Anthropology, Biological Sciences, Chem- m 


istry, Geology, Psychology, and Sociology TRU 

j JCOIOBY ychology, à OCIOIOgy pec 
‘ 120 
Total..asiesees(riédddiae cdi 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN GEODETIC AND 
CARTOGRAPHIC SCIENCE 
and Cartographe 


Faculty Adviser: Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Geodetic à 
Telephone: 


Science; Telephone: 946-3557. Counseling by appointment only, 
7013. 
.ampu* 
The course work in this four-year curriculum is offered on and off cam 
The Cartography, Geodesy, Geophysics, and Oceanography courses pes 
at the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, the Naval p 
oc? 


| raphic Office, the U.S. Army T opographic Command, and at other 
not too distant from the campus s at 
iremen 


Entrance requirements are stated on pages 17-19; residence req! 


stated on page 40. 


ADVANCED STANDING 

è 

‘ __ccefy) COMP 

Twelve semester hours of credit may be granted upon the successio cours 
" or 


tion of validating examinations. Note that no credit will be given 


taken in correspondence schools or service s hools. 

TQ psychol? 
tg PSY 

* Psychology courses listed here are not full-year courses However, if a student elects 
courses, he must elect Psyc 1 and 8 or 1 and 22 

t Electives selected with the approval of the adviser 


CHOLARSHIP 


he system of grading is described on 
"bation, suspension, and readm 
To remain in good standing and to qualify for graduation, 
Maintain grades of Hi 
Ne two areas of concer 
od 110, Geop 105; (2 


URRICULUM . 


Engl 1, 2 
Math 30 


AmCy 71-72 
Anth 1 


? 
Econ 1-2: 
Geog 51: 


Geog 52 
Hist 39-40 
P Sc 5-6: 
Soc 1-2: 
Elective: 
Art 31—32 
Art 71-72: 
Mus 3 
Mus 4: 
Phil 61—62 
Rel 9: 

Rel 10 
Rel 21: 
Rel 59-60 


Cart 1-2 
Chem 11.12 
Engl 51-52 
Engl 71 72 

Geod 12: 
ol 1 or 3 

Math 2 


NDERGRADI 


11 


ssion, see pages 


l 
ratior AW., artography Cart 


Geodesy Geod 110, 155, 


Required—First Year 


English Composition 

Precalculus 

Calculus of One Variable 

General Physics 

Introduction to Modern Physics 

To be selected from the following 
Introduction to American Civilization 
Introductory Anthropology 

Principles of Economics 

Introduction to Geography 

World Regional Patterns 

European Civilization in Its World Context 
Introduction to Political Science 
Introductory Sociology 

Io be selected from the following 
Survey of Western Art 

Introduction to the Arts in America 
Introduction to Musical Understanding 
Survey of Music Literature 
Introduction to Philosophy 

The Old Testament 

Ihe New Testament 

Introduction to Religious Thought 
History of Religions 


Total 


Required—Second Year 


Introduction to Cartography 
General Chemistry 
Introduction to English Literatur 


Introduction to American Literature 
Plane Surveying 

Introductory Geology 

Calculus of Several Vari 

Calculus of Vector F 


Total 


h Pass or Honors in half of the courses t 


DEGREES 


a student 


47 


2 For regulations regarding 


must 


iken in one of 
104, 1 
156, 160, 161, Geop 105. 


E, I5 


Semester 
Hours 


AU UO 


6 


US G3 G9 G9 
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Required —Third Year | 


Semel 
Hows 
Cart 107: Physiography nct le n the PRN FEN | 
Geod 13: Geodetic Surveying ..... ; 
Geod 17: Elementary Photogrammetry . 1 
Geod 18: Intermediate Photogrammetry 1 
Geod 110: Map Projections ......... 1 
Geop 105: Elementary Geophysics . 6 
Ocea 101-2: Elementary Oceanography Na $ 
Elective: (Selected in consultation with the adviser). "— 
E 
Total. 3 
Group Options 
Two areas of specialization are open to students in this program; students 
select one at the beginning of the fourth year. 
| 
Required—Fourth Y ear 
GROUP I: CARTOGRAPHY í 
Cart 103-4: Photo Interpretation ..................... eren eene nnne ttt 3 
Cart 111: Cartographic Techniques ............. "T a — i g 
Cart 112: Advanced Cartography ........................ eret ennt 
Elective: (Courses in Cartography, Geodesy, Geophysics, and Ocean- 4 


ography selected in consultation with the adviser)...“ 6 


Total. 


GROUP II: GEODESY 


Geod 155: 


Geod 156: 
Geod 160: 


Geod 161: 
Elective: 


Elementary Geodesy 
Geodetic Astronomy 


Mathematics of Adjustments and Least Squares 
Adjustments in Geodesy and Photogrammetry... 


(Courses in Cartography, Geodesy, Geophysics, and Ocean- 14 
ography selected in consultation with the adviser)..." ee 


Total 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN OCEANOGRAPHY 


Faculty Adviser: 
Science; 
7013. 


The course work in this four-year curriculum is offered on an 


Hyma 
Telephone: 


946-3557. 


ra 
n Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Geodetic and Cartos™ 
Counseling by appointment only, Tele 


phone: 6 


d off ca 


are 
The Cartography, Geodesy, Geophysics, and Oceanography courses D^ 


at the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, the N 


raphic Office, the U.S. Army Topographic Command, 


not too distant from the campus. 
Entrance requirements are stated 


are stated on page 40. 


Naval ns 
tid 
and at other ! 
; ent 
„quire™ 
on pages 17-19; residence requ 


UNDERGRADI 


‘VANCED STANDING 


* 
"eve semester hours of credit may be granted upon the successful completion 
Of vat: . 

Validating examinations 


n = i , 
Correspondence schools or service schools. 


YHOL An SHIP 


Y system of grading is described on pages 28-29 


No 
‘Probation, suspension, and readmission, see pages 29 
® remain in good standing and to qualify for graduation, a student must 


Ng : 
natain grades ot High 
“œ Ocea 101 


Engl 1, 2 


Math 30: 


Math 31 


> 


Pt 
M lys 2 


Sciences: 


DEGREES 


Note that no credit will be given for courses taken 


For regulations concern- 


Pass or Honors in half of the following courses: Geop 


and 9 semester hours selected from Ocea 110, 111, 112, 


Required—First Year 


English Composition 

Precalculus 

Calculus of One Variable 
General Physics 

Introduction to Modern Physics 
To be selected from the following 
Introduction to American Civilization 
Introductory Anthropology 

Principles of Economics 

Introduction to Geography 

World Regional Patterns 


European Civilization in Its World Context 


Introduction to Political Science 
Introductory Sociology 

To be selected from the following 
Survey of Western Art 

Introduction to the Arts in America 
Introduction to Musical Understanding 
Survey of Music Literature 
Introduction to Philosophy 

The Old Testament 

The New Testament 

Introduction to Religious Thought 
History of Religions 


Total 


Required—Second Year 

Introduction to Cartography 

General Chemistry -Ñ 
Introduction to English Literature, or 
Introduction to American Literature 
Introductory Geology 
Introductory Geology 


w 


Semester 
Hours 


ON RU UO 


N 


ww od 
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Math 32: 
Math 33: 


Cart 107: 
Cart 108: 
Geop 105: 
Ocea 11: 


Ocea 101-2: 
Elective: 


Oceanography: 
Ocea 110: 
Ocea 111: 
Ocea 112: 
Ocea 113: 
Ocea 114: 
Ocea 115: 

Elective: 


Graduate Degrees NH 


MASTER OF 


THE DEGREE OF 
a new degree program offered by 
under the direction of the 
in this program are offered 
campus centers, 
candidate in the Graduate School of 

The program of study Is interdisciplinary 
and academic work. 
an academic graduate milieu of 


COLLEGE OF GENERAI STUDIES 


Semestë | | 
Hows | 
Calculus of Several Variables........... -—" 3 
Calculus of Vector Functions... m —— 
B 
^ 
Total........ 1 
Required—Third Year 
Physiography «mmm : 
Climatology mied i i d ~ sa s 1 
Elementary Geophysics . ; Au e 048 
Navigation u re E. PALER EM 6 
Elementary Oceanography .... j Rind. 2 
(Selected in consultation with the adviser) ene = | 
ae 0 
TORR, MR DEM 3 
Required—Fourth Year [s 
— — - - 5: 12 i 


To be selected from the following... 
Ocean Dynamics 

Ocean Waves and Tides 
Biological Oceanography 
Marine Geophysics 

Chemical Oceanography 
Geological Oceanography 
(Courses in Biological Scienc 
physics, Oceanography, and Physics, selected i 

tion with the adviser). Beca aiio aia eeeeseentnttt 2 


es, Chemistry, Geology, Geo- 
n consulta- T 


"Total... rtr pint 


ARTS is 
: - ical CI 
MASTER OF ARTS with a field in Religion and Medic? jen 
the Graduate School of Arts pe coum 
Department of Religion. Although certal NE of 
of Genera 


onlv through the College 
a campus 


candidates for this degree must register as 

Arts and Sciences. 

and combine : 
e sand | 

1) to provic (essit 


The intent of the program is ( rofe í 
hose P ric 


chaplains and clergymen Ww 


effectiveness might be increased through the combination of € cdi j 
hose m alt | 


and academic study; 


(2) to provide a program of study for t 


dents who have a sense of the significance of theological insig jucation | 
of the whole man and who desire to combine their medical €€ rudy” | 
f research an | 


this correlative study; 


and (3) to provide a program O 
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he area of religion and medi 


care for ose whose theological training (e.g., 
n 


ethics or sociology of religion) and interest are directed toward a vocation 
n teaching. Support for the program comes from (1) Clinical Training pro- 
tams of the itional Naval Medical Center, National Institutes of Health, 
ind Walter Reed General Hosp tal; and of Health Care 
Administration, Psychology, Religior artments of the 
School of Medicine 

The program of study leadir g to the degree of Master of Arts in the field 
f Religion and Medical Care consists of 36 semester hours of approved course 
work with or without a thesis and the passing of a Master's Comprehensive 
"Xamination 


For information concerning admission requirements and the specific require- 


“Nts for the degree, contact the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences or the 
"hairman of the Department of Religion 


MASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 


The 

> School of Education has academic jurisdiction over the de gree of Master 
* Arts in Education. This degree is designed for professional educators cur- 
Inn I ! 

CN) Serving within a school syster [Ihe program of study is struct ired to 
Pre 3 > f 

, Pare the graduates for advancement as administrators, s ipervisOrs, Or as 


later, 
Ssroom teachers 


grams offered at off-campus 


\ il ible II the oHowin heids CI ‘ntary administration; ele- 
uo SCCOnK y aministratior secondari n; special edu- 
cial education; and supervision 
‘Dire 
MISSION 
“Or de 17 j 
detailed information see “Admission as a Degree Candidate," page 17, and 
q Tu 
Ster’s Degree Candidacy, pages 19 2 
Reg 
QU . 
: IREMENTS FOR THE DEGREI 
the 
We x rogran of study consists of ti or 36 semester hours of course 
dr ly c ( eme 
UM deper ding DO thc hos SIS c c to 6 semester 
0 ng u chose eq 
r 
5) is optional 
|. 
“DENG 
Ad 
Vance i ther accredite 
hy, ced Standing is granted for approved courses taken at other accredited 


; however | minimum of 30 semester hours must De completed while 


as a Master's degree ndidat t this University 


dp "Point index of 3.00 is required for graduation Students who receive 


Wage ed 

0 tt ner n tude ) 

Pel IC in more than two courses are subject to suspension. ole nts whe 
J " i L| Ine 

kim 3 grade of F must confer with the Dean of the School of Education 
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THE THESIS 
Students who elect a thesis must register on campus for Educ 299—300. The | 
choice of the thesis subject must be approved in writing by the student's 8€ , 
viser and filed in the Office of the Dean. A statement of the School of Edu 
cation standards for the thesis and printed copies of detailed regulations m 
garding the form and reproduction of the thesis are available in the Office of 
the Dean. 

Paymer 
registration, 
whom the thesis is to be written. 
calendar year may be granted wit 
must, however, maintain continuous re 
period. If the preparation of the thesis e 
year, the student must register for the entire 6 
tuition as for a repeated course. 


at of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the period of 


to the advice and direction of the member of the faculty under 
In case a thesis is unfinished, an addition 
hout further tuition payment. The stude?! 
gistration (see page 32) during this 
xtends beyond the additional calenda 
hours of thesis again ane t 


MASTER'S COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION | 
In addition to the course examinations, the candidate must pass a special 
hour examination on his area of specialization. Candidates for the exam n 
must be registered for the semester it is to be taken, and must file à m 
application in the Office of the School of I ducation no later than thirty day 
prior to the date of the examination. 


<= 
z 
a 
S 


MASTER OF ARTS IN SPECIAL STUDIES AND 
MASTER OF SCIENCE IN SPECIAL STUDIES 
— vel 
School of Arts and Sciences has academic jurisdiction 5 ip 
the degrees of Master of Arts in Special Studies and Master of Scien jate 
Special Studies. These degree programs provide a course of study approP 


to those students who wish to emphasize interdisciplinary work. will © 
all courses in these curricula V5 ge 


The Graduate 


The University cannot guarantee that 
offered at every off-campus center. However, any student who has 
jum 


mitted to degree candidacy may arrange to complete his curricu 


istering on Campus 


ADMISSION 1 ast 
For detailed information see “Admission as a Degree Candidate," page d 
"Master's Degree Candidacy,” pages 19-21. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES " 
‘ j 2 à . c E 
The program of study consists of 36 semester hours of graduate Nerei Y 


does not require a thesis. Candidates may select courses which are ided thë 
schools other than the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, prow ne pe” 
the 36-hour total program is academically viable and is approve y juralil 
of the Graduate School as part of the application process, and that à t. 
of courses are within the 
studies must be approved by the 
partmental adviser and filed in the 


arts and sciences curriculum. 
Dean of the Graduate Schoo! 
Graduate School Office with 


GRADUATE 


DEGREES 


"ler admission to degree candidacy ^ program of studies 


iy be revised, 
\e Dean. The revision must be 


When necessary, by 
lled in the Graduate School Office 


RESIDENCE 


A minimum of 30 semester hours of graduate work must be completed while 
Registered as a degree candidate in one of the off-campus degree programs. 


XHOLARSHIP 


Taduate students are expected to maintain a minimum accumulative grade 
erage of B (3.00) in all course work in the program of studies. Individual 
“Partments may require a higher average 

In the case of a student who receives a grade of I his pro- 
stam of studies, the Graduate School w require a ty approved 
“titten statement justifying the student's continuance juate School 
‘nd Outlining the program to be followed. Continuation is contingent upon 
de Dean's approval ^ course in the program of studies for which an F is 
"lved cannot be subsequently removed from the program even though an- 
ther Course is taken as a substitute 


A gradu ate student may take an advanced undergraduate course (courses 

y " 

Mbered 100-200) for graduate credit only upon the approval of the Dean 

“the Graduate School and the department at the time of registration. Such 

eval is granted only with the provision that students complete additional 
In order to receive graduate credit. 


"On" 
STER S COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 
dier 


"s degree candidates must pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination 


Ihistered by the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences on campus on 
tci 
fied dates (see Calendar) 


Student who fails to pass the Master's Comprehensive Examination may, 

i Neeptional circumstances, and with the approval of the department and 
" Jean, repeat the Examination at the next scheduled Examination date. If 
* fails 


"ite à second time, no further opportunity to take the Examination is per- 
e 


à 
DRA War 


vate students who intend to withdraw from the Gr: oa School of Arts 


"à wlences should inform the School in writing. The last day for complete 


| tawal without 


icademic penalty is at the end of the eighth week of 
“Uteg, ave : e E 


y 
| Vp " 
E OF ABSENCE 


F 

.* stude r 

"Que Udent js temporarily unable to continue his program of studies, he may 
| 3 leave Of absence for a specific period of time, not to exceed one cal- 


h.* yea , 
| bliy aT W hen the period ot 


leave has expired, it is the student's respon- 
hotify the Gradu 


ate School at least two months in advance of a 
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given registration period of his intention to reregister If he fails to reregisteh 
his candidacy will be terminated 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN ADMINISTRATION 


The School of Government and Business Administration has academic juris 
diction over the degree of Master of Science in Administration. This degre 
program provides a course of study appropriate for those students current) 
working in government or industry. It is a professional degree, preparin 
graduates for positions of higher and broader responsibility and genera») 
improving their competence as administrators. Students expecting to continu 
in a doctoral program should consult the Committee on Doctoral Studies in ™ 
School of Government and Business Administration concerning necess 


prerequisites. on he 

The University cannot guarantee that all courses in this curriculum will I 
offered at every off-campus center. However, any student who has been 2 
mitted to degree candidacy may arrange to complete his curriculum by reg 
tering on campus. In general, campus registration 1$ limited to the last 
hours of a degree program 
OBJECTIVES OF THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

inistr?" 


The principal objective of the School of Government and Business Adm or 
tion is to prepare its graduates for positions in the management of comple* : 
ganizations in both business and government. The degree programs am 
signed to prepare students both for entrance into business and government 


ernment. These programs stress the points at which major policy d 

either business or government must give consideration to related policy 

sions of the other. Emphasis is placed on the fact that managemen 

is not limited to organizational techniques but is, in the broadest sense, 

tion for management responsibility. cati? 
It is the policy of the School to emphasize a broad fundamental en tive 

as the best preparation for positions carrying management OF adminis 

responsibility. 


The degree of Master of Science in Administration develops the : 
nature of the OP“ 


manage! 
on. 


e 


common to all management positions regardless of the 
[his degree program is based on the study of the principles ol 
human relations, and problem-solving plus an area of specializati pus” 
In order to provide students with a common body of knowledge " of # 
ness or governmental administration, programs include the equivalen 
least one year of work comprising the following areas: gu" pro 
1. In the case of business enterprise, a background of the concep 'ancit$ 
esses, and institutions in marketing and distribution, production, and, o con” 
functions; in the case of governmental administration, g p 
cepts, processes, and institutions of planning, programming, 
sonnel practices, and policy formulation in government 


a backgroune « 
budget!" 
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» : , 

é A background of the economic and legal environment of business and 
Svernment enterprise, along with consideration of the social and political in- 
i I | 
“ences on business 

3 


A basic understanding of the concepts and methods of accounting or 
*Udgeting, quantitative methods, and information systems 

is. A study of organization theory, interpersonal relationships, control and 
Motivation systems, and communications 

A study of administrative processes under conditions of uncertainty, in- 


duding the integration of analysis and policy determination at the over-all 
Management level 


ADMISSION 


R 
JT detailed information see "Admission as a Degree Candidate," page 17, and 
laster's Degree Candidacy," pages 19-21 


"QURE MENTS FOR THE DEGREE 
"SIDE NC E 


: Minimum of 30 semester hours of graduate work must be completed while 

"istered as a degree candidate in this off-campus program 

lu. thesis and thesis seminar (6 semester hours) may be included in the 30 

bom Of course work taken in residence. A graduate student who transfers 

—— y division of the University is required to have a minimum of 12 
of course work as a degree candidate in this off-campus program. 


io 
HOLARSHIP 


i aver 
! hot C 


^ 


age of B or better is required for the Master's degree. The grade of C 

Rua ered as failing but must be counter-balanced by a grade of A in a 

Wy, * course of equal status. A student whose scholarship is unsatisfactory 
e suspended. 


LIN 

y 

^ "Y approval of the adviser, a thesis may be substituted for 6 semester 
ot Course work 

T on esis subject and the thesis in its final form must be approved by the 

m 9f the thesis and the faculty adviser and presented to the dean no later 
* date announced in the calendar. Printed copies of detailed regulations 

eas form and reproduction of the thesis are available at the Office 

p seling and Student Records, € ollege of General Studies 


amen: S; dac 
t," "ent of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the two 


"Este 
Wibe 
, Afi 


T$ he registers for thesis (299—300), to the advice and direction of the 
T of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis 
lig, shed, an additional successive academic year is granted without further 
EN Payment The student must, however, maintain continuous registration 
ester IS period. If the preparation of the thesis extends more than three 
Y the e, UCyond the date the student registers for thesis 300, he must register 
tire 6 hours of thesis again and pay tuition as for a repeated course. 


STUDIES 
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| COURSE SUBSTITUTION 
f ' 
of the student to get written approval from the faculty 


for any course substitution. Forms for requesting 
and Student Recon $, 


It is the responsibility 


| adviser prior to registration 
substitution are available at the Office of Counseling 


College of General Studies. 


MASTER'S COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINAT ION 


Master's Comprehensive 
must have 
ained ? 


The Master's candidate is required to pass a written 
Before applying for the examination, the student 
and he must have maint 


Examination. 
completed all of the courses in his program, 
3.00 (B) average. In writing the examination, the student is expected to cor 
late what he has learned in his course work and his reading in the literature 0 
the field. The examinations are conducted at the University in December 


students graduating in February, in April for students graduating in June, ® 


in July for students graduating in September. 


à tance 
A candidate who fails the examination may, in exceptional circumstant, 
tion, but 0^ 


and with specific approval of his advisers, repeat the examina Cond 
tion # 


after the lapse of one semester and the undertaking of additional prepar: i 

prescribed. If he fails a second time, no further opportunity to take the exam 
nation will be permitted. 

REQUIRED COURSES 

semeste! 

Hours 

B Ad 202: Relations of Government to Business.......... : 

*Econ220: Survey of Principles and Issues in Economics........«« ennt 1 

Mgt 201: Advanced Administrative Management 3 

tMegt 204: Quantitative Factors in Administration............- 3 

Met 207: Human Behavior in Organizations... 1 


Mgt218: Survey of Data Processing............ nnn 


Area of 
Concentration; — mmm ca eee sbseipips didt 
Elective: To be selected with the approval of the adviser 


Total. m La spin 


Areas of Concentration 


I. AUTOMATIC DATA PROCESSING 


iat 
, , : ~ r NT inis! 
Faculty Adviser: John F. McCarthy, Jr., Associate Professor of Business Adm 
tion; Government 409, Telephone: 676-7089. of 
| s principie 
This area of concentration provides a broad understanding of the prem ro 
` U 
manual, mechanical, and electronic data processing, including comP 
* Not required in Business Management area of concentration geiene” 
Management 


t Mgt 204 is waived for students electing Business Financial Management, 
oncentration 


Operations Research, or Systems Management as an area of c 


"hes 
"-e«--7 
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stamming concepts, methods, and languages: an appreciation of the capabili- 
"S$ and the limitations of data processing equipment; a knowledge of the 
Phases of management information systems development; and an understanding 
E maànagement's role in data processing. It provides an appreciation of the role 


J 
! data processing as a tool of 


Semester 


Hours 
Mgt 219: Digital ¢ omputer Programming Concepts 3 
Mgt 220: Comparative Digital € omputer Systems and Their Manage- 
d 
ment i E 3 
Mgt 221: Management Information Systems Development and Appli- 
caton 3 
Met 223: Management of a Data Processing Organization... 3 
" 
Total d dcis 12 


BUSINESS FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


lw, aviser: Rodney Eldridge, Associate Professor of International Finance; 
*rnment 405, relephone 676-6892 


Is ` " i : 
‘tol “fea of concentration provides a background in business budgeting, con- 
iN I i : 

" ership treasury, long-range planning, reporting, and financial management 
(OCA, I é d 

Mes, ( ourses are designed to emphasize the planning, analysis, implemen- 
Yon i 


' 4nd controls necessary for making effective financial decisions 


Semester 
Hours 
5: Survey of Managerial Accounting 
l: Financial Decision-making 
2: Capital Resource Management 
3: International Business Finance 
Investment Analysis 
Introduction to Mana 


W UVU U U uU uv 


ial Statistics 


Total 18 


M SINESs 
MM 
" y » / }- 
“atin George Frederick Conner, Associate Professor of Business Admin 
ly. 9vernment 401, Telephone: 676-7097 


MANAGEMENT 


Ady iser 


$ 

4re J - 
` Ea of concentration, with its prerequisites. provides the essentials of busi 

adr " y " 1 - cC 
"ino Ministration with emphasis upon manag ng the finance, production, mar 
led and accounting functions of a business firm These functions are inte- 
èd i : 

Na final course using actual business cases 


"Eoi ISIT} 
Me 


ba. Mesta è e A 
Min, p er hours in Mathematics, 6 semester hours in Economics (not in 
"ili "On 220), and 3 semester hours each in Account ng, Business Admin- 


ag and Stat istics 


NE 
"às Quantitative Factors in Administration is waived in this area of — ti 
this cours 


“athem TIT. 


lor Management or the equivalent in prerequisite for 
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Semeste! 
Hours 
Acct 215: Survey of Managerial Accounting 3 
B Ad 225: Seminar: Manufacturing Production 3 
B Ad 231. Financial Decision-making ......«.«ermmmmmmmm 3 
B Ad 241: Advanced Marketing Management 3 
B Ad 297: Case Studies in Business Administration e j 
m1 
1 


Total... 


IV. GOVERNMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


, LA ; nt 
Professor of Public Administration; Governme 


Faculty Adviser: Daniel R. Cloutier, 


302, Telephone: 676-6295. L 
This area of concentration emphasizes policy formulation and administrat 
in government. It provides the broad dimensions of public administration 
those preparing for managerial responsibility in the public service. 
tef 
Hous 
iO Tu E 
PAd213: Administration in Government....... 1 
PAd231: Public Personnel Administration.. 1 
P Ad 251: Governmental Budgeting .......-«- 4 
P Ad 252: Problems in Planning, Programming, and Budgeting 1 
P Ad 260: Seminar: Policy Formulation and Administration..." 
15 
N NT 
V. INDUSTRIAL PERSONNEL MANAGE MENT à 
Govern 


s Administration; 


" 

: : ound 
des a basic academic and professional se p 
ponsibility in indust pt 


; age 
of personnel m nag mi 
labor relations, ano 


Faculty Adviser: Joe L. Jessup, Professor of Busines 
400, Telephone: 676-6068. 

This area of concentration provi 
tion, equipping the student for administrative Tes 
sonnel management. The courses cover the fields 
industrial relations, unionism, collective bargaining, 


power development and utilization 
se, 
go? 
$ 
B Ad 208: Personnel Management and Industrial Relations..." 1 
B Ad 209: Seminar: Personnel Management.. B j 
BAd212: Unionism and Collective Bargaining..." and 
B Ad 213: Current Issues in Unionism, Collective Bargaining © — h 
Labor Relations . a ea E sarees A E 
P Ad 233: Seminar: Manpower Development and Utilization." 71 
Meu e 
VI. INTERNATIONAL COMMERCE m 
dm pist” 
Faculty Adviser: Geza P. Lauter, Associate Professor of Business ^ . 
Government 404, Telephone: 676-7374. ing 
s opera 


or careers 1n firm 


This area of concentration prepares students f 


ne -—À — — "A 


en eee 
"e 


(— 
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lultinational basis or about to enter the international field; for careers in the 


eral government and in international gencies concerned with business, in- 
Wstry, and finance abroad and for the commerce option of the Foreign Serv- 


* Officer Examination 


Semester 

Hours 

B Ad 233: International Business Finance 3 
B Ad 248: International Marketing 3 
B Ad 255: International Trade 3 
B Ad 256: Seminar: International Trade - 3 
B Ad 257: Operation of the Multinational Firm 3 


Total 15 


l à; 
l. MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING 

ones Adviser: Jack W. Waldrip, Assistant Professor of Management; Building Y, 
, 1 21, 2131 G Street, N.W.; Telephone 676-7139 

Bare i ; i i 

P area of concentration provides a background for industrial management. 
“ses cover organization and functioning of industrial firms, and the man- 


8 


*me 
Ment practice and problems of such firms 


Semester 
Hours 


B Ad 225: Seminar Manufacturing Production 3 
B Ad 280 -rocurement and C ontracting 3 
B Ad 297: Case Studies in Business Administration 3 
Mgt 224 Theory and Management of Systems 3 
Mgt230: Administration of Research and Development 3 


Total 


ir 
: MANAGEMI NT SCIENCE—OPERATIONS RESEARCH* 


ey) 

Ult : 5 

very Adviser: Robert L. Holland, Associate Professor of Management Science; 

hi ment 201, Telephone: 676-7375 

“SS are; E 

tm tea of concentration develops a thorough understanding of quantitative 
a g i ; 
thematical approaches to problems of managerial control and decision- 


Nak 

Ing 7 * ; 
hat ^4 While the program will develop a competent background in basic 
m Matical theory associated with the various techniques, it is oriented to- 


Men, PPlications of the techniques rather than their theoretical mathematical 


Semester 

Hours 

Mat 225 Introduction to Managerial Statistics - 
ME 226 Managerial Statistics À noe 3 
M e Mathematical Programming: Techniques and Applications : 
8,229: Seminar: Management Science and Operations Research 3 


area of concentration 


Management o alent is prerequisite for this course 
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Semeste! 
Hours 


*Other courses: To be selected from the following as approved by the ad- 
ViSeT — 12er Fiugetocent ous i 9 
B Ad 261: Managerial Economics I 
B Ad 262: Managerial Economics II 
Econ 217-18: Survey of Economics 
Met 219: Digital Computer Programming Concepts 
Mgt 220: Comparative Digital Computer Systems and Their Manage- 


ment 
Mgt 224: Theory and Management of Systems 
Mgt 228: Systems Analysis by Simulation 
EL 
Total.. 2 
IX. MANAGERIAI ACCOUNTING 
overnme!! 


Faculty Adviser: Anthony J. Mastro, Associate Professor Accounting; G 


302, Telephone: 676-6055. 
c 


ystems of "a 


This area of concentration provides à knowledge of interrelated s E 
counting in planning and control for management. 1 mphasis is on the - nd 
eral ?' 


ments of management for accounting information with concern for gen m 


corporate accounting principles to the extent related to the managerial accou 


ing functions. 


PREREQUISITE 


quired as " 


Acct 115 Survey of Financ ial Accounting or the equivalent is re 


prerequisite to this program 


+Acct 215: Survey of Managerial Accounting 

Acct 262: Business Income Taxation 

Acct 276: Management Planning and Control....... 
Acct 295: Seminar in Accounting t ; e 
Mgt 219: Digital Computer Programming Concepts 


Total.. 


X. PROCUREMI NT AND CONTRAC TING Mio 
stration 


Faculty Adviser: Stanley N. Sherman, Assistant Professor of Business A 
Government 312, Telephone: 676-7462 fou 
This area of concentration provides a basic academic and professional. and 

administrative responsibility in procure! "T. 


„nt actiV 
justrial purchasing, procurement act "T. 
of vendors to 


tion, equipping the student for 
contracting. The courses cover inc 
the federal government, and contracting activities 


government. 


* Econ 217-18 is prerequisite to B Ad 261 and 262 Students who receive cf 
211. 


the "Required Courses," see page 56, cannot receive credit for Econ d they 
elect B Ad 261 and 262 will be permitted to substitute Econ 217 for Econ 220 an 
elect Econ 218 as an elective 

t M. Acct 215 or an equivalent course h 
dents may substitute Acct 275 or 282 


o this pro 


as been taken prior to entrance int 
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Semester 

Hours 

B Ad 279: Purchasing and Materials Management 3 
B Ad 280: Procurement and Contracting f 3 
B Ad 282: Government Contract Administration 3 
B Ad 283: Pricing and Negotiation 3 
B Ad 285: Systems Procurement and Project Management 3 
Total "248 EH cur NES 15 


XI. PUBLIC FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT AND BUDGETING 


Faculty Adviser Stephen R. Chitwood, Assistant Professor of Public Administration; 


Government 310, Telephone: 676-6064 
This area of concentration provides a broad foundation for work in govern- 
Mental planning, programming, budgeting; and for controllership and related 
nancial management activities. Its main stress is on financial processes and 
decision-making in the public service 


Semester 
Hours 
Acct 215: Survey of Managerial Accounting } 3 
P Ad 213: Administration in Government Se 3 
P Ad 251: Governmental Budgeting be 3 
P Ad 252: Problems in Planning, Programming, and Budgeting ids 3 
l'otal 12 
X 1 
Ul PUBLIC PERSONNE! MANAGEMENT 
Aulty Adviser: Waldo Sommers, Professor of Public Administration; Government 
» Telephone: 676-6792. 
ti '5 area of concentration provides a basic academic and professional founda- 
On 


„> ©quipping the student for administrative responsibility in public personnel 
we sement. Ihe courses cover the federal administrative organization and 
0ce . 

cess; principles, functions, and problems of personnel administration in the 


à Ic service; unionism and collective bargaining: and manpower development 
" 3 £ £ 
d utilization. 


Semester 

Hours 

B Ad 212: Unionism and Collective Bargaining....................... ; 3 
P Ad 213: Administration in Government ESE i 3 
P Ad 231: Public Personnel Administration...... ne 3 
P Ad 232: Problems in Public Personnel Management wo 3 
PAd233: Seminar: Manpower Development and Utilization................ 3 
Total... el A S a aae hens 15 


r 


lly 
" RES} ARCH AND DEVELOPMENT MANAGEMENT 


ey] 

ty n ` ` 

ly . Adviser: Daniel D. Roman, Professor of Management Science; Government 
' telephone: 676-6298. 


ls. 
lig rea of concentration provides a basic academic and professional founda- 


i, Oipping the student for responsibility in research and development man- 
“Ment 


The courses cover technological change and manpower, public policy 
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^ 


toward science and technology government contract administration, and the 


administration of research and development 


Semester 

Hours 

! B Ad 282: Government Contract Administration 3 
| Met 230: Administration of Research and Development 3 
P Ad 235: Technological Change and Manpower - 


Technology, and Public Policy 


l P Ad 262: Seminar: Science, 
as approved by the ad 


l Other courses: To be selected from the following 
viser vo 6 
B Ad 225: Seminar: Manufacturing Production 
B Ad 285: Systems Procurement and Project Management 
Mat 203 Mathematics for Management 
Mgt 225: Introduction to Managerial Statistics 
Mat 226 Managerial Statistics 
e. 
18 


| Total 


XIV. SYSTEMS MANAGEMENT" 


| | Faculty Adviser Marvin M. Wofsey, Professor of Management; Building D; Room 


403, 2129 G Street, N.W.; Telephone: 676-7183. 
concentration provides a basic academic and profession 


administrative responsibility in compute 
operations resea 


E] ar 
E This area of al found 
| tion, equipping the student for r-basc 
B |] systems. The courses covel computers, data processing, 


| 
and the theory and management of systems 


| Mgt 203: Mathematics for Management . 
1 Mgt 220: Comparative Digital Computer Systems and Their Man- 3 
i agement... bai — € 3 
| Mgt 223: Management of a Data Processing Organization... 3 
3 
| 


Mgt 224: Theory and Management of Systems 
Mat 225: Introduction to Managerial Statistics — ae 


Total 

ELECTIVES 
jate to 
may select electives approp" d 
the School of Governmem uj 
her related depart the 


ten approv™ = s of 
» (n ofice ? 


Unless a student elects to write à thesis, he 


his program from graduate courses offered by 


Administration. To choose electives from ot 


Business 
offerings in this University, 


faculty adviser. A form for this purpose may 
of General Studies. 


the student must obtain the wri 
be obtained from t 


Counseling and Student Records, College 


MASTER OF SCIENCE! 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science 


tional Aeronautics and Space Administration's Langl 
y : on. 

* Mgt 204 Quantitative Factors in Administration 18 waived in this area of concentrat 

cata ogue 


School of Engineering and Apt 


| Science 


For course descriptions, see the 
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lon, Virginia, has a graduate engineering program at NASA-Langley. NASA- 
Langley s extensive scientific and engineeri facilities and equipment are avail- 
able to students in this program 

The programs at NASA-Lan; id to the degree of Master of Science in 
the fields of Acoustics, Aerospace I ngineering (inc iding options in Aeronau- 
tics and Astronautics), Computer Science, and other fields in electrical and 
mechanical engineering. These programs are open to qualified NASA employ- 
ĉes and area residents. With the apocová of the instructor, courses may be 


laken in nondegree status 

The School of Engineering and Applied Science in cooperation with the 
Naval Ship Research and Development Laboratory, Annapolis, Maryland, has 
à graduate engineering program leading to the degree of Master of Science in 
elds of electrical engineering and in Ocean Engineering. The programs are 
*pen to qualified NSRDL employees and area residents. Classroom facilities 
àt the U.S. Naval Academy are available for this program 

The School of Engineering and Appli 


ed Science has academic jurisdiction 
> a - Fa" 
aver these degree programs which are administered by the College of General 
Studies 


ADMISSION 


or detailed information see Admission as a Degree Candidate page | 


M 


aster's Degree Candidacy, pages 19-21 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREI 


minimum program consists of 24 semester hours of approved graduate 
“ses and a Master's gem equivalent to 6 semester hours) With the ap- 
al of the Department, the student may elect an optional program without a 
Tesis Which consists of a minimum of 33 semester hours of approved graduate 
ies All Master's candidates are required to pass a Master's Comprehen- 

Xamination. Students whose unde idv does not include neces- 


than the minimum semester 


à 
d 


' Prerequisites may be required to tal 
Ours ’ 
U required 

Pon admission th 


e student is assigned an adviser. Programs of study are 
Vlermined bv anv 


en prerequisites established and the requirements of the depart- 
le . 
t tin w hich the student wishes to study [he program of studies in prepara- 


19 
n for the Master’s Comprehensive Examination must be approved by the 


‘tude 
ent’s ady iser and the ppropriate department chairman. 


M 
CHor ARSHIP 
For Maste 


w^ er's work, a minimum of 24 semester hours 
io! 


f 


for those who receive 
for a thesis) or 33 semester hours (for those who do not receive credit 
esis) of ie of B or higher is required 


” gradu: ation grades below B, 


graduate course work with t 


Students who receive two gr: F, or three 
Arred f ! : ily, will not 
vc ni ment in graduate courses and, ordinarily, Wii n 


Students w who receive the grade of C in one or 
we required to take additional course work to make up the mini- 
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RESIDENCE 
time study, or the equivalent in part- 


a minimum of one year of full 
Engineering and Applie 


In general, 
must be completed in the School of 


time study, 


Science. 


MASTER'S THESIS 
ptable thesis to demonstrate his ability 
and discipline of thought acquire 
to furnish objective evidence of constructive 


and to demonstrate that he can communicate the results 
hich the student has 


Work of a suitable character for W 
mav be considered, wW hether done on or off campus 
work is completed without faculty super 


The degree candidate must submit an acce 


to make independent use ol the knowledge 


and developed by graduate study, 
power in a given field, 
of his work in writing 
professional responsibility 


provided no significant amount of 


vision. 

As a part of registration for the thesis course 299, the candidate must submit 
to the appropriate department chairman (on the form obtainable at the + c : 
office) his thesis area, approved bv his faculty adviser He must submit his 
thesis title to the Dean, on the form available in the School office, àt the begin" 
ning of the semester in which he expects to graduate Registration in thesis 

on, to the advice ol the mem 


299—300 entitles the student, during such registrati s 
ber of the factulty under whom the thesis is to be written. jc bis 
but the thesis is the exclusive responsibility of the student. 

form must be submitted to the appropriate depart " 
for the semester 1n which the C. 
finished on the date specifie : 
and must pay the “Continu 
ous Registration” fee (sec page 23) unless he is registered for course wor r 
the preparation ol the thesis extends beyond the three semesters, approva sis 
time will be required and the student must reregister for the 
s for a repeated course 
bmitted in final form one time 
by the Master's Comprehensive Exar „rmi 
the student's graduate status 1$ te 


He may consu 
adviser, 
ment 


The thesis in final 
the date stated in the calendar 
300. In case a thesis ts un 


additional semester 


chairman by 
didate enrolls in thesis 
the student will be granted an 


an extension ol 
100 and pay tuition à 

4 thesis may be su 
thesis is determined exclusively 
committee. If the thesis 1s unacceptable, 


The acceptabili y 


nated. 
Printed copies of detailed r 
available in the Office ot the School. Acce 


:an OF 
stion 9 
egulations regarding the form and reproduce h ac 
: x : k s Wi 

pted theses, sited 


the thesis are 
j are de 


companying drawings, become the property ol the University anc -opi 
. S" e ~ a G 
in the University Library and the School's Library, where the duplicate adap! 
a 
are bound and made available for circulation. Permission to publish o 
material in them must be secured from the Dean 
MASTER'S THESIS OPTION 2 
jonal P 
With the approval ot the Department, the student may elect an opt! 1 of 
13 semester NS 


gram without a thesis which consists of a minimum ol 


approved graduate courses 


et eee 
"rect 
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MASTER'S COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 
After completing his prescribed program, the candidate must pass a Master's 
Comprehensive Examination, to demonstrate substantial understanding of prin- 
"ples and method and their use in the area of his interest. This Examination 
May be written, oral, or both. A graduate st who fails any portion of the 


Master's ( omprehensive Examination on his first attempt may be examined one 


more time if Committee. In 


»* 


proval is given by the appr 


d 
t ^ ' n , 
the event of failure to complete the Examination satisfactorily, the student’s 


Braduate status terminates 


[IME TO COMPLETE MASTER'S DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


\ full time Master's candidate is allowed maximum of three calendar years 


lo c 1] " M 
complete all degree requirements, from the date of his first graduate-student 


$ x 
tatus registration in prerequisite or graduate courses. A part-time Master’s 
Ca 1 - x 

indidate is allowed a maximum of five calendar vears. The time limit does not 
Inc > s 

Nelude any per od of registration as an nclassified student before admission 


" Braduate student status nor does it encompass any spec fied period spem, on 
*PProved leave of absence. Readmission is required upon expiration of leave of 
| Sence under the conditions and requiremer ts then prevailing 

Students who do not complete degree requirements within the allowed time 
“ve their graduate status terminated They may be readmitted to graduate 


Sta 
th lus under conditions specified by the department chairman and approved by 
** Dean. 


MASTER OF ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION 


The ¢ 
e . ; 
School of | ngineering and Applied Science in cooperation with the Naval 


Sh 

l . " s 

"s Research and Development Laboratory, Annapolis, Maryli 
le eng 


id, has a grad- 


Min neering program leading to the degree of Master of Engineering Ad- 
ist : £ 
tesid ration Fhe program is open to qualified NSRDI employees and area 
e . ; 4 
nts, Classroom facilities at the U.S. Naval Academy are available for this 


É 
Pogram 


he Sc . : 
School of Engineering and Applied Science has academic jurisdiction 


i t . ; 
St IS degree program which is administered by the College of General 


A 

Mission 

F 

Or 
de à - 

Mast tailed information see “Admission as a Degree Candidate, page , and 

"TS Degree ( andidacy,” pages 19-21 


Rp 
"Qui 
REMENTS FOR THE DEGREI 


I 
! u > » i 

he ^ Quirements for the degree of Master of Engineering Administration are 
(à «me : : " e 

1 as thoce licted : 58  — ‘ tar f nee (cee » 
^65) hose fisted ider the degree of Master « Science (see pages 
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SPECIAL DEGREE PROGRAMS 


In cooperation with the Industrial College of the Armed Forces, Fort McNair, 
Washington, D.C., a program of study is offered leading to the degree 9 
Master of Science in Administration. The School of Government and Business 
Administration has academic jurisdiction over this program which is open only 
to current students and faculty of the Industrial College of the Armed Forces: 
For further information, contact Harry R. Page, Faculty Adviser for the In 
dustrial College of the Armed Forces program, Telephone 676-6115. 

In cooperation with the National War College, Fort McNair, Washington, 
D.C., and the Naval War College, Newport, R.I., the School of Public 4! 
International Affairs offers a special program of study leading to the degree of 
Master of Science in International Affairs. This program is open only to students 
and faculty of the National and Naval War Colleges. For further information: 
contact Carter Burns, Director of the National War College program, Tele- 
phone: 676-7049, or Burton M. Sapin, Faculty Adviser for the National War 
College program, Telephone 676-6240, or Hiram M. Stout, Director of 
Naval War College program, Newport, R.I. 

In cooperation with the Naval Dental School, National Naval Medical uv 
ter, Bethesda, Md., a new program of study is offered leading to the í 
Master of Science in Special Studies (Oral Biology). The Graduate School 9 
Arts and Sciences has academic jurisdiction over this program which is open t° 
dental officers serving on active duty with the U.S. Armed Forces or with other 
federal agencies. For further information contact William F.E. Long, Associat? 
Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, Telephone 676-6210, of 
Edward B. Wright, College of General Studies, Telephone 676-7024. 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS OF THE 
COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


CONFERENCES, SEMINARS, AND INSTITUTES 


THE COLLEG 


di E OF GENERAL STUDIES presents a variety of conferences, seminars, 
an 


: Institutes designed to meet the needs of business, industry, and professional 
Ses For further information, contact Mrs, Ruth H. Osborn, Director of 
Pecial Selly College of General Studies, Telephone 676-7036 


Ear) 


; Pat- 
ric Ross (l) Assistant to the Dean for Special Programs, meets with Pat 
tive 4. Barbati (r), Budget Officer, and Mrs. Billie Jo Moreland, Administra- 

“Ssistant to the Dean 
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SPECIAL CREDIT PROGR AMS 

oreign-tour programs and continuing education 
throughout life, courses designed to meet specific needs of interested individuals, 
are offered in the liberal arts, education, and other areas 
Ruth H. Osborn, Director of Continuing 
Telephone 676-7036; or 
hers, College 9 


To encourage participation in 1 


groups, and agencies 

For further information contact Mrs 
Education for Women, College of General Studies, 
John A. Morrow, Director ol Off-campus Programs for Teac 
General Studies, Telephone 676-7015. 


CONTINUING EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 
hen home 
classroom 


education on a part-time basis wl 
feel the need to return to the 
participate more el 


Many women wish to resume their 
making responsibilities permit. [hey 4 
to update their education, prepare for new careers, fectivel 
enrich their own lives through a sense of persona 


in community affairs, or 
d a 
has been develope 


growth. The Continuing Education for Women program 


to meet these needs. 

To help women focus their interests 
Education for Women offers (1) a group guidance course, 
(2) off-campus credit courses at hours and locatio 


á selin. 
(3) selected noncredit courses, (4) academic counsel £ 
‘ollege of Genef 


Continuing 


Developing Ne 
d 


and achieve their goals, 


Horizons for Women, 
convenient for women, 
for women entering degree 
Studies, and (5) referral to other colleges within the University. A 
Mrs. Ruth H. Osborn, Director of Con 
Abbie O. Smith, Assistant Director : 
General Studies, Telepho 


and nondegree programs in the C 


For further information, contact 
tinuing Education for Women, or Mrs 
Continuing Education for Women, College of 
676-7036. 


DEVELOPING NEW HORIZONS FOR WOMEN 
n 
- to help wome 


dividuals and 5 
acquainte j 


Developing New Horizons for Women is offered each semester 


develop their potential through understanding themselves as in 
women; to gain confidence in their abilities; and to become 
educational, occupational, and community service opportunities. here aren 
prerequisites for this course. Most of the women who enroll are homem 

with school-age children. They range in age from 19 to 64. Althoug alor’ 
have no previous college education, approximately one-half have Ba 
and others have earned graduate degrees. More than 2,00 


degrees, 
it was originated at George 


have completed this program since 


University in 1964 * 
Developing New Horizons for Women, a 15-week noncredit course, ^ 


lectures, group discussions, guest speakers, psychological testing, 2% (0 
ual counseling. Participants attend class one day a week from + "nearby 
12:30 p.m. One section meets on campus and other sections meet dd pu 
Maryland and Virginia. During the final five weeks all sections meet on 


to hear guest speakers | enroll in 
After completing this course, approximately one-half of the women or # 
some type of educational program at George Washington Univers? sig 
Others obtain jobs or find opportunities en’ 


other colleges and universities 


art-time 
Some combine part-time study th par 


wi 


nificant volunteer service. 
ployment 
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t 
9FF-CAMPUS CREDIT COURSES 


9 enable women with home responsibilities to continue their formal education 


the Coll 


e of General Studies offers credit « rses ofl campus These courses, 
Which n ho ben f^: 1 +. " 
may be taken for de du or graduate credit, meet at hours and 
loc d ; 
rons convenient for homemakers. ( sroom space has been provided by 
aang and community centers in Alexandri Annandale, Arlington, Falls 
murch, McLean, Reston. and Sp "field Virgin Bethesda, Chevy Chase, 
a nsington, Rockville d Takoma Par! Maryland; and in the District of 
olumbia 
Each credit course meets once à week for two and one-half hours during the 
ay la E. i tet i 1 
me Whe 1 childre are scnoc Although many women take these courses to 
*t requirements for degree programs, they can also be ccepted in a non- 
Cree : s P 
k ĉe status. Many who succes COI off-campus credit courses as 
ka, Ore 
\ degree Students are encouraged to pplv for degree candidacy at George 


\ 

a , f 

k Shington University. Other women need onlv specific courses to qualify for 
Sitions A 


Nish in business or government; some who already hold academic degrees 
D i 
ù to qualify for professional certification in such fields as t ng or guid- 
A « fields a g f 
s. Many students in this program have had credits transferred to other col- 
US : s 
ges and universities throughout the cx 
n " : i ; 1 
Von Some cases government nd 1! istrv have era 'd leave for employed 
le i ; a è 
ife “n to enroll in the daytime credit courses, particularly where the courses 
3 )0b-related ' 
‘ONC 
CREDIT COL RSES 
Sele 
Ecte 
U *d noncredit courses which supplement the academic programs of the 


ntinuing Education for Women. Courses 
Creative Thinking, Intro- 
ional Therapy, Introduction 


Refresher, and How to 


Tsity are offere 


Cre. 
Td during 1970 


“ourse met for two hours once a week for ten weeks. Additional 
the needs of adult women are planned for 1971—1972 


‘CAD Mic 
The 


w, Professional 


COUNSELING 


n" 


Crest staff of Continuing Education for Women counsels women 
e nili i . ` 

her l - in enrolling in degree and nondegree programs in the College of 
"Bistr tudies. ( ounselors are available at dates and locations indicated for 


Appointments can also be made for individual or group counseling 


of Continuing Education for Women, 2029 K Street, N.W 


he c 
LET Co, 

Mey. ünuing Education for Womer 
aes.” men are 
E "S, 
Or 

W 
n Men 
eee 


n was originated for women; 


d noncredit 


credit a 


1 i 
welcome to enroll 


fy 
Irther information about the programs of Continuing Education for 


» teleni S EET p— " 
Clephone 676-7036, or write to Continuing Education for Women, 
of : 


Ye 
"lptive 


General] St idies, 2029 K Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006 


b i 
rochures and semester course schedules are available 


INDEX OF OFF-CAMPUS LOCATIONS 


OF THE COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


Location 
Code 
Number Location Page 
202 Aberdeen/ Edgewood, Md............. OR 76 
162 Alexandria Public Schools, Alexandria, Va.. zi 
230 Andrews Air Force Base, D.C... Vua Fai p eo iU 
260 Anne Arundel County Public Schools, Annapolis, Md............««« > 
361 Arlington County Public Schools, Arlington, Và... má Ji 
211 Army Topographic Command, Corps of Engineers, D.C.......»* ‘ 
273 Baltimore City Public Schools, Baltimore, Md... 7 
102 Bolling Air Force Base, o A a ia eA A eoit g0 
352 Building T-7, National Airport, Gravelly Point, D.C... 7 
150 Bureau of Customs, D.C... eene emn 3 
150 Bureau of Domestic and International Business, D.C... 73 
150 Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs, D.C... mmt gl 
351 Bureau of Naval Personnel, D.C................ enm 
303 CAPSO-Navy (Crystal City), Arlington, Va. gl 

(formerly Main Navy)... Bx colui: SR c dede in e POUR 
304 CAPSO-Navy (Parkington), Arlington, Va. gl 

(formerly Main Navy)... g8 
508 Camp Elmore, Norfolk, Và... 85 
263 Caroline County Public Schools, Denton, Md... 4 
150 Civil Service Commission, D.C... 14 
150 Coast Guard, D.C.......... GENERAT 
950 College of General Studies coordinated courses gl 
301 Commonwealth Building, Rosslyn, Arlington, Và... eene 
951 Continuous Registration gl 
312 Defense Supply Agency, Cameron Station, Alexandria, Và..." 4 
150 Department of Justice, D.C.......... MEME 14 
150 Department of Labor, "PY oS REEL RR o 14 
150 Department of State, D.C... 14 
150 Department of the Treasury, Bureau of Accounts, D.C..." 44 
150 District of Columbia Government, D.C... csnssoséesisisccbas eT 95 
265 Dorchester County Public Schools, Cambridge, Md..." 

Edgewood Arsenal, Md. (see Aberdeen/ Edgewood) 
Environmental Science Services Administration (see National 

Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration) g 
362 Fairfax County Public Schools, Fairfax, Va......... eere g 
364 Falls Church City Public Schools, Falls Church, Va... g 
365  Fauquier County Public Schools, Warrenton, Va "3 
150 Federal After-hours Program... 14 
150 Federal Aviation Administration, DOi Sistaninin t iN T 
150 Federal Communications Commission, D.C.............. 5 PM 1 
251 Federal Office Building, Baltimore, e A v 7 


Federal Reserve System, D.C 


INDEX OF 


Foreign Tours 

Forrestal Building (L'Enfant Plaza), D.C 
Fort Belvoir, Va 

Fort Eustis, Va 

Fort Lee, Va... 

Fort McNair, D.C.. 

Fort George G. Meade, Md 

Fort Monroe, Va. 

Fort Myer, Va 

Fort Story, Virginia Beach, Va 
Frederick Community College, Frederick, Md 


OFF-CAMPUS LOCATIONS 


Guided Missile School/Fleet Anti-Air Warfare Training Center, 


Dam Neck, Virginia Beach, Va. 

Hagerstown Junior College, Hagerstown, Md 

Hoffman Building, Alexandria, Va 

Industrial College of the Armed Forces, Fort McNair, D.C 

Internal Revenue Service, D.C 

Interstate Commerce Commission, D.C 

Kent County Public Schools, Chestertown, Md 

Langley Air Force Base, Va 

Langley Senior High School, McLean, Va 

Loudoun County Public Schools, Leesburg, Va 

Melpar Division of American Standard, Falls Church, Va 

Montgomery College, Rockville, Md 

Montgomery County Public Schools, Rockville, Md 

NASA-Langley Research Center, | angley Field, Hampton, Va 

Nassif Building, Falls Church, Va 

National Naval Medical Center, Bethesda, Md , 

National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration (formerly 
Environmental Science Services Administration), Rockville, 
Md. : i / 

National Science Foundation, D.C 

National War College, Fort McNair, D.C 

Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md 

Naval Air Station, Norfolk, Va 

Naval Air Station, Oceana, Virginia Beach, Va 

Naval Air Station, Patuxent River, Md ; 

Naval Amphibious Base, Little Creek, Norfolk, Va 


Naval Oceanographic Office, Suitland, Md.... noe Thnk SESH 
Naval Ordnance Station, Indian Head, Md. — M 
Naval School of Health Care Administration, Bethesda, Md....... 
Naval Ship Research and Development Center, Carderock, Md... 


Naval Ship Research and Development Laboratory, 


Annapolis, Md...... dios SE 


"aval Ships Engineering Command (see Prince Georges 
Center Building) 

Naval Supply Center, Norfolk, Va 

Naval War College, Newport, R.I 

Noncredit Courses 

Northern Virginia Community College, Annandale, Va 

Sbourn Senior High School, Manassas, Va 
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Robert W. Stewart, Associate Director for the Federal. After- 
checks classroom locations in the downtown D.C. area. 
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Parklawn Building, Rockville, Md 
The Pentagon, D.C.. T 
Post Office Department, ‘D.C. 


Prince Georges Center Building (Nav al Ships Engineering 


Command), Hyattsville, Md 


Prince Georges County Public Schools, Upper Marlboro, Md. hs 
Prince William County Public Schools, Manassas, Va.. 


Queen Anne County Public Schools, Centerville, Md 


Reston, Va... iih : 
Social Security Administration, Baltimore, Md. 


Somerset County Public Schools, Princess Anne, Md...... 


Stonewall Jackson Senior High School, Manassas, Va.. 


Talbot County Public Schools, Easton, Mduisu.... Vv 
Tidewater Area Center, Hampton, Va. 
Tri-Counties Public Schools, Md...... 


U.S. Atlantic Fleet, U.S. Naval Base, Norfolk, Va.............. e 


U.S. Marine Corps Base, Quantico, Va. 

U.S. Naval Hospital, Portsmouth, Va.. 

U.S. Naval Station, Norfolk, Va 

Veterans Administration, D.C................ 
Vint Hill Farms Station, Warrenton, Va..... 
Washington Navy Yard, DO uoa dud xdi 
Wicomico County Public Schools, Salisbury, Md.. 


Worchester County Public Schools, Snow Hill, Md. NER see 


hours Pro 


OFF-CAMPUS LOCATIONS OF 


THE COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


DISTRICT OF COLI MBIA 


Bolling Air Force Base, Washington, D.C. 20332 


Education Director: Edward Corbin 
Office: Room 205. Building P-20 
Telephone: 574-5348 
"Presentative for the University: I. Ralph DeBelles 
i Telephone 676-7061 
Pen to 


hi military and civilian personnel of the Air Force and to others by 
Sion 


! 
*dera] After-hours Program 


Re 
Presentative for the l niversity: Robert W. Stewart, Jr. 
tlephone: 676-7018 


ti to employees of federal agencies, military, and industry, 
Sig) : > 


n 
* follow ing 


BUREAU OF CI STOMS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20226 


Director: 


Office: 2100 K Street, N.W 
Telephone: 964-8000 


BUREAU oj 
WASHINGTON., D.C. 20230 


Mi, cation Directors 
Je n 

e Patchan, Jr., Employee Development Officer 

flice: 
Onstitution Avenue, N.W 
*lephone: 967.7075 or 967-7076 


BURE y OF 


W NARCOTICS AND DANGEROUS DRUGS, 


ASHINGTON, D.C. 205 73 


Uca " 
ation Director: N.E. Bentson, Personnel Officer 


“eva Room 605, 1405 Eye Street, N.W. 
*lephone 382-4231 


agencies participate in the Federal After-hours Program 


James J. Doherty, Training and Career Development 


DOMESTIC AND INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS, 


David Sullivan, Chief, Employee Development Branch; 


Room 1521, Commerce Department Building, 14th Street and 


per- 


and to others by per 
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CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20415 


Education Director: John W. Murtha, Director of Personnel 
For information contact Employee Development Officer, 
Office: Room 1679, 1900 E Street, N.W. 

Telephone: 632-5400 


Personnel Division 


COAST GUARD, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20591 

Chief, Training Section, Headquarters Civilian Personnel Branch: W.I. Barry 
Office: Room 8114A, Nassif Building, 400 7th Street, S.W. 
Telephone: 426-2342 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20530 


Education Director: Daniel Keenan, Chief, Career Development Section 
Office: Room 1229, 10th Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W 
Telephone: 739-3911 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20210 


Chief, Training and Development Group: Joseph Maas 
For information contact Mrs. Carole Johnson 
Office: Room 6141, 14th Street and Constitution Avenue, N.W. 


Telephone: 961-2101 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20520 


Liaison Officer: Mrs. Barbara Morlet, Training Specialist, Extension Studies 


Program 
Office: Foreign Service Institute, State Annex 3 
Telephone: 557-5517 or 557-5518 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20226 


BUREAU OF ACCOUNTS 
Kathie Libby, Employee Development Specialist 


Education Director: Miss 
lvania Avenue 


Office: Room 112, Treasury Annex Number 1, Pennsy 
Madison Place, N.W. 
Telephone: 964-5565 


T. WASHINGTON, D.C. 20001 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA GOVERNMEN 
g; C Howard 


Education Directors: Benjamin J. Ludwig, Chief of Trainin 
Employee Development Officer 
Office: Room 211, 499 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W. 
Telephone: 629-2270 or 629-2997 


».c. 20590 


TON, I 
nt specialist 


FEDERAL AVIATION ADMINISTRATION, WASHING 


Education Director: Mrs. Phyllis Burbank, Employee Developme 
Office: Room 509, 800 Independence Avenue, S.W 
Telephone: 426-3320 
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FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20554 


Education Director: Charles A. Orsi 
Office: Room 208, 1919 M Street, N.W 
Telephone: 632-7120 


FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20551 


Education Coordinator: Miss Sudelle Rice, Personnel Technician 
Office: 20th Street and Constitution Avenue, N.W 
Telephone: 737-1100, Extension 404 


INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20224 


Education Director: D.C. Barry, Chief, National Office Training Branch 
Office: Room 1311, 12th Street and Constitution Avenue, N.W 
Telephone: 946-6101 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, WASHINGTON. 0423 


Education Director: Samuel D. Bingman, Jr., Training Officer 


Office: Room 1420, 1200 Constitution Avenue, N.W 
Telephone: 737 9765, Extension 7116 


NATIONAI SCIENCE FOUNDATION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20550 


Training Officer: Herbert L. Morris 
flice: 1800 G Street, N.W 
Telephone: 632-4107 


p 
OST OFFICE DEPARTMENT, W ASHINGTON, D.C. 20260 


bation Directors: Francis J. Mahaney; J.A. Matukonis, Training Division, 
Teau of Personnel 
fice: Room 205, 6900 Wisconsin Avenue, Chevy Chase, Md. 


Telephone: 656 9125 


E i 
TERANS ADMINISTRATION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20420 


iv ation Directors: Raymond L. Butler, Chief, Employee Relations and Training 
Sion; Philip I 


ivi Loomis, Assistant Chief, Employee Relations and Training 

Sion " 

O - " 

pios: Room 100, Veterans Administration Main Building, Vermont Avenue 
nd H Street, N.W 


Tel lephone: 389-3101 


"Testal Building, L’Enfant Plaza, Washington, D.C. 20314 
hi: Ani tion Director 


and Chairman of the Department of Defense Education and 
E dvisory 


Council: Philip F. Strauss 

slephone. e 3C147, The Pentagon 
697-8015 or 697-2823 

OR “Sordinator George Merritt 


Tele), Room BE079, Forrestal Building 
One: 693-8484 or 693-8485 
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Representative for the University: Robert Raful 


Telephone 676-7028 
Open to active duty military personnel 
military personnel and other federal employees on 


villians, and t0 


and Department of Defense ci 4 
available bas 


a space- 


retired 


Fort McNair, Washington, D.C. 20315 


Miss Margaret Lockwood 


Educational Adviser: 
Post Education Center 


Office: Building 20A, Second Floor, 
Telephone: 527-9400, Extension 268 
Representative for the University: I Ralph DeBelles 
Telephone: 676-7061 
Open to military and civilian personne 


ployees by permission 


1 of the Army and to other government em 


. 5 
Industrial College of the Armed Forces, Fort McNair, Washington, D.C. 2031 
Helen J. Blakeman, USAF 


Project Officer: Lt. Col 
Armed Forces 


Office: Room 324, Industrial College of the 
Telephone: 693 8413 
Director for the University: Harry R. Page 
Office: Room 302, Hall of Government, 
Telephone: 676-6115 
Representative for the Un 


Telephone 676-7061 
d faculty of the Industrial College of the Armed Forces 


710 21st Street, N.W. 


iversity: I. Ralph Debelles 


Open to students an 


hington, D.C. 20390 


Washington Navy Yard, Was 
ployee Development Officer 


Education Director: Miss Clara Williams, Em 
Office; Room 202, Building 172, M at 9th 
693-3188 or 693-3160 


Streets, S.W 


Telephone: 
Representative for the University: Robert Raful 
Telephone: 676 7028 
all federal employees 


Open to active and retired military personnel and 


MARYLAND 


Aberdeen Edgewood, Md. 
| Services Division ash Mi 


Education Director: John L. Lichy, Chief, Educationa 
Office: Building 3146, Army Education Center, Aberdeen proving 
21005 
Telephone: (301) 278-3385 
"nm. 


Education Director: R. G Mehr | 

Office: Army Education Center, Building 4475, Edgewood Arsenal; 
Telephone: (301) 671-2166 

Representative for the University: Michael G 
Telephone: (202) 676-7023 

Open to military and civilian personnel attached to the Aberdeen 

and Edgewood Arsenal and to others by permission 


O'Connor 


proving Gro” 
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Andrews Air Force Base, Washington, D.C. 20331 


E 

"lucation Director: John Duffy 
Office: Room 4, Building 3484 
Telephone: 981-6377 


" 

"Presentative fo the University: Robert Engle 

0 l'elephone 676-7025 

Pen to military ind civilian personnel of the Air I c and to others by permission 


my ' hr à; . 
"IY Topographic Command, € orps of Engineers, Washington, D.C. 20315 
E 
iltication Direct 
hn Rea, Dev 
Office 


ors 


Arthur Benton, Chief, Training and Development Division; 
elopment Specialist; Mrs. Connie Clem, Personnel Specialist 

Tele Erskine Hall, 6500 Brooks Lane, N.W 

: phone 986-2384 or 986-2385 

"Presentative í 


or the University: Edward B. Wright 
elephone 676-7024 


k. n to employees 


ssi of the U.S. Army Topographic Command and others by per 
0 i 
Irain n, Obtained at least one week prior t first week of classes, from the 
“Ding " " 

8 ànd Development Division, Telephone 986-2384 


dge 
W 
ood Arsenal, Md. 21010 (see Aberd 


een/ Edgewood 


T 

Avin 

» l'onment; i i ini i ; 

Dhe mental Science Services Administration (see National Oceanic and At 
ric Administration 


k 
“eral On: 
! Office Building, Baltimore, Md. 21201 


Office. x i 
. Charles Center, 31 Hopkins Plaza | 


» Te 
Nereae noe (301) 962-4980 
m : ie for the 1 ersitv: I nk Dulong | 
Ne Phone: (202) 676.7029 | 
0 everyone | 
l | 
tG 
»¢0 ` 
0 "Re G, Meade, Md. 20755 
fice- 
*: Building 3 
n Tele ding 303, Army Education Center 
Presentan | 301 ) 6 6421 
Velen "live for the 1 
€ University hae onnotr 
hey Phone (202) «7 ersi Michael G. OX 
£ E 6 i) 3 
y J Military R5 ead 
TS hy and civilian personne f the Army and to other government em 
y Permission 
r 
"ed, 
erig 
^ Co : 
m " = 
dei munity College, Frederick, Md. 21701 
on 
OR Dire 
re Cm Patrick L. € hristoff. Assistant Dean of Community Services 
y, ‘Cle Ssumto — 
Dr Phone wn Pike 


(3 
301) 662.0101 


hit; 
Tay itive for the Un 


iversity: Frank Dulong 
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Hagerstown Junior College, Hagerstown, Md. 21740 


Education Director: I rederick F. Otto, Dean of Community Services 


Office: 751 Robinwood Drive 

Telephone: (301) 731 2800, Extension 36 
Representative for the University: Frank Dulong 

Telephone: (202) 676-7029 


Open to everyone 


Montgomery College, Rockville, Md. 20850 
À ' uw "= ` nit) 
Education Director: Nathan C. Shaw, Director of New Programs and Commu 
Services 
Office: 51 Mannakee Street 
Telephone: 762-7400 
Representative for the University: Frank Dulong 
Telephone: 676-7029 
Open to everyone 
National Naval Medical Center, Bethesda, Md. 20014 
Education Director: J. Szabados, Head, Training and Educational Services 
Telephone: 295-0574 
Representative for the University: Edward B. Wright 
J 


l'elephone: 676-7024 Natio 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Navy, the 


Institutes of Health, and to others as space permits 


employees ot 


‘ati 1; : pes vironmental 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration (formerly Environm 
Science Services Administration) Rockville, Md. 20852 wy? 
Paul F. Murphy, Employee Development Officer; Mrs. 
Personnel Division : 
11820 Rockville pike 


Education Directors: 

Christgau, Employee Development Specialist, 
Office: Room 323, North Bethesda Office Center, 
Telephone: 496-8261 

Representative for the University: 
Telephone: 676-7024 

Open to all employees of the Department of Commerce 


Edward B. Wright ^ 
"d 


and to others by 


Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 21402 


Programs: William W. Jeffries, Archivist 


Coordinator for the University 
U.S. Naval Academy 
Office: Maury Hall 
Telephone: (301) 268 7711, Extension 642 
Representative for the University: Michael G. O'Connor 
Telephone: (202) 676-7023 
Open to military and civilian personnel attac 


nel by permission 


d other pi 
hed to the Academy an 


Naval Air Station, Patuxent River, Md. 20670 
Head, Employee Developmen 


t pivisio™ 


Training Director: E. G Russell, 
Mrs. Wanda Denton, Employee Development Specialist 
Office: Naval Building 463, Civilian Personnel Department 


Telephone: (301) 863-3734 or 863-3735 
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R i 
"Presentative for the University: Edward B. Wright 
f Telephone (202) 676-7024 

» 


ên to military and civilian personnel of the Navy and to others by permission 


Nay. 
Wal Oceanographic Office, Suitland, Md. 20390 


Mua ` ; 
"Kation Director: Mrs. Barbara Cain, Employee Development Specialist 
fice: Room G-156, Buüding FOB 3 


tepa Phone: (301) 763 1470 a 
*ntative for the University: Robert Engle 
tlephone: (202) 676-7025 
Brean military and civilian personnel of the Navy, employees of the Census 
» and others by permission 


Ney 
ll Ordnance Station, Indian Head, Md. 20640 


"duc; 
y "ation Director H. J 


“Ton a 
Of and Donald J 


Rhodes, Head, Employee Development Division; Mrs. D. 
ehlik, Employee Development Specialists 

eleps, Building D-71, Civilian Personnel Department 

a (301) 743-5511, Extension 280 or 480 

a" for the University: Robert Engle 

One. One: (202) 676-7025 


n to : 
military and civilian personnel of the Navy and to others by permission 


N 

aval 

; School of Health Care Administration, Bethesda, Md. 20014 
"nma, a; 

Madem; 8 Officer: Capt. R. M. Tennille, Jr., MSC, USN 
Office. Director: LC dr. G. J. Pearce. MSC. USN 

er Room 131, Building 141 

Morey Ne: 295-1314 


Natiy s 
Tele tative for the University: Edward B. Wright 
Jen Phone: 676-7024 

| X o military 


personnel assigned to duty under instruction at the U.S. Naval 
of H 1 


*alth Care Administration 


Nay 
as 
t hip Research and Dev elopment Center, Carderock, Md. 20007 


My 

on : 
Office. Director Mack A. Curtis, Head, Training Division 
Teleph 00m 113A, Building 8 


tent n: 227-1204 or 227-1169 

ativ - 

Telep tive for the University: Edward B Wright 

Pen to One; 676-7024 

Ue. milis x R 

"tlop em Personnel and civilian employees of the Naval Ship Research and 
Center and to others by permission 

V 

ira Shi 


EM P Research and Development Laboratory, Annapolis, Md. 21402 
i 
Og, Director: P 


" Te 4 Buildin » 4^ 
lo, ltbhone. 8 42, 


rice Mosher 
(301) > [raining Center 
Te "tive f. 268-7711, Extension 8210 
"lebhon 9r the University: Michael G. O'Connor 
m mil (202) 676-7023 
ilit and civilian personnel of the Navy and to others by permission 


"wy 
Ship, Enpi : - 
Eineering Command (see Prince Georges Center Building) 
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Parklawn Building, Rockville, Md. 20852 


Education Director: C. M. Hull 
Office: Room 18A03, 5600 Fishers Lane 
l'elephone: 443-1965 

Representative for the University: Frank Dulong 
Telephone: 676-7029 

Open to employees ot the Department of 

others by permission 


Prince Georges Center Building (Naval Ships Engineering Command), 


ville, Md. 20788 


0 
Health, Education, and Welfare and ' 


Hyatt 


Education Director: Frank Sharkey, Employee Development Specialist 


Office: Room 118E, Civilian Personnel Office, 
Telephone: 436-1104 

Representative for the University: Robert Engle 
Telephone: 676-7025 

Open to everyone 


Social Security Administration, Baltimore, Md. 21235 


Education Director: Eric Levi 


3700 East-West Highway 


Office: Room 4-L-11, Annex Building, Division of Training and Career 


Development, 6401 Security Boulevard 
Telephone: (301) 944-5000, Extension 5831 
Representative for the University: Frank Dulong 
Telephone: (202) 676-7029 
Open to employees of the Social Security 


VIRGINIA 


Building T-7, National Airport, Gravelly Point, Washington, 


Education Director and 

Training Advisory Council Philip F. Strauss 
Office: Room 3C147, The Pentagon 
Telephone: 697-8015 or 697-2823 


ARMY MATERIEL COMM AND 


Program Coordinator: Mrs. Lois Tucker 
Office: Room 2524, Building T-7 
Telephone: 697-9279 
Employee Development Officer: Reading Black 
Office: Room 1527, Building T-7 
Telephone: 697-0341 
Representative for the University: William C. Robinson 
Telephone: 676-7064 
Open to active duty military personnel and Departmen 


Administration and to others by 


Chairman of the Department of Defense Edu 


retired military personnel and other federal employees on 


peris 


p.c. 20315 
cation 


t of Defense er p 


a space-av 
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'"reau of Naval Personnel, W ashington, D.C. 20370 


“ation Director and Chairman of the Department of Defense Education and 
"ling Advisory Council: Philip F. Strauss 


Office Room 3C147, The Pentagon 
: l'elephone 697-8015 or 697-2823 
V Stam Coordir 


“tion 
Off 


lator: John K. Wilkerson, Head, Training and Incentive Awards 


‘ce: Room 1706, Arlington Annex 
lelephone: 694 1269 


Presentative for the University: William C. Robinson 


Telephone 676-7064 
“pe i 
5! l0 active duty military personnel and Department of Defense civilians and to 
red military personnel and other federal employ yn a space-available basis 
{ 
p . 
,. «Navy, Arlington, Va. 22203 


Yeation Director: Donald E 
“pment Officer and Pro 

lice: Room 1111, Ballstor 
clephone 692-447 


Tentative for the University 


x Phone 676-7026 
1 to military 


; Miss Kathleen V. Sullivan, Employee De- 


2, 801 North Randolph Street 
478 or 692 447 9 
nt Boyer 


6 or 692-44 


and civilian personnel of the Department of Defense, and to others 
‘Mission 
Cy 
tinon wealth Building, 1320 Wilson Boulevard, Rosslyn, 
n, Va. 22209 
Uc. 
tining ų Director ind Chairman of the Department of Defense Education and 
Office. -— ouncil Philip F. Strauss 
lelephor som 3¢ 14 E Ihe Pentagon 
ra, ET 697-8015 or 697-2823 
Office ordinator: Miss Anna M. Browr 
som 905, Commonwealth Building 
Sry tone 694-5758 
Tele ‘ative for the University: W Grant Boyer 
My, 9ne: 676.702€ 
k active duty milit: iry personnel and Department of Defense c vilians, and to 
Military Personnel and other federal employees on a space available basis 


“fen > 
3 Supply Agency, Cameron Station, Alexandria, Va. 22314 


awl 

ice; Director: Philip C. Strang, Chief Employee Development Branch 

Ide, "00m 8A111 

Penne: . 694.7 7493 

‘tle h “tive for the U niversity: John W. Gaffney 

^ lo One: 676-7063 

Mm; litary and civilian personnel of the Department of Defense and to others 
ISSion : A 

Whe 
ly 

i. Va. 22060 

Aion I 

| Dire 

Mc irector: Eric Eber 


"ley, iding T-1483 
ne: 664 3154 or 664-4546 
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Representative for the University: John W. Gaffney 


Telephone: 676-7063 í 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Army and to others by permission 


Fort Myer, Va. 22211 


Lloyd B. Kidder 


Educational Adviser: 
South Area, Post Education Center 


Office: Building 604, 
Telephone: 697-0607 
Representative for the University: 


Telephone: 676-7026 , 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Army and to others by perm! 


W. Grant Boyer 
ssion 


nhower Avenue, Alexandria, Va. 22314 


Hoffman Building, 2461 Eise 
Education : 


and Chairman of the Department of Defense 


Education Director 
Iss 
| 


Training Advisory C ouncil: Philip F. Strai 
Office: Room 3C147, The Pentagon 
Telephone: 697-8015 or 697-2823 

Building Administrator: John M. Johnson 
Office: Room 156, Hoffman Building 
Telephone: 274-0150 

Representative for the University: 
Telephone: 676-7063 

Open to active duty anc 


John W. Gaffney | 
yet 


| retired military personnel and all federal emplo 


Langley Senior High School, McLean, Va. 22101 
Clinton E. DeBusk, Acting Principal 
Office: 6520 Old Georgetown Pike 
Telephone: 356-1962 
Representative for the University: 
Telephone: 676-7014 
Open to everyone 


Herbert K. Berthold 


22046 


merican Standard, Falls Church, Va. 
Manager 


Melpar Division of A 
e, Personnel Relations 


Education Director: Anthony B. DePasqual 
Office: 7700 Arlington Boulevard 
Telephone: 560-5000, Extension 2450 


USA COMPUTER SERVICES COMM AND 
Donald Anderson, Chief, Technical Services and Training Div 
Office: Melpar Annex 
Telephone: 573-8274 
Representative for the University: Herbert K Berthold 
Telephone: 676-7014 
Open to employees of Melpar 


ision 


and others on a space-available basis 


Church, Va. 


Nassif Building, 5611 Columbia Pike, Falls 
Departme 


Education Director and Chairman of the 
Training Advisory Council Philip F. Strauss 
Office: Room 3C147, The Pentagon 
Telephone: 697 8015 or 697-2823 


RR PIS 
-»--- 


LI ——O—À——— Ó 
— = ~~ apr eee Ras — 
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z OM MAND 
ARMY FINANCE AND COMPTROLLER INFORMATION SYSTEMS € 
Program Coordinator: James E. Manion 

Office: Room 410, Nassif Building 

Telephone: 692-2159 


J i I VICE 
MILITARY TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT AND TERMINAL SER 


Program Coordinator: Mrs. Joy MacCue 
Office Room 734, Nassif Buildi 
Telephone 692-0044 


hiding 


: r ^ Y > 
Representative tor the University: John W. Gaffney 
" tlephone: 676.7063 


i litary personnel and all federal employees 
active duty and retired military personnel ai 


Osbourn Senior High School, Manassas, Va. 22110 
rA Bailey, Principal 

ice: 200 Tudor Lane 
te “Phone: (703) 368-9276 
“Pesentative for the University: Herbert K Berthold 
y lephone: (202) 676-7014 

“n to everyone 


[ 
he *htagon, W ashington, D.C. 20310 
» Ctor Of the p 
do ation 
Phili 


rtment o efense 
nt n Education Center, Chairman of the Departmer üÜ f Defe i 
centagon Educatior 1 bse : 1S. " a 
and Trainir g Advisory Council, and Education Officer for the S. Arm 


el Strauss 
Om. to the Director George L. Bowman 
Tele; Room 3C147 
“Phone: 697 2823 or 697-6805 or 697 8015 
| 
Us 
' AIR FORCE 
uca , 
salon Officer Anthony J. Witkowski 
T ĉe: Room 5E410 
; tlephone 697-1863 or 697.7074 
qm k, Reception 
"ye, tive tor the University William C. Robinson, Pentagon Desk, 
Ct ¢ 
Pen on the C Oncourse 
p agon Telen} 97.31 
"liver sit à phone: 69 3141 
Pe y Clephone 7 Oå : 

v. lo active ne h ae 6/6 4 nd Department of Defense civilians, and to 
"lir 4uty milita personne! anc artm asis 
€ military Ct military 5 x fedami emplegan en a 

"IY personnel and other ederal emy 
R 
Ston 


' Va. 22070 


ERS W 
0 oa IDS 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOI 
Stu; 
Offic. ~haplair Jr., Principal 
Teleph “401 Colts Neck Road 
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LAKE ANNE ELI MENTARY SCHOOI 


Mrs. Emilie McDaniel, Education Secretary 
Office: 11510 North Shore Drive 
l'elephone: 437 3628 


REDEEMER UNITED ME THODIST CHURCH 


Rev. J. Robert Regan, Jr. 
Office: 11508 North Shore Drive 
Telephone: 471-5295 


Representative for the University: Herbert K. Berthold 
Telephone: 676-7014 
Open to everyone 


Stonewall Jackson Senior High School, Manassas, Va. 22110 


Charles Wildman, Principal 
Office: 205 Lomond Drive 
Telephone: (703) 368-9156 

Representative for the University: Herbert K. Berthold 
Telephone (202) 676-7014 

Open to everyone 


U.S. Marine Corps Base, Quantico, Va. 22134 


Education Officer: Major M. Horowitz, USMC 
Office: Education Office, Building 2005 
Telephone: (703) 640-2826 
Representative for the University: John W. Gaffney 
Telephone: (202) 676-7063 
Open to military personnel and their dependents and civilian personnel " 
the Marine Corps Base Others may be admitted by permission. 


Vint Hill Farms Station, Warrenton, Va. 22186 


Education Director: Eric Eber 
Telephone: (703) 664-3154 

Station Education Officer: Maurice Lewis, Jr. 
Telephone: (703) 347-6602 

Representative for the University: Herbert K. Berthold 
Telephone (202) 676-7014 

Open to everyone 


OFF-CAMPUS LOCATIONS OF EDUCATION COURSES 
FOR TEACHERS 


DISTRICT OF COLL MBIA 


Representative for the University John A. Morrow 
Telephone: 676 7015 


"out 
"<*> 
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MARYLAND 


\nne Arundel County Public Schools, Annapolis, Md. 21402 
| Edwin ¢ opeland, Assistant in Personnel 
Office: Anne Arundel County Board of Education, Green Street 
l'elephone (301) 268-3345 
"Presentative for the University Douglas Nelson 
l'elephone (202) 676-7481 


Baltimore City Public Schools, Baltimore, Md. 21218 


“odirectors of Personnel: Marvin C. Davis, Kenneth Horvath 
Office: 3 East 25th Street 
Telephone (301) 467-4000, Extension 451 

"Presentative for the University: Frank Dulong 
tlephone (202) 676-7029 


Caroline 


County Public Schools, Denton, Md. 21629 
I 


P Usilton, Director of Instruction 

.Uce: Law Building, Market Street 

ne: (301) 479-1460 

ntative for the University Douglas Nelson 
“lephone (202) 676-7481 


elephe 
Tese 


Dorcheste 


loh 

n 

da Comer, Assistant Superintendent 
Jffice; 


| Te 403 High Street 
| Repr “Phone: (301) 228.4747 


Tentative for the University: Douglas Nelson 
*lebhone (202) 676-7481 
9| Princ C 
| i rick ( ommunity College, Frederick, Md. 21701 
H 
0 MitheIner, Dean of Instructional Services 
fice 


` Opossur iP 
tle ntown Pike 
Repr Phone; (301) 662-0101 


Sent: 
Tel “tative for the University: Frank Dulong 
s one (20? "£ "n^ 
“Vi) 676-7029 


r County Public Schools, Cambridge, Md. 21613 


Kent e 
M County p 


ublic Schools, Chestertow n, Md. 21620 
Rg Ue" 
Office. Eckert, Director of Instructional Services 
Tel *: 400 ligh Street 
Repr ne (301) 778-1595 
Telep tive for the University Douglas Nelson 
ne: (202) 676-7481 
| te 
UT M County Public Schools, Rockville, Md. 20850 
“te 


Director , 


x Staff Development 
" |, "Ontgome 


Y County School Board, 850 North Washington Street 
€: 762.5 . 
tativa p 72000, Extension 395 
ative J 
Tele © for the | niversity: William C. Shelton 


Me 


676-7249 
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Prince Georges County Public Schools, Upper Marlboro, Md. 
Director of Staff Development 


Edward Turner, 
County School Board 


Office: Prince Georges 
Telephone: 627-4800 
Representative for the University: Wil 

Telephone: 676-7249 


liam C. Shelton 


Queen Anne County Public Schools, Centreville, Md. 21617 
John H. Webb, Superintendent 

Telephone: (301) 758-0855 
Representative for the University: Douglas Nelson 

Telephone: (202) 676-7481 


Somerset County Public Schools, Princess Anne, Md. 21853 
George F. Carrington, Director of Instruction 
Office: Prince William Street 


Telephone: (301) 651-1616 
Representative for the University: Douglas Nelson 


Telephone: (202) 676-7481 


Talbot County Public Schools, Easton, Md. 21601 

Arthur R. Higginbottom, Director of Instruction 
Office: Washington and Dover Streets 
Telephone: (301) 822-0330 

Representative for the University: Douglas Nelson 
Telephone: (202) 676-7481 


Tri-Counties Public Schools, Md. 
Representative for the University: William C Shelton 
Telephone: (202) 676-7249 


K, MD. 20678 


CALVERT COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS, PRINCE FREDERIC 
David L. Brown, Administrative Assistant 
Office: Calvert County School Board, Dares Be 
Telephone: (301) 535-1700 


ach Road 


CHARLES COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS, LA PLATA, MD. 20646 
Elwood M. Leviner, Assistant in Personnel : jit 
ucation 


Office: Charles County Board of Education, 
Telephone: (301) 934-4671 


Health and Ed 


D. 20650 


ST. MARY'S COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS, LEONARD TOWN, M 


Kenneth D. Rigby, Assistant in Personnel 
Office: St. Mary's County School Board of Health Building 


Telephone: (301) 475-9141 


Wicomico County Public Schools, Salisbury, Md. 21801 


Paul $ Hyde, Supervisor of Instruction 
Office: Long Avenue and Mt. Herman Road 
Telephone: (301) 742-5128 

“presentative for the University: Douglas Nelson 
Telephone (202) 676-7481 


Worchester County Public Schools, Snow Hill, Md. 21863 


Office: 107 East Market Street 

Telephone: (301) 632-2582 

"Presentative for the University: Douglas Nelson 
elephone (202) 676-7481 


VIRGINIA 


Alexandria Public Schools, Alexandria, Va. 22301 


Richard B Hills, Staff Development Officer 
ce: 1005 Mount Vernon Avenue 
tlephone: 549-1390 
*Presentative for the University: Herbert K. Berthold 
*lephone: 676-7014 


Adlington County Public Schools, Arlington, Va. 22201 


k n 
seph Guton, Staff Development Officer 
ce: 1426 North Quincy Street 
*lephone: 558.2883 


“resentative for the University: Herbert K. Berthold 
*lephone: 676-7014 


^ County Public Schools, Fairfax, Va. 22150 


"ak Bion, Staff Development Officer 
æ: 10700 Page Avenue 
phone: 691-3261 


ro ntative for the University: Herbert K. Berthold 
“Phone: 676-7014 


Pal 
"li Church City Public Schools, Falls Church, Va. 22046 
1, Rar 
0 tle Phillips, Staff Development Officer 
rer 419 West Broad Street 
Repe oone: 532.1181 


To alive for the University: Herbert K. Berthold 
Phone: 676.7014 


ui ` , 
"ier ç ounty Public Schools, Warrenton, Va. 22186 
Offic... 
Te he 10 10 Hotel Street, Warren Green Building 
Renn “Phone: (703) 347-2320 
Tek ative for the U niversity: John A. Morrow 
“Phone: (205) 676 7015 
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Loudon County Public Schools, Leesburg, Va. 22075 

Alvin G. Sowards, Staff Development Officer 

Mrs. Ruth D. Schulke, Supervisor, Elementary Education 
Office: Loudon County School Board, 20 Union Street 
Telephone: (703) 777-2221 

Representative for the University: 
Telephone: (202) 676-7014 


Herbert K. Berthold 


Northern Virginia Community College, Annandale, Va. 22003 


Representative for the University: John A. Morrow 


Telephone: 676-7015 


Prince William County Public Schools, Manssas, Va. 22110 


Office: Tudor Lane 
Telephone: (703) 361-4153 

Representative for the University: Herbert K Berthold 
Telephone: (202) 676-7014 


TIDEWATER CENTER 

Director, George Washington University Tidewater Center Robert ¢ 
Office: 2019 Cunningham Drive, Hampton, Va. 23366 
Telephone: (703) 838-8444 

Open to any qualified individual 

Serves the cities in the Tidewater ares 

lations: 


Camp Elmore, Norfolk, Va. 23521 

Education Officer: 1st Lt. R. M. McKissick, USMC 
Telephone: (703) 444-6875 

Fort Eustis, Va. 23604 

Education Director: John Williams 
Telephone: (703) 878-5508 

Fort Lee, Va. 23801 

General Education Director: William P. Brantley 
Telephone: (703) 734-1073 

Fort Monroe, Va. 23351 

Education Director: Henry Stone 
Telephone: (703) 727-2454 

Fort Story, Virginia Beach, Va. 23459 


Education Director: Miss Kay Maydanis 
Telephone: (703) 428-5232 


1 of Virginia and the following militar 
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uided Missile School/Fleet Anti-Air W arfare Training Center, Dam Neck, 
'ireinia Beach, Va. 23461 
ducational Adviser: W. R. Hudgins 


Telephone: (703) 425-4473 


“ngley Air Force Base, Va. 23365 


Alucation Services Officer: Robert J. Dewey 
l'elephone: (703) 764-5757 


VASA Langley Research Center, Langley Field, Hampton, Va. 23365 
lead, l'raining and Education Services Branch: Malcolm P. Clark 
l'elephone: (703) 827-2611 


‘aval Air Station, Norfolk, Va. 23511 


ducational Services Officer: Lt. (Mrs.) E. R. Kirksey, USN 


Telephone (703) 444-7694 


Wal Air Station, Oceana, Virginia Beach, Va. 23460 


"Wational Services Officer: Lt. (Miss) R. L. Verry, USN 
tlephone: (703) 425-2613 


‘Val Amphibious Base, Little Creek, Norfolk, Va. 23521 


“ational Services Officer: Lt. (Mrs.) M. M. Sowa, USN 
Telephone: (703) 464-7811 


SOM 
Wal Supply Center, Norfolk, Va. 23512 


"tning Director: Mrs. Mary K. Lawson 
elephone (703) 444-4912 

| 
S, Atlantic Fleet, U.S. Naval Base, Norfolk, Va. 23511 
dication; 


il Services Officer: Warrant Officer George Pearman, USN 
ĉlephone: (703) 444-6945 


US, N 
* Naval Hospital, Portsmouth, Va. 23708 


tai : 
T Officer: Cdr. E. E. Fowler, USN 
“Phone: (703) 397-6581, Extension 242 


$, è 

Naval Station, Norfolk, Va. 23511 
dication 
*leph. 


Director: William Gill 
nne: (703) 444-7272 
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int 
pr 


; red 


checks staf the 


Morgan (l.), Director of Academi Staffing 
A ssistant to 


s with Mrs. Annette Antzes, 


ments for off-campus course 


rector. 


| Thomas E 


CO 


URSES OF INSTRUCTION 


^ THE FOLLOWING PAGES OF THIS CATALOGUE ider the alphabetically ar- 
i. names of the de wigemui om nstruction, are isted the courses of in- 
fered Sh ourses carrying the designation ". mpus Course" are normally 
heres. “y on campus. The courses are subject to change. The University 
ès the right to withdraw course ounced 
v 
XPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS 
a T" assigned triple numbers of which are listed in the Off-campus 
her e Of Classes, published three ves each year. The first is a serial num- 
oo by the ¢ ollege of General Studies at the t me of registration indi- 
Signed 1 location of off-campus ce S Fhe second n ımber is the number 
Aree wh $ the particular dep rtme t. The third number, the only one of the 
© Dart "n appears in this catalogue, s thc course n imber assigned by the 
— "Pn this number indicates the academic level of each course, as follows 
Mdents roup courses Courses numbered fro to 100 are planned for 
‘Vise, - the freshman and sophoraore years. With the approval of the 
ànd the dean, they mav also be taken bv juniors and seniors. In certain 
kit the) may be taken by g te students to make up undergraduate 
t toward » as prerequisite to ced courses, but they may not be cred- 
Secondo, higher —— } " ^0n ` | ned for 
dente E OUP courses Courses nur ere from 191 to 2UU are pum z 
ly upo \ the junior and senior years. The ] be taken [or graduate credit 
On, cn the approval of the de id the instructor at the time of registra- 
Nete om approval is granted only with the provision that students must com- 
Third. on™! work in order to receive duate credit , 
d frag? COur'st Courses ed above 200 are planned primarily 
hug, ate students. The e open, with the approval of the instructor, to 
teri. Seniors; they are not open to othe dergraduates. Qualified seniors 
Qn, 8 for Acco iting, Business Administration, Health Care Administra- 
Wrage agement Science, or Public Administration courses must have a 3.00 
ù Brag © Prior approval of the department chairman who is responsible for 
Pro, uate course, the prior approval of the faculty adviser, and the prior 


Val Of the Dean of t 


he School of Governm 


ind Business Administration. 
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nf 
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SEMESTER HOURS OF CREDIT 


Ihe number of semester hours of credit giv 
of a course is, in most cases, indicated in p 
course. Thus, a year course giv 
(3—3), and a semester course giving 
ter hour usually consists of the comp 


work or of one laboratory period 


ABBREVIATIONS 

In the description of courses in this catalogue, 
used: 

Acet Accounting Hist 
Anth Anthropology Hum 
Art Art IAf 
BSc Biological Sciences Ital 
BAd Business Administration L Am 
Cart Cartography Met 
Chem Chemistry Math 
Mus 


Clas Classics 
East Asian Languages and Ocea 


Asia 
Literatures Phar 
Econ Economics Phil 
Educ Education PE 
Engl English Phys 
P Se 


Epid Epidemiology and 
Environmental Health Psyc 


Fren French P Ad 

Geod Geodesy Rel 

Geog Geography and Regional Slav 
Science 

Geol Geology Soc 

Geop Geophysics Span 

Germ Germanic Languages and S Ed 

Literatures Sp&D 

HCA Health Care Administration Stat 


Accounting 


Chairman: A.J. Mastro, Associate Professor of A 
phone: 676-6055 


1-2 Introductory Accounting (3—3) 


cedures, analyses, and reports às 
ment information system; 
tion of significant economic à 
Acct 1. Students who have rec 
credit for Acct 1-2. 


en for the satisfactory compl 
arentheses after the name of 
ing 3 hours of credit each semester i 
3 hours of credit is marked 
letion of one fifty-minute peric 
a week for one semester. 


ccounting; Governme 


Basic understanding of accounting information: accoun 
an integral part of a roa nm, 


etion 


s marke 
(3). A seme 
xd of class 


the following abbreviations are 


History 
Humanities 
International Affairs 
Italian 1 
Latin American Civilization 
Management Science 
Mathematics 

Music 

Oceanography 
Pharmacology 
Philosophy 

Physical Education 
Physics 

Political Science 
Psychology 

Public Administration 
Religion 

Slavic Languages and 
Literatures 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Special Education 

Speech and Drama 

Statistics 


the accounting measurement ane ea ^ 
nd financial data. Prere i 
eived credit for Acct 


quisite to 
115 canno 
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101 Cost and Budgetary Control (3) 


11 


(Formerly Cost Accounting) 

Topics of prime managerial concern: cost behavior and volume-profit 
relationships, responsibility accounting, standard costs, flexible budgets, 
cost structures for control and motivation, relevant costs for nonroutine 
decisions; cost concepts. Prerequisite: Acct 1—2. Students who have 
received credit for Acct 193 or 215 cannot receive credit for Acct. 101. 


Financial Statement Analysis (3) 


The analysis and interpretation of financial statements for the guidance 


of management, directors, stockholders, and creditors. Prerequisite: Acct 
1-2. 


115 Survey of Financial Accounting (3) 


12 


(Formerly Survey of Accounting) 

Development, presentation, and interpretation of financial accounting data 
necessary to the management process. Students who have received credit 
for Acct 1—2 cannot receive credit for Acct 115 


| Intermediate Accounting (3) 


In-depth study of accounting functions and basic theory: acquisition. of 
assets and services, income and equity accounting, preparation and analy- 
sis of financial statements. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2 


122 Intermediate Accounting (3) 


An in-depth study of special topics: partnership, consignment, installment, 
liquidation, retail, estate, and trust accounting. Prerequisite: Acct 121. 


141 Governmental Accounting (3) 


Appropriation, encumbrance, and fund accounting for governmental and 
institutional entities. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2 


144 Federal Accounting (3) 


16] 


19) 


Accounting procedures in the federal government, with emphasis on 
agency-level accounts and accounting support for cost-based budgets. 
Prerequisite: Acct 141 


Federal Income Taxation (3) 

Federal income tax concepts applicable to individuals and corporations, 
differences between tax accounting and financial accounting. 

Auditing (3) 


Principles and procedures of auditing: generally accepted auditing stand- 
ards, internal control, audit objectives and reports, form-preparation-use 
Of audit work papers, audit evidence. Prerequisite: Acct 121. 


Accounting Systems (3) 


Organization and use of accounting information: fundamentals of account- 
Ing data origination, classification, control, and reporting; nature of sys- 
tems design; problems encountered in the development, design, and in- 
Stallation of accounting systems; accounting communication patterns. 
Prerequisite: Acct 101, 171. 


Advanced Accoun ting (3) 


Application of accounting theory to special areas: consolidated statements, 
Usiness combinations, earnings per share, foreign exchange, price-level 
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adjusted statements, source and application of funds. Prerequisite: Acct 
121. 


193 Business Budgeting (3) 

Principles, techniques, and procedures involved in the development, instal- 

lation, and operation of a system of budgetary control to aid manage 
ment. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2. Students who have received credit for Ace 
101 cannot receive credit for Acct 193. 


215 Survey of Managerial Accounting (3) 
Study of the nature, preparation, analysis, and interpretation of v 
ing reports primarily from the management point of view. Prerequis! p 
Acct 1-2 or 115. Students who have received credit for Acct 101 cann 
receive credit for Acct 215. 


account 


231 Contemporary Accounting Theory (3) 
Accounting principles and concepts and recent theories con 
the valuation and amortization of assets and determination © 
Prerequisite: 6 semester hours of accounting. 


cerned with 
f incom" 


241 Accounting and Related Disciplines (3) ; 

Interrelationships of accounting and behavioral sciences, economics = of 

ematical methods, operations research. Prerequisite: 6 semester hour 
accounting. 


262 Business Income Taxation (3) 
Federal income tax concepts applicable to corporations, P 
their owners; emphasis on tax planning factors in business dec 
tax research. 


artnerships 
jsions 


275 Contemporary Auditing Theory and Procedures (3) 
(Formerly Internal Control and Auditing) 4 ie 
Study of generally accepted auditing standards: internal control "i of 


ternal auditing, application of statistical sampling to auditing, ? 
electronic data processing systems. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2 or 11?: 


216 Management Planning and Control (3) 

An integrative Case study approach to formal management pe fof 

planning, control, and decisions: grouping of activities, e 
organizational sub-units, transfer pricing, contemporary contro nt pt 
accounting framework and cycle, systems for project manageme" 
requisite: Acct 1-2 or 115. 

282 Accounting Information Systems (3) . wdi 

sory, ine , 

Development and application of accounting system theory: we pro" 
analysis, design, and implementation Integration of automatic " 
essing, accounting systems, and management information syste 
requisite: Acct 1-2 or 115. 


295 Seminar in Accounting (3) rope! 
: 1 : e 
Selected accounting studies: critical analysis and evaluation dev 
seminar discussions and papers. Prerequisite: 


Acct 1-2 oF 113. 


Anthropology 


Cha s 1 , : ; 
airman R.K. Lewis, Associate Professor of Anthropology; X-11, Telephone: 676- 
075 


1—2 Introductory Anthropology (3-3) 


Anth 1: survey of man's origin, physical evolution, and culture history 


Anth 2: survey of the world's cultures, illustrating the principles of cul- 


tural behavior 


Art 


hai . spe? 
ae” L.P. Leite, Professor of Art; Stuart Basement (front), Telephone: 676 


3 " . 

1-32 Survey of Western Art (3 
Survey of the arts in the Western world from prehistoric to modern times 
A foundation for further study in the history of art 


z 
Ha : : 3 à 
1-72 Introduction to the Arts in America (3—3) 


Painting, sculpture, and arc ure of America, with selected references 
to crafts and popular arts. Art 71: from Colonial be ings to the Re- 
publican Age. Art 72: from early 19th century to the present. 

] " 

110€ ontemporary Art (3) 
Painting and sculpture in 20th century Europe 

‘13 Baroque Art in Italy (3) 


Development of painting, sculpture, and architecture in 16th and 17th 
century Ital 


lolo.: , 
- logical Sciences 


airm i 
an: AH. Desmond, Professor of Zoology; Bell 314, Telephone: 6 6-6090 


b 
ÜLoc v 


4 1 + > f mr l >) 
Introductory Biology for Nonscience Majors (3—3) (Campus Course) 
Lecture (2 hours). laboratory (2 hours). Survey of biological principles; 
emphasis on man 


as a functional organism in his environment. Material 
fee, $12 


i a semesier 
12 Introd i - Scienc 1—4 npus Course 
uctory Biology for Science Majors (4—4 (Campus Course) 

Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Biological principles and prob- 

ems designed to furnish a base for advanced studies in biology and re- 
lated Sciences. Required of all prospective biology, botany, and zoology 


Majors. Material fee, $15 a semester 
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Business Administration 
Chairman: H.R. Page, Professor of Business Administration; Government 302, Tele 


phone: 676-6115. 


51 Introduction to Business (3) 
à qu ution 
blems of business enterprise; Its contributio 


areers in business. 


i Structure, activities, and pro 
to the individual and to society; € 
101 The Business Environment (3) i 
' . i i ir 
al environment of business enterprise; social and poll 


Economic and leg 
porary problems and issues. 


cal influences; contem 


102 Fundamentals of Management (3) d 
directing, coordinating, and controlling activities 


Planning, organizing, 
lution of management thinking. 


the administrative unit; evo 


103 Institutional Management (3) 4 
e : m 
Philosophy of hospital administration: special services, food service + 
tenance, internal review. 
105 Personnel Management (3) * 
d manpo" 


The labor force and labor markets. Industrial personnel an 
programs, organizations and policy in personnel activities. 
106 Problems in Personnel Management (3) 
Principles and problems of personnel management an 
illustrated by cases drawn from industry and government. 


d industrial relatio 
prerequ 


B Ad 105. 
| 107 Collective Bargaining (3) on 
Characteristics of American unionism and collective bargaining: econ e 
Management's role in Prot 


social, and public policy considerations. 


tiation and administration O 
site: B Ad 105 or permission 


f collective bargaining agreements 


of instructor. 
g 


1 jon 
office and informati? gr 


109 Office Management (3) 
is supervisio" 


and management of the office, 


Organization 
and execution of work, systems analys 


tems, planning 
lems. 

ds Administration (3- 3) T. 
techniques, and methods used id y 
personnel records of all ki nd rect 
kinds of record-keeping : 


111-12 Personnel Recor 
B Ad 111: basic principles, 
processing, evaluating, and storing 
112: problems and cases in special 
administration. 


113 Real Estate (3) 
Principles of urban re 
valuation, appraisal, 


al estate practice; 
financing, taxation, 


131 Business Finance (3) 


Techniques 


and methods of acquirin 
analysis, short-term 


stockholder relationships, 


of the financial manager in analyzing capital Tital. i 
g funds; planning efficient use ° $ 
management, financial and long-term plo 

tong-rang* 


funds, capital budgeting, 
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Extensive use of problems. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2; Econ 1; Math 30, 
31; Stat 51. 


132 International Business Finance (3) 
Introduction to principles, practices, problems, and institutions of inter- 
national finance. Emphasis on international financial markets, exchange 
rates, balance-of-payments restraints, and governmental policies. Prerequi- 
site: Econ 1-2 


135 Managerial Finance (3) 


Functions and objectives of financial management, problems of internal 


inancial analysis, forecast and control; management of cor 


porate capital; problems of ca al supply; case studies Prerequisite 


B Ad 131 


138 Investment and Portfolio Management (3) 
Study of the theory and principles of security analysis and portfolio 
mánagement, including analysis of the national economy, industry, com- 
pany, and security markets. Risk-reward and computer-aided analysis 
Prerequisite: Acct 1-2, B Ad 131 


141 Basic Marketing Management (3) 
Introduction to marketing and marketing management in relation to our 
total economy and business management, consumer and demand analysis, 
retailing, wholesaling, major marketing management problems and policies 
os 20 ^ 
with emphasis on major decision areas and tools. Prerequisite: Econ 1-2. 


143 Marketing Research (3) 
Principles and practices of marketing research with particular emphasis 
on basic methods and techniques, sources and interpretation oi data, and 
presentation of results. Prerequisite: B Ad 141. 


158 Physical Distribution Management (3) 
Distribution from shipper's point of view: problems of plant location, 
inventory control, warehousing; traffic management emphasized, including 
Private carriage. Prerequisite: Econ 1-2. 


161 Commercial Law: Contracts, Sales, Agency, Bailments (3) 
162 Commercial Law: Negotiable Instruments, Property, Mortgages (3) 


"m Principles of Transportation (3) 


Impact of intercity transportation systems on society. Emphasis on modal 
differences in development, economic characteristics, and regulation. Pre- 
requisite: Econ 1-2 


175 " ens 
? Public Utilities (3) 
Legal and economic meaning of public utility concept; sath poy nar 
ices, economic characteristics, rate-making, and regulation of utility indus- 


tries, with emphasis on electric, gas, and telephone industries. Prerequi- 
Site: Econ 1~2 


173 Tr. 
Transportation Systems Management (3) 


Comparative study, from the standpoint of various carrier modes, of man- 
ment problems common to all modes of domestic and international 
transportation, Prerequisite: Econ 1-2 
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174 Urban Transportation (3) 
Problems of developing balanced transportation systems for urban areas— 
area needs, modal evaluation, cost effectiveness, finance, end marketing 
Prerequisite: Econ 1-2 or equivalent. 


175 Introduction to Foreign Trade (3) 
The physical movement of goods in international business; conditions 
essential for successful trading; development of a hypothetical export ship- 
ment, including examples of documentation required and discussion 0 
procedural problems from a management point of view. Emphasis on 
ocean marine insurance and export traffic management policy. Prerequ* 
site: Econ 1-2. 


178 Management of International Business Operations (3) 
Analysis of overseas projects according to purpose and type of org 
tion; case studies involving development and management of overse 


marketing programs and other operations in different world areas. Pre- 
requisite: B Ad 175 or permission of instructor. 
181 Manufacturing Production (3) A 
turing 


Basic principles and methods of manufacturing production. Manufac 
facilities, plant and equipment. Illustrations selected from various proc 
and fabrication industries. 


191 Business Reports and Analyses (3) 1 
: R ; ata, inter 
Sources of management information, array and analysis of data, in 


pretation and presentation of findings. 


193 Management Communication (3) nd 
pee ; 2 : a 

Survey of communication problems, written communication, style b 
format, oral briefing and presentation, group leadership, rapid re 


completed staff work, related subjects 


198 Case Problems in Management (3) 


Principles and techniques of management illustrated by cases dr? 
business and industry. Prerequisite: B Ad 102, 105, 131, 141. 


wn from 


202 Relations of Government to Business (3) 
(Formerly Mgt 287) romot 
Legal foundations of the power of government to regulate and P func 


business, regulatory and promotional activities of the governmen® v- 
vities 


tions of the independent regulatory agencies, antitrust activi of labor 
ernment, monetary and fiscal policy, and government regulation 
management relations. 

208 Personnel Management and Industrial Relations (3) — 

i dn ;, inc 
Survey of personnel management practices and procedures, 
labor-management relations. 

209 Seminar: Personnel Management (3) ; advanced 
Industrial personnel and manpower management, research in 
problems. 

211 Leadership and Executive Development (3) 

(Formerly Mgt 211) ed with 


z , i ‘ ; associat 
Theories of managerial leadership; issues and problems assoc 
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leadership in large organizations and at higher management levels; exec- 
utive selection and development Prerequisite: Mgt 201 or permission of 
instructor. 


212 Unionism and Collective Bargaining (3) 
The American labor movement. Collective bargaining and the conduct of 
labor relations under collective bargaining agreements. 


213 Current Issues in Unionism, Collective Bargaining, and 
Labor Relations (3) 


Current problems and issues. "'rerequisite: B Ad 212. 


225 Seminar: Manufacturing Production (3) 
Examination of production technology, including new manufacturing proc- 
esses, materials, products, equipment, and facilities. Implications of 
emerging technology in managing the production function. Cases, individ- 
ual student research. Prerequisite: B Ad 181 or permission of instructor. 


231 Financial Decision-making (3) 
Functions and Objectives of financial management, asset management, 
problems of internal financial analysis, rate-of-return analysis, financial 
forecasting, problems of capital demand and supply. Prerequisite: Acct 
115 or equivalent, B Ad 131. 


5 " : 

232 Capital Resource Management (3) 
Problems of capital acquisition, costs, rationing, structure; dividend policy. 
Prerequisite: B Ad 231. 


°°? * P3 7? :] 
233 International Business Finance (3) 


Case development and analysis of problems in international business 
finance. Impact of the evolving international payments system on business. 
Prerequisite: B Ad 131 or equivalent 


) r 

237 Investment Analysis (3) 
Risk-reward analysis of security investments including analysis of national 
economy, industry, company, and market; introduction to portfolio man- 
agement; emphasis on theory, professional application, and computer 
methods. Prerequisite: B Ad 131. 


? ] . " > 

“38 Seminar: Inv estment and Portfolio Management (3) 
Portfolio management theory, application, and computer modeling. Inde- 
Pendent research on investment analysis and portfolio management with 
emphasis on theory, cases, and c ymputer applications. Prerequisite: B Ad 
237. 

241 Ad i 1 
Advanced Marketing Management (3) 
Marketing management problems and policies in major decision areas of 
Product planning, channels of distribution, advertising, personal selling, 
Sales promotion, pricing, and development of integrated marketing pro- 
Brams. Tools useful in decisior making. Case analysis. 

E 

443 8 : r " 

43 Seminar: Marketing Research (3) 

nd increased efficiency in market- 


Research as an aid to decision-making a 
sal of methods and results, 


ing, marketing research process, critical appr 
applications of marketing research. Cases, selected readings, and research 


Projects, 


| 100 
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248 International Marketing (3) 
Organization for international marketing, foreign demand analysis, prod- 
uct development and policies, marketing structure and trade channels, a0- 
vertising and promotion problems and policies, pricing, and legal aspects: 
Emphasis on development of effective international marketing strategy. 


255 International Trade (3) 

analysis, and discussion of public and priv 
institutions; principles and theories of international trade; 
trade and investment on U.S. balance of payments; problems 
ing patterns in U.S. trade in the Western Hemisphere. Gues 


ate foreign trade 
role of foreign 
and chang 
t lecturers: 


Research, 


256 Seminar: International Trade (3) 
Research, analysis, and discussion of intern 
economic integration; emphasis on European 
trade with developing nations; East-West tr 
foreign trade policy of the United States. Guest lecturers. 
B Ad 255 or permission of instructor. 


rising fro 


tial; 


ational problems à 
Economic Community; 


ade problems and potentia’ 
prerequisite: 


257 Operation of the Multinational Firm (3) Er 
Analysis of problems in international business by use of the case meth , 
including international market entry and expansion; operating 
procedures, and problems of multinational companies; developin 
tives for international business. Prerequisite: advanced Master $ deg 


standing. 
261 Managerial Economics I (3) 
: — : Š om 
Managerial applications of economic analysis. Applications of ocon idi 
theory and statistics to business decisions involving demand, po g 
cost, profits, investments, and inventories. Prerequisite: Econ 217^ 
203, Stat 111 and 112; or equivalent; or permission of instructor. 
262 Managerial Economics Hu (3) peor 
» RIS n : . " ic t 
Managerial applications of economic analysis. Use of economie. a 
and statistics in business forecasting; interpretation of economic tre affect 


vernmental economic policies as the ive" 


developments; analysis of go 
218, Mgt 203, Stat 111 and 112; or ed 


business. Prerequisite: Econ 
lent; or permission of instructor. 


275 Seminar: Transportation (3) site 
" E »rerequ" 
Problems and special areas of interest in transportation prered 
B Ad 171 or permission of instructor 


279 Purchasing and Materials Management (3) 

and materials management princi 
in materials management. 

on, buying practices, policies, à 


actice® 
ples and praci of 
Determinatio 


Industrial purchasing 
nd ethics- 


Organization and functions 
requirements, source selecti 


280 Procurement and Contracting (3) l gover™ 
. : ra 
Overview of procurment and contracting, emphasis on fede 
ment buying policies, practices, and procedures 
282 Government Contract Administration ( 3) pligatioS, 
: o 
contract. Rights ane venien? of 


Surveillance over performance of 
changes, suspension of work, default, t 


ermination for the € 
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the government, inspection, warranties, procedures for the settlement of 
controversies on government contracts 


283 Pricing and Negotiation (3) 
Scope and objectives of negotiated procurement; participation and rela 
tionships of functional elements of the organization; preparation, conduct, 
and recording of negotiations; analysis of contract cost, price, profit, 
investment, and risk; cost principles; incentives; relationship of contract 
type to work requirements; techniques of negotiation. Prerequisite: B Ad 
280 or permission of instructor 

IRS 


Systems Procurement and Project Management (3) 
Development and procurement of major systems. Project management 


and the impact of this technique on the procurement process. Procure- 


ment planning—from concept formulation through contract definition, 
development, and manufacture 


293 Business Research (3) 
May be repeated once for credit 


295 Business Decision Simulation (3) (c ampus Course) 


Managerial decision-making in a diversified multinational firm. Students 
are organized into teams in a simulated competitive environment in which 


a complex situation is played out using computers. Prerequisite: advanced 
Master's or doctoral degree standing 


P] " ] ^ " r — r + 
297 Case Studies in Business Administration (3) 


Cases covering the whole range of business activity. Analysis of opera- 
tonal situations and policy issues. Developing and implementing solu- 


tions to managerial problems. Prerequisite: advanced Master's degree 
Standing. 


pls G " " > 
“99 Thesis Seminar (3) (Campus Course) 
Examination of thesis standards, research philosophy and methodology. 


300 Thesis Research (3) 


£ 
tography * 


Pro, 


~ 
~ 


eran 
Xien n Adviser 


Ag 
B with th 


Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Geodetic and Cartographic 
' lelephone: 946-3557 


1-2 | i « 
^ Introduction to Cartography (3-3) 


The use of maps. History of mapping. Introduction to the fundamental 
concepts of topography, hydrography, and cartography. Characteristics 
and uses of different kinds of maps and charts, symbolization, representa- 
tion of relief, geographic and grid coordinates, attributes of various pro- 
Jections, reliability Making maps. Fundamental concepts of geodesy and 
Eeomorphology as applied to maps and charts, surveying methods, appli- 
cation to aerial photography, photo interpretation, map design, compila- 
“on and reproduction Prerequisite to Cart 2: Cart 1. 


© Department of Geography and Regional Science 
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103-4 Photo Interpretation (3—3) 

Photo interpretation and its uses. History of photo interpretation. 
damental concepts of image interpretation, topography, hydrology, vege- 
tation, and man-features. Parameters affecting photo interpretation. Civil 
and military interpretation. Measurements, keys, and diagnostic techniques; 
reliability. Infrared and radar photo interpretation. Satellite photography: 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Geod 17. Prerequisite to Cart 104: 
Cart 103. 


Fun- 


107 Physiography (3) 


Development of physiographic concepts; the earth's crust, weathering, cli- 


mate, and denudation; stream, shore, wind, and ice processes; glaciation 
physiographic regions. Prerequisite: Cart 2 
108 Climatology (3) 
i . . water 
Introduction, causes for climate and weather, air mass movements, wate 


. ' . PE r CS. 
mass movements, physical features of boundaries. Tropics, subtropk 


humid and dry continentals, subarctics. 


111 Cartographic Techniques (3) 4 

: i wy r ae se 

State-of-the-art orientation in the techniques and procedures currently Y a 

in cartographic agencies, including field methods, evaluation of pc) 

* " " " ICi, 

maps, use of scribing and contact screens in color separation, shaded re ite: 
map reproduction, and associated managerial practices. Prerequis! 

Cart 2. 


112 Advanced Cartography (3) 
Automated cartography, including computer-assisted map compilation, 
tistical mapping, automated color separation, and revision systems. 
space cartography, including orbital navigation, lunar, and pl 
charting. Prerequisite: Cart 111 


sta- 
ero” 


anetary 


Chemistry e 


^0 
à : .. 676-614 
Chairman: C.R. Naeser, Professor of Chemistry; Corcoran 104, Telephone: 67 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE 
3-3) 


1-4 Fundamentals of Physical Science for Nonscience Majors | 


(Campus Course) "I 
. cour civ on 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given selected 


pletion of Chem 4. Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). rate to 
topics from chemistry, physics, astronomy, and geology are s ts of 
introduce the nonscience major to the basic methods and achiev 
physical science. Laboratory fee, $11 a semester. 
CHEMISTRY 
11—12 General Chemistry (4—4) (Campus Course) con 


— 
iversity given citatio? 
(3 hours)» TE ative 
including qU? 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this Un 
pletion of Chem 12. Lecture (3 hours), laboratory 
(1 hour). Elementary course in general chemistry, 


ECONOMICS 103 


analysis. Prerequisite: one year of high school algebra. Laboratory fee, 


$18 a semester 


East As 


an Languages and Literatures 


Acting Chairman: € hung-wen Shih, Professor of Chinese; Suite 714, 2100 M Street, 
l'elephone: 676-7106 
CHINESE 
» . . : ; . ` 
Placement Examination: A standardized placement examination given before 


8Bistration is required of all entering students who wish to continue in college the 
.lBuage begun in high school. Upon completion of the examination, assignment is 
Made to t 


he appropriate course, with credit assigned on the usual basis 


| -2 Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Level I (3-3) ( ampus Course) 


A year course: credit toward 


degree at 
pletion of Asia 2. Classroom (3 he 
mentals of grammar 


this University given on com 
s), laboratory (1 hour). Funda 


and pronunciation with graded reading and practice 
in writing. Listening comprehension and oral practice in guage labora 
tory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester 


3—4 Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Level II (3—3) (C ampus Course) 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple 
uon of Asia 4. Classroom (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Continuation 
of grammar and spoken Chinese with more emphasis on the written lan 
guage and reading. Aural training, oral practice in language laboratory 
Prerequisite: Asia 2 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester 
“onomics 
CL. 
lair : " ý a . £9 - 
D man: Henry Solomon, Professor of Economics: C-617, Telephone: 676-6150 
e 22 ` 
*Partmental prerequisite: Econ 1—2 is prerequisite to all other courses in Eco 
Mics, 
bdo : " 
1-2 Principles of Economics (3-3) 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour) Survey of the major economic 
Principles, institutions, and problems in contemporary life. Econ 1 is pre- 
requisite to Econ 2 
121 Money : T 1 
‘ Money and Banking (3) 
Nature of money, credit, commercial banking, and other financial institu 
tions in the U.S. monetary system 
179 


780 U.S. Economic History (3-3 


Process of economic growth from Colonial times to the present. Develop 
ment of various sectors in the economy—such as agriculture, transporta- 

tion, manufacturing, and banking—and their interdependence. Econ 179 
EN. 1607-1865. Econ 180: 1865 to present 


le 4 E 
"lepartmen " 


al course offered by the lepartments of Economics ar 
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217-18 Survey of Economics (3-3) 
fields other than economics; not open to graduate 


For graduate students in 
Econ 217: price theory Econ 218: income an 


students in economics 
employment theory. 
ples and Issues in Economics (3) 

Administration degree p 
ation to contemporary €c 


220 Survey of Princi 
For students in the Master of Science in 
conomic theory and its applic 


rogram. 
Survey of € onomic 
problems. 


251 Economic Development ( 3) 


problems of economic growth; special attention to the under" 


Theories and 
developed countries. 


Education — 1 1 ———— ain 


H.G. Detwiler, Professor of Education; C-514, Telephone: 676-6940 
d adequate 


requisite: à degree from an accredited institution an ^01 
quisite to courses in Education numbered from ^ 


Chairman: 
Departmental pre 
professional preparation are prere 

to 400. 
108 Human Development, Learning, and Teaching (3) 


Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour), field work (3 hours). 
of effective teaching based on an understanding of human developme 


principles 
nt à? 


the nature of learning. Prerequisite: Psyc 22. 
112 Educational Measurement (3) - 
a n : c 
Scope, needs, services to students, selection and construction of tet ite: 
prerequis! 


made tests, interpretation of tests for evidence purposes. 


Educ 108 and 123. 


For undersrat 
thods- 


113 Elementary School Art (3) 
ory (3 hours), field work as arranged. 


Lecture and laborat 
school curriculum Materials and me 


uates in the elementary 


terial fee, $5. 
114 Elementary School Music (3) the e 
2 hours), field work (2 hours). For undergraduates in 


Lecture ( 
aterials and methods. 


mentary school curriculum. M 


+115 Elementary School Teaching of Reading (3) rial © 
: , å + tet n 
Introduction to methods, techniques, materials, and activities ese 08 and 
a good elementary school reading program. Prerequisite: 
123, or teaching experience. 
123 Society and the School (3) istori”! 
(2 hours). nation” 


hour), field work 


Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 
onal, & 


nd interna ops 


and social development of education at local, nati - 
levels; cooperation of the school with other community agencies 
of school personnel. 

n Educ i 


or plan to enroll L 


* War College Program only 


t This course may not be taken by students who have completed 
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*128 Children's Literature (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Newer books for children and 
the children's classics, contribution of literature to child development, 
children's original expressions 


5 uy * " > 
205-6 The Curriculum (3-3) 
For experienced teachers. Educ 205: curriculum foundations and issues, 
comparison of curriculum patterns. Educ 206: curriculum development 
in subject areas, group consideration of student problems. 


207 Curriculum Materials (3 to 6) 
For experienced teachers. Construction of courses of study and class- 
room teaching aids, with direct application to students' situations. 


208 Human Development (3) 
Contribution of various disciplines to an understanding of human develop- 
ment throughout the life span; emphasis on practical implications of rele 
vant research. 


^ "i" 
209 Child Development (3) 
Interdisciplinary approach to child development. Analysis, interpretation, 
and practical implications for instruction of research in disciplines con- 
tributing to a knowledge of child development. 


) 1 

?10 Adolescent Development (3) 
Interdisciplinary approach to adolescent growth and development. Analy- 
sis, interpretation, and practical implications for instruction of research in 
disciplines contributing to a knowledge of the adolescent. 


5 . . > 

212 Educational Measurement (3) 
Basic measurement techniques; construction, selection, administration, and 
Interpretation of objective and essay-type examinations; statistical analysis 
Of test results; laboratory use of test instruments. 


E 
*13-14 History of Education (3-3) 


Educ 213: European backgrounds of American education. Educ 214: 
evolution of the American school system. 


> 1 y j . 7.5 

*16 Education of Slow-learning Children (3) 
Identification, nature, and needs of slow-learning elementary and junior 
high school children. Emphasis on diagnosis and treatment of learning 
difficulties. 


217 : 
18 Philosophy of Education (3-3) 
Educ 217: to help students formulate a personal philosophy of education 
Educ 218: social foundations of education—forces that shape policies and 
offerings of the school. 


? . 
<19 Elementary School Classroom Procedures (3) 


Current classroom practices; emphasis on planning, unit teaching, tech- 
niques in discipline; individual and group evaluation techniques, resources 
for learning, providing for individual differences. 


aT 


Course 


hig 
may not be taken by students who have completed or plan to enroll in Educ 111 


STUDIES 
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223 Foundations of Reading Instruction (3) 
(Formerly Reading Problems) 
Historical and psychological background; eva 
materials, and techniques in teaching reading; 
tic and teaching techniques. 


luation of recent methods; 
demonstrations of diagnos 


224 Reading Problems (3) 
Elementary school reading difficulties; classroom and clinical techniques 
in testing and teaching. Prerequisite: one or more years of recent teach- 
ing experience and a previous course in reading or language arts. 


226 Reading in Secondary School and College (3) 
Methods, techniques, and materials necessary for developing efficien 
ing skills, including skills in content subjects; organizing and eva 


reading programs. 


t read- 
luating 


227 Basic Issues in Elementary Education (3) 


| Identification, definition, and analysis of some of th 
lems facing the contemporary American elementary sc 


e most important prob 
hool. 


| 228 Instructional Areas in Elementary Education (3) 


Objectives, organization, content, and teaching methods in langua 
arithmetic, social studies, science, arts and crafts, health and physic 


ge arts, 
al edu 


cation. 


229 Administration of Elementary Education (3) 

For experienced teachers and administrators. 
| jectives, organizing and servicing teaching activ 
and community life. 


a > : b- 
Achieving instructional © 
ities, coordinating $° 


231 Secondary School Classroom Procedures (3) 

Current classroom practices: teacher-pupil planning, group P 
| initiatory and culminating activities, individual and group evalua 
| niques, teaching aids, etc.; rev iew of recent literature. 


rocedures 
tion te 


| 232 Supervision of Elementary Education (3) of 
For experienced teachers and administrators with two or more yen int 
teaching experience. Review of modern supervisory concepts inc 
practices in the operation of the elementary school. 
233 Audio-visual Education (3) of 
. : se 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Selection, evaluation, and pri 


in care, operation, 


audio-visual materials; administrative problems $ 
Material fee, ?!* 


tenance, and use of such materials and equipment. 


241 Education of the Gifted (3) —- 
: s 
For classroom teachers. Nature and discovery of giftedness, provi 
for the gifted in regular classes, experimental projects. 


243 Human Relations in Education (3) 
Principles and practices in human relations betwee 
teacher, other school personnel, and parents. 


er 
n and among learn 


245 School and Community (3) 
The school as an important member of a team O 
builds the community. 


al agencies 


f soci 
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247 Adult Occupational Education (3) 
(Formerly Vocational Education) 


Development, current concepts, agencies involved, problems, and trends in 
adult vocational-technical-occupational education in the United States and 


foreign countries. 

251 Foundations of Guidance and Personnel Services (3) 
Introductory survey: definitions, scope, principles, historical background, 
organization, services, emerging trends, and issues. 

252 Organization and Administration of Guidance Services (3) 
For guidance directors, supervisors, and experienced school counselors who 
hope to qualify for such positions. Prerequisite: a minimum of 15 semes- 
ter hours of approved graduate work in measurement and guidance. 

253 Analysis of the Individual for Purposes of Counseling (3) 
Detailed study of individual analysis and appraisal techniques. Develop- 
ment of systematic case study. Prerequisite: Educ 112 or equivalent. 

254 The Middle School (3) 


Purposes, organization, core program, guidance, developing course of 
study, extra-classroom activities. 


2 H 13 > 
435-56 Secondary Education (3-3) 
Educ 255: current proposals for improvement of secondary education. 
Educ 256: current problems in each subject-matter field. 
257 Educational and Occupational Dev elopment (3) 


Theories of career development; structure of education, training, and work 
in the United States; sources, forms, collection, evaluation, and dissemina- 
tion of educational-occupational information. 


259 Secondary School Administration (3) 


For experienced teachers and administrators with two years of secondary 
School teaching. Survey of administration including practices of the mod- 
ern high school. 


260 Secondary School Supervision (3) 


For experienced teachers and administrators with two or more years of 
teaching experience. Review of modern supervisory concepts, including 
practices followed in the operation of the school. 


263 Human Resource Dev elopment: Training and Education (3) 


Concepts and purpose, historical backgrounds, emerging roles of human 
resource development personnel, program areas. Prerequisite: adequate 
Professional preparation or two years of experience in training, education, 
and development. 


464 Program Planning in Human Resource Dev elopment (3) 


Training, education, and development programs for various client sys- 
tems will be planned using the critical events technique conceptual model. 
Field work including implementation of programs for actual client sys- 
tem. Prerequisite: Educ 263 and permission of instructor. 


271 The Teacher and School Administration (3) 


Role of federal, state, and local administrative units; school finance; legal 
controls; school plant; public support; improving teaching conditions 
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272 The Teacher and School Supervision (3) 
Nature, organization, human relationships, 


and techniques. 


215 Seminar: School Finance (3) 
Educational financial theory, practice, 
financing. 


216 Seminar: Public Relations in School Administration (3) 


and control, including methods of 


| Purposes, gathering materials, disseminating agencies, publicity media, pub- 
lic participation in policy-making. 
i 
278 School Law (3) 
ach- 


and responsibilities of te 


Sources and scope of school law; legal rights 
jor interest to t e 


ers, pupils, and taxpayers. Other legal problems of ma 
group. 
279 Adult Education (3) 


Current concepts and objectives, historical development, agencies i 
field personnel, clients, programs on all levels—community throu 


national. 


nvolved, 
gh inter- 


280 Program Planning in Adult Education (3) 

M (Formerly Adult Education) 
Determining educational needs for adults at all levels in school and non 
| school agencies; planning programs and instruction; budgeting and sched 
uling of adult programs. Adult advisory committees, community surveys: 
Field work with actual sponsoring agency. Prerequisite: Educ + 9 


permission of instructor. 


283 Higher Education in the United States (3) 


Development, scope, purposes, present status, programs, 
higher education in the United States. 


and trends » 


284 Administration of Higher Education (3) 


xm ma : :versitic* 
t, organization, and administration of colleges and universit 


Governmen 


285 Student Activities (3) 
z ka oa 1e» 
Nature and purposes of selected activities -homeroom, clubs, assemb 
school publications, student council, interscholastic contest; attentio 
sponsorship, participation, finance, and evaluation. 
291 Planning the School Plant (3) sent 
re 


‘lization of PTS. 
; utilizatic maint 
operation, an 


facilities; adaptation to curricular needs; building, 
nance problems. 


295 Research Methods and Procedures (3) " 
To be take 


Required of all candidates for graduate degrees in Education. 


Educ 112 or equivalent. 


early in the graduate program. Prerequisite: 


297 Personnel Administration (3) 


ation and administration of personnel programs fo 


Organiz 
and 


institutions. Basic philosophy, principles, responsibilities, 


298 Seminar: Personnel Administration (3) 
Research: policies, rules and regulations, staff organization 


s negotiation 


Selection of sites; evaluation of existing buildings 
| 
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299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


301 Data Processing in Education (3) 


Machine accounting and computer technology for counselors, teachers, 
and administrators 


316 Curriculum Developments in Elementary School Social 
Studies (3 to 6) 


For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, materials, 
and innovative programs relating to the effective elementary school social 
studies curriculum. Admission by permission of instructor 


317 Curriculum Developments in Elementary School Science (3 to 6) 


For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, materials, 
and innovative programs relating to the effective elementary school science 
curriculum. Admission by permission of instructor 


320 Curriculum Developments in Elementary School 
Mathematics (3 to 6) 


For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, materials, 
and innovative programs relating to the effective elementary school mathe- 
matics curriculum. Admission by permission of instructor 


354 Counseling of Minority Groups (3) 


Consideration of problems and approaches related to counseling cultural 


and racial minorities in American society; emphasis on counseling the dis- 
advantaged in urban areas 


355 Counseling in Groups (3) 
For experienced counselors and psychologists. Peer-group relationships 


with emphasis on adolescent groups. Principles of group dynamics as re- 


lated to interaction within groups. Techniques and practice in group 
counseling. 


357 


Mental Hygiene (3) 


Mental health problems; emphasis on needs of counselors, teachers, and 
others working with children and adolescents 


371 Principles and Methods of College Teaching (3) 


General principles, methods, techniques, and experimental instructional 


media for teaching at the college and university level 


372 Internship in College Teaching (3 to 6) 


Supervised experience in a selected area of college teaching. Prerequisite: 
Educ 371. Admission by permission of instructor 

373 The Junior-Community College (3) 
Development, organization, curriculum, role, issues, and problems of the 
Junior-community college 

3 ` , à a n " 

374 Current Issues in Higher Education (3) 


Investigation of current issues in higher education. Fall semester open to 
students not majoring in higher education; spring semester open only to 
Students majoring in higher education. Prerequisite: Educ 283, 284. 
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380 Sensitivity Training: Laboratory Method (3) 
A sensitivity learning experience in human relations using unstructured 
group experience, individual feedback, experimentation, and practice. 4& 
mission by permission of instructor 


| 181 The Adult as a Learner (3) 
| Psychology of learning as applied to adults; effect of age on learning: 
physical and social environment in adult education situations. 


] 
382 Methods in Adult Education (3) 


Methods, techniques, and devices in 
developing action-oriented learning situ 
systems approach in developing training materials. 


traditional methods 


adult education; 
anc 


ations, programmed instruction, 


383 Counseling of Adults (3) 
Theories and practical applications of occup 
ing distinct needs of adults and young adults; 
selors in military, government, business, and industrial org 


asi? 


ational counseling, emph E 
primarily intended for co" 


anizations. 


324 Evaluation of Adult Education (3) 
hool 


| in school and nonsc 


| Measurement and evaluation of adult educatior | 
and community: 


agencies—business, industry, government, voluntary, 


386 Current Issues in Adult Education (3) 
Investigation of current issues in adult education 


391 College and University Curriculum (3) d 
d » : ant 

| Development, patterns, creative design, issues, problems, evaluation. 
trends in the higher education curriculum 

392 Financing Higher Education (3) 5 
| A 4 -—2 
| Analysis of private, state, and federal revenue sources; student ID and 
| budgets, computation of unit costs, means of supporting legislative 
| 
| federal requests, and measurement of economic returns. 
| 

394 Administration and Governance in Higher Education (3) "m 

er © 


Organization and administrative structures and patterns in high 


cation. Prerequisite: Educ 284 


English En 

Eu rd ies > è gs 7 618? 

Chairman: G.E. McCandlish, Professor of English; Stuart 407, Telephone 6 ? 
s 


Before students are registered in Engl 1, they are tested in the mini dents 
ng skill. Those s™ er 6 


vocabulary, spelling, grammar, standard usage, and writi m o 
show marked superiority may, upon passing further tests, be exempted fro repo? 
both halves of the English Composition course; those who are inadequately P amp 
for Engl 1 will be assigned to Basic English. In lieu of Basic English, 09-6 gs. 
students may, if they desire, be given permission to register for Engl 1* 
Engl 1 or Ix is prerequisite to a 


ll other courses in English. 
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INGLISH COMPOSITION 


X Basic English (0) 
Instruction, drill, and exercises in grammar, vocabulary, spelling, and me- 
chanics in general; instruction and exercises in composition and reading. 
[his course is designed to prepare students for Engl 1. No academic 
credit. Tuition fee, $108. 


| English Composition (3) 
Analysis and practice of expository techniques with emphasis on unity, 
development, organization, and coherence; library research procedure 
| x English Composition (3) (Campus Course) 


Intensive course in English grammar and composition for students inade- 
quately prepared for Engl 1. Begins with detailed instruction, drill, and 
exercises in basic structure of the English language and in writing para- 
graphs; continues with content of Engl 1. Engl 1x meets five hours a 
week and carries 3 semester hours of credit. Total fee, $247 (tuition fee 
of $222 plus additional fee of $25). 


2 English Composition (3) 
Readings and practice in expository and argumentative techniques; research 
practice. Prerequisite: Engl 1 or 1x 

11 The Writing of Reports (3) 


Theory and practice in the writing of technical reports. Prerequisite: 
Engl 1 or 1x and 2. 


1 
ÜRLD LITERATURE 


41-42 Introduction to World Literature (3—3) 


Engl 41: a survey of Western literary heritage from Homer to Milton. 
Engl 42: a review of Western literature from the English metaphysical 
poets to the present 


NGLISH LITERATURE 


51-52 Introduction to English Literature (3—3) 


Historical survey. Prerequisite: Engl 1 or 1x 


?1-92 Introduction to European Literature (3—3) 


Consideration of various types. Prerequisite: Engl 1 or 1x. 


Mrpy,. 
'RICAN LITERATURE 


7 n x " 
1-72 Introduction to American Literature (3—3) 


Historical survey. Engl 71: from the beginnings to the Civil War. Engl 
72: from the Civil War to present. Prerequisite: Engl 1 or 1x. 


Epidemiology and Environmental Health M 


Chairman: J.W. Millar, Vivian Gill Professor of E idemiology and Environmental 
p g 


Health; School of Medicine, Telephone 331-6117 


| | Principles of Environmental Health I (2) 


isease: recognition, mode of spread, general me 
disinfectants, and insecticides. 


| Communicable d thods of 
| control, immunization, quarantine, 
2 Principles of Environmental Health II (2) 

astes— 


Water, its relationship to man’s well-being. Disposal of human W 


excreta and refuse; atmospheric pollution. 
3 Principles of Environmental Health IH (2) 


Food, housing (urban and rural), institutional 
sanitation, insect vector, and rodent control 


LY E 
sanitation, radiolog'* 


101 Environmental Sanitary Science I (2) 


Water: general characteristics (urban and rural), treatment 
| bution; public bathing place sanitation; design and function O 


j] P 
| treatment facilities. 


and distri 
¢ water 


| 
102 Environmental Sanitary Science II (2) 


í . AA , is 
of environmental pollution. Treatment and d 


| Recognition and control 
posal of human wastes—excreta, refuse, and air. 


103 Environmental Sanitary Science IH (2) 
Dairy products and food sanitation; processing, 
of food. Supervision and training of personnel 
the food industry. 


E 
storage, and distribute 
involved with fooe * 


104 Environmental Sanitary Science IV (2) "a 
; be : j us : ise 

Housing, urban and institutional; heating, ventilation, lighting, and n 
Study of federal and municipal regulatory aspects. 


105 Air Pollution Abatement (2) 


Association of air pollution and disease and the e 
Air measurement and air measurement technique 


: tants 
ffects of major polls 
on man. s demonst® 


121 Environmental Biostatistics (2) tent 
rates, incidence, and prevale 


Statistical reasoning, collection of data, 
ment data. 


Generalization of observations and use of measure 


122 Environmental Epidemiology I (2) „thi 
: ; : : i 
Infectious diseases: bacterial, viral, rickettsial, protozoal, and helm 
123 Environmental Epidemiology II (2) ment?! 
Zoonoses, deficiency diseases, chronic disease, pneumoconiosis, 
| health, maternal and child health. 
131 Environmental Epidemiology III (1) vento? 
Venereal disease: etiology, clinical manifestation s diagnosis; PIC apd 


a inquinale, 


ancroid, granulom 


and control of syphilis, gonorrhea, ch 
LGV. 
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4] Public Health Entomology I (2) 


How the arthropods affect man. Study of host-parasite vector relation 


ships; principles of systematic biology and basic insect taxonomy and 
toxicology 


n3 


Public Health Entomology II (2) 


Identification, life cycles, and bionomics of medically important insects 
and other arthropods 


143 Public Health Entomology HI (1) 


Study of chemical, biological, and mechanical control of all medically 
important arthropods 


Public Health Entomology IV (1 

Prevention and control of rodent infestation; identification, habits, and 
relationship to man 

151 Public Health Microbiology I (3) 


Medical parasitology, protozoology (intestinal), the Haemosporidia (ma- 


laria), the Haemoflagellates and the metoza (helminths) of medical im- 
portance. 


152 Public Health Microbiology II (2) 


Clinical bacteriology, characteristics and identification of the bacteria in- 
volved in disease, study of rickettsia and viruses 


153 Public Health Microbiology III (2) 
Study and identification of the flora of water, dairy products, food, and 
the atmosphere. 

154 Public Health Microbiology IV (1) 
Mycology: study of medically important fungi, systematic mycoses and 
dermatomycoses 

171 


| Industrial Hygiene I (2) 


Chemical hazards: study of diseases from chemical exposure, toxic dusts, 
metal fumes and vapors, gases, and organic compounds. 
= . a 
172 Industrial Hygiene II (2 
Physical hazards: biological effects of low and high temperatures, radia- 
tion (electromagnetic, ultraviolet, ionizing), illumination, sound, pressure, 
and atmospheric pollution 
( , D. ^ 
191 Public Health Administration I (1) 


Activities and organization: philosophy, background, and development 
Public health activities include vital statistics, laboratory services, educa- 
tion, nursing, and social services 


C : "er: ; i 
192 Public Health Administration H (1) 


Administrative considerations, including governmental aspects, legal con 


Siderations, fiscal management, personnel factors, and public relations in 
public health organizations 

231 V " ; " > 

* eneral Disease in the Community (3) 


f > real > A. $ > 
A survey course to develop an understanding of venereal disease problems 
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Etiology, clinical manifestations, diagnosis, prevention 
parents, school teachers, health personnel, and other e 


293 Public Health Administration (3) 
Principles and practices: ecology approach 
services; interplay of social, cultural, political, 
to qualified undergraduates with permission of 


French* 
Chairman: J.F. Burks, Professor of French; A-11, Telephone: 676 


Placement Examination: A standardized placement exami 


registration is required of all entering stuc 
language begun in high school. 


made to the appropriate course, with credit assigned on the usua 


1—2 First-year French (3-3) (Campus Course) 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this Univers 
tion of Fren For beginners. Pronunciation, con 
composition, reading of modern French prose. 
tice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a 


3—4 Second-year French (3-3) (Campus Course) 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this Univers 
tion of Fren 4. Conversation, grammar, 
French prose, introduction to French civilization 
practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite: Fren 
high school French. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semes 


Geodesy} 


Program 
Science; Telephone: 946-3557 


12 Plane Surveying (3) 
Theory and practice in measurement ot distances, 
traversing, leveling, 
computations, and miscellaneous surveying problems 
6 or equivalent. 


13 Geodetic Surveying (3) 
Elements of geodetic and hydrographic surveys; 
triangulation, trilateration, and precise traverses; geoc 


cise trigonometric 
least Prerequisite: Geod 12 


structor 


squares adjustment 


* Administered by the Department of Romance Languages and 
Science 


t Affiliated with the Department of Geography and Regional 


in planning community h 
and economic fact 
instructor. 


lents who wish to continue 
Upon completion of the examination, 


Aural training, Ora 


Adviser: Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Geodetic 


angles, and 


and triangulation; stadia surveying, 


electronic mec 


leveling; introduction to geodetic 


, and control For 
Jucators 

ealth 

ors. Ope? 

= 


6330 


nation 
| basis. 
ity give 


versation, 


semester. 


given before 
in college the 
assignment P 


n on comple 
grammar 
l prac 


ity given on comple 


Aural training, 
"i C 
1-2, or two years 


ter. 


and Cartograph 


plane € 
Pr erequisite: 


sureme” 


jetic leveling ane 
2 


astronomy 
ion f 
or permissic 


Literatures 


ed . : ern 
composition, reading 1n mod 


ic 


ora! 
of 


t$ 


to 


in 
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17 Elementary Photogrammetry (3 


Fundamentals of aerial photography, photogrammetric optics, and photo- 
graphic processes; mathematics of vertical and tilted photographs; stere- 
oscopy and parallax; planning and executing the photogrammetric project; 
radial triangulation methods; photomaps; oblique and terrestrial photog- 
raphy. Prerequisite: Cart 2, Geod 12; or permission of instructor. 


18 Intermediate Photogrammetry (3) 
Basic photogrammetry theorv and practice. Stereoscopic plotting instru- 
ments; graphical and computational methods for adjusting strips of aero- 
triangulation; electronic computers. Method of least squares applied to 
photogrammetry. Prerequisite: Geod 17. 


110 Map Projections (3) 


Mathematics of projections; geometry of sphere and ellipsoid; distortions; 
conic, cylindrical, and azimuthal projections; geodetic projections. Prereq- 
uisite: Math 32. 


117 Advanced Photogrammetry (3) 
Analytic photogrammetry. Prerequisite: Geod 18, Math 33. 


155 Elementary Geodesy (3) 
Principles and formulas basic to theoretical and applied geodesy, with ap- 
plication to special problems; computations on an ellipsoid, gravimetry, 
deflection of the vertical and Laplace's equation, introduction to satellite 
geodesy. Prerequisite: Geod 13, Math 32; or permission of instructor. 


156 Geodetic Astronomy (3) 


Principles and formulas for the astronomic determination of longitude, 
time, azimuth, and latitude; star catalogues; observing and time-recording 
instruments; practice in observing and computation. Prerequisite: Geod 
13, Math 32; or permission of instructor. 


160 Mathematics of Adjustments and Least Squares (3) 


Types and distribution of errors, Gaussian and Poisson distributions, fun- 
damentals of matrix algebra with special emphasis on least squares adjust- 
ment. Prerequisite: Geod 155, Math 33. 


161 Adjustments in Geodesy and Photogrammetry (3) 
Adjustment theory and special adjustment problems. Prerequisite: Geod 
160 


e : a 
°graphy and Regional Science 


dip 


Man 
Mn) ^ SN $ 


Marvin Gordon, Associate Professor of Geography and Regional Science; 
Telephone 676-6185 


5 ^ . ~ 
?l Introduction to Geography (3) 
General survey of the various systematic, physical, and human fields of 
Beography which play a role in the analysis and interpretation of man- 
environment relationships in both spatial and ecological contexts 


116 
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52 World Regional Patterns (3) 
Emphasis on spatial aspects of man's 
framework. 


activities within a world regional 


105 Weather and Climate (3) 
Climatic elements and their controls, 


analysis of world climatic pattern* 


125 Transportation Geography (3) 
1 information transfer as they appeal 


Problems of interaction, diffusion, and d 
in a spatial context. Consideration of nodal activity, nodal and er 
hierarchies, nature of networks, grav ity and interaction models, diffus!o 
process, network geometry. 

126 Economic Geography (3) 
(Formerly World Economic Geography) 
Development, elaboration, and testing of theories and hypotheses conce 
ing the location of economic activities: services, manufacturing indust" » 
and agricultural production. Introduction to restatements of classical od 
cation theory and new approaches in the empirical analysis of the reed 
tion of economic activities. Problem-solving exercises, using the Univ 
sity Computer Center's canned programs. 

127 World Population and Settlement (3) 

. wig r „sures 

Patterns of world population; factors contributing to population pressur 
growth, and migrations. 

141 Urban Settlement (3) of 
Consideration of city sizes; functions and locations within a system ihe 

e 


cities; emphasis on the physical and functional internal structur o ysis 
city, including residential, commercial, and industrial patterns. Ana 
of the changing nature of cities and resulting urban problems. 


146 World Political Geography (3) ad 
A à ’ : ity 3 
Analysis of the interrelationships between the political community 
the human and physical environment. 


148 Principles of Geography (3) 
Study of geographic principles, technology and tools designed to a ge” 
cific needs of teachers. Emphasis on the practical application o 
graphic concepts and the use of source materials in the classroom. 

149 Principles of Photographic Interpretation ( 3) 


- 
irvey of the app. 


Fundamentals of aerial photographic interpretation, st 5 formi 
tions of imagery application, introduction to nonoptical image- 
systems. 
152 Eastern Europe (3) 
161 Latin America (3) latio? 
al distribution of poP" 


A study of the relationships among the are d 
economic activity, and physical endowment in Latin America. 


168 Arctic Regions (3) patu 
respect 19 nt a 


Human and physical aspects of the Arctic regions with 
resources, present state of develoP 


environment and potential 
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special problems encountered. Given in cooperation with the Arctic Insti- 
tute of North America. 


224 Seminar: Political Geography (3) 
Study of the spatial relationships between the political community and 
environment 


Geology 


Chairman Geza Teleki, Professor of Geology; Bell 3, Telephone: 676-6190 


1-2 Introductory Geology (3-3) (Campus Course) 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours), optional field trips. Survey cov- 
ering the principles of geology. Laboratory fee, $12 a semester. 


3 Introductory Geology (3) 


Survey covering the principles of geology. Nonlaboratory course for off- 
campus students only. 


4 Introductory Geology (3) 


Geological periods, evolution of life on earth. Nonlaboratory course for 
off-campus students only. Prerequisite: Geol 1 or 3, or permission of 
instructor. 


125 Marine Geology (3) 
Lecture and map work. Principles of oceanography and submarine geol- 
ogy; geology of the deep sea; topography, crustal structure, sedimentary 
processes, and marine environment. Prerequisite: Geol 1-2. 


141 Introductory Geochemistry (3) (Campus Course) 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory as arranged. Principles and theories on the 
abundance, relationships, and distribution of the elements in various rock 
and mineral species. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Geol 117 or 
equivalent; Chem 11-12; Math 30; Phys 1, 2. Laboratory fee, $12. 


[M 
"physics * 


"roo 
67a r a " » 1 L > 
ke. Adviser: Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Geodetic and Cartographic 
ee 


` Telephone: 946-3557 
105 Elementary Geophysics (3) 
Introduction to geophysics; origin of the earth, geochronology, seismology, 
Bravity, and geomagnetism. Prerequisite: Geol 1 or 3, Math 32. 
l ae ` " 1 
06 Interpretation Theory —Geophysics (3) 
Development of mathematical and physical foundations for interpreting 
A Seismic, gravimetric, and magnetic data. Prerequisite: Geop 105. 


liat 
ed 
With the Department of Geography and Regional Science 
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115 Elementary Seismology (3) 


Principles of seismographs; analysis of stress and strain, interpretation 
of earthquake seismograms, location of earthquakes; seismic waves in the 
and the structure of the earth's interior as deduced from geophys 
and intensity, seismic risk and the 


thquake activity throughout the 


earth 
| ical data, earthquake magnitude energy 
effects of earthquakes, review of ear 
| world. Prerequisite: Geop 105. 
l] 


Germanic Languages and Literatures a 
e 616 


Chairman: Carl Steiner, Associate Professor of German; Rice 408, Telephon: 


6195 

Placement Examination: 
registration is required of all entering students w 
language begun in high school. Upon completion of the examination, assi 
made to the appropriate course, with credit assigned on the usual basis. 


F . ; " € 
A standardized placement examination given je 
ho wish to continue in college t? 
gnment I5 


1-2 First-year German (3-3) (Campus Course) 

s 2 " " m e 
a degree at this University given on comple 
translation of easy pu 


A year course: credit toward 
al practice LN 


tion of Germ 2. Essentials of German grammar; 
Three classroom periods a week plus one period of aural-or 
language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 


| 3—4 Second-year German (3-3) (Campus Course) 


credit toward a degree at this University given on cO 

| tion of Germ 4. Selections from modern German prose; continu 
and review of grammar. Three classroom periods a week plus one pot 

| of aural-oral practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite: Germ 174 

i 


mple 


A year course: ation 


two years of high school German. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semeste 


m f 


| Health Care Administration 

1 X" ne 

| Chairman: Leon Gintzig, Professor of Hospital Administration; CC-11, Teleph? 
676-6220 


153-54 Survey of Health Care Organization and Procedures (3-3) 


Introduction to the history, concepts, and activities of health car 
in this country. Emphasis on organization and procedu 
ous types of health care facilities. Not open to Maste 
dates in Health Care Administration. 


e system 
res used ! i- 


r's degree 


202 Introduction to Health Care Administration (3) ( state 

5 — OL e 

Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Survey “ olo% 
lical termin 


includes mec 


national, and community health services; 
and biostat 


communicable diseases, environmental sanitation, 


203 Health Care Organization and Management (3) nd cif. 
ie a 
Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). History. , m. 
* : 4 cC . 
rent character of institutional health care Organizational pare ratio 


structure of various kinds of facilities related to health care à 


Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Mgt 201. 
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205 Hospital Management Procedures (3) 


Lecture and discussion (2 hours 
administration, Survey of 


laboratory (2 hours). Departmental 


tal forms, procedures, and 


ystems; and hospital programs pertaining t t 


c 1 dis: 5 
prevention 


hospital law; hospi 


safety, fire 


209 Health Care Economics and Financial Management (3) 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Economic and financial analysis 


of the interactions between consumers 


of he th 


Ith care, providers of health 
care, and public and private prepayment and insurance programs. Indus 


try price structure and the long- and short-term capital requirements of 
health care institutions 


250 Mental Health Facilities and Resources: Functional Services, 
Organization, Administration, and Management (3) 
(Formerly Administration for Mental Care) 


Special characteristics of administration and management of mental health 
facilities—public and private mental hospitals, psychiatric units and serv- 
ices in general hospitals, community mental health centers, out-patient 


psychiatric clinics, and institutions for mental retardation 


brew 


h " 
irman J.E 


Pla 1 : 

à lac ement Examination: 
"El - ' 
ration is required of all 


"Bape 


Ziolkowski, Assistant Professor of Classics; T-23, Telephone: 676-6125 
P 


A standardized placement examination given before 
entering students who wish to continue in college the 


Upon completion of the examination, assignment is 
the appropriate course, with 


begun in high school 
credit assigned on the usual basis. 
)9 XN 95 aa 

22 First-year Hebrew (3—3) (€ ampus Course) 


A year course: credit toward < 


a degree at this University given on comple- 
uon of Clas 22. Study of 


the elements of Hebrew; emphasis on sources 
reading comprehension, writing facility, and conversa- 


of the language, 
tion. 


N 


.» ` ? 3 ` 
?4 Second-year Hebrew (3—3) (( ampus Course) 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
tion of Clas 24. Review of grammar; continued development of reading 
comprehension, writing facility, and conversation. Selections from Hebrew 
text of the Old Testament and other materials. 


‘story 


Gir, 


Ona 


c 


n i ; - 
n = CJ Herber, Associate "rofessor of E uropean History; Stuart 419. Tele- 
976-6230 


TOuop TD prerequisite: Hist 39-40 or 91-92 is prerequisite to courses 108 


b 39 "ae 187 through 196; Hist 71—72, to courses 167 through 185; T 
‘ithe, Hi 71-72, or 91-92, to courses 162 through 166 Prerequisite to Hist l ~6 
Ore Ist 39-40, 91-92, or a background in a science. Students may waive one 
EO the prerequisite courses by passing a departmental waiver examination, 


tre e 
d by the Department of Classics 
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by attaining scores of 600 or 
Achievement tests, or by good performance on A 


above on the College Entrance Examination Board 
dvanced Placement Examinations. 


39-40 European Civilization in Its World Context (3-3) 

Hist 39: political, social, economic, and cultural 
Hist 40: from early mod- 

Hist 39-40 cannot re — | 


Primarily for freshmen. 
history from ancient times to early modern era. 
ern era to present. Students who receive credit for 


ceive credit for Hist 91-92. 


71-72 Introduction to American History (3-3) 
Primarily for sophomores. Hist 71: political, social, economic, and = 
tural forces of the United States in their world setting from 1492 to 1861. 


Hist 72: from 1861 to present. 


91—92 World Civilizations (3—3) 
Hist 91: major civilizations of the wo 
tric and world civilization since 1500 
91—92 cannot receive credit for Hist 39-40. 


rid to 1500. Hist 92: Europoce® 
Student who receive credit for IS 


145-46 History of Russia (3-3) 
Rise and revolution of Russia. Hist 145: the Old Regime, 800 1900. 
Hist 146: Revolution and Soviet rule since 1900. 


149-50 European Diplomatic History (3-3) 


The European state system; diplomatic practices and relations sine po 
and actions of the great pow 


€ the 


Congress of Vienna; emphasis on policies d pts 
and their statesmen. Hist 149: to 1890. Hist 150: since 1890. Stude 
annot receive credit for Hist 157. 


who receive credit for Hist 150 c 


163-64 History of Latin America (3-3) 
Political, social, and cultural development. Hist 
ence. Hist 164: the national period. 


163: through indepen l 


'e ^ ^ 1 h 
179-80 U.S. Economic History (3-3) T 
: a x ; r ;elo 
Process of economic growth from Colonial times to the present. Dor 
ment of various sectors in the economy -such as agriculture, transPep. | 
tion, manufacturing, and banking and their interdependence. Hist 
1607-1865. Hist 180: 1865 to present 
181-82 U.S. Diplomatic History (3-3) i 
, ^ . 1 [4 : "E 
Tendencies toward isolation, expansion, and collectivism; dispute sate 
foreign countries and their settlement; activities of American sect 98. 
of state and diplomatic agents. Hist 181: to 1898. Hist 182: since 
195-96 History of East Asia (3-3) and 
naiita $^ M nt". 
Civilizations of China and Japan; emphasis on cultural develop adi- 
social organization. Hist 195: beginnings to about 1800. Hist 1 weste” 
tional societies on the eve of the modern era, their responses tO 
cultural influences since the mid-19th century. 
201 History and Historians (3) Hist T) 
n ; 1 f is 
Students who receive credit for Hist 201 cannot receive credit tor 
245—46 Research Seminar: Russian History (3-3) 
Prerequisite: Hist 145—46 or equivalent. ; 


* Interdepartmental course offered by departments of History and Economics 
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281-82 Research Seminar: U.S. Diplomatic History (3—3) 


Prerequisite: Hist 181-82 or equivalent 


lumanities 
culty Adviser: J.H. Coberly, Professor of English; Stuart 405, Telephone: 676- 
630 


1-2 Humanities in the Modern World (3—3) 


Interdisciplinary study of modern Western thought from the Renaissance 
to the 20th century. Reading and intensive class discussion of five works 
each semester from the following authors: Machiavelli, Pope, Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Goethe, Tolstoy, J.S. Mill, Zola, Nietzsche. Kierkegaard, Freud, 
Kafka, Koestler, T.S. Eliot. Background lectures on the major intellec- 
tual, artistic, economic, and social movements 


)-4 Classical Humanities (3—3) 


Interdisciplinary study of the thought of Greece and Rome. Reading and 
intensive class discussions of five works each semester from the following 
authors: Homer, Hesiod, Aristaphanes, Plato, Aristotle. Aeschylus, Eu- 
ripides, Sophocles, Herodotus, Thucydides, Lucretius, Marcus Aurelius, 
Epictetus, Polybius, St. Augustine Background lectures on the major in- 
tellectual, artistic, economic, and social movements. 


'ernational Affairs: 


“culty 


tild Adviser: B.M. Sapin, Professor of International Affairs and Political Science: 
liding 


LL, 2nd floor, Telephone: 676-6240 
e following courses are offered only in the War Colleges’ curricula: 
250 International Relations of Latin America (3) 
256 Diplomacy between the World Wars (3) 
257 Seminar: Diplomatic History of World War H (3) 
259 Seminar: International Relations of Western Europe (3) 
260 Fundamentals of National Power (3) 
261 International and t -S. Foreign Policy (3) 
262 National Security Policy of the United States (3) 
263 Intercultural Relations (3) 


) ` " > 

“65 Seminar: Diplomacy, Strategy, and Arms Control (3) 

J67 e . r " . ` " 4 

“67 Seminar: Domestic Bases of Foreiga Policy Formulation (3) 
A 


Minig 
tered by the School of Public and International Affairs 
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270 Current Economic Problems (3) 


287 Power Politics in the Pacific (3) 


288 Seminar: the United States and the Caribbean (3) 


N 


or 3) 


| 289 Seminar: Modern China (3) 
| 297 Readings in International Affairs (1, 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


| Italian* t — 
| Chairman: J.F. Burks, Professor of French; A-11, Telephone: 676-6330 
` * . . . . . or 
Placement Examination: A standardized placement examination given — 
registration is required of all entering students who wish to continue in college is 
language begun in high school. Upon completion of the examination, assignment 
made to the appropriate course, with credit assigned on the usual basis. 
| 
l 1-2 First-year Italian (3-3) (Campus Course) 
mg te : -omple 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on coe 
M tion of Ital 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, grammar, © in 
| position, reading of modern Italian prose. Aural training, oral practic 


| language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 
3—4 Second-year Italian (3-3) (Campus Course) 

at this University given © ^ 
osition, reading in m* ra) 
Aural training: 
two years 


A year course: credit toward a degree n on comple 
tion of Ital 4. Conversation, grammar, comp 
Italian prose, introduction to Italian civilization. 
! practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite: Ital 1-2 or 
| high school Italian. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 


Latin American Civilization—Special Program NN 
Program Director: R.C. Burns; Building LL, Telephone: 676-7049 E farvi? 
E. Galbreath, Professor of International Economics: ro 


Faculty Consultants: C 


Gordon, Associate Professor of Geography anc ience; J.W. Rob, His 


i Regional Science; J 


fessor of Romance Languages, Mario Rodriguez, Professor of L: Inte 
tory; K.L. Storrs, Instructor in Political Science; H.M. Stout, Professor O 
tional Affairs and Political Science 

101 Latin American Civilization (3) ea if 

i : are 
A three-week, University-conducted study program in à selected "ry, 
Latin America, effecting à broad synthesis of history, poii% standi 
geography, language, and literature in order to achieve an = jight ol 
of contemporary problems and assess national attitudes in t rsitie* jp 
world relations. On-the-spot seminars, guest lectures at univer f eah 


[ "ati o : 
visits to government offices, first-hand observation Siro 
comparisons and € 
edit. 


structional 
country and the operation of its economy, 
among the countries of the area. May be repeated for cr 


* Administered by the Department of Romance Languages and Literatures 


Chairman R.L. Holland 


Management Science 


Associate Professor of Management Science; Government 
Telephone: 676-7375 


118 Introduction to Data Processing (3) 
(Formerly B Ad 118) 


Basic data processing principles and methods. A management-oriented 
introduction to the fundamentals, potentials, and problems of computer- 


based data processing as a tool for record-keeping, resource-controlling, 
and decision-making. 


119 Data Processing Programming (3) 
(Formerly B Ad 119) 


Basic principles and methods of computer programming. General methods 
of problem-solving illustrated through analysis, flow charting, and pro- 
gramming of business-oriented data processing problems. Students write 
programs in FORTRAN and COBOL using the University's IBM 360 
computer. Prerequisite: Mgt 118 


120 Data Processing Systems (3) 
(Formerly B Ad 120) 


Assessment of the systems concept and its relationship to management, 
organization, data, and information. Principles and techniques of analysis, 


design, and implementation of computer-based data and information sys- 
tems; management of systems planning resources. 


2] * o r > 
201 Advanced Administrative Management (3) 


Advanced course in administration emphasizing principles and practices 
common to administrative units of all kinds. 


203 Mathematics for Management (3) 


Mathematical concepts employed in the solution of management prob- 
lems. Applications of analytical geometry, functions, elements of calcu- 
lus, and linear algebra to optimization problems. Prerequisite: algebra. 


204 Quantitative Factors in Administration (3) 


Survey of quantitative techniques used in the solution of management 
Problems. Potentials and limitations of mathematical models and proper 
areas for their application. Topics include probability, statistical decision 
theory, linear programming, waiting line, inventory replacement models. 
? "i H g H . 
207 Human Behavior in Organizations (3) 
Individual, group, intergroup, and other human behavior and develop- 
ment; application of social science research to administration. Practical 
applications emphasized 
? 4 » J * > 
“18 Sury ey of Data Processing (3) 
A management-oriented presentation of the vocabulary, concepts, and 
trends in computer hardware and software, information systems — 
and development, organizational impact, and effective management; nidi 
Stones of past and current research; computer technology as a p y 
evolving force of major significance in business, government, and indus- 
try. Designed to provide comprehension of information technology nec- 
‘ "e«t e or as 
essary for contribution to an organizational data processing effort or 
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preparation for more advanced study. Prerequisite: Mgt 201, 204, 207; 


or permission of instructor. 


219 Digital Computer Programming Concepts (3) 
Programming concepts, techniques, and practices as applied to third gen 
eration computers. Fundamentals of higher-level languages, flow charting: 
FORTRAN, COBOL, operating systems, and utility programs. Student 
programs are run on the University Computer Center's IBM 360 com- 
puter. This course will provide the student with an understanding of the 
role of computer programming in management information systems an 
management research. Prerequisite: Met 218 or permission of instructor. 

220 Comparative Digital Computer Systems and Their Management (3) 

of data processing equipment 

in business and governmen^ 

ection of cof" 

rmission 0 


Characteristics and capacities of the range 
in use today, special purpose equipment 
recent and prospective equipment developments, and sel 
puters and related equipment. Prerequisite: Mgt 218 or pe 
instructor. 


221 Management Information Systems Development and Application (3) 
data 


Development of management information systems, integration of 
processing in operations of government or business, impact on manage 
ment organization and decision-making. Case studies. Prerequisite: 
218 or 219, 224; or permission of instructor. 


222 Seminar: Advanced Digital Computer Concepts (3) d 
er-base 


Current problems in the design and implementation of compute les 
art through discussion with lea, 
rmis" 


systems; emphasis on current state-of-the- 
Admission by P€ 


ing experts in the field and analysis of literature. 
sion of instructor. 


223 Management of a Data Processing Organization (3) 


Ea 4 d :sinles, prac 
Advanced course in information technology; emphasis on principles, art 
tices, and trends in the management of data processing. Unique dress 


lems, functions, and requirements of data processing management, ^ de 
ing executive interaction in decision-making, planning, and eva ‘on f 
functions. Prerequisite: Mgt 218 and either 219 or 220; or permiss! 


instructor. 


224 Theory and Management of Systems (3) m 
Advanced course in systems, emphasizing systems theory and the capacit m 
capibilities, and management of current, large systems. Analysis 9 ment 
ponents and elements of systems and their association with manag fof 
concepts. Applications; various techniques and potential problems of 
implementation. Systems of the future are projected with consideratio , 

quanitative and technological developments. Particular emphasis p 201, 


puter-based and communications-oriented systems. Prerequisite: 


204. 


225 Introduction to Managerial Statistics (3) "V 
Introduction to the mathematics of probability and statistics and 3 de 
plications in management science and operations research. opia oe 
random variables, discrete and continuous probability distributio™? qc. 
ments and other decriptive measures; sampling theory; and an os 
tion to statistical estimation, hypothesis testing, and regression " 

Prerequisite: Mgt 203 or equivalent. 
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226 Managerial Statistics (3) 

Management applications of the theory and techniques of mathematical 
statistics. Topics include maximum likelihood and other methods of esti- 
mation, hypothesis testing, descriptive measures of bivariate distributions, 
regression and correlation, analysis of time series, econometric models 
and multiple regression, statistical decision theory, and the revision of 
probabilities in decision-making. Prerequisite: Mgt 225. 


227 Mathematical Programming: Techniques and Applications (3) 
Technical and management considerations of linear and nonlinear pro- 
gramming. Mathematical and computational aspects of linear program- 
ming. Formulation of linear programming models. Studies of applica- 


tions of linear programming. Introduction to theory and application of 
nonlinear programming. Prerequisite: Mgt 203 or equivalent. 


228 Systems Analysis by Simulation (3) 


Methods of systems analysis via computer simulation. Particular atten- 


tion to inventory models, although queuing systems and management plan- 
ning models are also covered. Prerequisite: Mgt 226 


229 Seminar: Management Science and Operations Research (3) 


Supervised study in depth and advanced projects in management science 
and operations research. Prerequisite: Mgt 226, 227; or permission of 
instructor. 


230 Administration of pee and Development (3) 


(Formerly B Ad 229 


Examination of "das gical, political, and economic factors affecting the 
R&D environment; operational aspects; management problems in military, 
governmental, and industrial organizations; project selection, resource allo- 
cation, personnel, planning and control, measurement and evaluation 


263 Organization and Management (3) 


Contemporary management theory; emphasis on application of manage- 
ment concepts in organizational practice. Comparative studies of current 


organizational designs and management processes. Prerequisite: Mgt 201, 
204, 207. 


268 Management Engineering (3) 


*280- 


Analysis of the techniques for initiation and implementation of man: ige- 
ment engineering programs; emphasis on organization and methods sur- 
veys, including the study of work measurement, work simplification, man- 
agement audits, and other management improvement programs. 


81 Managerial Aspects of National Security (3 or 4-3 or 4-3) 


-82 


i 


The application of business management principles to the military aspects 
of national security; organization and administration of the federal gov- 
ernment for national defense; management of national resources (natural, 
human, energy, economic); budgeting and controllership; determination 


of requirements; procurement; production; supply management; and com- 
munications. 


Coy lebie only to students in the Master of Science in Administration program at the Industrial 
* of the Armed Forces 
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295 Research Methods (3) 


Research techniques, sources of information, array and analysis of data, 
interpretation and presentation of the findings. 
Mathematics — M- 


Chairman: T.P.G. Liverman, Professor of Mathematics; Monroe 422, Telephone: 
676-6235 


No Mathematics courses numbered 1 to 100 are available for college credit if the 
student's previous training in mathematics meets the prerequisite for a higher num- 
bered course. 

I Graduate credit may not be given for Mathematics courses numbere 
| to 200 without the permission of the Chairman of the Department. 


d from 101 


3 College Algebra (3) 
Equivalent to the standard two years of high school algebr 
additional topics. Prerequisite: one year each of high school 
high school geometry. 


a with several 
algebra and 


6 Plane Trigonometry (3) 
$5 ates : -hoo 
Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra and one year of high schoc 
| geometry, or Math 3 (or concurrent registration therefor). 


| 9 General Mathematics I (3) 
For students electing Math 9 and 10 as a terminal sequence 


Logic, sets, 


number systems. Prerequisite: two years of high school mathematics. 


10 General Mathematics II (3) b 
Mathematical systems, geometry, and introduction to statistics and pro 
ability. Prerequisite: Math 9. 


30 Precalculus (3) 
Set theory, inequalities, basic analytic geometry, functions 
Polynominal, trigonometric, logarithmic, and exponential functions. 
requisite: Math 3 and 6; or one and one-half years of hig 


one year of high school geometry, and one-half year of high — tak 
ouia * 


and relation’ 


onometry; or equivalent. Prior to registration, new students sh 
a placement examination in algebra and trigonometry. 


31 Calculus of One Variable (3) Li 
. . b : ; anccendcn" 
Differentiation and integration of algebraic and elementary transcendi ent. 
functions, with simple applications. Prerequisite: Math 30 or equ? jon 


Math 30 may be waived as a prerequisite requirement by examin 
on scheduled dates. 

32 Calculus of Several Variables (3) Math 
Partial derivatives, multiple integrals, infinite series. Prerequisite: ^" 
31. 

33 Calculus of Vector Functions (3) seit 

implic! 


Elementary linear algebra, vectors, and matrices. Vector calculus, 
function theory. Prerequisite: Math 32 


MUSIC 127 


34 Introduction to Linear Algebra (3) 


Linear functions, solutions of equations, dimension and rank, determinants, 


eigenvalues, change of basis. Prerequisite: Math 31 or permission of 
instructor. 


111 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists I (3) 
Differential equations, linear and multilinear algebra, Fourier series. Pre- 
requisite: Math 33, 34; or permission of instructor. 

1 12 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists II (3) 


Fourier integral, Laplace transform, partial differential equations. Pre- 
requisite: Math 111. 


124 Introduction to Matrix Theory (3) 


Operations on matrices, linear equations, matrix inversion, vector spaces, 


characteristic roots and vectors, spectral theorem, quadratic forms. Pre- 
requisite: Math 32, 34. 


134 Introduction to Boundary Value Problems (3) 
Prerequisite: Math 111 or 142. 
139 Advanced Calculus I (3) 


Review and extension of elementary one-variable calculus, emphasis on 
the theoretical foundations; differential calculus of several variables. Pre- 
requisite: Math 33, 


140 Advanced Calculus II (3) 


Differential and integral calculus of several variables; implicit function 
theorem; differential forms. Prerequisite: Math 139 or equivalent. 


153 Introduction to Numerical Analysis (3) 


Introduction to fundamentals of numerical analysis using modern digital 
computers. Solution of linear systems and of ordinary differential equa- 
tions. Interpolation polynomials, iterative solution of nonlinear equations, 


simple quadrature techniques. Prerequisite: Math 111 or 139, or equiva- 
lent. 


171 Vector Analysis (3) 


Music 


C... 
hairma n: 


George Steiner, Professor of Music; FF-10, Telephone: 676-6245 


3 Introduction to Musical l nderstanding (3) 
Introductory history of musical styles, related to listening; elements and 
materials of music 

4 Survey of Music Literature (3) 


Introductory study of musical forms, structures, and textures; aural analy- 
sis of selected literature. 


Oceanography * . 
Program Adviser: Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Geodetic and Cartographic 
Science; Telephone: 946-3557 


11 Navigation (3) 
Theory of navigation, charts, navigation aids, celestial navig 
board instruments. 


ation, ship- 


101-2 Elementary Oceanography (3-3) 
Chemical and physical properties and composition of sea water, heat 

budget, distribution of variables, statics, dynamics, water masses, genera 
circulation of the oceans, underwater sound, propagation of light, subma- 
rine topography, sea floor deposits, biological classifications, and marine 
ecology. Spectrum of ocean waves from capillary through tidal, including 
internal waves. Observations and reduction; history and interrelationships 
between marine sciences. Prerequisite to Ocea 102: Geol 1 or 3, or per- 
mission of instructor. 
110 Ocean Dynamics (3) 


All aspects of physical oceanography except waves 
physical and chemical properties of sea water, underwate 


and tides. Subjects of 
r sound, and pro 
and kine- 


| pagation of light. Emphasis on hydrodynamic equations, statics an 
matics, currents, heat budget, turbulence, and the general circulation an 
water masses of oceans. Prerequisite: Math 32, Ocea 101. 
| 111 Ocean Waves and Tides (3) 
| All aspects of waves and tides; survey of tidal theory and analysis. pre- 
requisite: Math 32, Ocea 101. 
| 112 Biological Oceanography (3) 
. , r i 2 eue: Ocea 
| Biological science as related to marine environment. Prerequisite: Oc 
| 102. 
113 Marine Geophysics (3) : 
e seis- 


Principles of geophysical measurements and interpretation, earthquak glas- 
mology, sound propagation, seismic refraction, and reflection at sea. af 
| tic wave propagation considerations in liquid and solid media. ted 
transmission with special application to SOFAR channel studies. Selec 0 
reflection and refraction studies offshore; geophysical investigatio? |. 
some selected trenches. Instruments, e.g., Precision Depth Recor ke 

earthqua®” 


! (PDR), etc. A description of the specialties in the discipline of arth’ 
\ seismology and their application in furthering knowledge of the e 
interior. Prerequisite: Geop 105, Phys 1 
114 Chemical Oceanography (3) í 
on 0 


including compositio d», 
ation, carbonate pe 
12. Ocea 101; oF 


Chemical processes in the marine environment, 
sea water, nutrients, natural composition, and vari 
geochemistry, and extraction. Prerequisite: Chem 
mission of instructor. 


115 Geological Oceanography (3) basins 
Physiography of the sea floor and geological processes of the ocea? eposi 
and margins, properties and distribution of sediments and rates O 


* Affiliated with the Department of Geography and Regional Science 
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tion; distribution of minerals, structure and origin of the ocean basins. 
Prerequisite: Ocea 102. 


Pharmacology 


Chairman: H.G. Mandel, Professor of Pharmacology; School of Medicine, Tele- 
Phone 331-6541 


110 Pharmacology of Anesthesia (3) 


Limited to students in the Nurse Anesthetists Program. Lectures and con- 
ferences concerning the physiological and pharmacological principles of 
clinical anesthesia on the theoretical basis for the use of pharmacological 
agents. 


115 Drug Abuse Education (3) 


The psychological and sociological bases of drug abuse, pharmacological 
and toxicological aspects of drug action on both the brain and peripheral 
organ systems, legal and societal implications of and reactions to drug 
abuse. Lectures and discussions on alcohol, narcotics, central nervous sys- 
tem stimulants and depressants, marijuana and other hallucinogenic and 
psychedelic drugs. 


215 Adolescent Drug Abuse: a Program for Educators (3) 


Primarily for secondary school teachers, counselors, and administrators. 
Multidisciplinary lectures and discussions concerning the physiological and 
psychological effects of narcotics, central nervous system stimulants and 
depressants, alcohol, and hallucinogenic and psychedelic drugs; psycho- 
social factors leading to adolescent drug abuse; legal implications of drug 
abuse; prevention, control, and treatment of drug abuse. 


Philosophy 


airman Thelma Z. Levine, Elton Professor of Philosophy; Rice 611, Telephone: 
-6266 


61-62 Introduction to Philosophy (3-3) 


Problems of modern philosophy in relation to scientific and social develop- 
ments since the Renaissance. Phil 61: theories of reality. Phil 62: theories 
of knowledge. Phil 61 or 62 may be taken independently. 


? hysical Education 


Choi k 
hairman: J.L. Breen, Professor of Physical Education; K-20, Telephone: 676-6280 


101 Physical Education in the Elementary School (3) 


For Elementary Education and Physical Education majors. Implications 
of child growth and development for school and playground programs: 
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philosophy, curriculum, techniques of teaching, facilities and equipment, 
evaluation. 


140 Seminar: Comparative Environmental Education in Puerto Rico (3) 


215 Administration of High School Athletics (3) 
Open only to majors in Physical Education. Lecture (2 hours), confer- 
ence (1 hour). For the prospective high school athletic director. The 
philosophy, principles, and procedures essential for the administration and 
development of a sound athletic program. 


258 Safety Education—Care and Prevention (3) 


Care and prevention of athletic injuries, school safety, first aid, and lia- 
bility. Leads to Instructor Certification in First Aid. 


263 Basic Simulation—Driver Education (3) 
Orientation and psychological foundations of simulator instruction. Op- 
eration, care, and preventive maintenance; organization and administration 
of a driver education simulator program. 


265 Driver and Safety Education III (3) 


Modern methods and materials in traffic safety and driver education; PSY 
chological testing; Drivucator; multiple car method. 


Physics E 


Chairman: Julian Eisenstein, Professor of Physics; Corcoran 102, Telephone: 67 
6275 


Ut " , art- 
Departmental prerequisite: Phys 31-32 or equivalent, and consent of a dem 
mental adviser, are prerequisite to all courses in Physics numbered from 101 to ^ 


ASTRONOMY 
9-10 Introduction to Astronomy (3—3) (Campus Course) edd 
r è assica 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour), laboratory (2 hours). Classi¢ 
rlying 


through modern astronomy with introduction to basic principles unde 
astronomical systems and observations. Primarily for nonscience m 
Laboratory fee, $11 a semester. 


ajors- 


PHYSICS 


| General Physics (4) (Campus Course) A: 
"ALIS ^ n : " z /SICS- 
Topics in classical physics which form a foundation for modern pd 
Prerequisite: two years of college preparatory mathematics Or conci 
registration for Math 6. Laboratory fee, $11. 


2 Introduction to Modern Physics (4) (Campus Course) : 
phenomena, 
e basis ° 
Advance 
o regis 


Selected topics in modern physics, including electromagnetic 
Prerequisite: Phys 1 or equivalent. Phys 1 can be waived on th 
the College Entrance Examination Board Achievement Test or 
Placement Examination or by a departmental examination prior t 
tration. Laboratory fee, $11. 


Political Science 


Chairman: H.L. LeBlanc, Professor of Political Science and Public Affairs; C-619, 
l'elephone: 676-6290 


Departmental prerequisite: P Sc 5-6 is prerequisite to courses in Political Sci- 
ence numbered from 101 to 200. 


5-6 Introduction to Political Science (3—3) 


P Sc 5: an introduction to the study of comparative political systems. 
Emphasis on contemporary concepts and techniques used to examine poli- 
tics and government. P Sc 6: structure, powers, and processes of Ameri- 
can political systems—Congress, the President, and the Supreme Court; 


elections, political parties, and pressure groups; state and local govern- 
ments. 


103-4 State and Local Governments (3—3) 


P Sc 103: state and local political systems, theory of sub-national govern 
ments, intergovernmental relations, metropolitan government and politics. 
P Sc 104: urban political systems, issues in urban politics, city and re- 
gional planning, and the political process. 


111 Comparative Government and Politics (3) 


Introduction to the government and politics of the principal constitutional 
democracies of Western Europe: Great Britain, France, and the Federal 
Republic of Germany; secondary reference to other Western European 
systems and the communist government of East Germany. 


J 


2 Comparative Government and Politics (3) 


Introduction to the government and politics of the communist nations; 
emphasis on the Soviet Union and the countries of Eastern Europe. 


117-18 Political T heory: Nature and Growth of Western Political 
Ihought (3—3) 
P Sc 117: foundations of Western political thought with emphasis on 
classical antiquity; Western political tradition. P Sc 118: the Renaissance 
and Reformation to recent times. Theoretical foundation of the modern 
state: morals and politics, sovereignty, absolutism, obedience, and resist- 
ance; liberalism, democracy, conservatism 

121-22 U.S. Constitutional Law and Politics (3—3) 


P Sc 121: separation of powers, federal-state relationships, economic reg- 
ulation. P Sc 122: political and civil rights. Prerequisite: junior status. 


125 The American Congress (3) 


Congress: the legislative process of the House of Representatives and Sen- 
ate. The men, the committees, and the system. 


126 The American Presidency (3) 


Role of the Presidency in public policy formulation, development of the 
institution, the selection process, emphasis on legislative-executive relations. 


— 
" — 
ic n ni n 
May ~ 112, 115, and 161 are related in their subject matter, and credit for only one of the three 
de applied toward a degree ES 
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145 Political Parties and Politics (3) 
Organization and operation of political parties in the United States: party 
system and structure, role of ideology, voting behavior, campaigns an 
elections, devices for organizing the government. 


146 Political Pressures and Public Reactions (3) 
Public opinion, special interest lobbies, and pressure groups as they oper- 
ate on government to influence public policy. 

151 Public Administration (3) 
Theory and practice of governmental administration, administrative $y$- 
tems in the public and private sectors, introduction to organization theory 
and behavior. 


167 U.S. Foreign Policy (3) 
Constitutional and political factors that determine the formulation, 
tion, and substance of U.S. foreign policy. 


execu- 


171 International Politics (3) 
International actors, international and domestic environments of foreign? 
policy, global and regional patterns, general characteristics of foreign 
policy. 

172 International Organizations (3) 


Development and operations of the United Nations, regional organiz 
and functional international organizations. 


ations, 


181-82 Public International Law and Organization (3—3) 


Survey of the public law of nations. P Sc 181: emphasis on the law of 


peace. P Sc 182: continuation of the law of peace; attention to neutrality 
and the so-called law of war. 
190 Politics of Middle and Southern Africa (3) 
es of nom 


Comparative analysis of the political systems of selected countri 
Mediterranean Africa. 


191 Governments and Politics of the Middle East (3) 


Domestic and international politics of the eastern Arab states, Turkey, 
Iran, and Israel. 
192 Governments and Politics of North Africa (3) M 
Liby4 


Domestic and international politics of Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco, 
Egypt, Sudan; their relations with states of the Middle East. 


193 Governments and Politics of South and Southeast Asia (3) 


area, parti 


Domestic and international politics of the major states in the 
ular reference to India. 


194 Governments of China and Japan (3) d 
“hina an 


Institutions and processes of the government in contemporary M forces: 
Japan, with some historical background. Attention to ideological 4 
Students who receive credit for P Sc 194 cannot receive credit for 

162. 


201 Seminar: Scope and Methods of Political Science (3) 


Reading and Research 


PSYCHOLOGY 


212 Seminar: Comparative Government and Politics (3) 


Selected topics in comparative political institutions and politics. Each se 
mester is devoted to a selected country or significant institutional or policy 
problem. Attention is directed to questions of method. 


229 Readings in Soviet Government and Politics (3) 
Readings in contemporary Soviet domestic government and politics. Pre- 
requisite: 3 semester hours selected from Hist 146, P Sc 112, or equivalent. 
233 Seminar: Soviet Government and Politics (3) 


Research seminar in selected problems of Soviet domestic government and 


politics. Emphasis: since Stalin. Prerequisite: P Sc 229 or permission of 
instructor. 


271—72 Problems in International Organizations (3—3) 


P Sc 271: analysis of the political dimension of international organiza- 
tions; special reference to the United Nations. P Sc 272: examination of 
the operational and administrative aspects of international organizations; 
special reference to regional and functional bodies. 


283 Topics in International Law (3) 


Consideration of theory, problems, and cases in the public law of nations 
including the law of peace and the law of war. 


285 Diplomacy since World War II (3) 


Recent changes in diplomatic procedures and obiectives as compared with 
those of earlier periods. 


-300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


Psychology 


^ 
Cho; 
airman: J.N. Mosél, Professor of Psychology; GG-213, Telephone: 676-6320 


D t . 
n “partmental prerequisite: Psyc 1 or 5 or 6 is prerequisite to all other courses 
iig, " chology. Six semester hours in Psychology courses are prerequisite to Psy- 


BY courses numbered above 100. 
1 General Psychology (3) 


Fundamental principles underlying human behavior. 


8 Psychology of Motivation and Personality (3) 


Introduction to psychology of personality. Principles of motivation, per- 
sonality development, social and cultural factors, assessment and descrip- 
tion of personality emphasized. 


22 Introduction to Educational Psychology (3) 


Consideration of individual and group differences, adjustments, and the 
-- Psychology of learning in relation to education and training. 


Of 
Cre, , 
d in War Colleges programs only 
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29 Psychology of Childhood (3) 
Developmental approach to study of the child. Emphasis on the sociali- 
zation process, learning, and the child's view of the world. 


101 Abnormal Psychology (3) 
Causes, diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of various types of mal 
justments and mental disorders. Prerequisite: 6 semester hours in PSY 
chology, or 3 in psychology and 6 in a biological science. 


id- 


112 Psychology of Adolescence (3) 


Psychological characteristics and problems peculiar to adolescence, with 
emphasis on applications of psychology to solution of such problems. 
121 Psychology of Learning (3) 
Current learning theories and issues. 
129 Theories of Personality (3) 
Survey of personality theories; emphasis on their application to problems 
of individuals. 
131 Psychological Tests (3) 

Survey of psychological tests and their more common uses in busines» 
industry, government, law, medicine, and education. Material fee, $7. 
144 Personnel and Industrial Psychology (3) 

a : > s e 
Psychological concepts and methods applied to problems of person 
tivi. 


management, human engineering, employee motivation, and produc 


145 Psychology of Management (3) 
Introduction to principles of industrial organizations and perso 
tion. Departmental prerequisite waived. 


nnel selec 


151 Social Psychology (3) 


eos à ‘ : izd w— Je 
Social foundations of attitudes and behavior: cognition, motivation, oe 
behavior, communication, small-group processes, racial attitudes, natio 
ism, and war. 
156 Psychology of Attitudes and Public Opinion (3) : 
$4 : (s "it te" 
Psychology of opinion formation, measurement of opinion, social de > 
minants of attitudes, psychological processes in propaganda, bases 0 
ceptivity to propaganda, psychological warfare. 
Public Administration a 
ae Wu VERE aaa momen we 302, 
Chairman: D.R. Cloutier, Professor of Public Administration; Government 


Telephone: 676-6295 


213 Administration in Government (3) 
Critical analysis of federal administrative organizations 
of the political system. Roles of Congress, the Presidency, the is 
interest groups, political parties, and the public in the admin 
process; special attention to centripetal and centrifugal forces. 


art 
+ ated al pa 
as an integ" urt* 


trativ® 
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215 Comparative Administrative Systems (3) 


Examination and analysis of the administrative systems of selected foreign 


governments; attention to practices applicable to administration in the 
United States. 


N 
oC 


3 Seminar: Developmental Administration II (3) 


Problem of the transfer of administrative capability from one country to 
another. Political and administrative development. Unilateral and multi- 
lateral approaches. The role of the innovator. Strategies of administra- 
tive development 


Management in the Executive Branch (3) 


Analysis of application of management theory and practice in the execu- 
tive branch of the federal government, emphasis on staff responsibilities 
and relationships and internal organization and control. 


223 Behavioral Factors in Large Organizations (3) 


Analysis of the nature and characteristics of bureaucracy; dysfunctional 
ism; approaches to policy guidance and leadership, particularly in large 
public organizations; influence and control systems 


N 
a 


Public Personnel Administration (3) 


Survey of basic principles and functions of personnel administration in the 
public service. Roles of personnel management, recruitment, placement, 
wage and salary administration, training, retirement, and other personnel 
functions. 


N 
wn 
N 


Problems in Public Personnel Management (3) 


Analysis and evaluation of major personnel management problems in gov- 
ernment; employee-management relations; interagency and intergovern- 
mental relationships. Impact of automation. Evaluation of personnel 
systems. 


N 
a 
m 


Seminar: Manpower Development and Utilization (3) 

Analysis of manpower resources. Research projects and case studies in 
ways and means of increasing employee potential; use of training pro- 
grams, executive development, incentive systems. 


N 
» 
A 


Technological Change and Manpower (3) 

Research, discussion, and readings dealing with manpower problems aris- 
ing from automation and other technological changes. Evaluation of these 
developments in government and business; their implications for productiv- 
ity, employment, training and education, and personnel and industrial re- 
lations. Analysis of economic, political, and social factors influencing 
public and private industry manpower policies. 


246 Urban Dynamics and Citizen Participation in Administration (3) 
(Formerly Urban Dynamics) 
Exploration of the nature, costs, and benefits of citizen participation in ad- 
ministration of metropolitan area programs. Focus on tools of citizen 
participation, their impact on federal policy and reorganization of urban 
government, and the effect of decentralization on citizen participation. 


248 Financing Metropolitan Services (3) 


Analysis of the structure and administration of public finance of local 
governments. 
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249 Administration in Metropolitan Area Governments I (3) 
Public administration in metropolitan areas. An ecological approach to 
understanding the interrelationship between the management of urban pro 
grams and economic, social, and political factors that affect the urban 


environment. 


250 Administration in Metropolitan Area Governments II (3) 
Application of policy analysis in metropolitan administration, including 
the consideration of specific federal, state, and local programs in metro- 


politan areas. 


251 Governmental Budgeting (3) 
Survey of the basic concepts, principles, 
budgeting; interrelationship of planning, programming, and 
their role in the management process. 


and practices in governmental 
budgeting: 


252 Problems in Planning, Programming, and Budgeting (3) 
Intensive analysis of developments in federal planning, programming, - 
budgeting; application of new tools in the decision-making process; evalu 
ation of the systems. 


254 Seminar: Financial Management in the Federal Service (3) 
ancial management 


Functions and interrelationships of central federal fin 
ership func 


agencies, their policy, economic and managerial roles, controll 
tions, and standards and practices in financial management. 


260 Seminar: Policy Formulation and Administration (3) 
Analysis in depth of factors and processes involved in polic 
with particular attention to selected areas of national polic 
of agency goals and objectives. 


y development 
y; developmen 


262 Seminar: Science, Technology, and Public Policy (3) 


The impact of science and technology upon public administration 19 erm 
of both administrative practice and national policies. 
299 Thesis Seminar (3) (Campus Course) 
methodology: 


Examination of thesis standards, research philosophy and 


300 Thesis Research (3) 


Religion p A 


Chairman: R.G. Jones, Professor of Religion; O-12, Telephone: 676-6325 


9 The Old Testament (3) 
Historical and literary study of the Old Testament wit 
development of religious ideas, institutions, and outstanding per 


ons 0E 
ideratio", 
h cons! alitie* 


son 


10 The New Testament (3) ur 
sion, P c 


Study of New Testament literature from the standpoint of occ? 
isis on approac™ 


pose, dominant ideas, and permanent values. Empha 
ture, and significance of the Gospels and Epistles. 
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2] Introduction to Religious Thought (3) 
Traditional religious concepts, language of contemporary religion amidst 
modern scientific and secular intellectual tendencies, and the place of reli- 
gion in today's society 


59—60 History of Religions (3—3) 
Origins, evolution, and contemporary status in historical context. Rel 59: 
primitive religion and the religions of the East (Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Taoism, Confucianism, Shinto). Rel 60: religions of the West and Near 
East (ancient religions, Judaism, Christianity, Islam). 


127 Medicine, Religion, and Healing (1) (Campus Course) 
Primarily for second-year students in the School of Medicine; open to 
Religion majors with the approval of the instructor. Introduction to the 
total care concept emphasizing the importance of religion in medical prac- 
tice for patient and physician. Concept of the professional man, the 
clergy's role in healing, Jewish and Christian faiths and their attitudes in 
problem areas. Case studies 


216 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (I-A) (6) 
A full-time program of clinical pastoral education in an approved center. 
Involvement in the responsibility for pastoral ministry is reviewed and 
evaluated in a peer-group context 


217 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (I-B) (6) 


A continuation of Rel 216 with emphasis on pastoral and personal iden- 
tity, sustained pastoral relationships, and pastoral methods and skills. 


218 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (III-A) (6) 
Responsibility in pastoral ministry is increased with emphasis on group 
work, interprofessional involvement, use of specific counseling methods, 
work with special persons with special problems. Prerequisite: Rel 216 
and 217; or equivalent. 


219 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (III-B) (6) 
A continuation of Rel 218 with emphasis on the examination and review 
of administrative procedures, designing pastoral programs, and developing 
a pastoral theology. 


?) d 1 * ? 4s ^ r ` M 
222 Seminar: Christian Ethics (3) (Campus Course) 
Important tendencies in ethical reflection of the contemporary Christian 
Church; contributions of social sciences to that reflection. 


Be an , -— a , 
225 The Dynamics of Ministering to the Young Adult (3) 
Conceptual models of development of young adults from late adolescence; 
special problems of educational and military experience, vocational choice, 
marriage and the family, and physical, intellectual, emotional, and re- 
ligious development. Encounter experience with persons and groups. 


227.59 Lcd cm ` 
1-28 Advanced Studies in Pastoral Care (3-3) 
History and present state of methodologies and conceptual models of 
Pastoral counseling and leadership in groups; supervised work in inter- 
faith and multidisciplinary ministries 
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232 Seminar: Christianity since 1500 (3) (Campus Course) 
(Formerly Rel 233-34 Seminar: Reformation and Modern Christianity 
(3-3)) 
Selected topics. 


235 Seminar: Roman Catholicism in the Modern World (3) 
(Campus Course) 
Important leaders and their ideas in selected developments since 1500— 


doctrinal, spiritual, biblical, liturgical, and ecumenical. 


237 Seminar: Theological Analysis (3) (Campus Course) 
Historical and topical study of the development of important ideas in such 
areas as Christology, soteriology, and ecclesiology. 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


Slavic Languages and Literatures E 


Chairman: C.A. Moser, Associate Professor of Russian; 522 21st St., Ist floor, Tele 


phone: 676-6335 
^ ; r " ; " - ore 
Placement Examination: A standardized placement examination given — 
registration is required of all entering students who wish to continue in college is 
language begun in high school. Upon completion of the examination, assignme 
made to the appropriate course, with credit assigned on the usual basis. 


1—2 First-year Russian (3-3) (Campus Course) 


à haia a Aii com 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given ong 
pletion of Slav 2. Beginners' course in fundamentals of gramma Lis 


| 

| pronunciation with graded reading, oral drill, and written practi port 
l tening comprehension and oral practice in language laboratory. 
tory fee, $17.50 a semester. 


3-4 Second-year Russian (3—3) (Campus Course) ple 
r TU ; c» m 
| A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on Cobles 
tion of Slav 4. Systematic review of grammar. Study of special P signed 
of Russian morphology and syntax. Oral and written reports -— Lab- 
topics. Prerequisite: Slav 1-2 or two years of high school Russia" 
| oratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 
; . r ` 341 ` ` se) 
| 9—10 Russian Conversation and Composition (3—3) (Campus Course Slav 4 
Listening comprehension; oral and written practice. Prerequisite: 
or permission of instructor. 
91-92 Introduction to Russian Literature (3—3) ug! 
ds thro ri 


Survey of Russian literature, in translation, from earliest perie „ture, T° 
literary masterpieces of the 19th and early 20th centuries. T 
tation, and discussion—in English. Term paper required. 


109-10 Advanced Russian Conversation and Composition (3-3) Jua: SI! 
Prerequisite: 


Developing proficiency in oral and written expression 
10 or equivalent. 


asss 
- s 
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161—62 Russian Culture (3—3) 
survey of Russian cultural heritage from origins of ancient Russia to pres- 
ent—in English. Lecture, recitation, discussion, and individual reports on 


assigned topics 


165 Soviet Literature from the Revolution to World War II (3) 
Basic themes, issues, literary figures of the Soviet 1920's. The fate of lit- 
erature and writers under increasing state control; Five-year Plan litera- 
ture. Lecture, discussion, reports—in English. 


166 Soviet Literature from World War II to the Present (3) 


Literature in wartime, under Stalinism, and in the "thaws." The new gen- 
and "underground" literature. Lecture, dis- 


eration of dissident liberals 
cussion, reports—in English 


193-94 Introduction to Slavic (non-Russian) Literature—in English (3—3) 
An examination of non-Russian Slavic literatures from their beginnings 
to the present day. E mphasis on themes, ideas, and styles peculiar to each 
literature. The impact of national events and culture on each. 


Sociology 


CA 
"airman R.G. Brown, Professor of Sociology; D-201, Telephone: 676-6346 


Departmental prerequisite: Soc 1 and either 2 or 61 are prerequisite to all other 
Irses in Sociology. 


> ea » 2 
| -2 Introductory Sociology (3-3) 
Soc 1: general principles of sociology; development of culture and per- 
sonality, impact of groups and institutions on man's social behavior. Sur- 
vey of fields within sociology. Soc 2: analysis of major social problems 
confronting the United States; factors producing social problems, their 


nature and treatment. 


6 


Development of Social Thought (3) 
Examination of concepts and theories relevant to the nature of society and 


human relationships from ancient writings to the 20th century. Prerequi- 
Site: Soc I. 


a P 
124 Medical Sociology (3) 
Social factors and processes related to the etiology and treatment of 
physical and mental illness; medical occupations and professions and 
their patterned social relationships within medical organizations, prin- 
Cipally hospitals; problems of delivery of health care services. 


5 " . 3 

126 q rban Sociology (3) 
Place of the city in larger society; growth of the city, problems of urban 
living, group life, personality, urban housing, city planning, and suburban 
development 


127 


» . > 
/ Population Problems (3) 

Composition of populations, trends in population growth and population 
Pressure, factors producing population movements, effects of migration, 


Population policies—eugenics and birth control. 
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130 Social Stratification (3) 
Analysis of distribution of resources and opportunities for participation, 
education, and social mobility in American society; comparison of distri- 
bution of resources in the United States with that in other nations; analy- 
sis of public policies which affect these distributions. 


133 Sociology of Education (3) 
Analysis of educational systems from an institutional and organizati 
perspective and as agencies of socialization; relationships of education 1n 
general to society, including technological, communal, and subcultura 
components. Student teams study educational problems, policies, and i$- 
sues of their own choosing. 


onal 


134 Marriage and the Family (3) 

Courtship as a social process, marriage and marital adjustment, develop 
ment of the family, parent-child relations, family problems, disorganiza 
tion, divorce, and family reorganization. 

135 Juvenile Delinquency (3) : 
Factors producing delinquency, juvenile detention, the juvenile court, tram- 
ing schools, treatment of offenders. 

136 Criminology (3) 


Nature and distribution of crime as related to the development and -: 
ation of criminal law and various social and legal institutions in Ur a 
society. 
139 Society and the Deviant (3) 
Analysis of relationships of society, socialization, and deviancy. Social r^ 
sponses to deviancy and criminal offenders; rehabilitative programs 
community, courts, and schools. 
141 Social Research Methods (3) 


Introduction to scientific method in the development of social theory 
the solution’ to social problems. Prerequisite: Stat 53 or 104. 


and 


149 Modern Sociological Theory (3) A 
Systematic study of contemporary schools of sociological theory, e^ 3 
European and American development; evaluation of scientific Contr 
tions of each school. Prerequisite: Soc 61. 


210 Theoretical Foundations of Political Sociology (3) 
(Formerly Seminar: Political Sociology) of 
A review of the theoretical literature relevant to the sociology study 4. 
political processes; emphasis on concepts of power and authority, ‘3 | 
ership, alienation, ideology, political socialization, and political cha 


228 Seminar: Urban Social Problems (3) 


. : natiinti and 
Detailed examination of the relationship between various instit 
problems of the city and urban society. Focus on different institu 
problems in different semesters 


Spanish * 
Chairman J.F. 


. Placement Examination: A standardized placement examination given before 
“8istration is required of all entering students who wish to continue in college the 
guage begun in high school. Ll pon completion of the examination, assignment is 
Made to the appropriate course, with credit assigned on the usual basis. 


Burks, Professor of French; A-11, Telephone: 676-6330 


1-2 First-year Spanish (3—3) (€ ampus Course) 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 


tion of Span 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, grammar, 
composition, reading of modern Spanish prose. Aural training, oral prac- 
tice in language laboratory Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 


3—4 Second-year Spanish (3-3) (Campus Course) 
A year course: credit toward a degre 


tion of Span 4. Conversation, grammar, composition, reading of modern 
Spanish prose, introduction to Hispanic civilization. Aural training, oral 
practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite: Span 1-2 


2 or two years of 
high school Spanish. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 


€ at this University given on comple- 


pecial Education 


Ch : d ho T a 3 i 
ing "an Perry Botwin, Professor of Special Education; C-429, Telephone: 676- 


200 Understanding Young Children (3) 
Lecture and field experience. Basic concepts of early child development 
as applied to special education. Admission by permission of instructor. 


201 Introduction to Special Education (3) 


Survey course to acquaint prospective teachers with special education and 
to help them become aware of the various educational modifications nec- 
essary to accommodate children in a school program. 


204 Problems in Urban Education (3) 


Problems and issues in urban education; emphasis on factors affecting 


Successful educational practice in low-income areas. Admission by per- 
mission of instructor 


240 Educational Programming for Children with Behavioral Problems (3) 


Analysis of educational provisions for children with behavioral problems 
through study of ecological considerations in the light of contemporary 
Special education theory. Admission by permission of instructor. 


341 Preprofessional Internship: Children with Behavioral Problems (6) 


Practicum experience early in the tr 
lion of, 


dire 


aining sequence, consisting of observa- 
and interaction with, children with behavioral problems under the 
ction of qualified teachers in a field setting and the supervision of the 
: aa University staff. Admission by permission of instructor. 

d 

Mitistered 


by the Department of Romance Languages and Literatures 
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242 Clinical Teaching of Children with Behavioral Problems (3) 
Lectures and discussions exploring various psychoeducational techniques 
of teaching children and adolescents with behavioral problems, interper 
sonal interaction between teachers and disturbed children, use of group 
factors in the teaching-learning process, and selection of appropriate 
teaching methods and materials. Admission by permission of instructor. 


250 Specialized Techniques and Materials for Diagnostic-Prescriptive 
| Teachers (3) 
l (Formerly Advanced Specialized Teaching 
i Selected materials and techniques used in diagnostic-prescriptiv 
Must be taken concurrently with S Ed 252. Admission by per 
instructor. 


Techniques and Materials) 
e teaching: 
mission 9 


251 Psychosocial Factors in Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teaching (3) 
(Formerly Psychosocial Considerations in Special Education) 
Psychosocial factors significant in the process of diagnostic-pr 
teaching. Admission by permission of instructor. 


escriptive 


252 Professional Internship for Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teachers (3) 

| Supervised school experience in diagnostic-prescriptive teaching. Mon 
taken concurrently with S Ed 250. Admission by permission of instrue 
zi i . ^ -— — ing (3) 

253 The Humanizing Curriculum and Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teaching a 
Curriculum concepts and modifications aimed at enhancing the classtoe a 

environment for learning and growth. Admission by permission o 


structor. 
260 Diagnosis of the Educational Needs of Younger Children (3) i 
Lecture-demonstration course designed to explore the existing and oct 
mental diagnostic tools to aid in education planning for young Ch! 


Admission by permission of instructor. 
Nx 

es and materials Pj 

th new methoo* 


261 Special Methods for Teaching Young Children (3) 
Study and laboratory practice in specialized techniqu 
young children. Students develop and experiment wi 
materials. Admission by permission of instructor. 


| 262 Seminar: the Education of Young Exceptional Children (3) m 


- e 
Weekly seminar dealing with concepts and topics pertinent tO the uct 
tion of young exceptional children Admission by permission O in 


| 263 Introduction to the Education of the Severely and Multiply 
Handicapped (3) 

(Formerly Special Teachin 

dren) 

Survey of the characteristics and learning pattern 

disabilities. Lecture and field experience. 


Ne ug 
g of Severely- and Multiply-handicapped 
A yer’ 
« of children with f 


264 Advanced Study in the Special Education of the Severely and 


Multiply Handicapped (3) „dren with 
thods for teaching childr 


Specialized programs, techniques, and me 
severe disabilities. 


"- 
Fee 
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265 Utilization of Supportive Personnel in Early Educational Programs 
for Exceptional Children (3) 
Methods and opportunities for the use of para-professionals, volunteers, 
and parents in the education of young children with special needs. 


269 Clinical Teaching in Early Childhood Education (3) 
Supervised clinical internship in special education with young children. 
Admission by permission of instructor 


291 Practicum in l'eaching Children with Behavioral Problems (6) 


Supervised student teaching in programs for children with behavioral prob- 
lems under the direction of a qualified teacher and the supervision of the 
University staff. Admission by permission of instructor. 


292 Practicum in Teaching Young Children in Special Education (3) 
Supervised student teaching in special education in classrooms for young 
children. 


5 . H 1 . * . . è 

294 Practicum in Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teaching (6) 
Supervised field experience in diagnostic-prescriptive teacher programs. 
Admission by permission of instructor. 


303 Administration and Supervision of Special Education (3) 
Philosophy and nature of special education; program organization, ad- 
ministration, and development. Surveying local-level needs; program 
evaluation and supervision. Admission by permission of instructor. 


3 " ` " ` r 2 

'04 Recent Research and Trends in Special Education (3) 
Emphasis on research methodology and considerations. The unique prob- 
lems of doing research in special education. Procedures and sources for 
Obtaining research funding. Admission by permission of instructor. 


906 Guidance and Counseling Families of Children with Special Needs (3) 
Working with parents and community agencies in meeting the educational 
and social needs of young children. Admission by permission of instruc- 
tor. 


308 Instructional Media, l'echnology, and Education (3) 


Review and consideration of technological developments as they affect 
education and special education, including historical perspective; operat- 
ing principles of various kinds of hardware, including printing, audio- 
Visual equipment, television, and computers. Status of software for use 
With hardware. Admission by permission of instructor. 


342 Gamat ^ i : n 

42 Seminar: Crisis/ Resource Teaching (3) 
Topics and concepts relevant to an exploration of alternative models in 
the education of children perceived as having learning/behavior problems. 


Admission by permission of instructor 


343 Psychoeducational Diagnosis of Children with Behavior or 
Learning Difficulties (3) 
Lecture and laboratory course designed to develop educational strategies 
for Children who present behav ior or learning problems in the schools 


Admission by permission of instructor. 
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345 Public School Consultation and Program Planning for Children 
with Behavioral Problems (3) 
Exploration of mental health consultation models in public schools, 10- 
service training programs for educational personnel, and special program: 
ming for behaviorally disordered children in the schools. Extensive field 
work experience in conjunction with the lecture/discussion format. 
mission by permission of instructor. 


350 The Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teacher (3) 


Rationale, operational models, techniques, and problems relevant to im 
plementation of diagnostic-prescriptive teacher programs. Admission 
permission of instructor. 
351 Seminar for Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teachers (3) 
e dia£ 


Current practices in regular and special education as they affect th 
nostic-prescriptive teacher; emphasis on concurrent field experience. 
mission by permission of instructor. 


360 Learning Disabilities: Identification and Implications (3) 


A study of the nature of various learning disabilities and the imp 
for meeting the developmental needs of the child. 


lication 


370 Intrapersonal Dynamics in Special Education (3) 
nderstand- 


Small group exploration of intrapersonal factors essential to unde" " 
ing roles and interpersonal techniques in teaching exceptional childr 
Admission by permission of instructor. 


Speech and Drama i 


e: 676-6350 


Chairman: G.F. Henigan, Professor of Speech; Auditorium 6, Telephon 


| Communicative Speaking and Listening (3) 4 
mposition, d 


Basic theories and principles of speech communication; CO lic Sil 
livery, and criticisms of speaking in interpersonal, group, and publi 
uations. Recording fee, $2. 
11 Voice and Diction (3) pal 
1-7 i 
Development of naturalness, correctness, and clarity in conversi ylts 
speech. Analysis and correction of individual speech delivery ts of 
through tapes and weekly performances. Class instruction on conce 
acceptable voice and diction standards. Recording fee, $4. 
9] Parliamentary Procedure and Group Participation (3) ctio? 
fun 


Principles and procedures for effective speech communication to rofes: 
successfully at various levels of responsibility in academic, sOCIa^ t1, of 
sional, civic, or business organizations. Prerequisite: Sp&D dac 
permission of instructor. 


*111 Business and Professional Speaking (3) 


Study of the communication process in business and profe 


ssional s, 
ing; practice in presenting technical reports; selling policies, pro! 


* This course can be adapted to the needs of a specific group 
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and services; interviews; conferences; speech in training and supervisory 
activities. Primarily for nonmajors. 


121 Group Discussion and Conference Leadership (3) 


Process of thinking and problem-solving in committees and small groups; 
methods of leading discussions and conferences Prerequisite: Sp&D 1 or 
permission of instructor. 


Statistics 


Cha; 3 Jig ‘ 
hairman: Solomon Kullback, Professor of Statistics; C-311, Telephone: 676-6355 


Departmental prerequisite: One entrance unit in algebra is prerequisite to courses 


" Statistics numbered below 100. 


51 Introduction to Business and Economic Statistics (3) (Campus Course) 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Frequency distributions, de- 
scriptive measures, probability, sampling, estimation, tests of hypotheses, 
correlation, time series, index numbers. Laboratory fee, $11. 

52 Mathematics of Finance (3) (Campus Course) 


Interest and discount, annuities, valuation of stocks and bonds. sinking 
funds, amortization, valuation of depletable assets, depreciation. 


101—2 Basic Principles of Statistical Methods (3—3) 
Variables and attributes, averages and dispersion, elementary principles of 
sampling, introduction to the making of statistical decisions. 
107 Statistics for Engineers (3) 


Probability models, discrete and continuous distributions, sampling, hy- 
pothesis testing and estimation, engineering applications. Prerequisite: 
@erential and integral calculus. 


109-10 Quality Control and Reliability Techniques (3-3) 


Statistical methods and probability models for quality control and reliabil- 
ity applications. Prerequisite: Stat 91 or 107. 

111 Business and Economie Statistics I (3) 
Statistical processes as tools in decision-making in areas of economics and 
business. Prerequisite: Stat 51 or permission of instructor. 

112 Busimess and Economic Statistics II (3) 


Case work to illustrate quantitative procedures for solution of economic 
and business problems. Prerequisite: Stat 111 or equivalent. 


bitin?! 2, Basic Principles of Statistical Methods (3-3), which is offered off campus, may be 
ec 


APPENDIX: RECENTLY ESTABLISHED 
REGULATIONS 


: ject 

THE FOLLOWING UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS are under review and may be subjec 

. r . "^ a stins 

to change in connection with the establishment of judicial processes. Bulletin 
and handbooks incorporating any changes will be issued as appropriate. 

d by 


The following resolution, submitted by the University Senate, was approve 


the University's Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: 

Whereas, safety and order are essential preconditions of the learning pr 
and indeed of the very concept of a university; and 

Whereas, The George Washington University is committed t 
free speech and freedom of assembly, and to safeguarding the right of lawl 
protest on campus; and is committed equally to maintaining the peace an 
safety of the campus, in the knowledge that all rights are in jeopardy when 
violence and civil disorder prevail over law and reason; d 

Now. therefore, be it resolved by the Senate of The George Washington Un 
versity: that in the event a demonstration at this University exceeds the bounds 
of free assembly and lawful advocacy, and demonstrators are engaging in pel 
lawful acts which cause or imminently threaten injury to persons or property: 
or which obstruct or interfere with normal and necessary University activities 
this body affirms the authority of the President, or other University fte! 
designated to act in his absence, to take such reasonable steps, if possible e = 
consultation with the Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Univers" 
Senate and the President of the Student Body, as are required to resto 


preserve order; including, if deemed necessary and appropriate, suspens a 
forcen 


‘acess; 


o protection of 


re ane 
jon 9 


students or faculty engaging in such acts, and use of such law en T 

personnel as are needed to effect the removal, arrest, and prosecution 9 os 

violators. Any such suspension shall be reviewed by an appropriate tribu 

as soon after order is restored as is practicably possible 

The following was approved by the University's Board of Trustees 0” Octobe! 

19, 1968: the 
Any student suspended from The George Washington University OP gal! 


grounds of exceeding the bounds of free assembly and lawful advocacy. of 
: Affa 
, c 


have his suspension reviewed by the Hearing Committee on Student / 
as IS 


The George Washington University as soon after order is restored 
ticably possible. 

. A ` : was oP” 
submitted by the Student Life Committee, 
)ctober 19, 1968: 


The following resolution, 
affirms its traditio 


proved by the University’s Board of Trustees on € 
Be it resolved that The George Washington University: " d 
commitment to freedom of expression (a) by continuing to permit busine? yir 
government organizations which are recruiting employees to conduc’ je t0 
activities at designated places on campus, and (b) by placing no obs ide 
students who may wish to protest the presence of such recruiters, P the 
however, that such protest shall be orderly and shall not impede or $ 
recruiter in his activities. 
146 


rupt 
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Ihe University affirms its place as a forum for the free exchange of ideas 
4) by assuring that guests invited to speak on this campus at duly scheduled 
Wetings shall have the right to appear and to be heard, and (b) by sanction- 
18 the freedom of students to express dissent from the views of the speaker, 


Provided, however, that that expression of dissent be orderly and non- 
bstructive 


The University distinguishes between orderly protest and resistance-by-ob- 
truction; it accepts the former as a legitimate expression of dissent while 


"cting the latter as an abridgement of the freedoms of the individuals who 
y be its object 


The 
l9 


following 


was approved by the University's Board of Trustees on October 
» 1968: 


1 The George Washington University is opposed to discrimination based on 
“*, color, or creed. Such discrimination may have appeared in campus 
“ganizations in the past. In the future, however, no organization can be recog- 
ed or supported by the University unless it provides continued assurance of 
Mdiscrimination 


in membership practices and in intent, considered adequate 
7 
! Teley 


ant committees and officers of the University 


he following was approved by the University’s Board of Trustees on October 
> 1968. 

hate University cannot condone violations of law, including violation of 
NOge : i. 
t laws which proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of certain drugs. 


Me 
“Mbers of the 


academic community should know that administrative action, 
Mi . 
ch may 


; include dismissal from the residence halls, revocation of other 
pileges, or suspension or dismissal from the University, may be taken in 
Wer to protect the interests of the University and the rights of others. 

* Board of Trustees reaffirms the responsibility of the President and the 
“culty to continue to implement this policy. 


m 
th 


h 


following resolution, submitted by the University Senate, was approved by 
Niversity’s Board of Trustees on January 16, 1969: 


Be it resolved by the Senate of The George Washington University: Any 
Mber of the University (including as members of the University all persons 
MI 

"E à formal connection with tl e University) 

a) Who 


i engages in conduct that unreasonably obstructs teaching, research, 
d learning, or 

} who unreasonably obstr 
Wersity or 


C) 


free access to members or guests of the 
to University buildings, or 
Who disobevs general regi lations of the l niversity, Or : 
i ) Who damages l niversity property or injures members or guests of the 
“Versity. 
Y be 1 n the Unive by some 
s be Punished for his conduct by dismissal from the University, or by — 
r : disciplinarv action. through procedures established within the University 
n * Bovernment of its members 
e Order to . 
iy Plinary action on the grounds of violating any of the premises of this 
hi “tion shall have, at his discretion, the right of review of the action by the 
Ve d 4 y à 
sity Hearing Committee on Student Affairs. 


j i a »(* li g ) other 
insure due process, any student subject to dismissal or « h 
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dministration, officers of, 12-1 
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dmission, 16-21 
dvanced standing, 18—19, 20, 21, 46, 49, 
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Alpha Sigma Lambda, 37 
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Co 
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Av ni a association, 10 
ümni career services, 38 


Bachelor’ s degrees, 

alance sheet, 32 
lo Ogical Sciences courses, 95 
s, 10-12 


39—40, 41-50 


ard of Trustee 
kstore. 38 


gendar for 1971-72, 4-5 

n pus study, 26, 40-41 

“Weer services office, student and 
Caio 38 

tography courses, 101-2 

"nes in program of studies, 31-32 
hemistry courses, 102-3 

Col Nese courses, 103 

“ge Entrance Examination Board 
tests, 17 


oll 
eges, schools, and divisions of the 
hiversity. 8-9 


Mittee on scholarship, 15 


SS es 


Ime 


INDEX 


Anthropology course, 95 
Appendix: recently established 
regulations, 146—47 
Application: 
Fee, 22 
For admission, 17 
For graduation, 33 
For Master's degree candidacy, 19, 20 
Art courses, 95 
Associate in Arts in General Studies 
degree, 39, 40—41 
Astronomy course, 
Attendance, 27, 33 
Auditing, 21 
Automatic Data Processing, M.S. in Adm. 
area of concentration, 56-57 
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Business Administration courses, 96-101 

Business Financial Management, M.S. in 
Adm. area of concentration, 56, 57 

Business Management, M.S. in Adm. area 
of concentration, 56, 57-58 


Comprehensive examination, Master's, 
51, 52, 53, 56, 65 

Concurrent registration, 21—22 

Conduct, 33, 146-47 

Conferences, seminars, and institutes, 67 

Continuing education for women, 68—69 

Continuous registration, 23, 32 

Correspondence courses, 19 

Counseling, 37-38, 69 


Course abbreviations, 92 
Course numbers, explanation of, 91 
Course substitution, 56 

Courses of instruction, 91-145 
32, 92 


Credit, 
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D 
Dean's Council, 15 
Dean's List, 34 
Degree programs, 16, 39-66 
Degrees: 
Associate in Arts in General Studies, 
39, 40-41 
Bachelor of General Studies, 39, 41—43 
Bachelor of Science in Administration, 
39, 43-45 
Bachelor of Science in Env ironmental 
Health, 39, 45-46 
Bachelor of Science in Geodetic and 
Cartographic Science, 39, 46-48 
Bachelor of Science in Oceanography, 
39, 48-50 
Master of Arts, 50-51 
Master of Arts in Education, 51-52 


E * : 


East Asian Languages and Literatures 
courses, 103 

Economics courses, 103-4 

Education courses, 104—10 

Education directors of area instruction, 
see Off-campus locations 

Elementary administration, M.A. in Ed. 
field, 51 

Elementary education, M.A. in Ed. 
field, 51 

Employment, student, 38 

English courses, 110-11 

Entrance requirements, 16-21 


F 
Fees and financial regulations, 22-26 


G 


General Alumni Association, 10 

Geodesy courses, 114-15 

Geography and Regional Science courses, 
115-17 

Geology courses, 117 

Geophysics courses, 117-18 

Germanic Languages and Literatures 
courses, 118 

Government of the University, 10 

Governmental Administration, M.S. in 

Adm. area of concentration, 56, 58 


Degrees (cont'd) 
Master of Arts in Special Studies, 52-54 
Master of Engineering Administration, 
65 

Master of Science, 62-65 

Master of Science in Administration, 
54—62, 66 

Master of Science in International 
Affairs, 66 

Master of Science in Special Studies, 
52-54 

Master of Science in Special Studies 
(Oral Biology), 66 


Dishonesty, regulations concerning, 34-35 
Dismissal of students, 35, 146-47 
Distinction, degrees earned with, 34 
Dropping courses, 31 


Epidemiology and Environmental Health 


courses, 112-14 


Examinations: 4 
Admission Test for Graduate Study 1n 


Business, 19 


College Entrance Examination Board 
tests, 17 i 
For waiving curriculum requirements: 
?7 ^8 
Graduate Record, 20 "a 
Master's comprehensive, 51, 52, 53, ?^ 
65 
Validating, 19, 23 
HT 
French courses, 114 
- — 
Grades, 28 
Graduate degrees, 50—66 
" + . . ^N 
Graduate Record Examination, 20 ion 
Graduate Study in Business, Admiss! 


Test, 19 

Graduation: 
Application for, 33 
Fee, 22 
Requirements, 33-34 


H 


Health Care Administration courses, 
118-19 

Hebrew courses, 119 

History courses, 119-21 

History of the 1 niversity, 7—8 


Inde ; " 
Ndex of off-campus locations, 70-72 


Industrial € ollege of the Armed Forces, 


| cooperative program with, 66 
ndustrial Personnel Management, M.S 
In Adm. area of concentration, 56, 58 


L 
l 


atin American Civilization, special 
Program, 122 
tave of absence, 32 


M 


, 33, 53—54 


Management Engineering, M.S. in Adm 
area of concentration, 56, 59 

p Dàgement Science courses, 123-26 

~ a0agement Science—Operations 


esearch, M.S. in Adm. area of con- 


centration, 56, 59-60 


Mang 
Nagerial Accounting, M.S. in Adm 
“rea of concentration, 56, 60 
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Na "0 
tional and Naval War Colleges, 
"Ooperative programs with, 66 
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Obie. 1 
Kectives of the School of Government 


a : 
Nd Business Administration, 54-55 
ved , d 

'nography courses, 128-29 
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Pa 
Yment of fees, 24-25 
b i peacology courses, 129 
„ta Kap 37 
Philos, yee, 2j 
pp. Phy course, 129 
“YSical E 


m 
30 


Ysical — courses, 129 
P ysics : cience course, 102 

A itic Courses, 130 

Prob 
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al Science courses, 131 
ation, 29-30 
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Quay i 
ality 
ly-point index 17, 29, 43, 51 
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Honor societies, 37 
Honorary Trustees, 11-12 
Honors, 34 


Humanities courses, 121 


Institutes, 67 

International Affairs courses, 121—22 

International Commerce, M.S. in Adm. 
area of concentration, 56, 58-59 


Italian courses, 122 


Library, 35 
Location of the University, 10 


comprehensive examination, 51, 
56, 65 

Master's degrees, 50—66 

Mathematics courses, 126-27 
Military leave, 32 

Military transfer of students, 32, 33 
Music courses, 127 


E] 
3 


Naval Dental School, cooperative 
program with, 66 
Noncredit courses, 69 


Off-campus locations of the College of 
General Studies, 73-89 


79 


Index of, 70-72 


Procurement and Contracting, M.S. in 
Adm. area of concentration, 56, 60—61 

Programs, right to make changes in, 35 

Psychology courses, 133-34 

Public Administration courses, 134-36 

Public Financial Management and Budg- 
eting, M.S. in Adm. area of concentra- 
tion, 56, 61 

Public Personnel Management, M.S. in 
Adm. area of concentration, 56, 61 
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R 


Readmission, 21 
Refund of fees, 25-26 
Registration, 21-22 
Regulations, 26-36, 146-47 
Financial, 24-26 
Release of student information, policy 
on, 36 
Religion and Medical Care, M.A. field, 


50-51 


S 


Scholarship, committee on, 15 

Scholarship requirements, 28-31, 33, 42, 
43, 45, 47, 49, 51, 53, 55, 63 

Secondary administration, M.A. in Ed. 
field, 51 

Secondary education, M.A. in Ed. field, 51 

Selective service information, policy on, 
36 

Semester hours, explanation of, 

Seminars, 67 

Service schools, credit through, 18-19 

Slavic Languages and Literatures 
courses, 138-39 

Sociology courses, 139-40 

Spanish courses, 141 


92 


Thesis, 22, 23, 24, 33-34, 52, 55, 64 


l'ime to complete M.S. and M.E.A. degree 
requirements, 65 
l'ranscripts of record, 21, 23, 32 


l | 


Undergraduate degrees, 39-50 
University Center fee, 22 


y 
Validating examinations, 19, 23 


W 


Waiver examinations, 23, 27-28 
War college cooperative programs, 66 
Warnings, 29 
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Residence requirements, 40, 
Rules of the University, right to change, ?- 
Russian courses, 138-39 


Religion courses, 136-38 
Research and Development Management, 


M.S. in Adm. area of concentration, 


56, 61-62 
51, 53, 55, 64 


Special Credit Programs, 68 
Special Education courses, 141-44 
Special education, M.A. in Ed. fie 
Special honors, 34 

Speech and Drama courses, 144-45 
Statistics courses, 145 


Id, 51 


Student and alumni career services office, 


38 
Student information, release of, 
Student services, 37-38 
Supervision, M.A. in Ed. field, 51 
Suspension, 30 31, 146-47 
Systems Management, M.S. in Adm. area 
of concentration, 56, 62 


36 


lransfer: "108 
From other institutions, 18, 20, 21, 
Within the University, 31-32, 4 

l'rustees, Board of, 10-12 

Tuition, 22, 23-24 

EE " -24 
Projected increases, 1972-75, 23-4 
— 
University bookstore, 38 
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Veterans education, 38 
— _ te 
526, 28-29, 31-32 9369 


Withdrawal, 25-26, 
Women, continuing ec 
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COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS—DEGREE PROGRAMS 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE Ol ARTS AND SCIENCES: Associate in Arts (A.A.), Asso- 
"te in Arts in General Studies (A.A. ir Gen.Std.), Bachelor of Arts (B.A.), 
Bachelor of General Studies ( B.Gen.Std Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Bache- 


lor of Science in Environmental Health (B.S. in Env.Health), Bachelor of Sci- 
*nce in Geodetic and Cartographic Science (B.S. in Geod. and Cart.Sc.), 
Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology (B.S. in Med. Tech.), and Bachelor 
of Science in Oceanography (B.S. in Ocea 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES Master of Arts (M.A.), Master of 
Arts in Special Studies (M.A. in Sp.Std.), Master of Fine Arts (M.F.A.), 
Master of Music (Mus.M.), Master of Science (M.S.), Master of Science for 
Cachers (M.S. for Teachers), Master of Science in Forensic Science (M.S. in 
"orens.S ), Master of Science in Special Studies (M.S. in Sp.Std.), Master of 
cience in Special Studies (Ora Biology) (M.S. in Sp.Std. (Or.B.)), and Doc- 
lor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


SCHOOL or MEDICINE: Doctor of Medicine (M.D 


NATIONAL LAW « ENTER: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LL.M.), Master 
of Comparative Law (M. omp.L.), Master of Comparative Law (American 
ractice) (M. omp.L.(Am.Prac.)), and Doctor of Juridical Science (S.J.D.) 


SCHOOL oj ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE: Bachelor of Science (Civil En- 


Bheering ) (B.S. (C.E.)), Bachelor of Science (Electrical Engineering) (B.S 
*E.)), Bachelor of Science (Mechanical E ngineering) (B.S. (M.E.)), Mas- 
AT of Engineering Administration (M.E.A.), Master of Science (M.S.), and 


Stor of Science (D.Sc 


S > 

= aa OF EDUCATION: Bachelor of Arts in Education (B.A. in Ed.), Bachelor 
(y cience in Physical Education (B.S. in P.E.), Master of Arts in Teaching 
(Rat) Master of Arts in Education (M.A. in Ed.), Education Specialist 
A.S.), and Doctor of Education (Ed.D 

SCHOO, 


OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: Bachelor of Business 

Ministration (B B. A.) Bachelor of Science in Administration (B.S. in 
in H, |, Master of Arts in Government (M.A. in Govt.), Master of Arts 
“Walth Care Administration (M.A. in H.C.A.), Master of Business Adminis- 
), Master of Public Administration (M.P.A.), Master of Science 
(M dministration (M.S. in Adm.), Master of Urban and Regional Planning 
: of Urb and Reg.Plan Post-Master's Graduate Certificate in Health Care 
init tation (Post-Master's Grad.Cert. in H.C.A.), Doctor of Business Ad- 

ration (D.B.A.). and Doctor of Public Administration (D.P.A.) 


OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: Bachelor of Arts (B.A.), 
in p 4". 9f Arts (M.A.), and Master of Science in International Affairs (M.S. 
n LA anc aster of Sc 
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FACTS 


General Information 


Location 


Number of Students 
1970 Summer Sessions 


Geographical Origin of Students 
1970 Summer Sessions 


Number of Full-time Faculty 
1970 Summer Sessions 


Number of Part-time Faculty 
1970 Summer Sessions 


Students from Other Institutions 
Enrolled in the 
1970 Summer Sessions 


Residence Hall Rates 
1971 Summer Sessions 


Undergraduate majors: Accounting, 
thropology, Applied Mathematics, 


ology, Botany, Business Administration, Business and Economic 
try, Chinese Studies, Civil Engineerin 
Humanities, Dramatic Art, Economics, Electrical. Engineering, 
tion, English Literature, Fine Arts, 
Geology, Germanic Languages and Literatures, History, Internationa ical 
national Business, Journalism, Latin, Latin American Studies, at 
tics, Mathematics, Measurement Science, Mechanical l 
and Literature, 


nology, Music (Applied, History 


Education, Physics, Political Science, 
ligion, Russian Language and Literature, Secondary Education, 
American Literature, Spanish Language and Literature, 


ABOUT GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


French Language 


Private, nonsectarian, coeducational, 
founded 1821 


Washington, D.C., bounded by 
Pennsylvania Avenue and 19th, F, and 
24th Streets, N.W. 

5.244 (3,346 men, 1.898 women) 

48 states, District of Columbia, Puerto 


; -— yf ; ries 
Rico, Virgin Islands, 70 foreign count 


228 
96 


320 students from 182 institutions 


a five-week 


$175 à 
2) 


Multiple occupancy, $125 
session; single occupancy, 


1 ? 
five-week session (see page ^^ 


e, An 
4 e f 
atur pr 


American Civilization, American Liter eot» 
Applied Statistics, Art History and | npemi” 


Statistics, assi? 
and Greek, c duct 
Elementary i hy: 
; : n 1 
and Literature, — Inte’ 


g, Classical Archeology 


Mathem 
Medica sic?! 
r "V hilosophy, ... Re 
dore "public Affair ish 
Sociology: SP gio 
ommuni? 


Engineering, 
Premedicine, Psychology, 


Speech 


Speech Pathology and Audiology, Zoology. poo! 


Study leading to graduate or professional degrees is offered in 
of Arts and Sciences, the National Law Center, the School o 


the Graduat? p 
( Medicine, Gov 


of Engineering and Applied Science, the School of Education, the < 4] ffoi? 


ment and Business Administration, and the School of Public and Internation 
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A SUMMER SEMESTER IN THE 
NATION'S CAPITAL 


rm summer | 
ester || 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY offers a two-te 
program which makes it possible for students to earn 14 sem 


hours of credit during the summer months. The Library, b 
rm dates, 5* 


rooms, and residence hall are air-conditioned. For te 
the calendar on pages 5 and 6. 


CALENDAR FOR THE 1971 SUMMER SESSIONS 


\pplication for Graduation—An “A 


pplication for Graduation” form must be 
| 
*d and the appropriate 


tee paid at the time of registration for the summer 
Sion of the senior or final year. Students completing degree requirements 
tring the Summer Sessions will be aw arded diplomas (no formal convocation) 
‘Plember 30, 1971, provided they have completed all degree requirements and 
ave applied for graduation as a part of registration for the Summer Sessions. 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT : 
AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


First Session 


June 14 Registration for first 5-week session and 8-week courses (10 
am-7 pm) Monday pon 
June 15 First 5-week session classes and 8-week courses begin Tues- 


aday ; 
June 30  D.B.A., D.P A., and Ph.D. dissertations completed in the 
summer due in appropriate Dean’s Office Wednesday 
July 5 Holiday Monday 
July 20 First 5-week session classes end Tuesday 
July 21 First 5-week session examination day Wednesday 
August — Eight-week courses end Friday 
Master's theses completed in summer due in appropriate 
Dean's Office Wednesday 


August 25 


5 


July 22 


July 23 
August 6 
August 25 


August 26 
August 27 


June 7 
June 8 

July 5 

July 16 
*July 19-21 
July 22 


July 23 
September 1 
September 2-4 
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June 14 


June 15 
July 2 
July 5 
July 6 


July 6 
July 6 
July 17 


| July 23 
July 24 


July 26 
August 13 


August 13 


September 16—18 


6 SUMMER SESSIONS 


* Classes scheduled Wednesday evenings for the 13-week session will m 


Second Session 


Registration for second 5-week session (10 am-6 pm) 
Thursday 

Second 5-week session classes begin Friday 
Eight-week courses end Friday 

Master's theses completed in summer due in 
Dean's Office Wednesday 

Second 5-week session classes end Thursday 
Second 5-week session examination day Friday 


appropriate 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 

Registration for all sessions (12-7 pm) Monday 
First session and 13-week session begin Tuesday 
Holiday Monday 


First-session classes end Friday 
First-session examination period Monday-Wednesday 


Registration for students attending 2d session only (2-6 pm) ` 
Thursday Hi 
Second-session classes begin Friday ^ 
Last day of classes Wednesday iod a 
Second session and 13-week session examination per! lą 
Thursday-Saturday ch, 
lon 
it 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION ( 
First 3-week workshop session registration (10 am-7 pm) x 
Monday Noy 
First 3-week workshop session classes begin Tuesday Par 
First 3-week workshop session classes end Friday log, 
Holiday Monday y LE 
Second 3-week workshop session registration (9 am-6 pun lor 
classes begin Tuesday , ‘toy 
Six-week session registration (9 am-6 pm); classes begin the 
Tuesday : mi ‘th 
Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed. July comprehensive exa Con 


nation applications due Tuesday A 
National Teacher Examinations Saturday ut 
Second 3-week workshop session classes end 


Friday . F 
jnations 


Ed.D.. Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed. comprehensive exam Misg 
Saturday 5 pm); lin 
Third 3-week workshop session registration (9 am-- m 
classes begin Monday 1 asses Rey 
Six-week session and third 3-week workshop session € ion, 
end Friday E "à 
Ed.D. dissertations completed in summer due Friday lib 
‘Ons 

N 
FALL SEMESTER 1971-72 >$ 
à : Mi 
Registration—Thursday—Saturday ya 
e 

t 
3l. Re 
, ly ^ 4 
eet on Wednesday» - Mes 


THE UNIVERSITY 


STORY AND ORGANIZATION 
E GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY had its beginning in 1821 as The Colum- 
n College in the District of Columbia. The name of the institution was 
inged in 1873 to Columbian 1 niversity and in 1904 to The George Washing- 
ER niversity. The debt of the Universi ty to George Washington, whose name 
ears, is an intangible one : 
Jeorge Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urgently insisted 
ational University in the Federal City. There he 
ed that, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students from all 
ts of the country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing off 
ll prejudices and gaining at first hand a — of the practice, as well 
he theory, of republic an government. To further the materialization of his 
*s, Washington left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac Company 
vards the endowment of a U niversity to be established within the limits of 
District of Colu imbia, dn the auspices of the General Government, if 
government should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it." The 
gress never extended “a fostering hand." The Potomac Company passed 
Of existence, and Washington’s bequest became worthless 

ully conscious of Washington's hopes, but 


n the establishment of a N 


motivated primarily by a great 
lonary urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicated 
Sters and laymen sponsored a movement for the establishment of a college 
* District of Columbia Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the 
‘Tend Luther Rice, they 


raised funds for the purchase of a site and peti- 
d Congress f 


or a charter After he delay and amendment, Congress 
led a charter which was approved by President Monroe on February 9, 

To safeguard the College's nonsect rian character it provided "that per- 
Of every religious denomination shall be capable of being elected Trustees; 
shall any person, either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused 
puce into said College, or denied any of the privileges, immunities, or 
Ntages thereof, for or on account of his sentiments in matters of religion." 
iring the entire time when the institution was known as Columbian Col- 
its activities were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and a half 
between the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending north 
Florida Avenue to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Medical — 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


was located downtown. For the better part of the Columbian University period, 
the buildings of the University were situated along H Street between Thirteenth 
and Fifteenth Streets. The Medical School group still remains there. 

During the last half century the University's present plant has been devel- 
oped in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy Bottom, 
between Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avenue. 
Within a few squares are the White House, the Department of the Interior, the 
State Department, the World Bank, and many other governmental offices and 
international agencies. The area is not without its reminders of historic interest 
to the University. President Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 2017 
Eye Street. The first President of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah 
B. Brown, was for fifty years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye 
Streets, and Washington selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the site of the 
National University he hoped to see established. 

The University as it is now organized consists of Columbian College of Arts 
and Sciences (undergraduate); the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences; the 
professional schools, which include the National Law Center and the schools 
of Medicine, Engineering and Applied Science, Education, Government an 
Business Administration, and Public and International Affairs; the College © 
General Studies; the Division of University Students; and the Summer Sessions 

The George Washington University is privately endowed and is governed by 
a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees of which the president is an ex officio 
member. 


ACADEMIC STATUS 


The George Washington University is accredited by its regional accrediting 
agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
The University is on the approved list of the American Association of Uni 
versity Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examination Board., 
The National Law Center is a charter member of the Association of pv 
can Law Schools and is approved by the Section of Legal Education and. 10 
missions to the Bar of the American Bar Association, The School of Medicin 
is a member of the Association of American Medical Colleges and is om 
the medical colleges which have been continuously approved by the Am 
Medical Association. Curricula of the School of Engineering and Tr 
Science in Civil, Electrical, and Mechanical Engineering are accredited by s 
Engineer's Council for Professional Development. The School of Education " 
a charter member of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher “het 
cation and is accredited by the National Council for Accreditation of Te 
Education for its Bachelor's and Master's degree programs. The Departm ^ 
of Chemistry is on the approved list of the American Chemical Society- hip 
School of Government and Business Administration maintains full members 
in the Middle Atlantic Association of Colleges of Business Administration, 
by invitation, in 1968, the School became a charter academic member 9 - 
Amefican Association of Collegiate Schools of Business Assembly. | he 
grams in Public Accounting designed to prepare students for Certified ! - 
Accountants examinations have been approved by the state boards ou ac- 
York and Maryland. The program in Hospital Administration has ber 
credited by the Association of University Programs in Hospital Adminis 
since 1962 


an 


THE UNIVERSITY 


EDUCAT IONAL FACILITIES 


The University Library The University 
Volumes and, with the exception of the law and medical collections, is housed 
In the Library Building 

Regulations governing the use of the Librarv. 
lhe use of reserve books and perio 
the Library. 


Other Library Fac ilities in Washineton 


ibrary of Congress, the Public Library of the District of Columbia and its 
Tanches, the Library of the Pan American Union, the Library of the Bureau 
of Railway Economics, the Library of the United States Department of 
Culture, the Library of the United States Office 

Library of Medicine, the Library of the Smitl 

“her great special collections of t 

Research Facilities of W 

üle of classes permits the 

, © study, at 


Library contains over 517.000 


the circulation of books. and 


licals are available at the service desks of 


I 


The student has access also to the 


Agri- 
of Education, the National 
isonian Institution, and many 
he government departments. 


ashington.—The arrangement of the summer sched- 
full-time student to 


first hand, the working of the Fed 
! background for intelligent 


In the departmental libr the Federal Government are a multitude of 
ports made by eminent specialists in all fields of science on the results of 
‘tudy and research in the bureaus. experimental stations, | 
“id observatories of the Nation. 

In addition to the governmental 
"search facilities of suc 


avail himself of the opportunity 


eral Government and so to form 
and useful citizenship 


aries of 


aboratories, museums. 


collections the student has available the 
h scientific and educational groups, whose headquarters 
Ve situated in W ashington, as the Carnegie Institution, the American Council 
on Education, the National Academy of Sciences, the National Research 
®uncil, the National Education Association, and th 


e National Geographic 
iety, 
ÜNSORTIUM OF UNIVERSITIES OF THE WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN 

EA, INC. 


^. universities in Washington, D.C 
Y of America, 
Ward 
"linatin 
niors, 


American | niversity, Catl 
George Washington University, 
University—have formed 


10lic Univer- 
Georgetown University, and 
à Consortium through which they are co- 
g the use of their respective facilities. As the arrangement develops, 
seniors, »proved programs leading to degrees 
x "hy one of the universities will increasingly have the opportunity to select 
Tom the combined offerings of all five universities the p 
meet their needs. 


w ticipation is limited to 


and graduate students in ay 


articular courses which 


Campus degree candidates The following, how- 
' are excluded: freshman and sophomor 


e students, and students in Canon 
» Law, Dentistry, Medicine, 


and Theology 


ty Pecia| courses, such as private instruction (as in music or art) or tutorial 
" and courses in preparation for passing the language requirement, are ex- 
*d from the Consortium program 


Also excluded are courses offered in 
Corps programs. A student may n 


Officer Training 10t take courses at 
' that are available at his own 


^ * student registers and pays at his own university for all Consortium 
a There are no refunds for Consortium courses in the summer. 

wa 

* page 16 for information concerning 


registration for € onsortium courses 
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THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Edward Karrick Morris, LL.D., Chairman 

Charles Emory Phillips, LL.B., LL.M., Vice Chairman 
James Matlack Mitchell, M.A., Secretary 

John W. Thompson, Jr., B.A., Assistant Secretar) 


Robert Calhoun Baker, LL.D. 
*Everett Hollis Bellows, B.A., M.A. 

Harold Keith Bradford, B.A., LL.B 

George A. Butler, LL.B. 

Mortimer Maxwell Caplin, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D 

Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., L.H.D., DOL 
Eugene Cassin Carusi, M.A., J D 

Henry Christian Clausen, J.D. 

Miss Jacqueline Cochran, L.H.D., LL.D., Sc.D. 

Donald C. Cook, B.A., M.B.A., J.D., LL.M., L.H.D., LL.D. 
*Harry Filmore Dowling, B.A., M.D., Sc.D. 

Harry F. Duncan 

John Bonner Duncan, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. ; í 
Lloyd Hartman Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LI D., President of the University, ex 

officio 

Mrs. Katharine Graham, B.A 

Melville Bell Grosvenor, B.S., Sc.D., LL.D. 

Richard Arnold Harrison, B.A., M.A. 

Brooks Hays, B.A., J.D., LL.D., L.H.D., D.C.L., D.D., HH.D. 
Joseph H. Hirshhorn 

Joseph D. Hughes, B.S., J.D., LL.M., LL.D. 

Lewellyn A. Jennings 

David Matthew Kennedy, LL.B., B.A., LL.D 

*Thaddeus A. Lindner, B.A. in Govt. 

Franklin Jerome Lunding, LL.B., LL.D 

Jeremiah Milbank, Jr., B.A., M.B.A. 

Godfrey Leon Munter, AE. Lao. 

"Beverly Ann Henry Oliphant, B.S., M.S., M.D. 

Thornton W. Owen, B.S. in C.E., B.A. 

Sidney Dillon Ripley II, Ph.D., L.H.D., Sc.D 

Orville Findley Rush, J.D., LL.D 

Carleton D. Smith 

Charles E. Smith 

Douglas Rathbone Smith, B.S.C. 

Mark Sullivan, Jr., B.A. 

"William Gregg White, B.S. in C.E. 

John Johnston Wilson, LL.B. 

Watson W. Wise, Ph.B. 

Stephen Russell Woodzell, B.S. in E.E 

James Otis Wright, B.S., J.D. 


* Nominated by the Alumni 


THE UNIVERSITY 


HONORARY TRI ISTEES 


Walter Maximillian Bastian, LL.B., LL.D. 
Newell Windom Ellison, B.A.. LL.B., LL.D 
Charles Carroll Glover, Jr., M.A., LL.B.. LL.D. 
John Edgar Hoover, LL.M.. LI D, Sc.D. DCI 
Alfred Henry Lawson, LL.B., LL.D. 

John Keown McKee 

Benjamin Mosby McKelwav, Litt D 

Sidney William Souers, B.A.. LI .D. 

Lewis L. Strauss, Sc.D., LL.D., LHD. 
Alexander Wetmore, Ph.D., Sc.D 

Lloyd Bennett Wilson 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTR ATION 
THE UNIVERSITY 


Lloyd Hartman Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D.. President : 
“rold Frederick Bright, Ph.D., Provost and Vice President for Academic Affairs 
*nry William Herzog, B.S., Vice President and Treasurer 
ymour Alpert, B.A ,M D., Vice President for Development 

v" John Cantini, Jr., LI -B., Vice President for Administration 

William David Johnson, B S.. Director of the Budget 


?uis Harkey Mayo, B.S., J.S.D., Vice President for Policy Studies and Special 
» * l'ojects 


william Parkhurst Smith, Jr.. B A., M.B.A., Vice President for Student Affairs 
'ederick Russell Houser, M A., Registrar 
seph Young Ruth, B.A., Director of Admissions 


Thr ,. - 
WE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


M , í ci- 
"vin Darlington Linton, Ph.D., Dean of Columbian College of Arts and Sci 


ences 3 
‘thur Edward Burns, Ph.D , Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
oh Parks, M.S., M.D., Dean of the Medical Center 


Y Tt Kramer, B.A., LL.B., Dean of the National Law € enter T 
“Told Liebowitz, D.Ae.E., Dean of the School of Engineering and Appliec 


*Clence 

( tion 
ene) Tillman, Ed.D., Dean of the School of Education 1 1 Busi- 
Ames Carlton Dockerav. Ph.D., Dean of the School of Government anc 

Ness Administr. 

4 unistration LI > 7 

Uton Malcolm Sapin, Ph.D., Dean of the School of Public and International 

fairs hy 'tudies 
plene Ross Magruder. M.B A.. Ph.D.. Dean of the College of oes Studie: 
oh ; ut 4 ; f University Students 
Qu Gage Allee, Jr., Ph.D., Dean of the Division of University 


DN the Summer Sessions 
Min; Ss William Cole, Ph.D., Dean of the Summer Sessi 


t the G ^ Sc l 
lam Francis Edward Long, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the Graduate Schoo 
h Arts and Sciences SUP ^ 

cp Joseph Feffer, B.A., M.D., Associate Dean of the Medical Center, for 
linica] Affairs 
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Clarence Alfred Lowe, B.A., Ed.M., Associate Dean of the Medical Center, for 
Research 

Frank Nelson Miller, Jr., B.S., M.D., Associate Dean of the Medical Center, 
for Student and Curricular Affairs 

William Wallace Kirkpatrick, B.A., LL.B., Associate Dean of the National Law 
Center 

Ralph Clarke Nash, Jr., B.A., J.D., Associate Dean of the National Law Center, 
for Graduate Studies, Research, and Projects 

Edward Andrew Potts, B.A., LL.B., Associate Dean of the National Law Center 

Alvin Carl Jensen, Ed.D., Associate Dean of the College of General Studies 

Ronald Paul Kaufman, B.S., M.D., Medical Director of the University Hospita 

Calvin Trexler Klopp, B.A., M.D., Medical Director of the University Clinic 

Victor Frederick Ludewig, B.S., Administrator of the University Hospital and 
Clinic 

Barbara Joan Dunham, M.A., Assistant Dean of Columbian College of A 
and Sciences 

Joseph Louis Métivier, Jr.. M.A., Assistant Dean of Columbian College of Arts 
and Sciences 

Robert Clinton Rutledge, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian College of Ar 
and Sciences 

Harry Elwood Yeide, Jr., Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian Colle 
and Sciences 

Darlene Roth, B.A., Assistant Dean in the Graduate School of 
ences . 

Galip Mehmet Arkilic, Ph.D., Acting Assistant Dean of the School of Engt- 
neering and Applied Science ; 

Robert Edward Baker, M.A., Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Education 

Jean Marie Gladding, M.A., Assistant Dean of the Division of University Stu- 
dents 

Lawrence Winkler, M.A., Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the Summer Se 


rts 


ge of Arts 


Arts and Sci- 


ssions 


THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


he PROGRAMS OF THE SUMMER 
f full- and part-time students. 
, uring the summer of 1971, Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the 
"aduate School of Arts and Sciences, the School of Engineering and Applied 
, nce, the School of Government and Business Administration, the School of 
lic and International Affairs, and the Division of University Students offer 
arses in two 5-week sessions, with some graduate seminars and courses ex- 
"ding over an 8-week period. The School of Engineering and Applied Sci- 
Xe also offers courses in an 8-week period. The National Law Center offers 
Ses in three sessions, and the School of Education offers courses in a 6- 
“tk session and three 3-week workshop sessions. 

le time at which each course is offered (session and hours) is stated at the 
^ Of the course description. 


SESSIONS have been planned to meet the needs 


— TENES Admission 


ae 
"LICATION FOR ADMISSION OR READMISSION 


1 , - 
= APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION to degree candidacy should be accompanied 


hye application fee. There is no application fee for the student who is 
Plying for nondegree status in the Division of University Students. 


UM 
NDEGREE STATUS 


PPlication for nondegree status in the Division of University Students should 
te ceived, with any required credentials, by the Friday before the registration 
9f the session for which admission is sought (see Calendar, pages 5 and 6) 


n 
REE CANDIDACY 


lid, 

Pad from secondary schools wishing to begin college as degree candidates, 
i - d > > a * . 
M" er the first or second term of the summer session, must submit applica- 

4nd all required credentials prior to March 1. 
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from other institutions, applicants for gradi. 
licants must submit application and requ! 
first summer session and June 1 for the se 


Undergraduate transfer students 
ate programs, and readmission app 
credentials prior to May 1 for the 
ond summer session. 


Records presented become the property of the University 
turned. 


and cannot be re 


APPLICATION FORMS 

The tearout postcard form inside the back cover of this catalogue may be used 
f the Summer Sessions to furnish the appropriate form 
for admission or readmission to the University for nondegree status or for ! 
degree program. Students who attended the University in the spring sem 
of 1971 do not need to reapply to attend the Summer Sessions. 


to request the Dean o 


THE STUDENT NOT SEEKING A DEGREE 


The student not seeking a degree from this University should complete app! 
cation for admission to the Division of University Students. (See paras 
above.) This nondegree-granting division makes the work of the Unive 
available to five types of applicants, in accordance with the following Ted 
ments: 
i. The student registered for a program leading toward a deg : 

institution is admitted to the extent that facilities permit. No transcrifr 5, 
record is required unless the student has been subject to academic 


plinary action.* sa 

2. The student over 21 years of age who is not working for a degree nt 

or another institution may be admitted to take courses for which he has ol 
artment concerned. A transe"! 


quate preparation, as determined by the dep 
record is not usually required. * of 
3. Applicants under 21 years of age who have not attended à coll ol 
higher institution may be admitted if they meet the entrance require 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences (see page 24). m 
4. Under special conditions, recent secondary school graduates u nya 
years of age who have been accepted by a regionally accredited Unive si 
college for the fall semester of 1971 may be admitted for the summer 5 etti 
only without filing a transcript if they submit à photostatic copy 9 u 
of unconditional acceptance. 
5. Secondary school students applying for admission to the Secondary "m. 
Honors Program may be admitted in accordance with the requirements 


on page 37. 


4 


THE STUDENT SEEKING A DEGREE 


An applicant from a secondary school must 1 pro" 
1. Send to his high school principal the high school record form P. jl 


by the University, with the request that the completed form be mà! 


Office of Admissions. 
i standist 


* For admission to the Division of University 
eligible to continue 
eligible for admission if h 


Students the student mv 


in the institution last attended during the past cale 
è has been suspended within the pas 


t calendar year. 
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s 
^. Request a report of College Entra 
Vent to the Office of 
Rinceton, N.J., 
"Ores on th 
Ment ” 


Ice Examination Board test scores be 
Admissions directly from the Educational Testing Service, 
or Berkeley, Calif E^ 
e Scholastic Aptitude 
Test. In addition 
“st (Level I or II) 


very applicant is required to submit 

Test and the English Composition Achieve- 

an Engineering applicant must take the Mathematics 
I B ap} 


^n i . a 
applicant who has attended one or more institutions of higher learning must 


nail to the Office of Admissions a transcript of his rec- 
even though credits were not 


"om the institution last 


The : À | 
he report of the Graduate Record Examination, the Miller Analogies Test, 


* li 

he ccn Test for Graduate Study in Business, where applicable, should 
Coy 

Mpany application to 


os each registrar to r 
n 

earned. An honorable dismissal is required 
attended 


graduate degree candidacy 


Registration 


ie UDENT MAY NOT REGISTER FOR CLASSES until admission to the University 
8 been approved by the appropriate office 
Student previously registered in this Uni versity who was not registered for 
Pus Courses during the spring semester preceding this registration must apply 


and receive a letter of readmission from the Office of Admissions (under- 

"m" and nondegree) or appropriate Dean’s Office (graduate), before he 
e for re gistration. 

a tration. days and hours are stated in the calendar at the front of this 


lo the All students except those in the National Law Center ney br ju 
Y will 4 first floor of the 1 niversity Library, 2023 G Street, N.Y E aont 
Medure © given materials and detailed information concerning ag 
Structi *$. Degree candidates in Law secure their registration packets an 
l 


l lons at the Office of the Dean of the National Law Center in Stockton 


"t 


ptis st 
ration packets for all students (except those in the National Law Cen- 


i itering on June 14 and July pz will be distributed from the University 


ket “023 G Street, N.W. On all other registration dates (Law excluded), 
a " : . 51^ 

* Si Will be distributed from the Office of the Registrar, Rice Hall, 2121 
du ,N.W 

Meri MS Pk anning to take courses in the first session and also in other sessions 


‘dents © summer may register at the first registration for all summer courses. 
A ln ae Wish to register for the second five-week session, the second ses- 
“tion vo Or the second three-week, the six-week, or the third three-week 
N E ducation may register on the stated registration dates for those on 
M, — 9n any earlier summer registration date (see Summer Sessions Cal- 
M Pages 5-6), Tuition for all courses is due and payable in full at the 


Teo; 
Wy, "Blstration, 


t 

Mion, * eXpecting to complete requirements for degrees during the Summer 

M Must apply for graduation as a part of registration for the Summer 
and " 


pay the appropriate fee 


j 
' 
j 
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permission of the instructor, a person who has 
ay be registered as an auditor in a class with- 
art or to pass examinations. No academic 
A student who takes a course as an 


In special instances, with the 
been admitted to the University m 
out being required to take active p 
credit will be allowed for such attendance. 
auditor may not take the same course later for credit. 


RATION BY GW STUDENTS FOR CONSORTIUM COURSES 


Students interested in taking courses at any of the four other unive 
the Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc. © 
page 9), should consult the program announcements of the other univers! “A 
Consortium application forms and instructions are available from the Registra 
after the student has obtained his registration packet. t 

In order to participate in the Consortium program (1) the graduate studen! 
must obtain the approval of his adviser de 
ment of the university where the course is t 
for the course and whether there is space in the 
student must obtain the approval of his adviser and must 
partment of the university where the course is taught whe 
eligible for the course and whether there is space in the class. 
quiries should be addressed to the Registrar. 


REGIST 
rsities in 


aught whether or not he is e A 
class, or (2) the undergr? X j 
ascertain from t : 


r not DY 
ther O ific i 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDY 


Changes in programs of study may be made only with the permission of divi- 
hool, oF 


viser or major professor and the dean or director of the college, SC 
sion concerned. 

Students should consult the deans’ 
changes in schedule may be made. 


1 which 
offices concerning final dates On 


Fees and Financial Regulations * ". EDD 


THE FOLLOWING FEES have been adopted for the summer of 1971: 


Tuition Fees 


For each semester hour* (except for work taken by candidates for e 
degree of Doctor of Juridical Science and all other Doctoral candidat 5740 
in residence in the University prior to the 1967 Summer Sessions) d 


Doctor of Juridical Science, including the final examination... 
University Center Fee (charged all students registered on campust, nOD" 
refundable) 3 


For each semester hour for which the student registers 


* Candidates for doctoral degrees (except for the degree of Doctor 0 i» oto 
dence in the University prior to the 1967 Summer Sessions may complete ant ec for the 


schedule for payment of tuition fees in effect prior to July 1, 1967. 


of Doctor of Juridical Science, see above. 1.50. 
g the entire Summer Sessions will be $3 — 


d the University Center 


t The maximum charge for any student durin ly wh 
in the College of General Studies are charge Fee only 


courses on campus. 


a s ascertain from the P 
ind should ascertain fro ligibl | 
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Additional Course Fees 


In certain courses additional fees, such as laboratory and material fees, are 
Charged as indicated in the course descriptions. These fees are due with the 
tuition fee for the course Breakage of apparatus is charged against the in- 
dividual student. When breakage is in excess of the normal amount pro- 
Vided for in the laboratory fee, the individual student will be required to 
Pay such additional charges as are determined by the department concerned. 


Craduation Fees 


Assoc late in Arts 


$10.00 

achelor's, Master's, Education Specialist, and Doctor's degrees.................. 25.00 
ttificate of the Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies, Graduate Certificate in 

B Cere Administration... ur o AN 25.00 

*e for Pinding Montara: Tantin reel 10.00 

te for Microfilm Service and Printing Abstract of Doctoral Dissertation 60.00 


Special Fees 


ts (when required) 
P “Tegistration fee, for failure to 

wad Payment fee charged for 
Fin. “Yment of Fees," below) 


. 15.00 
ancia] reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial encumbrance 
tumeg Payment of fees (see “Payment of Fees,” below ) ! 35.00 
ine ' Check fee, charged a student whose check is returned because of 
or an sent funds or improper dtafilngu seni SEL 15.00 
Sach exam 
gj ination teo setepesdecsinio? S EN dedi bain th: 5.00 
R : lest for foreign students (when required) - 5.00 
b atory Check-out fee, for failure to check out of chemistry laboratory 
Nationay date deadline set by the instructor...................... — Kaiak 3.00 
eacher Examinations fee, for Bachelor of Arts in Education de- 
Tange Ie | Ai ah 9.00—13.00 
“TIPt fe 1.00 


Rep; è 
m Sstration on campus in the University entitles each student to the follow- 
2) liversity privileges: (1) the services of the Student Career Services Office; 
) 4," Use of the University Libr 


ary; (3) medical attention described on page 
le U “se privileges terminate w he 


n the student withdraws or is dismissed from 
Diversity. 


J 
AY 
MENT OF FEES 
0 

Stude 
T dent IS permitted to complete registration or to attend classes until 
Vitr, I Paid. Fees for each session are due in advance at the time of 

lon, 


G—— 
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be automatically 


Students who fail to make any payment when due will 
ast due 


charged a $15 late payment fee. Accounts which become 30 days p 
will be financially encumbered and will be subject to the interest charge © 
eight per cent per annum. In the event a student's account is financially in- 
cumbered, the student forfeits his rights to the use of deferred payment con- 
future semesters, and the Student Accounts Office will notify the 
gistration privileges, transcripts, diplo- 
until the account is settled financially: 
of all amounts due the Uni- 


tracts in 
Registrar to withhold grades, future re 
mas, and other academic information 
Financial settlement will require payment in full 
versity in addition to a financial reinstatement fee of $35. ‘ 
Students auditing courses are subject to all fees charged to students regis" 


tered for credit. 


WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 
: | 
session, and no refunds or rebates are allowed; this 
h the Consortium of Universities 
ill tuition be refund 


Registrations are for the 
regulation also applies to courses taken throug 
of the Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc. In no case w 
because of absence from classes. s 

Payments apply only to the session for which registration charges are in- 
curred, and in no case will these payments be credited to another session or 


term. 
before 


Students in chemistry who fail to check out of the laboratory on or "is 
the date set by the instructor, unless excused by the instructor, will be charge 
he session 


$3 check-out fee. A student who drops a course before the end of t 


must check out of the laboratory at the next regular laboratory period. — , ad 
Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not be glY 
a student who does not have à clear financial record 


University Regulations — 


STUDENTS IN THE SUMMER SESSIONS are subject to the University regula 
enrolled during the academic year. Degree can 9 
referred to the catalogues of the schools in which they are registered. 
degree students should consult the Undergraduate and Graduate Catalogue: er 
Academic Credit.—The Summer Sessions are an integral part of the Unt. 
sity. Academic credit for completed work will be given toward the appropri 
degrees in the various colleges and schools of the University in accordance " 
their separate regulations and requirements. 
Residence.—Summer Sessions work may be counted in re 
didate for a degree must satisfy the residence requirements of t 


lege concerned. 


governing students 


sidence but the € 
he school oF co 


X t RE ester 
Academic Work Load.—No full-time student may take more than 7 "d 0 


hours of work during each S.week session. No student employed more t k 
hours a week may take more than 4 semester hours of work during €a€ 
session. am 
: : ; i 0 
In the School of Education, 3 semester hours constitutes à full-time proes 
for full-time students in any one of the 3-week workshop sessions, an 
ter hours represents full-time work in the 6-week session. 
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In the National Law Center the maximum amount of work that may be 


taken id each session by a full-time student is 6 semester hours; by an em- 
Ployed student, 4 semester hours. 


In the School of Engineering and Applied Science the maximum amount of 


Work that may be taken in a session by a full-time student is 6 semester hours. 


The right is reserved by the l niversity to dismiss or exclude any student from 
the University, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest of the 


‘Student or the University, the University Administration deems it advisable 
to do so : a 


The right is rese 


rved by the University to make changes in programs without 
notice w 


henever circumstances warrant such changes. 

. The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve the 
“ght to modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations shall 
80 into force whenever the proper authorities may determine 

p, The University is 


not responsible for the loss of personal property in any 
Diversity building 


A "Lost and Found" office is maintained in the Campus 
curity Office, Woodhull House, 2033 G Street, N.W. 


UNIVERSITY POLICY ON THE RELEASE OF STUDENT INFORMATION 


ln Beneral, the policy of the University is one of attempting to keep the stu- 
dent's record confidential and out of the hands of those who would use it for 
other than legitimate reasons. At the same time, the policy must be flexible 
“hough not to hinder the student, the University, or the community in their 
"Bitimate endeavors. 

9 information concerning a student will be released except as noted below: 
A. Information such as whether or not the student is currently enrolled; 
"Py of attendance; verification of date and place of birth; degrees earned, 
, any, date, major field or area of concentration, and honors received; home 
d local addresses and telephone numbers; school, college, or division of 


th a s - ^ nare 
allment, and class; verification of signature; name and address of parent or 
ardian, 


s, 


high The issuance of formal transcripts of record to recognized ingepetions of 
i. learning; the certification of academic achievement to the various recog- 
Professional associations (law, medicine, engineering, education, etc. ). 
dditional information will be released only on written authorization from 
ten, adent, or by court order or subpoena. If a subpoena is served, xx stu- 
Whose record is being subpoenaed will be notified and the subpoena will 
Iferred to the University's legal counsel. 
nt ernment investigative agencies have no inherent right to access to stu- 
in, les and records, If expressly requested, prone oen IN: 
lati Tom federal, state, or local government agencies may giver 
n listed under No. 1 above. 


ENTLY ESTABLISHED REGULATIONS 
A . 
n " » e Uni- 
vw. ADpendix (pages 97-98) contains regulations recently approved by the Uni 
"Y's Board of Trustees 


—— a OO 
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Student Services and Activities 


STUDENT HEALTH SERVICE 


The Student Health Service is an outpatient clinic designed to assist all regis 
tered students with their health needs while attending the University. This 
service, located at 935 22nd Street, N.W. (in the University Clinic building); 
assists with health conditions and medical emergencies by advice and treat- 
ment, proper referral when necessary, and cooperation with other physicians 
and medical facilities. 

During the academic year, the hours are 9 a.m, to 10 p.m., Monday through 
Friday, and 9 a.m. to 12 noon on Saturday. The weekday hours during the 
summer sessions are from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m.; Saturday hours are 9 a.m. to 12 
noon. A physician is in attendance during these hours. 

For serious illnesses or emergencies that occur when the Student Health 
Service is closed, students may call the Medical Bureau (223-2200), or go to 
the Emergency Room of the University Hospital for treatment. Charges fOr 
both of these services are solely the responsibility of the student. 

Charges for services that are not available through the Student Health Serv- 
ice, such as X-ray and laboratory tests, specialty services, and consultations, 
etc., must be paid by the student. 

The Student Health Service is available only to those student 
rently enrolled in the University. A student who is not current e 
one who has severed his connection with the University, is ineligible for this 
service. This service is not available between the last day of examinations for 
a semester or summer session and the completion of registration for the next 
semester or summer session, ; 

A student intending to train for an athletic team is required to pass a medi- 
cal examination. The University is not responsible for injuries received a 
intercollegiate or intramural games, or in any of the activities of the Depart 
ment of Physical Education. 


s who are cur 
ly enrolled, OF 


THE READING CENTER 


l 
The Reading Center offers individual diagnostic and corrective services for al 


levels: primary, elementary, secondary, and adult. In addition, special Te er 
improvement classes are conducted for high school and college students aS 
as other adults. 

A complete diagnosis includes psychological tests; vision, hearing, dom tests 
and spelling tests; and various types of reading achievement and aptitude the 
Results are interpreted, and a written report is presented in conference with 
parents or the individual. 

The special reading improvement classes for high school stu i als. 
students, and other adults are offered throughout the year at stated interv an 
Emphasis is placed on improvement of vocabulary, speed, comprehension, aids 
study skills. Instruction in spelling is also provided as needed. Mechan! lable 
such as the tachistoscope, rate accelerator, and controlled reader are aval 
for increasing speed of comprehension. ‘on, $8 

Fees.—The fee for individual diagnosis is $60; for individual instructio ^ all 
a lesson; for semi-individual instruction, $6 a lesson; for instruction 1n 4 for 
groups with common reading difficulties, $5 a lesson. Fees are reduce 
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inance 


dents, college 
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: 
‘ull-time students current 


ly enrolled in George Washington University. All fees 
‘fe payable in 


advance at the Office of the Cashier. 


UNIVERSITY COUNSELING CENTER 
lhe George Washington University 
Wned to assist students w 
"vices help the individua 


Services of the center 


Counseling Center provides services de- 
Ith educational, social, and personal problems. These 
| to evaluate his educational, personal, and social life. 
include behavior therapy; individual and group coun- 
academic difficulties; and the provision of 
habits instruction (indiv 
and the referral of students s 
» t Counseling Center 
41 with the School of En 
Ons, ang other education 

"ees. 


Kling: diagnosis of 
Sure 

Wes such as study | 
‘tuction, 


remedial mea- 
idual and group), programmed in- 
ceking help to qualified outside agencies. 
also provides special assessment services in coopera- 
gineering and Applied Science, the Office of Admis- 
al institutions. 

For students who are currently registered as degree candidates in the 
Miversity, the fee is $20: for students currently enrolled in the University but 
ra as degree candidates, $60; for graduates of the University, $60; for com- 
“Unity clients, $85. Fees for specialized testing are dependent upon the serv- 
^5 involved. All fees are payable at the Counseling Center Office. 


He SPEECH AND HEARING CLINIC 


te Speech and Hearing Clinic offers diagnostic and remedial work for children 
~ adults with such communication difficulties as stuttering, lisping, cleft palate 
any cerebral-palsied speech, and voice, articulatory, and hearing problems. 
, Shostic and remedial Work is also available for persons with nonstandard 


Np). i 
, Slàpe usage due to such conditions as hearing loss, brain damage, mental 
ardat; ; 4 

'dation. and environmental factors. 


*es, —The fee for an initial evaluation is $20. 


Fees for additional special- 
lesting are dependent on the 


testing involved. The fees for individual 
ch or hearing therapy range from $3 to $10 a session. Fees are reduced 
i, 'Ill-time students enrolled in the University and for persons receiving group 
ADy. Fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier. 
"In AN EDUCATION 
flee of the Registrar assists students entitled to educational nmn as 
"efi S Or war orphans with any problems which may arise concerning their 
*. This Office also processes certification of enrollment and attendance 
terans Administration so that monthly allowances will be paid. 
n, P! feasible, students entitled to benefits as veterans or war orphans should 
" ! the Office of the Registrar prior to submitting application to the Vet- 
lu Administration All such students should obtain the instruction sheet 
Y the Office of the Registrar, which sets forth requirements to be ful- 
tj, "lore certification of enrollment can be made to the Veterans Adminis- 
' and which includes other information of general interest. i 
i 'eterans Administration is at 2033 M Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


-———————sMÀ 
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RESIDENCE HALL 


Men, women, and married couples (no children) will be housed in Thurston 
Residence Hall, 1900 F Street, N.W. This is a modern, air-conditioned building. 

Admission to the University does not include a room reservation. A separate 
application for a room should be made well in advance. 


RESIDENCE HALL RATES FOR 1971 SUMMER SESSIONS* 


Multiple Occupancy Single Occupancy 


EOT PEE: TIER S DRE MITTERET $100.00 $140.00 

PTT WONG WIEN REDE Ree we 25.00 35.00 
TINTE ECT lcd ints 5.00 7.00 

Each regular 5-week Session........................ 125.00 175.00 


Residence hall payments are due and payable in advance. A student who 
fails to meet payment is subject to automatic suspension. 

Forms for application, together with detailed information, m 
from the Director of Housing. aid 

Information concerning off-campus housing near the University is available 
at the Office of the Director of Housing. 


ay be obtained 


UNIVERSITY CENTER 


The term University Center encompasses a building, an organization, and A 
program. The building is the University's center for community life. It 1$ » 
physical instrument for implementation of the programs and objectives of t 
organization. í 

The organization, composed of students, faculty, administrators, and alum 
provides an informal education medium for individual and group acti 
adapted to the leisure-time interests and needs of the University communi: 
It also provides training for those directly involved in management and pr 
gramming for the Center. «. the 

The primary purpose of the George Washington University Center B ea- 
continuing development of a broad cultural, intellectual, social, and rect 
tional program. Its secondary purpose is the provision of its various anit 
and facilities to the campus community for the development of community am- 

The Center houses a wide range of facilities to serve the needs of the cuy 
pus, including dining rooms and a rathskeller, a bookstore, lounges and adent 
areas, a theater, bowling lanes and a billiard room, a University Club, ges 
organization offices and workrooms, meeting and conference rooms, an ! ms. 
mation center, music listening rooms, social areas, shower and dressing T00 
lockers, and parking accommodations. 


STUDENT AND ALUMNI CAREER SERVICES OFFICE 
ee 
à ^ , : e 
The Student and Alumni Career Services Office provides assistance "s t 
candidates and alumni seeking full-time, part-time, temporary, OT per 
employment. ids, both 
The Office maintains a registry of positions available in many fields» he 


- . > : ion. 
locally and nationally, and refers qualified applicants for considerati 


Rates shown are subject to change. 


* The rates include linen service. 
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Office administers the On-Campus Industrial and Government Recruitment 
Dterview Program for seniors and g 


graduate students, in which private com- 
panies, government agencies, service organizations, 
Universities participate. The Office also h 
ünctions of the on-c 


public school systems, and 
andles the referral and placement 
ampus College Work-Study Program. Prospective teach- 
"IS may establish permanent credentials files in the Student and Alumni Career 
“vices Office. This serv ice includes files for alumni seeking college and uni- 
Versity faculty and administrative positions. The Office also provides individual 
‘Ounseling for students and alumni wishing career guidance. 


SOCIAL AND RECREATIONAL PROGRAM 


The Social and recreational program includes many varied activities and sched- 
. In addition to this campus pro 
as social and recreation 


e metropolitan area 
? all these on a bulle 


lled events gram à great abundance of cultural 
‘$ well al opportunities is available to persons living in 
During the summer the University posts a weekly guide 
tin board in the University Center. 
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: m 
INFORMATION CONCERNING SPECIFIC REQUIREMENTS for degrees 1s omitted fro 


^ r : ; u 
this catalogue. For such information and other pertinent regulations, the st 
dent is referred to the catalogue of the school concerned. 
COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 

8 . à . han 
Incoming liberal arts and science freshmen and all transfer students of less ue 
junior class standing are registered in the lower division of Columbian of 


of Arts and Sciences. The lower division also provides the first two er fof 
the prelegal and premedical programs; the preprofessional work requi iness 
admission to the School of Education, the School of Government and Buh, 
Administration, and the School of Public and International Affairs; aD ^r, 
minal curriculum in Accounting. The lower division is primarily conce gt 
with providing (1) the academic guidance needed by beginning colle? ^. 
dents and (2) the broad cultural foundations in language and literature» 
ence, and social studies on which major field specialization in the upper 
sion is built. 

The upper division of Columbian College offers program 
elor's degrees in the liberal arts and sciences. 


divi 


he 
s leading © Be 


THE DEGREES 


Columbian College offers work leading to the following d 
Arts, Bachelor of Arts, and Bachelor of Science. In coopera 
of Medicine, Columbian College offers work leading to the combine pepsi" 
of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine. In cooperation with w^ 
ment of Pathology and the University Hospital, Columbian College o Colus 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology: h cor 
bian College grants the following degrees which are administere 
lege of General Studies: Bachelor of General Studies; Bac 
Environmental Health; Bachelor of Science in Geodetic a 
ence; and Bachelor of Science in Oceanography. 

24 
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INTRANCE REQUIREMENTS* 


Requirements for admission to the freshman class are as follows: 
An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited secondary 
L two ung 8t least fifteen units which must include four years of English; 
hboratory Cnt one foreign language; two years of science, preferably with 
ican E € - n; ria years os social studies, one of which must be Amer- 
"ted that zi I wo years of college preparatory mathematics. It is to be 
shemistry ME hastens algebra, or the equivalent, is prerequisite to courses in 
"ly or «ia ‘as uiv - ^ = that one unit in algebra and one unit in plane geom- 
2. The princi ray , — prerequisite to courses in mathematics and physics. 
"ie work. pals statement that the applicant is prepared to undertake col- 
le Behan, Entrance Examination Board scores, which must be submitted on 
có t € - and the English Composition Achievement Test. 
on the a not present all of the formal requirements stated above 
A ce of Admissions to present his case to the Columbian Col- 


on e / 5 i i 
N Crib, imittee on Admission and Advanced Standing. The Committee may 
* appropriate tests. j 


Se om IS responsible for 
“nding the repor : i 

Sc aye ne report form obtained from the Office of Admissions to his high 

Principal who will complete the form and forward it directly to the 

ce of Admissions. 

pa duesting are 

Compositior 

* Education 


Port of scores on the Scholastic Aptitude Test and the Eng- 
1 Achievement Test to be sent to the Office of Admissions by 


P al Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, NJ. 08540, 
Center Street, Berkeley, Calif. 94704. 


[L| 
‘oR FIELDS 


lni 
Cul 

t P leading to the degree 
h Jor fields: 


ei Civilization 


of Bachelor of Arts are available in the follow- 


u n Literature Germanic Languages and Litera- 
hi ogy ‘tures 
hi athematics ans A 
' fofi Journalism 
itor istics Latin 
Ay Y and Theory Latin American Studies 
“dy Mathematical Statistics 
istry Mathematics 
e Archeology Music: 
“I Humano and Greek Music History and Literature 
Mati. — as Music Theory 
nj Applied Music 
Lit... Philosophy 
Cn, erature Physics 
Political Science 
Ny guage and Literature Psychology 


o4 Religion 
à Russian Language and Literature 
J 


fequi 
tements are established by the faculties of the several colleges, schools, and divi- 


r 
o 
bn f Admissions, 
transfer, 


as agent for the faculties, administers regulations governing admission, 
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Speech Communication 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 


Zoology 


| Sociology 

Spanish American Literature 
| Spanish Language and Literature 
| Curricula leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science are available in the 


following major fields: 


Applied Mathematics Geology : 
Mathematical Statistics 


Applied Statistics 


Biology Mathematics 
Botany Physics 
Chemistry Zoology 
| THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
The Graduate School offers work leading to the following degrees: Master ie 
Arts, Master of Fine Arts, Master of Music, Master of Science, Master of lor 
ence for Teachers, Master of Science in Forensic Science, and Doctor of P 
` ophy. In cooperation with the School of Medicine, the Graduate Schoo! 0 tal 
work leading to the combined degrees of Master of Science and Doctor 
Medicine or Doctor of Philosophy and Doctor of Medicine. 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
; m 
The entering graduate student must have an approved Bachelor's degree fro 
an accredited higher institution, an appropriate distribution of courses, an 
superior quality of work in the major field. 
GRADUATE FIELDS 
Subject Degrees Offe 
| I. Humanities p 
d h. . 
American Civilization M.A. PhD. 
1 American Literature M.A. 
| Art: M.F.A. 
Ceramics 
Design 
Graphics 
Painting 
| Sculpture 
j 
Art History and Theory M.A. 
Dramatic Art Mr’ ph 
English Literature er ph? 
French Language and Literature M ^A. ph? 
Germanic Languages and Literatures Fe 
Linguistics we 
Museology “rt 
| Music: Mus. 
Applied Music 
Conducting 
Music Composition 


Music Theory 
Musicology M.A. 


Philosophy 

Religion 

Religion and Medical € are 
Religious Education 
Russian Language and I iterature 
Spanish American I iterature 
Spanish I anguage and Literature 


lI. Social Sciences 


Anthropology 
Economics 
Geography 
History 
*International Relations 
Latin American Studies 
Political Science 
Sociology 
LI Physical and Mathematical Sciences 
Applied Mathematics 
Applied Statistics 
Chemistry 
Forensic Science 
Geoc hemistry 
jeology 
Mathematical Statistics 
Mathematics 
ysics 
WV. 5. 
. Biomedical and Related Sciences 
Anatomy 
, Ochemistry 
! Biological Sciences 
lophysics 
Genetics 
luman Ecology 
Microbiology . 
Mycology 
athology 
4rmacology 
Ysiology 
SYchology 
»Peech P. 


athology and Audiology 


À 


Nyy... of 
eric 


Choo) 


£ Public and International Affa 


Ry 
' Botany and Zoology 
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M.A, 
M.A. 
M.A. 
M.A. 
M.A, 
M.A, Ph.D. 
M.A. Ph.D. 
M.A. 
M.A. Ph.D. 
M.A. 
M.A. Ph.D. 
Ph.D. 
M.A 
M.A. Ph.D. 
M.A. Ph.D. 
M.A., M.S. 
M.S. 
M.S. Ph.D. 
M.S. in Forens.S. 
M.S. Ph.D. 
M.A., M.S. Ph.D. 
M.A. Ph.D. 
M.A. Ph.D. 
M.A. Ph.D. 
M.S. Ph.D 
M.S. Ph.D. 
M.S. Ph.D. 
Ph.D. 
M.S. Ph.D. 
Ph.D. 
M.S. Ph.D. 
M.S. 
M.S. Ph.D. 
M.S. Ph.D. 
M.S. Ph.D. 
M.A. Ph.D. 
M.A. 


THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


` i > DT 7 ic ~ 
s National Law Center offers work leading to the degrees of ig arr 
Laws, Master of Comparative Law, Master of Comparative Law 
an Practice), and Doctor of Juridical Science. 


Arts field in International 
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Forms for application for admission and information concerning course 
offerings may be obtained from the Office of the Dean of the National Law 
Center, 720 Twentieth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers courses leading tO het 


degree of Bachelor of Science in the following areas: Civil Engineering, Ele 
trical Engineering (with Computer Science option), Measurement Science, an 
Mechanical Engineering. Graduate programs lead to the degrees of Master o 
Science, Master of Engineering Administration, and Doctor of Science. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE BACHELOR OF SCIENCE DEGREE 


The School admits those applicants who can benefit themselves and society by 
disciplined intellectual effort in its environment. 
Admission is the first selective step in a long series of qualifying steps the 
student will take in his progress toward professional competence in engineer?" 
It indicates the School’s belief that the applicant has at least the minimum 
preparation and ability to complete the curriculum successfully. . £: 

The applicant must be of good character and must have an academic bac 
ground appropriate for the program of studies contemplated. 

Consideration for admission is based on the following: 

1. An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accre 
showing at least fifteen units*; I 

2. The principal’s statement that the applicant is prepared to undertake © 
lege work; . qe 

4. Scores on the following College Entrance Examination Board — s 
Scholastic Aptitude Test, the English Composition Achievement Test, an " 
Level I (Standard) or Level II (Intensive) Mathematics Test—Level P 
ferred. 

The qualifications of applicants who, because of unusual circumstances ay 
not meet the above requirements will be considered by the School, which ™ 
prescribe admission tests. setrit 

Nine and one-half of the fifteen units required for entrance must be - 
uted as follows: three in English, two in algebra, one in plane geometry» i 
half in plane trigonometry, one in physics or chemistry, and two in one wr 
language or history. General science may not be counted in satisfaction s 
science requirement but may be counted as an elective unit. à p00 

It is recommended that both physics and chemistry be studied in high s¢ 
A high school course in solid geometry is recommended as a firm fo 
for college mathematics. 

An applicant must arrange to have sent directly 
of Admissions of the University the academic record of his first 
secondary school, together with a personal evaluation and reco 
from his principal. This information may be supplied on a form proV* yd 
the University or on a standard form used by the secondary school pr? 
all essential information is included. 


dited high school 


ce 
from his school to the off 
seven (eT. 


da 
mmen ay 


e not 1# 


aggregat 


* A unit represents a year's study in a secondary school subject, including in the 
than 120 sixty-minute periods of prepared classroom work. 
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Quantitative Deficiency. —A graduate of an approved high school who lacks 


hot more than two units of the required subjects and who presents fifteen 
àble units may be admitted to 


make 


accept- 
a prescribed program which includes courses to 


up his deficiencies. 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER'S DEGREES 
Admission to graduate study toward 
Bachelor's degree from a recognized 
Productive work in the field 


a Master's degree requires an appropriate 
institution and evidence of capacity for 
selected, as indicated by undergraduate grades, 
ation scores, and similar data. 

An applicant who has significant deficiencies in preparation m 
l0 take prescribed undergraduate courses 
admitted to 
Minimal 
limite 
in wh 
fulfim 


Graduate Record Examin 


ay be required 
as an unclassified student before being 
In some cases, if such deficiencies are 
ite student status and allowed to take a 
le completing the undergraduate courses 
In no case may the undergraduate courses thus taken 
requirements for the Master's degree. 


graduate student status 

, he may be admitted to gradu: 
number of graduate courses whi 
h he is deficient 

any part of the 


INTRANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DOCTOR'S DEGREE 
The applicant must have adequate prepar 
Mlisfactory Master's degree, 
nal qualities and ac 
‘ening of the se 
“spond with 
lent c 
les for 


ation for advanced study, including a 
or the equivalent, together with acceptable per- 
apacity for creative scholarship. Well in advance of the 
mester for which the student seeks admission, he should cor- 
and preferably have a personal interview with the Dean or depart- 
hairman of his proposed field of study, to discuss the University's facili- 
guidance in this field. tl 


Ye applicant's qualifications, and the possibilities 
an effective doctoral program 


IHE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
The School of Education 
a Ugher rang 
^ rience to e 

et the nee 
Dr Studies. 


prepares teachers, counselors, and administrators for 
es of educational service and offers opportunities to teachers of 
Xtend their education. The schedule of courses is arranged to 
ds of employed students as well as those able to devote full time to 
dake s. Students pursuing programs involving teacher certification must 
i, Provision to student-teach in the fall or spring semester during hours 


bag, Public schools are in session. The School offers both graduate and under- 
u 


ate work. 
b DEGREES 


if School of Education offers work leading to the following degrees: Bachelor 
ln, In Education, Bachelor of Science in Physical Education, Master of 


» Education, Master. of Arts in Teaching, Education Specialist, and 
Or of Education. 


N 
TRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


0, í 

" the Bachelor's Degrees.- 
eed college 
Tuivalent. 


-The satisfactory completion of two years of 


work, or graduation from an approved two-year college, or 
is required. 


le 


TT -——— — 
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For the Degree of Master of Arts in Education.—Candidates whose under- 
graduate preparation does not include equivalents of the basic requirements 
for the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education must make up deficiencies an 
may be required to take designated tests. 

For the Degree of Master of Arts in Teaching.—To be admitted as à student- 
intern, an applicant must (1) have a Bachelor's degree from an accredited lib- 
eral arts institution, including courses related to the general education require- 
ments for teacher certification; (2) show evidence of interest in children and a 
sincere desire to teach; (3) submit three written references attesting to quality 
of academic record and personality; (4) submit a score on the Aptitude Test 
of the Graduate Record Examination or the Miller Analogies Test; and (5) be 
by the University Selection Committee, or under arrangements 


interviewed 
of the School of E 


specified by the Committee and approved by the Dean 
cation. 

For the Degree of Education Spec ialist.—The 
Education from this University, or the equivalent; a satisfactory score on the 
Miller Analogies Test or the Graduate Record Examination; and two years © 
successful pertinent experience are required. Each applicant must be inter 
viewed and recommended by a staff member of the School of Education oF by 
a representative in the candidate’s locality appointed by the Dean. : 

For the Degree of Doctor of Education.—1 he applicant must have adequate 
preparation for advanced study, including graduate work in fields prerequisite 
to his objective equivalent to that required for the degree of Master of Arts I? 
Education at this University, at least three years of successful pertinent oduct 
tional experience, acceptable personal qualities, and capacity for creative scho 
arship and effective leadership. 


degree of Master of Arts 1n 


THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

The School of Government and Business Administration offers work leading ^ 
the following degrees: (1) Bachelor of Business Administration with à major! 
Accounting, Business Administration, Business and Economic Statistics, OF 1 
ternational Business; (2) Master of Arts in Government in the fields o pet 
ness and Economic Statistics, Personnel Administration, Public Administrats 
or Urban and Regional Planning; (3) Master of Arts in Health Care s 
istration: (4) Master of Business Administration in the fields of Accounting: 
Business Administration, Health Care Administration, International 
or Personnel Administration; (5) Master of Public Administration in the ; qt 
of Health Care Administration, Personnel Administration, Public Admin's 
tion, or Urban and Regional Planning; (6) Master of Urban and t- 
Planning; (7) Graduate Certificate in Health Care Administration (pof 
Master's study); (8) Doctor of Business Administration; and (9) Doc 


Public Administration. 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE BACHELOR'S DEGREE 


Bachelor of Business Administration. 
Accounting, Business Administration, an 
ness and Economic Statistics curriculum in the lower 
College of Arts and Sciences, or the equivalent, is required. 


or 


d International Business, © 
ES ol 


: pian 
division O um 


: R stion of 
The satisfactory completion pus à 
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ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER'S DEGREES 


A Bachelor's degree from an accredited college or university, with a quality- 
Point index of 3.00 (B average) in the relevant undergraduate field, is required. 
. Applicants for admission to all Master's degree programs are required to take 
either the Admission Test for Graduate Study in Business or the aptitude sec- 
lions of the Graduate Record Examination, both of which are administered by 
the Educational Testing Service. Master of Business Administration applicants 
Must submit scores on the Admission Test for Graduate Study in Business; Mas- 
lr of Arts in Government, Master of Arts in Health Care Administration, 
_ aster of Public Administration, or Master of Urban and Regional Planning 
*Pplicants may submit scores on either the Admission Test for Graduate 
tudy in Business or the Graduate Record Examination. Any test scores sub- 
mitted must have been earned within three years of the date of application. 


INTRANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DOCTOR'S DEGREES 


Doctor of Business Administration.—The degree of Master of Business Ad- 


Ministration, Master of Arts in an approved field, or the equivalent, together 
With acceptable personal qualities and a capacity for creative scholarship, is 
Quired. Applicants must file results of the Admission Test for Graduate 
Study in Business administered by the Educational Testing Service. 
octor of Public Administration —The degree of Master of Public Adminis- 
tation, Master of Arts in an approved field, or the equivalent, together with 
ptable personal qualities and a capacity for creative scholarship, is required. 
Applicants must file results on either the Admission Test for Graduate Study in 
.Siness or the aptitude sections of the Graduate Record Examination admin- 
Stered by the Educational Testing Service. 


THE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


chool of Public and International Affairs offers work leading to the de- 
tes of Bachelor of Arts with a major in International Affairs, Chinese Stud- 
' Or Public Affairs; Master of Arts in the field of International Affairs, Pub- 
airs, Russian Studies, or Science, Technology, and Public Policy; and 
€rtificate of the Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies. 


NTRA 


le & 
M 


NCE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE 
ith a major in International A ffairs, Chinese Studies, or Public Affairs — 


Satisfactory completion of the appropriate curriculum in the lower division 
lumbian College of Arts and Sciences, or the equivalent, is required. 


e 


VRANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 

ichelor's degree from an accredited college or university is required. Stu- 

^ admitted to candidacy must have attained a B average or equivalent in 
Ielevant undergraduate fields. 


4 the field of International Affairs.—The applicant's undergraduate program 


include background courses corresponding to an undergraduate major 
llernationa] affairs at this University. 

y the field of Public Affairs. 
les, 
tired 


An undergraduate major in public affairs, eco- 
history, or political science, depending on the field of specialization, is 
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In the field of Russian Studies.—The applicant's undergraduate program 
should include appropriate background courses in history, political science, an 


Russian language. 

In the field of Science, Technology, and Public Policy.—No particular 
undergraduate concentration is required. The desirable qualifications are both 
superior competence in a specific discipline and potential aptitude for cross- 
disciplinary work. 


THE COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


The College of General Studies administers the off-campus degree programs 
over which Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the School of Engineering 
and Applied Science, the School of Government and Business Administration, 
and the School of Public and International Affairs have degree-granting aW- 
thority. The College also offers credit courses in liberal arts, education, an 
business administration for which there is sufficient demand. Special programs 
are offered to meet the in-service needs of specified groups. As a community 
service, a regular program of noncredit courses without entrance requirements 
is also offered. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
Off-campus Credit Courses.—A simplified procedure is used for admission 
and registration in off-campus courses. Transcripts of previous academic WOT 
are not required. Registration is restricted to those whose qualifications wou 
indicate that they are able to carry the course successfully. Registration. in 
off-campus course does not constitute admission to degree candidacy m 
University. indi- 
Noncredit Courses.—In general, noncredit courses will be open to any 1 he 
vidual interested in enrolling. When a noncredit course is organized 8 : 
request of some particular agency or group, admission may be restricted e ae 
students recommended by the sponsoring organization. A limit on the 


x ^ "iW : : jon. 
classes may have to be imposed in order to maintain the quality of instruct! 


The separate catalogue of the College of General Studies, available li 
lege, 706 Twentieth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006, contains "a 
mation concerning programs, courses, entrance and degree requirements, 
fees. 


nfor- 


THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 

ESO ote in 
The Division of University Students makes the work of the Univer. pot 
several colleges and schools, accessible to five types of students who 
working toward a degree in this University (see page 14). 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS AND WORKSHOPS 


HE SUMMER SESSIONS is pleased to announce a carefully planned group of spe- 


“al Programs and workshops devised to serve a variety of student needs and 
° Utilize resources which are uniquely present at the University and in the 
ttion’s Capital. These programs, which are described below, have been de- 
“loped in many areas. They all have a strong academic orientation and will 


taught by the regular faculty of the L niversity or distinguished visitors from 
"ler institutions. 


Dance Workshop 


INE 14 TO JULY 2* 

He DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL 
nce Workshop under the dir 
Need Courses will be taught by 
Ne usion of s í 
led in the 
“duate 


EDUCATION is Offering a three-week Modern 
ection of Professor Elizabeth Burtner. Ad- 
à guest-artist teacher and assistant. At the 
the workshop, student compositions and repertory will be pre- 
University’s theater. This coeducational program is open both to 
and undergraduate students with previous experience in dance tech- 
* and a background in dance composition, From 1 to 3 semester hours 
redit may be earned, or courses may be audited. Graduate credit in the 
Sram may be arranged. 


à ditional information may be obtained from Professor Elizabeth Burtner, 
ing J, George Washington University. 


ISICAT EDUCATION 


57 Dance Technique I (1) 
Intermediate technique in modern dance. MTWThF 9-10:30 am. 
58 Dance Technique II (1) 


Advanced technique in modern dance. MTWThF 9-10:30 am. 
— 


"es begin on the Cay of registration. 
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110 Dance Composition II (1) 


Advanced problems in composition 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


May be repeated three times for 


credit. MTWThF 11 am-12:30 pm 


120 Repertory (1) 


Study and performance of dance works. Admission by permission O 
structor. May 


pm. 


f in- 
30 


be repeated three times for credit MTWThF 2-3: 


Forensics Workshops for High School Teachers 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND DRAMA, in cooperation with the C 
University Summer Forensics Institute, will offer three workshops 1 
for high school teachers, under the direction of Professor Herbert L. 
Dartmouth College and Associate Professor William M. 


Washington University. 


methods of training the student advocate; ‘ 
1971-72 National High School questions. These workshops are designe 
meet the needs of inexperienced coaches as well 
teachers. Opportunity will be provided to observe an 
Georgetown Institute. Co-founders and present co-directors of the 
cessful Georgetown Institute, Professors James and Reynolds 
prominent in the fields of speech and debate. 


jeorgetoWn 
in forensics 
James 9 
Revnolds of George 
es an 


The first two workshops will focus on techniqu E 
th the 


the third will explore in dep 


as those of more experien A 
d practice-teach in L : 
highly suc 
are nationa y 


124, 9f 


The first two workshops may be taken for credit as Sp&D 123 and 14, " 
criptiV 


in a noncredit status. 


A des 


The third workshop is noncredit only. . 
Chairma? 


b is available by writi sS je . Henigan, 
rochure is available by writing to Professor George F. Henig Students 


Department of Speech and Drama, George Washington University. 
wishing to enroll for credit should also request an Application for 


form.) 
JUNE 21 TO JULY 9 
SPEECH AND DRAMA 


124 Training the 


Student Advocate: Debate (3) 
In-depth investigation into the theory and practice of coachi 
debate with special attention to preparin 


A d mission 


| 
ng high scho? 
g students for competition. 


MTWThF 9:40 am-12:30 pm. 


JULY 12 TO JULY 23 


SPEECH AND DRAMA 


123 Training the Student Advocate: Special Events (2) 
Intensive study in the techniques and methods of prep asize 
responsible speaking in public or contests. : 
logical, motivational, and ethical demands of 
pretative speaking, and student congress. 


TO CINE inr C I^ 
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NONCREDIT WORKSHOPS 


Students electing noncredit stat 
rama and pay the fees in 
fectly to the Department 


us will register in the Department of Speech and 
dicated (which include University Center fee) di- 


Admission to the University is not required. 


IUNE 21 TO JULY 9 


raining the Student Advocate: Debate 
In-de 
"depth investigation into the theory and practice of coaching high school debate 


vith special attention on preparing students for competition. Fee, $175.50 
MTWThF 9 40 am-12:30 pm 


ULY 12 TO JUI Y 23 


'raining the Student Advocate: Special Events 
Mensive study in th 
Peaking in public 
thical dema 


e techniques and methods of preparing students for responsible 
or contests. Workshop emphasizes the logical, motivational, and 
nds of oratory, extempore and interpretative speaking, and student con- 
Tess. Fee, $117 MTWThF 9:40 am-12 


30 pm 
UGUST 2 TO AUGUST 10 


?rkshop on the National High School Proposition 
*Mprehensive study of bibliography, 
“ch facilities of the 


ment research org: 


analysis, and casing, utilizing the unique re- 
nation’s capital—libraries, government agencies, and inde- 
inizations in addition to lectures on the topic by outstanding 
horities in the field Special individual work in developing approaches and cases 


"Use in the Fall of 1971. Fee. $80 MTWTHF 9:40 am-12:30 pm 


~ Russian-East Asian Studies 


INSTITUTE FOR SINO-SOVIET 
Irse 
"Ses focused on Russia, I 
d 
id enough t 


STUDIES is offering a program of related 
Zastern Europe, and East Asia. These courses are 
O have general appeal as electives for the liberal arts student 
Sufficiently specific to have vocational utility for the teacher of social 


es. Regular faculty members will offer ten courses in this program, seven 
© first session and tl 
IS of 


ree in the second. Each course carries 3 semester 
credit. Students majoring in Political Science should consult with 
y Advisers before registering for this work 
„e following faculty will staff the courses in this program: 
Michael, Professor of International Affairs and Far Eastern History 

Tew Gyorgy, Professor of Political Science and International Affairs 
„old C. Hinton, Professor of Political Science and International Affairs 
liam R, Johnson, Associate Professor of History 


arles F, Elliott, Associate Professor of Political Science and International 
Affairs 
hard ( 


Thornton, Associate Professor of History 
ir] 


A. Linden, Adjunct Associate Professor of International Affairs 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
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FIRST SESSION—JUNE 14 TO JULY 21 


HISTORY 


188 History of Chinese Communism (3) Thornton 
Survey of the leadership, ideology, structure, and operation of the cS 
munist Party of China from its founding to the present. 

11:10 am-12:30 pm. 

387 Readings in the History of Sino-Soviet Relations (3) Thornton 

MWF 1:10-3 pm. 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 
Michael | 


101 Far East in the Modern World (3) 
General character of Far Eastern societies and their response to the impact 
of America, Europe, and Russia; American policy in Far East and influ 
ence of world communism. MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am. 

160 Modern Communist Ideologies (3) Elliott 

t Intensive study of 20th century communism; emphasis on its antecedents 

and possible evolution. Backgrounds, careers, and ideas of leading CO! F 
munist figures: Marx, Lenin, Stalin, Khrushchev, and Mao. TWTh 


Cn sd. ERE a 


4:10-5:30 pm. 
i a 
*161 Soviet Government and Politics (3) Linde? i 
Analysis of influences in the formation of the Soviet system under € f 
Stalin, and Khrushchev; the Soviet Communist Party; government for- |i 
mass organizations; selected aspects of economic, cultural, social, an , 
eign policy. MTWTh 7:35-9:15 pm. i 
A ^ R jott 
163 Soviet Foreign Policy (3) n b 
Relations with United States, Third World, China; international oo" i 
munism; disarmament policy; instruments of foreign policy; interre di 1 
ships of domestic and foreign policies; ideology and foreign PO E 
MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. it 
^ into? 
194 Governments of China and Japan (3) P ü 
Institutions and processes of government in contemporary Ch forces: R 
Japan, with some historical background. Attention to ideologica dit for A 
Students who have received credit for P Sc 162 cannot receive cre l 
P Sc 194. MTWThF 9:40-11 am. ^ 
SECOND SESSION—JULY 23 TO AUGUST 28 ù 
1 i 
| HISTORY E 
hns? 
187 History of Modern China (3) Jo c M 
China since 1840, particular attention to political developments. U 
WThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 5 
d of the thie?» 
* P Sc 112, 115, and 161 are related in their subject matter, and credit for only one Nay 


may be applied toward a degree. 


SPECIAI 
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396 Readings in Modern Far Eastern History (3) 


Johnson 
MWF 6:10-8 pm. 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 
*115 Government and Politics in Eastern Europe (3) Gyorgy 


Study of the contemporary social and ethnic structures, governmental sys- 
tems, and international position of the Eastern European satellites. Em- 
phasis on the post-World War II political evolution and present status of 
Soviet satellite nations. MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. 


r Secondary School Honors Program 


HE 


OUTSTANDING SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENT 
lemi 


c background and participate in a stimu 
! encouraged to seek admission to 
chool Honors Program. 


Surses appropriate 
lete 


who wishes to enrich his aca- 
lating introduction to college work 
George Washington University's Secondary 
The Honors Student is enrolled in regular college 
to his level of study, his background, and his aptitude as 
rmined through consultation with his high school counselors and advisers 
t the University. 

Since dormitory life is a vital part of the stimulating academic and cultural 
'mosphere of the campus and community, Honors Students are allowed to 
Ye in Thurston Hall, a modern, air-conditioned residence dormitory. Students 
om the immediate metropolitan area may commute, but they are encouraged 
reside in the dormitory. Honors Students living in the dormitory are super- 
Yd by well-trained resident counselors. A varied extracurricular program 
"using upon the unique location of the University in the Nation's Capital has 
en planned to complement both the academic and social life of the campus. 
Credit earned in the Program is applicable toward a degree at George Wash- 
ton University should the student later matriculate here. The transfer of 
«dit elsewhere depends upon the policies of the individual school to which the 
ident might later apply. 

ll students admitted to the Program are appointed Scholars in the Second- 
J School Honors Program and receive scholarships for a five-week session. 
Sident students pay only $445, covering full tuition, board, and room. Com- 
ting students receive a $77.50 scholarship for each 3- or 4-hour course. 
| ratory fees and cost of books are not included in these scholarships. The 
Bram is designed to include a normal summer session of two courses. 

Ince the Honors Program is limited to 120 secondary school students, ad- 
‘sion is competitive. A transcript of the applicant's grades to date, available 
Mores, and evidence of emotional and intellectual maturity are criteria for 

ission, 


Pplication forms and further information may be obtained from Miss Jean 
Gladding, Director of the Secondary School Honors Program, Division of 


lVersity Students, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. 
© applications will be considered after April 30 


~ 


Sc 112, 115, and 161 are related in their subject matter, and credit for only one of the three 
applied toward a degree 


Summer Institute in Israel 


A SEVEN-WEEK PROGRAM—JULY-AUGUST 
involves the study of the role which the gees 


ael have played in the growth and develop 
on is given to 


A SPECIAL PROGRAM IN ISRAEL 
raphy, culture, and history of Isr 
ment of Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. Special attenti 
contributions of archeology, historical geography, history, and theology tO 
understanding of these religions. Lectures by the instructors and guest 
turers are held at the Hebrew University of Israel. Field trips provide oppor 
tunity for study on historical sites. Instructors are Professor Robert G. Jones 
and Assistant Professorial Lecturer Martin S. Halpern. 

Additional information may be obtained from Professor Robert G. Jones: 
Chairman, Department of Religion, George Washington University, Washing" | 


ton, D.C. 20006. 


lec 


RELIGION 
137 The Land of Israel and the Growth of the Western Jones, Halpe™ 


Religions (6) 


Summer Institute in Speech Pathology and Audiology —^ .— 


JUNE 21 TO JULY 23 
THE SPEECH PATHOLOGY AND auprioLoey section of the Department of sp 
and Drama is offering a five-week Institute which will consider specific sed 
munications problems of the school-age child. The Institute will be di nin 
into two courses of study in Speech Pathology and two in Audiology: run e 
concurrently. The content of these graduate-level courses is design » 
hance the knowledge of professionals in the field of communication "TT 
by lectures, discussions, and demonstrations of current practices ane Fw 
dures. Each course will be supplemented with lectures and demonstrà y the 


three nationally known authorities who will discuss à particular phass a 
course content. A student may earn up to six semester hours of § ipl 
credit during this Institute. He may elect to take all six hours in one disc m 
or three in each. A prerequisite of three semester hours in the clinica, 7. g fo 
ment of speech and/or language disorders is required of those register 
the Speech Pathology course work; and three semester hours of basic pr lod 
and procedures in Audiology is required of those registering for the 


course work. 
The following faculty will st 
Lloyd S. Bowling, Sr., Associate 
Joan R. Regnell, Assistant Professor of Speech 
Joseph P. Fox, Assistant Professor of Speech 
Diane M. Brewer, Assistant Professor of Speech 
A descriptive brochure is available upon request from Lloyd S. — 

rector, Summer Institute in Speech Pathology and Audiology, 4 

Speech and Drama, George Washington University, Washington: 


38 


aff the courses in this program: 
Professor of Speech and Hearing 
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SPEECH AND DRAMA 


277 Advanced Clinical Procedures in Speech and Hearing (3) Regnell 


Language therapy for school children. Study of speech and language 

evaluation and therapy procedures in public schools based on modern 

linguistics concepts. Video-taped demonstrations. MTWTh 1-2:40 pm. 
2] TTE " rli 
281 Advanced Clinical Audiology (3) Bowling 
Principles and methods underlying assessment of auditory disorders; em- 
phasis on bone conduction, masking, and speech intelligibility. Clinical 


implications, tests, demonstration, and practicum. Laboratory fee, $7.50. 
MTWTh 11:10 am-12:50 pm 


291 Seminar: Speech Pathology (3) Fox 


A psycholinguistic model for speech and language disorders. Presentation 
of a psycholinguistic model of communication based on transformational 
Benerative grammar theory and its application to the study of normal and 


abnormal speech and language behavior in children. May be repeated for 
credit. MTWTh 9:20-11 am. 


292 Seminar: Audiology (3) Brewer 
Principles and methods underlying identification and assessment of audi- 
tory disorders commonly found in hearing-handicapped school children. 
Methods for speech and language development, speech reading and audi- 
tory training of this age group. Video-taped demonstrations. May be 
repeated for credit. MTWTh 2:50—4:30 pm. 


Urban Ecology Workshop 


H 

ST 

SESSION—JUNE 14 TO JULY 21 

H 

F: ; eh 
t f VIRON Mk NTAL CRISIS in the Washington Metropolitan Area is the sub- 

^ 2 - , » 
T this interdisciplinary workshop. Under the direction of faculty mem- 
Rate sa Various disciplines, the workshop is divided into teams which inves- 
Ocal environmental issues 


tend p orkshop is open to both graduate and undergraduate "rcd m 
Mester 7" classroom sessions and two field trips each week and may on 
bleg J 9urs of credit. An extra laboratory session on curricular materials 
M, mentary and secondary school teachers in the workshop to — 
fou, o ester hours. Students wishing to enroll for graduate credit it 
"hi *d to do extra work and will need the permission of both their aca 


c 
de 
À san and the instructor. 


ui NOU 
bp Onal information and application forms may be obtained by writing 
"gy, ick French, Associate Director, GW-Washington Project, George 
niversity, Washington, D.C. 20006. 
"I 


SR] : 
MENTAL HUMANITIES 


19e y; 
61 rban Ecology Workshop (4 or 6) 


Legal, scientific, political, and ethical aspects of specific environmental 


ISSues in the Washington area MTWThEF as arranged. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS OTHER THAN ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


ed from 1 to 100 are planned for st 


First-group courses.—Courses number 
1 vV 
With the approval of the 4 


dents in the freshman and sophomore years. 
and the Dean, they may also be taken by juniors and seniors. In C^. iate 
instances, they may be taken by graduate students to make up undergrad 
deficiencies or as prerequisite to advanced courses, but they may not be tak 
for graduate credit. 
Second-group courses. 
students in the junior and 


-Courses numbered from 101 to 200 are planned fo 
senior years. They may be taken for graduate ^s. 
only upon the approval of the dean and the instructor at the time of reds. 
tion. Such approval is granted only with the provision that students must 
plete additional work in order to receive graduate credit. radusi? 
Third-group courses.—Courses numbered from 201 to 300 (in the G mo 
School of Arts and Sciences, the School of Government and Business 
istration, and the School of Public and International Affairs), courses meal 
201 to 400 (in the School of Education) are planned primarily for fed se 


students. They are open, with the approval of the instructor, to qU j 
iors; they are not open to other undergraduates. 0! 
d . . ate sch "m 
Courses numbered 301 to 400 in the Gradua” | asi) 


Fourth-group courses. pri 
nts, but the are i 
; of 0° 


of Arts and Sciences are limited to graduate stude i 
for doctoral candidates. Courses numbered 301 to 400 in the Schoo" "a de 
ernment and Business Administration are limited to doctoral students. m 
School of Education fourth-group courses, numbered 401 to 2? 
to graduate students with Master's degrees from accredited institutions 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE oct 
N e 
Courses numbered from 1 through 199 are planned for undergradU seth 
although certain courses may be taken for graduate credit when art numb, 


are approved in advance by the instructor and the Dean. Courses tanc 
201 to 300 are planned for graduate credit and may in certain ins 30! ? 
taken by qualified undergraduate students. Courses numbered from 

400 are primarily for doctoral students. 


40 


ACCOUNTING 


SEMESTER HOURS OF CRI DIT 


The number of semester hours of credit given for the satisfactory completion 
of a course is in most cases indicated in parentheses after the name of the 
Curse, 

KEY 


TO ABBREVIATIONS 


The : : : 
he following abbreviations are used in this catalogue for course designations. 


Acet Accounting Hist History 
imCy American Civilization Jour Journalism 
Anth Anthropology Mgt Management Science 
ApS Applied Science Math Mathematics 
Bs, Biological Sciences ME Mechanical Engineering 
B Ad Business Administration Mus Music 
hem ( hemistry Phil Philosophy 
Chin Chinese Language and PI Physical Education 
Literature Phys Physics 
Clas Classics P Se Political Science 
Econ Economics Psye Psychology 
duc Education P Ad Public Administration 
E EE Electrical Engineering Rel Religion 
È Ad Engineer ing Administration Slav Slavic Languages and 
pul English Literatures 
E" French Soc Sociology 
Ced Geography and Regional Science Span Spanish 
Ce, Geology SEd Special Education 
m Germanic | anguages and Sp&D Speech and Drama 
hic Literatures Stat Statistics 5 
A Health € are Administration U&RP Urban and Regional Planning 
i. 


Ie c 3 

A Schedule of Classes for the Summer Sessions, which will be available in 

ihr at the Office of the Registrar, will contain information about room as- 
tents and instructors for courses. 


» .* University reserves the right to change or withdraw any of the follow- 
* Courses, 


“ounting 


M" 
l 


astro, Chairman 


~2 Introductory Accounting (3—3) 


A basic understanding of accounting information: accounting concepts, 

f : age- 
Procedures, analyses, and reports as an integral part of a broad — 
ment information system; the accounting measurement and communica- 


Tas P. 
7 í : lat Prerequisite to Acct 2: 
tion of significant economic and financial data. Prerequisite 


Acct | 


Students who have received credit for Acct 115 Mem ED 
credit for Acct 1-2 First Session: Acct 1—MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 
Second Session: Acct 2—MTWTh 7:35-9:15 pm 


42 SUMMER SESSIONS 


*115 Survey of Financial Accounting (3) 


Development, presentation, and interpretation of financial accounting - 
necessary to the management process, Students who have received credi 


for Acct 1-2 cannot receive credit for Acct 115. First Session: 
tion A—MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. Second Session: Section C—M 
| 5:45-7:25 pm. 


121 Intermediate Accounting (3) 
In-depth study of accounting functions and basic theory: acquisition of 
assets and services, income and equity accounting, preparation and analy 
sis of financial statements. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2. First Session: 
WTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


193 Business Budgeting (3) 
Principles, techniques, and procedures involved in the development, a 
stallation, and operation of a system of budgetary control to aid ma 


in- 


agement. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2. Students who have received credit for 
Acct 101 cannot receive credit for Acct 193. First Session: M 
7:35-9:15 pm. 


| 1215 Survey of Managerial Accounting (3) 
ccount- 


Study of the nature, preparation, analysis, and interpretation of accoum" 
ing reports, primarily from the management point of view. Prerequisite: 
Acct 1-2 or 115. Students who have received credit for Acct 101 Tb 
receive credit for Acct 215. Second Session: Section A— 
6:10—-8 pm. 


299 Thesis Seminar (3) 


First Session: As arranged. 
300 Thesis Research (3) 


Second Session. 


American Civilization 5r it 


Administered by the American Studies Program, Bernard Mergen, Director 


71-72 Introduction to American Civilization (3—3) ith 
; ; r —" n ` : ; w 
Themes and issues in American civilization since Colonial pane” o 
emphasis on their contemporary importance. Recommended e i 
mores who plan to major in American Civilization. First 
AmCv 71; Second Session: AmCv 72. MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


281 Seminar: Early American Literature (3) 
(Formerly Seminar: American Colonial Literature) 


Same as Engl 281. First Session: as arranged. 


X 


UPEAA” inancial M9 
* A special section of this course, Acct 115B, for students in the Navy Graduate Financ! 
agement Program, will be offered June 7 to July 30; hours to be arranged. 1 cial Mar 
t A special section of this course, Acct 215B, for students in the Navy Graduate Finan 
agement Program, will be offered August 2 to September 3. 
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295 Independent Studies (arr.) 
Limited to Master's candidates. Permission of instructor, in writing, re- 
quired. Both sessions. 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
Both sessions. 


398 Advanced Reading and Research ( 


Limited to students prep 
amination, May be repe 


arr.) 


aring for the Doctor 


of Philosophy general ex- 
ated for credit. 


Both sessions, 

399 Dissertation Research ( 
Limited to Doctor 
Both sessions. 


arr.) 


of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


'nthropology 


IK. Lewis, Chairman 


lpartmental Prerequisite: Anth 1-2 is prere 
lthropology except Anth 158 and 162. 


quisite to all other courses in 
Tmission of instructor for some 


This prerequisite may be waived by 
courses in the 170 series. 


1-2 Introductory Anthropology (3-3) 


Anth 1: survey of man's origin, physical evolution, and 
Anth 2: survey of the world's cultures, illustrating the pr 
tural behavior. First Session: Anth h 
WThF 9:40-11 am. 


culture history. 
inciples of cul- 
Second Session: Anth 2. MT 
155 Primitive Religion (3) 


Conceptions of the Supernatural in nonliterate societies. Examination of 
religious beliefs and practices, Second Session: MTWThF 11:10 am- 
12:30 pm. 


170 Cultures of the Caribbean (3) 
Study of the culture history and Ways of life of Indian groups of the area 
during the ethnographic present. First Session: MTWThF 11:10 am- 
12:30 pm. 

185 Latin American Archeology (3) 


The culture history of pre-Columbian Mexico and Central America from 
the Paleo-Indian period through the Spanish Conquest, emphasizing the 
Origin and development of Latin American high civilizations. First 
Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 
295 Research (3) 
May be repeated for credit. Both sessions. 
9-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


Both sessions. 


Art 


L.P. Leite, Chairman 


ART HISTORY AND THEORY 


31—32 Survey of Western Art (3—3) 
Survey of the arts in the Western world from prehistoric to modern 
times. A foundation for further study in the history of art. First 
| 


Session: Art 31—MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. Second Session: Art 32— 
MTWTHhF 8:10-9:30 am. 


71-72 Introduction to the Arts in America (3-3) 


Painting, sculpture, and architecture of America, with selected E 
e Re- 


to crafts and popular arts. Art 71: from Colonial beginnings to t First 
irs 


publican Age. Art 72: from early 19th century to the present. 
Session: Art 71; Second Session: Art 72. MTWThF 1:10 2:30 pm. 


101 Greek and Roman Architecture (3) 
First Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


109 19th Century Art in Europe (3) 
Painting and sculpture. First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


112 Art of Egypt and the Ancient Orient (3) 


‘ : irst 

Study of the art of Mesopotamia, Anatolia, Egypt, and Persia. Fir 
Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 

115 Christian Iconography (3) " 
Origins and development of Christian symbols and themes — coh 
Christian to modern times Second Session: MTWThF 11:19 * 
12:30 pm. 

118 Medieval Art II (3) 5v 
Architecture, sculpture, and painting of the Romanesque and Gothic 
riods. First Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 

147 Pre-Columbian Art (3) AR 
An introduction to pre-Columbian art in Mexico, Central Amere ation 
South America from its beginnings to the Spanish conquest. Ex ration 
of architecture, sculpture, ceramics, and painting of the great ren 
of the Olmec, Teotihuacan, Maya, Aztec, Chavín, Mochica, and Inc? 
First Session: MTWTh 7:35-9:15 pm. 

149 19th Century American Sculpture (3) 

First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 

216 Medieval Painting (3) 4:10-2:39 
Painting and the decorative arts. First Session: MTWTHF 1: 
pm. 

243 Seminar: American Art (3) . MT 

on: 


Second Sessi 


Specific area announced in Schedule of Classes. 
WThF 4:10-5:30 pm. 


FINE ARTS 


Unless otherwise indicated, Fine Arts courses taught in University 
"rry no material or laboratory fees; students must 
‘tials, Laboratory and material fees for courses 
X Art are stated in the course description 
Courses designated CSA 


Ourses are taught in Unive 


studios 
purchase their own ma- 
taught at the Corcoran School 
and are payable at the School. 

are taught at the Corcoran School of Art All other 
rsity studios 
Departmental prerequisite: Art 21-22 


or permission of Department Chair- 
dan is prerequisite to all other studio courses in Art. 
"he Arts C ourses numbered 121 thr 
* approval of the Department 


21 


ough 281 may be repeated for credit with 


22 Design I: Basic (3-3) 


Fundamental studies of principles and elements of design. Art 21: study 

of two-dimensional design. Art 22: three-dimensional studies. First 

Session: Art 21A (CSA) and 22A (CSA)—MTWThF 1-4 pm; Art 21B 
MTWTHF 4:10-7:10 pm; Art 22B—MTWTHhE 7:25-9:25 pm. 


41-42 Drawing I (3—3) 
Concepts of drawing; perception, analysis of form, use of media. 
First Session: Art 41A (CSA) and 42A (CSA)—MTWTRhF 9-12 am; 
Art 41B-1 (CSA), 41B-2, and 42B (CSA)—MTWTHF 1-4 pm; Art 41C 
(CSA) and 42C (CSA) —MTWThI 6:30-9:30 pm. 

5] 


52 Ceramics I (3-3) CSA 


Basic techniques for clay preparation, hand forming, wheel throwing, and 
the application of slip glazes and vitreous glazes through workshop and 
illustrated lectures. Laboratory fee: Art 51. $45; Art 52, $45. First 
Session: Art 51A and 52A—MTWThF 1-4 pm; Art 51B and 52B——MTW 
ThF 6:30-9:30 pm. 

57 Graphics I (3) 


Exploration of the methods of intaglio and relief printing and other com- 
posite processes. First Session: MTWThF 7-10 pm. 
61 Water Color (3) CSA 


Painting and experimentation in transparent and opaque water color. 
First Session: MTWThF 9-12 am. 


15-66 Painting I (3-3) CSA 
Experimentation with painting. Color theory and analysis. First Ses- 


sion: Art 65A and 66A -MTWThF 9-12 am; Art 65B and 66B—MTW 
ChF 6:30-9:30 pm. 


"l-82 Sculpture I (3-3) CSA 
Three-dimensional design. Basic sculptural techniques; modeling, carving, 
and construction. Media include wood, clay, stone, plaster. Laboratory 
fee: Art 81, $20; Art 82, $20. First Session: Art 81 and 82—MTW 
ThF 9-12 am. 

123 De 


sign III: Individual Problems (3) 


Emphasis on the individual student and the problems and materials that 


specifically interest him in any area of design. First Session: MT WThF 
1-4 pm. 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


125-26 Painting II (3-3) CSA 
Concepts of painting. Attitudes, approaches, personal statements. First 
Session: Art 125A and 126A- -MTWThF 1-4 pm; Art 125B and 126B— 
MTWThF 6:30-9:30 pm. 
127-28 Painting III (3-3) CSA 
First , 


rsonal visual imagery. 


Exploration of problems in developing a pe 
Art 127B and 128B— 


Session: Art 127A and 128A—MTWThF 1-4 pm; 

MTWThF 6:30-9:30 pm. 
131-32 Ceramics Il (3-3) CSA 

Basic techniques in clay and glaze formation, advanced wheel throwing 
and hand forming. Laboratory fee: Art 131, $45; Art 132, $45. oa 
Session: Art 131A and 132A—MTWTHF 1-4 pm; Art 131B and 132 | 


MTWThF 6:30-9:30 pm. 


137 Workshop in Materials, Methods, and Techniques (3) 


Drawing in charcoal, crayon, and pen; painting and preparation of 
caustic, fresco buono, oil, watercolor, polymer, sei 
hic techniques in woodcut, engraving, etching; cs 
mosaic. Materials 


grounds in tempera, en 
mixed techniques; grap 
eling in clay and carving in wood and stone; 
model fee, $2. Second Session: MTWThF 1-4 pm. 


143-44 Serigraphy (3-3) 
Advanced problems in seri 
Prerequisite: Art 57-58. 
Art 144—MTWThF 1-4 pm. 


graphy; emphasis on its aesthetic possibi n; 
First Session: Art 143—MTWThF 9- 


153 Graphics Il (3) «cité: 
Advanced relief, intaglio, and other composite processes. Prerequis! 
Art 57-58. Second Session: MTWThF 9 12 am. 
157-58 Graphics MI (3-3) ae Att | 
Exploration of combined techniques and mixed media. Prereguis rr 
153-54. First Session: Art 157A (CSA) and 158 (CSA)—M 
9-12 am. Second Session: 157B -MTWThF 1-4 pm. 


159-60 Drawing II (3-3) CSA 
Development of drawing. Individual study, application and 
drawing. First Session: Art 159 and 160—MTWThF 6:30- 

161 Fundamentals of Photography (3) CSA « on & 
Study of the fundamental techniques of photography; emphasi HF 1A 
ative expression. Laboratory fee, $25. First Session: 1 
pm. 

179-80 Sculpture II (3-3) CSA orl fee! 
Concepts of sculpture; new materials and developments. Labor? MT" 
Art 179, $20; Art 180, $20. First Session: Art 179 an 


ThF 9-12 am. 


189—90 Sculpture III (3-3) CSA 
Advanced study concentrating on relevance of scal r ] 
tionship of sculpture to the environment. Laboratory ee: 12 9 

Art 190, $20. First Session: Art 189 and 190—MTWThF 9- 
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191 Advanced Photography (3) CSA 


Advanced problems in photography; emphasis on creative expression and 


individual development. Laboratory fee, $25. First Session: MTWThF 
9-12 am 


231 Design IV (3) 


New media and techniques in three-dimensional design. First Session: 
MTWThF 9-12 am. 
265-66 Painting IV (3-3) CSA 
Creative painting; students encouraged to work on independent projects 
as well as assigned problems. First Session: Art 265A and 266A 
MTWThF 1-4 pm; Art 265B and 266B—MTWTHF 6:30-9:30 pm. 
275 Painting V (3) 


Second Session: MTWThF 9 12 am 


279-80 Sculpture IV (3-3) CSA 


Laboratory fee: Art 279, $20: Art 280, $20. 


First Session: Art 279 
and 280—MTWThF 9-12 am. 


281 Sculpture V (3) CSA 


Laboratory fee, $20. First Session: MTWThF 9-12 am. 


EB. une 
“logical Sciences 


H, Desmond, Chairman 


J - . 
Partmental prerequisite: B Sc 11-1 
"BSroup courses in Biology, 
Instructor, 


2 or equivalent is prerequisite to all sec- 
Botany, and Zoology, except by permission of 


3-4 Introductory Biology for Nonscience Majors (3-3) 


Survey of biological Principles; emphasis on man as a functional organ- 
ism in his environment. Material fee, $12 each session. First Session: 
B Sc 3; Second Session: B Sc 4. MTW 6-9 pm; Th 6-7 pm. 


!1-12 Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4—4) 


Biological principles and problems designed to furnish a base for ad- 
vanced studies in biology and related sciences. Material fee, $15 each 
session. First Session: B Sc 11; Second Session: B Sc 12. MTWThF 
9:40 am-1 pm. 

127 Genetics (4) : 
Introductory course. Basic aspects of transmission of genetic traits with 
Particular reference to the chemical basis of heredity and gene action. 
Material fee, $12. First Session: MTWThF 9:40 am-12:30 pm. 

145 Introduction to Vertebrate Embryology (3) 


Origin and early development of the individual, formation of organ sys- 
tems. Emphasis on the frog, chick, and pig, with reference to the human 
embryo. Material fee, $12. First Session: MTWThF 6-8:50 pm. 


299- 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


163 Human Physiology (4) 


Introduction to the function of organ systems of the human body. Ma- 
terial fee, $15. Prerequisite for science majors: B Sc 11-12. Prerequisite 
for Physical Education majors: B Sc 3-4. Second Session: MTW ThF 
6-8:50 pm 


171 Undergraduate Research (arr.) 


Admission by permission of the staff member concerned. May be re 
peated for credit. Material fee, $15. Both sessions. 


295 Research (arr.) 


Investigation of special problems. May be repeated for credit. Both 
sessions. 
300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
Both sessions 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) : 
] exam- 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy genera 


ination. May be repeated for credit. Both sessions. 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) edit 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for cre 
Both sessions. 


Business Administration Non 


H.R. Page, Chairman 


51 Introduction to Business (3) 


Structure, activities, and problems of business enterprise; 
to the individual and to society; careers in business. 
MTWTh 1:10-2:50 pm. 


its contributio" 
First Session 


102 Fundamentals of Management (3) 


Planning, organizing, directing, coordinating, and controlling ac 
the administrative unit; evolution of management thinking. 
Session: MTWTh 1:10-2:50 pm. 


tivities ol 
econ 


105 Personnel Management (3) 


The labor force and labor markets. Industrial personnel à : 
programs, organizations and policy in personnel activities. 
Session: MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. 


wer 
, manpo" 
and 1 J „cond 


118 Introduction to Data Processing (3) oriente 
A ' , ent 
Basic data processing principles and methods. A manageme co utet 
introduction to the fundamentals, potentials, and problems C controllins 
based data processing as a tool for record-keeping, — 
and decision-making First Session: MTWTh 4:10-5:50 pm. 


131 Business Finance (3) nts a 


A a a ete n jireme 
Techniques of the financial manager in analyzing capital pt sset MA 
methods of acquiring funds; planning efficient use of — ital budg? 
agement, financial analysis, short-term sources of funds, Cap 
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ing, long-term sources of funds, stockholder 
planning Extensive use of 


Math 30, 31. Stat 51. 


141 Basic Marketing Management (3) 


Introduction to marketing 
total economy 


relationships, long-range 
problems. Prerequisite: Acct 1 -2, Econ 1, 
Second Session: MTWTh 3:10-4:50 pm. 


and marketing management in 
and business management 
retailing, wholesaling. 
with emphasis on m 


relation to our 
, consumer and demand analysis, 
major marketing management problems and policies 
ajor decision areas and tools. Prerequisite: Econ 1-2. 
First Session MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm 

161 Commercial Law: Contracts, Sales, Agency, Bailments (3) 
First Session MTWTh 7:35-9:15 pm. 


2 Commercial Law: Negotiable Instruments, Property, Mortgages (3) 
Second Session MTWTh 7:35-9:15 pm 


225 Seminar: Manufacturing Production (3) 


of production technology, including new manufacturing proc- 
esses, materials, products, equipment, and 
emerging technology 
tures, 


Examination 


facilities. Implications of 
1 managing the production function. Cases, lec- 
and individual student research. Prerequisite: B Ad 181 or per- 
mission of instructor Second Session: MWF 6:10-8 pm. 


Financial Decision-making (3) 
Functions and objectives Of fina 
Problems of internal 


ncial management, asset management, 
financial analysis, rate-of-return analysis, financial 
oblems of capital demand and supply. Prerequisite: Acct 
First Session: MWF 8:10-10 pm. 


forecasting, pr 


115 or equivalent; B Ad 131. 


N 
w 
— 


International Business Finance (3) 


Case development 


and analysis of problems in international business fi- 
nance 


Impact of the ev olving international payments system on business. 
Prerequisite B Ad 131 or equivalent First Session: MWF 4:10-6 pm. 


N 
Co 
-J 


Investment Analysis (3) 


Risk-reward analysis of security 
tional economy, 
folio 


investments including analysis of na- 


industry, company, and market introduction to port- 
. zation, 
management; heavy emphasis on theory, professional applicatior 


and computer methods Prerequisite: B Ad 131. First Session: MWF 
6:10-8 pm 


N 
££ 


Advanced Marketing Management (3) 
Marketing 


: a 1 areas of 
management problems and policies in major decision areas c 
Product pla 


nning, channels of distribution, advertising, qum — 
i ; i i arketin 
sales promotior;, Pricing, and development of integrated marketing p 


R Second Ses- 
Erams, Tools useful in decision-making. Case analysis Se 
sion: MWF 6 10—8 pm 


N 
C^ 
A 


International 1 rade (3) 


, UP * foreign trade insti- 

Research, analysis. and discussion of public and private an = trade 
: ^ ae . eig é 

tutions: principles and theories of international trade; role of foreig 

and investment in 1 S 


hle nd ck Ying pa 
balance of payments; problems and changi pat 
terns in U 


S. trade in the Western Hemisphere. Guest speakers. Sec- 
ond Session: MW Ch 6:10-8 pm. 


50 SUMMER SESSIONS 


257 Operation of the Multinational Firm (3) 


Analysis and discussion of problems in intern: 
case method, including international market entry and ex 
ing policies, procedures, 
oping executives for international business. Prerequisite: 


ter's degree standing. 


259 Comparative Business Management (3) 


Primarily for doctoral students; open to M 
sion of instructor. Comparative 
agement systems in different countries 
tems. Special attention to generic ché 
terprises and how these are modified in differe 
these factors on the le 


and under differer 


business en 
Examination of the influence of 
development, social structure, history, and culture of a co 
on seminar reports and term papers. Prerequisite: Mgt 
First Session: MWF 4:10-6 pm. 


lent. 


279 Purchasing and Materials Management (3) 
Industrial purchasing and materi 
Organization and functions in materia 


| requirements, 
First Session: MWF 6:10-8 pm. 


Is management. 


282 Government Contract Administration (3) 
Surveillance over performance of contract. 
changes, suspension of work, default, 
the government, inspection, warranties, 
controversies on government contracts 


8 pm. 


284 Procurement Data Management (3) 
| Technical data and the procurement 
| tional relationships, contract-controlling documentatio' 
| rights in data, requirements determination 
federal policies, contractor interests. 
trol of changes. First Session: MWF 4:10-6 pm 


Rights 


procedures for 
Second Sessi 


| 291 Seminar: Business Management (3) 

Primarily for doctoral students. Research on variot 
ment as practiced in American industry. 
6 pm. 


298 Readings in Business (3) 
Supervised readings in selected fields w 
mission by permission of instructor. 


ithin business a¢ 


298B—as arranged. 


299 Thesis Seminar (3) 
Examination of thesis standards, research philosophy, 
First Session: MWF 8:10-10 pm. 


300 Thesis Research (3) 


Second Session. 


and problems of multinational companies; 


analysis of business practices an 


wacteristics of management 


als management principles : 


source selection, buying practices, policies, 


termination for the con 


process; organization 


Configuration manage 


May be repeated 
First Session: B Ad 298A—MWF 8:10-10 pm. Secon 


itional business by use of the 


pansion; operat- 
devel- 


advanced Mas- 


First Session: MWTh 6:10-8 pm. 


aster's candidates with permis 


d man 
Xt economic sys 
and O 
nt environments ( 
vel of economic 
untry. Emphas!’ 
201 or equiva 


and ethics. 


and obligations: 
venience o 

» settlement 
the n 6:10- 


on: 


d fun 


al an 


r rig 
n, patent dat? 


and the acquisition os cot 


ment: 


Second Session: 


` $ 

{ministration E 
] once ^ 

Sess 


for 4 
jon: P^ 


CHEMISTRY 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Business 
general examination. Mav 


be repeated for credit Both sessions 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Business Administration candid: 


peated for credit Both Sessions 


-hemistry 


R. Naeser, Chairman 


11-12 General Chemistry (4—4 

A year course: credit toward a degree at this l niversity given on comple- 

tion of Chem 12. Elementary course in general chemistry, including qual- 

one year of high school algebra. Labora- 

First Session: Chem 11; Second Session: 
pm; TTh 8:10-11:10 am 


itative analysis. Prerequisite 
tory fee, $18 each session. 


Chem 12. MWF 8:10 am-1 


22 Introductory Quantitative Analysis (4) 
Theory and practice of 


t quantitative analysis by classical volumetric and 
gravimetric 


methods and introduction to instrumental analysis. Prerequi- 
site: Chem 12. Laboratory fee, $18. First Session: MTWThF 8:10 
am-12:30 pm. 
31-52 Organic Chemistry (3—3) 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
tion of Chem 52. Chemistry of the compounds of carbon. Prerequisite: 
s ; RE fis " 
Chem 12 or 16 First Session: Chem 51; Second Session: Chem 52. 
MTWThF 8:10-9:40 am 


33-54 Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1—1) 
Laboratory complement of Chem 51-52. Prerequisite or concurrent rog 
istration: Chem 51-52. Prerequisite to Chem 54: Chem 53. Laboratory 
fee, $12 each 


session First Session: Chem 53; Second Session: Chem 
54. MWF 9:50 am-1 pm 


110 Introduction to Physical Chemistry (3) 


lopics include chemical thermodynamics, chemical kinetics, electrochem- 
istry, solution chemistry, membrane and phase equilibria, and others. Not 
Open to chemistry majors. May not be taken for credit by students who 
; ree rere j- 
have received credit for ¢ hem 111-12 or an equivalent course. Prerequi 
Site: Chem 16 or 22: Math 31; Phys 2; or permission of instructor. 
A 6-week course, June 15 to July 28: MTWThF 6-7 pm 
A 
*95 Research (arr.) 
Research on problems approved by the staff. Open to qualified students 
With advanced training May be repeated for credit not to exceed a total 


of 8 semester hours. Laboratory fee, $7.50 a semester hour Both 
Sessions, 


T 
300 Thesis Research (3 3) 
I 


aboratory fee, $18 each session Both sessions 


Administration 


Chinese | ad usc ees 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy cumulat 
examinations. May be repeated for credit. Both sessions. 


ive 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be re 


Both sessions. 


peated for credit. 


a 


Administered by the School of Public and International Affairs, B.M. Sapin, 


Dean 
Chung-wen Shih, Adviser 


5—6 Beginning Intensive Mandarin Chinese, Levels I-II (6-6) f 
Intensive beginners’ course in fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation 
with graded reading and practice in writing. Listening comprehension an 
oral practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite to Chin 6: Chin ? 5* 

Laboratory fee, $17.50 each session. June 14 to July A 

July 19 to August 20: Chin 6. Classroom—MTWThF g—11:45 

torial--MTWThF 12:45-1:35 pm, laboratory—MTWThF 1:45-2:3 


am, tW 


Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering ELS. 


A.M. Freudenthal, Acting Chairman 
EIGHT-WEEK COURSES—JUNE 14 TO AUGUST 6 


APPLIED SCIENCE 
59 Introductory Analytical Mechanics (4) 


Kinematics, statics, and dynamics of a particle, r 
a rigid body, geometrica ams: 
imics of rigid bodies — Ap 5 
Prerequisite* ^ 


va d 
statics and dynamics jy 
systems of particles, kinematics of tan 
parameters of rigid bodies, statics and dyna 
Introduction to Lagrangian-Hamiltonian formulations. 


113; Phys 31. MW 6:10-9:30 pm. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


131 Thermodynamics (3) „al view 

" . atistic® 

Fundamental thermodynamic concepts from classical and statist! hers?” 
. the first law 9 eq 


points; thermal equilibrium and temperature; 
analysis of thermodynamic syste 


and second law of thermodynamics, an 
irrent registration: 


ms. Approach ther” 
alysis of t 
Ap $ 59. 


dynamics, energy 
librium entropy 
dynamic systems. Prerequisite or conct 
TTh 6:10-8:40 pm. 


* Students register for Chin 6 on June 14. 


Classics 
LF, Latimer, Chairman 
COURSES IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


105 Survey of Classical Humanities (3) 


ae N "ra s. enic lyric, 
Representative masterpieces of Greek and Roman literature: epic, lyr 


dramatic, philosophical, and historical. First Session: MTWThF 9:40- 
11 am. 


108 Classical Mythology (3) 
Mythology of the Greeks and Romans from the creation of the world: 
tales of the gods, heroes, and great families that have influenced literature, 
art, and music Prerequisite: Engl 1, 2; or equivalent. First Session: 
MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm 


113 Greek and Roman Drama (3) 


Selected masterpieces of Greek and Roman tragedy and comedy. 
Second Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am 


127 Legacy of Greece and Rome (3) f : teret 
(Replaces Clas 125 The Legacy of Greece (3), and Clas 126 The ,eEgacy « 
Rome (3)) 

Study of our classical heritage, with emphasis on literature and art, po- 


litical institutions, and law and their influence in the Western — 
requisite: Clas 71, 72; or Clas 105: or Hist 39; or permission of instruc 


tor. Second Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 
"onomics Hi 
SNY Solomon, ¢ 'hairman 
n M 2, e 
Wpartmental prerequisite: Econ 1-2 is prerequisite to all other courses in Ecc 
Mmi s. 
l 


2 Principles of Economics (3-3) dk c Cag 
Survey of the major economic principles, institutions, a ang Session: 
Contemporary life. Econ 1 is prerequisite to Econ ^ MTWTh 5:45- 
Econ 1 Section A—MTWThF 9:40-11 am, Section amas 1:10-2:30 
7:25 pm. Second Session: Econ 1 Section C—M dei B—MTWTh 
pm; Econ 2 Section A—MTWThF 9:40-11 am, Section B—! 
5:45—7:25 pm 


10 


Intermediate Microeconomic Theory (3) 


"e 'sion: MIWThF 
Analysis of supply, demand, and pricing Pirat. Senn 
8:10-9:30 am. 


102 Intermediate Macroeconomic Theory (3) dg imas = 
y 1 Irs . 
Theories of national income determination and growth. 
MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm 


53 


54 SUMMER SESSIONS 


121 Money and Banking (3) 
Nature of money, credit, commercial b 
institutions in the U.S. monetary system. 
5:45-7:25 pm. 


181—82 International Economics (3-3) 
Econ 181: fundamentals of the monetary theory and pure theory of in- 
ternational trade. Econ 182: analysis of major contemporary problems 
including balance of payments, international liquidity, and economic de- 
velopment. First Session: Econ 181—MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm- 
Second Session: Econ 182—MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


anking, and the other financial 
Second Session: M 


195 Governmental and Industrial Economics (3) 
Navy Graduate Financial Management Pro- 


Limited to students in the 
gram. June 7 to July 30. 


217-18 Survey of Economics (3—3) 
For graduate students in fields other than Economics; not open to gradu 
ate students in Economics. Econ 217: price theory. Econ 218: incom, 

and employment theory. Second Session: Econ 217 -MWTh 6:107 

pm; Econ 218—TThF 9:10-11 am. 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
First Session: Econ 299-300. Second Session: Econ 300. 


*378 Seminar: Topics in Econometrics (3) 
primarily for doctoral candidates. A D 
c literature and special ra 
Second Session: MWTh 6: 


Limited to graduate students, 
search seminar covering current econometri 
Admission by permission of instructor 

8 pm. 


390 Seminar: International Economic Theory (3) i 
Limited to graduate students, primarily for doctoral candidates. Exam 
nation of recent contributions in this field. First Session: 
6:10-8 pm. 
l 398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) f 
' 2p ; ex 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
amination. May be repeated for credit. Both sessions. 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) edit 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for cf 
Both sessions. 
Education : 
H.G. Detwiler, Chairman i 
Departmental prerequisite: a degree from an accredited institution 1s Pr ratio? 
site to all third-group courses in Education. Adequate professional prep ours! 
is prerequisite to all third-group courses in Education except for those 
limited to students in the M.A.T. Program in Elementary Education. 


tics 


* An interdepartmental course offered b. 


y the departments of Economics and Statis 
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See also courses in Physical Education, pages 77—78, and in Spe- 
cial Education, pages 90—92. 


FIRST 3-WEEK WORKSHOP SESSION—JUNE 14 TO JULY 2 


Classes meet Monday through Friday. Each workshop course requires the full 
day: concurrent registration for another daytime course is not permitted. June 
l5 to 18—small group discussions, evening; June 21 to July 2—small group 
discussion and field work, afternoon. 

108 Human Development, Learning, and Teaching (3) 


Principles of effective teaching based on an understanding of human de- 


velopment and the nature of learning. Prerequisite: Psyc 22. A 6-week 
course, June 15 to July 23: lecture MW 6:40-9 pm; conference 6-6:40 
pm. 


112A Educational Measurement (3) 


Scope, needs, services to students, selection and construction of teacher- 
made tests, interpretation of tests for evidence purposes. Prerequisite: 
Educ 108 and 123. June 15 to 18: lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 21 to 
July 2: lecture 10:10-12 am; conference 9:10-10 am. 


*116 Elementary School Social Studies (3) 


Content, methods, materials, and activities essential in the elementary 


school curriculum. Prerequisite: Educ 108 and 123, or teaching expe- 
rience, June 15 to 18: lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 21 to July 2: 
lecture 8:10-10 am; conference 10:10-11 am. 


207 Curriculum Materials (3) 


For experienced teachers. Construction of courses of study and class- 
room teaching aids, with direct application to students’ situations. June 


15 to 18: lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 21 to July 2: lecture 8:10-10 am; 
conference 10:10-11 am 


219 Elementary School Classroom Procedures (3) 


Current classroom practices; emphasis on planning, unit teaching, tech- 
niques in discipline; individual and group evaluation techniques, resources 
for learning, providing for individual differences. June 15 to 18: lec- 
ture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 21 to July 2: lecture 10:10-12 am; conference 
9:10-10 am. 


245 School and Community (3) 


The school as an important member of a team of social agencies that 


builds the community. June 15 to 18: lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 
21 to July 2: lecture 10:10-12 am; conference 9:10-10 am. 


Foundations of Guidance and Personnel Services (3) 


Introductory survey: definitions, scope, principles, historical SUE NIS 
Organization, services, emerging trends, and issues. June 15 to 8: 
lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 21 to July 2: lecture 8:10-10 am; conference 
10:10-11 am. 


Cou; :duc 111. 
Ourse may not be taken by students who have completed or plan to enroll in Edu 


56 


Psyc 22 


SECOND 3-WEEK WORKSHOP SESSION—JULY 6 TO JULY 23 
Classes meet Monday through Friday. Concurrent registra 


time course is not permittec 
day—lecture and conference in the morning; small group 


work in the afternoon. 


* This course may not be taken by stud 


SUM MER SESSIONS 


255 Secondary Education (3) 
Current proposals for improvement of secondary education. June 15 
to 18: lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 21 to July 2: lecture 10:10-12 am; 


conference 9:10-10 am. 


257 Educational and Occupational Development (3) 
Theories of career development; structure of education, training, ? h 

in the United States; sources, forms, collection, evaluation, and dissemina- 

tion of educational-occupational information. June 15 to 18: lecture 

3:45-5:45 pm. June 2| to July 2: lecture 10:10-12 am; 


9:10-10 am. 


260 Secondary School Supervision (3) 

For experienced teachers and administrators with two Or more years of 

teaching experience. Review of modern supervisory concepts including 
practices followed in the operation of the school. June 15 to 18: 
ture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 21 to July 2: lecture 10:10-12 am; confer 
9:10-10 am. 


m Developments in Elementary School Social Studies (3) ; 
Research, techniques, materia 
y schoo soc! 


ence 


316 Curriculu 
For experienced educational personnel. 
and innovative programs relating to the effective elementar 

Admission by permission of instructor. 


2: lecture 8:10- 


June 21 to July 2: 10 25 


studies curriculum. 
to 18: lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. 


conference 10:10-11 am. 

336 Practicum in Reading (3) 
Supervised experience in testing 
mission by permission of instructor. 
23. 


S d : Ad: 
and teaching in the Reading Center. July 
A 6-week course, June 15 to 


380 Sensitivity Training: Laboratory Method (3) yred 
a j i á " ct 
A sensitivity learning experience in human relations using one d 
group experience, individual feedback, experimentation, and practic Jab” 
mission by permission of instructo! June 15 to 25: lecture " pl 
oratory 9:10-12 am and 1:10-5 pm. June 28 to July 2: indivi ue 


ects as assigned and conference. 


2A Introduction to Educational Psychology (3) "nm. 

. tip . ; an 
Consideration of individual and group differences, adjustments, June I 
psychology of learning in relation to education and training. — 0-12 an 
to 18: lecture 3:45 $:45 pm. June 21 to July 2: lecture 10:1 


conference 9:10-10 am. 


doy 
tion for another fyl 


i t 
i, because each workshop course requires d field 
discussion an 


*115 Elementary School Teaching of Reading (3) m. {0 
Introduction to methods, techniques, materials, and activities -: 108 aod 
a good elementary school reading program. Prerequisite: jl 

gdut 


„nroll in 
ents who have completed of plan to enre 
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123, or teaching experience. Lecture 10:10-12 am; conference 9:10— 
10 am. 


201 Seminar: International Education (3) 
(Formerly E luc 160 

Survey of foreign educational systems and cultures to develop world- 
mindedness related to selected foreign countries, Embassy resources will 


be utilized Lecture 9:10-11 am; conference 11:10-12 am. 
E 
206 The Curriculum (3) 

For experienced teachers. Curriculum development in subject areas, 


group consideration student problems Lecture 8:10-10 am; con- 
ference 10:10-11 am 


vf 
oI 


92 " . . 1 

443 Foundations of Reading Instruction (3) 
(Formerly Reading Problems 
Historical and psychological background; evaluation of recent methods, 
materials, and techniques in teaching reading; demonstrations of diag- 
nostic and teaching techniques. Lecture 10:10-12 am; conference 
3:10-10 am 

) . " . " 

^43 Human Relations in Education (3) 
Principles and practices in human relations between and among learner, 

Fi 10-12 am: 

teacher, other school personnel, and parents Lecture 10:10-12 am; 
conference 9:10-10 am 

253 


Analysis of the Individual for Purposes of Counseling (3) 


Detailed study of individual analysis and appraisal techniques. Develop- 
ment of systematic 


case study. Prerequisite: Educ 112 or equivalent. 
Lecture 10:10—1 


2 am; conference 9:10-10 am 


256 


Secondary Education (3) 


Current problems in each subject-matter field Lecture 8:10-10 am, 
conference 10:10-11 am 
Xo 
<85 Student Activities (3) 


> assemblies, 
Nature and purposes of selected activities—homeroom, clubs, assen 


test: J 
school publications, student council, interscholastic contest; T 0-10 12 
"Ponsorship, participation, finance, and evaluation. Lecture 10:10-12 


àm; conference 9 10-10 am 


"94 Counseling of Minority Groups (3) 


: > ing cul- 
Consideration of problems and approaches related to counseling cu 


h zi -ounseling 
tural and racial minorities in American society; emphasis on -— eling 
? 5 -rence 
the disadvantaged in urban areas Lecture 10:10-12 am; conferer 
9:10 10 am 


4 
357 | 
Mental Hygiene (3) 
Mental health problems: emphasis on needs of counselors, teachers, and 


Working with children and adolescents. Lecture 8:10-10 am; 
“Onference 10: 10-11 


Others 


am 

"s ntroducti . *^ 
i ction to Student Personnel Work (3) 
Student personnel services in American higher education. Personnel work 
Ps an Integral part of the college program; introduction to the literature 


the field Lecture 10:10-12 am; conference 9:10-10 am. 
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SIX-WEEK SESSION—JULY 6 TO AUGUST 13 


Enrollees fully employed who register for a course marked with a dagger (t) 


may not register for another course. 


112B Educational Measurement (3) 
This special section of Educ 112 is limited to students in the M.A.T. Pro- 
gram in Elementary Education. Scope, needs, services to students, selec- 
tion and construction of teacher-made tests, interpretation of tests for 
evidence purposes. Prerequisite: Educ 108 and 123. MW 1-3 pm. 


+113 Elementary School Art (3) 
For undergraduates in the elementary school curri 
methods. Material fee, $5. TTh 6-9 pm. 


culum. Materials and 


+123 Society and the School (3) 
Historical and social development of education at local, national, and in 
ternational levels; cooperation of the school with other community age? 
cies; functions of school personnel. TTh 6:40-9 pm; conference 


6:40 pm. 
152 Curriculum for Early Childhood (3) 


Admission by permission of instructor. 
6—6:40 pm. 


1217 Philosophy of Education (3) 


To help students formulate a personal philosophy 
1-3:20 pm; two conference hours as arranged. 


TTh 6:40-9 pm; conference 


MW 


of education. 


220 Elementary School Teaching Foundations (9) 
(Formerly Educ 107) 
Limited to students in the M.A.T. Program in Element y. 
block course, dealing with the content of traditional courses in educatio" 
psychology; history of education; human development, learning, t 
teaching; society and the school; introduction to elementary educatio, 
135 class hours, supplemented by field experience (August 3 ptem 
16). MTWTHhE 9-12 am; field work—1-4 pm. 


ary Education. A 


: b 
Achieving instructional ^ 
es, coordinating 
wF 1-2 Pm 


1229 Administration of Elementary Education (3) 


For experienced teachers and administrators. 
jectives, organizing and servicing teaching activiti 
and community life. TTh 1-3:20 pm; conference M 


:Aietrati 
sual materials; administf* 4 
nd use of such materia ous 
ference 


+233 Audio-visual Education (3) 
Selection, evaluation, and use of audio-vi 


problems in care, operation, maintenance, à 
equipment. Material fee, $7. MW 6:40-9 pm; two con 


as arranged. 


1261 Practicum in Guidance (3 to 6) nos 
Supervised practical instruction. Prerequisite: graduate work in gw 
ing. Admission by permission of Department Chairman. 


1:10-3 pm. 


+271 The Teacher and School Administration (3) 


; eg? 
Role of federal, state, and local administrative u school finance 


nits; 
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controls; school plant; public support; 
TTh 4:10-6 pm; 
+278 School Law (3) 


Sources and scope of school law: legal rights and responsibilities of 
teachers, pupils, and taxpayers. Other legal problems of major interest to 
the group. MW 6:40-9 pm; two conference hours as arranged. 


improving teaching conditions. 
two conference hours as arranged. 


+283 Higher Education in the United States (3) 


Development, scope, purposes, present status, programs, and trends in 
higher education in the United States. MW 6:40-9 pm; two confer- 
ence hours as arranged. 


293-94 Research and Independent Study (3-3) 


Individual research under guidance of a staff member. Program and con- 
ferences arranged with an instructor. 


1295 Research Methods and Procedures (3) 
Required of all candidates for graduate degrees in Education. To be taken 
early in the graduate program. Prerequisite: Educ 112 or equivalent. Sec- 
tion A: TTh 1:10-3:30 pm; two conference hours as arranged. Section 


B: MW 3:40-6 pm; two conference hours as arranged. Section C: MW 
6:40-9 pm; two conference hours as arranged. 


1296 Seminar: Educational Research (3) 


Analysis of scientific approaches to problems in education and evaluation 
of the application of research techniques. Required of all candidates for 
the Ed.D. degree. Prerequisite: Educ 295 or equivalent. MW 4:10- 
6 pm; two conference hours as arranged. 


1298 Seminar: Personnel Administration (3) 


Research: policies, rules and regulations, staff organizations, negotiations. 
TTh 6:40-9 pm; two conference hours as arranged. 


300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


Required of Master of Arts in Education candidates writing Master's 
theses. 


99... 


1301 Data Processing in Education (3) 


Machine accounting and computer technology for counselors, teachers, 
and administrators. TTh 6:40-9 pm; two conference hours as ar- 


ranged. 
1332 Curriculum for Early Childhood (3) 


Lecture and field. Language arts, science, mathematics, social studies, and 
the creative arts, emphasizing adaptation to skills and needs of the young 
child; review of new programs. TTh 6:40-9 pm; conference 6-6:40 
pm. 


1373 The Junior-Community College (3) 
Development, organization, curriculum, role, issues, and problems of the 
junior-community college. MW 6:40-9 pm; conference 6-6:40 pm. 
1390 Legal Problems in Higher Education (3) 


Investigation of legal problems in higher education related to administra- 
tion, students, faculty, and academic program. ITh 6:40-9 pm; con- 
ference 6-6:40 pm. 
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THIRD 3-WEEK WORKSHOP SESSION—JULY 26 TO AUGUST 13 


urrent registration for another day- 


Classes meet Monday through Friday. Conc 
the full 


d, because each workshop course requires 


time course is not permitte 
day—lecture and conference in the morning; small group discussion and field 
work or laboratory in the afternoon. 
114 Elementary School Music (3) 
the elementary school curriculum. Materials and 


For undergraduates in 
methods. Prerequisite: 
ence 9:10-10 am. 


Psyc 1 and 22. Lecture 10:10-12 am; con er 


*117 Elementary School Science (3) 
Content, methods, materials, and activities essential in the elementary 
school curriculum. Prerequisite: Educ 108 and 123, or teaching expe 

rience. Lecture 8:10-10 am; conference 10:10-11 am. 


*128 Children's Literature (3) 


Newer books for children an 
ture to child development, children's origina 


8:10-10 am; conference 10:10-11 am. 


d the children's classics, contribution of — 


] expressions. 


208 Human Development (3) a 
Contribution of various disciplines to an understanding of human 
velopment throughout the life span; emphasis on practical implications 
relevant research. Lecture 8:10-10 am; conference 10:10-11 


213 History of Education (3) 
European backgrounds of American education. 
conference 3:10-4 pm. 


Lecture 1:10-3 pam 


216 Education of Slow-learning Children (3) ai 
Identification, nature, and needs of slow-learning elementary and jun 
high school children. Emphasis on diagnosis and treatment O 
difficulties. Lecture 8:10-10 am; conference 10:10-11 am. 


231 Secondary School Classroom Procedures (3) m 
Current classroom practices: teacher-pupil planning, edu. 
initiatory and culminating activities, individual and group e Lect 
techniques, teaching aids, etc.; review of recent literature. 
8:10-10 am; conference 10:10-11 am. 


258 Techniques of Counseling (3) d” 
Intensive study of educational and psychological processes involv” jot 

counseling interviews. Vocational, educational, and personal bes y 
Prerequisite: 12 semester hours in testing and guidaD"" 1 


problems. 
cluding Educ 253 and 251. Lecture 10:10-12 am; conferen 
10 am. 
272, The Teacher and School Supervision (3) T 


Nature, organization, human relationships, and techniques. 
10:10-12 am; conference 9:10-10 am. 

1! 
roll in BAY 


* This course may not be taken by students who have completed or plan to en 
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317 Curriculum Developments in Elementary School Science (3) 
For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, materials, 
and innovative programs relating to the effective elementary school science 


curriculum. Admission by permission of instructor. Lecture 8:10-10 
am; conference 10:10-11 am. 


376 Student Personnel Work with College Groups (3) 


Principles and procedures of personnel work with campus groups. Pro- 
motion, limitation, and coordination of campus group activities; develop- 


ment of student leadership. Lecture 10:10-12 am; conference 9:10- 
10 am. 


Electrical Engineering and Computer Science 
VK. Kahn, Chairman 
"IGHT-.WEEK COURSES—JUNE 14 TO AUGUST 6 

198 Research (1 to 3) 


Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. Prerequisite: 
junior or senior status. 


298 Research (arr.) 
Research as arranged. May be repeated for credit. 
A 
499-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


"ibineering Administration and Operations Research 


" 
H. Marlow, Chairman 

Is, 

Hr. w EEK COURSES—JUNE 14 TO AUGUST 6 


115 Probabilistic and Statistical Methods in Engineering (3) 


Solution of engineering problems using sets and functions; probability 
models; distributions and functions; statistical concepts and methods, in- 


cluding hypothesis testing, correlation, and regression. Prerequisite: Math 
32. MW 3:10-5:40 pm. 


N12 Engineering Administration (3—3) À 
Comprehensive and systematic study of the administrative process with em- 
phasis on industrial, scientific, and engineering environments. Planning: 
Objectives, prediction, policies, plans and characteristics of plans. Organ- 
izing: theory of organization, structure, authority, specialization, delega- 
tion, staff and committees. Directing: leadership, managing human and 
material resources. Controlling: setting standards, evaluating perform- 
ance, using system feedback data for correction and improvement. 

E Ad 211: TTh 6:10-8:40 pm; E Ad 212: MW 3:10-5:40 pm. 
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269 Elements of Decision Making and Problem Solving (3) 
History and orientation of operations research; concept of quantitative 
decision making; decision criteria under certainty, risk, and uncertainty: 
game theory; utility; the time factor; replacement models. Prerequisite: 
E Ad 115 or equivalent. MW 6:10-8:40 pm. 


270 Survey of Operations Research Methods (3) 
Basic concepts and techniques of operations research as applied to prob- 
lems in industrial, governmental, and military decision making. Simula- 
tion, Monte Carlo techniques; allocation models including the simplex 
procedure of linear programming, transportation and assignment models, 
queuing theory, inventory theory. Prerequisite: E Ad 115 or equivalent. 


TTh 3:10-5:40 pm. 


English Ep 


G.E. McCandlish, Chairman 


Board English Composition Achievement Tes 
on may be assigned to Engl 1x or may b 
in vocabulary, spelling, grammar, standard usage, and writing skill, 
placement in either Engl 1x or 1. Students whose scores indicate mark 
periority will be allowed to waive the Engl 1 requirement. bS 
All students enrolled in curricula leading to Bachelor’s degrees in Columbia 
who are required to take one year of English composition à "val 

English, Classics, French, German, Italian, Slavic, OF Spat 
f Engi 1 or 1x, both semesters of one 9 


Students whose College t scores 
suggest inadequate preparati 


College ( 
year of literature in 
ish) will follow the sequence o 
introductory literature courses, and Engl 40. dents 
Engl 2 is the second half of the six-hour composition requirement of stude 
not required to follow the Columbian College of Arts and Sciences sequence: . 
Departmental prerequisite: Engl 1 or 1x is prerequisite to all other courses j 
English. One of the following six-hour courses—Engl 51-52, 71-72, oF 
92: Clas 71-72; Fren 51-52; Germ 51-52; Ital 51-52; Slav 91-92; O! 1t 
51—52—is prerequisite to all second-group courses in English except Engl 


and Engl 161-62. 


LE acc 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 

A English for Foreign Students (3) "m 
Reading and writing to assist the foreign student in overcoming amma 
cies in the use of English. Special attention to spelling, syntax, A 
idiom, and vocabulary. $-7:25 pn 


ie 


, 


First Session: M IWTh 5:45 


B English for Foreign Students (3) 
For second-semester foreign students not ready for Engl 1. Wiens 
expository paragraphs and themes; outlining; reading for compr 
vocabulary, and style. First Session: MTWTh 7:35-9:15 pm. | 


| English Composition (3) 
Analysis and practice of expository techniq 
development, organization, and coherence; library 
First Session: MTWThFE 9:40-11 am. 


: un 
ues with emphasis Of cedi 
researc pr 
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2 English Composition (3) 


For second-semester freshmen not following Columbian College sequence. 
Readings and practice in expository and argumentative techniques; re- 
search practice. Credit not given to students with credit for Engl 40. 
Prerequisite: Engl 1 or 1x Second Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 
40 English Composition (3) 
Second half of the 6-hour English Composition course required of Co- 
lumbian College students. Critical analysis and practice in expository 
and argumentative techniques; research practice. Credit not given to stu- 
dents with credit for Engl 2. Prerequisite: Engl 1 or 1x and both se- 
mesters of one of the introductory literature courses. Second Session: 


MTWThF 9:40-11 am 
NGLISH LITERATI RE 


51-52 Introduction to English Literature (3-3) 


Historical survey. Prerequisite: Engl 1 or Ir. First Session: Engl 51; 
Second Session: Engl 52. MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 
111 Medieval English Literature—Exclusive of Chaucer (3) 
First Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 
127 Shakespeare (3) 
First Session: As arranged, 
129 The Earlier 17th Century (3) 


Poetry and prose to 1660, exclusive of Milton. First Session: MTW 
ThF 1:10-2:30 pm 


130 Milton (3) 


Second Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


133 The Romantic Movement (3) 
Survey of poetry and prose, 1780-1830 Second Session: MTWIhF 
1:10-2:30 pm 

229 Studies in English Literature, 1600—1660 (3) 


Chief figures exclusive of Milton. First Session: as arranged. 


234 Studies in the Romantic Movement (3) 
Second Session: MWTh 4:10-6 pm 


lp... 
RICAN LITERATURE 


1-72 Introduction to American Literature (3—3) 


Historical survey. Engl 71: from beginnings to the Civil War. Engl 72: 
from the Civil War to present. Prerequisite: Engl 1 or ix. Fin 
Session: Engl 71; Second Session: Engl 72. MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 
63. 1 
764 Major American Poets (3-3) 


Advanced critical study of significant writers and rajeg PLN: 
from beginnings through the 19th century. Engl 164: the —; ^ vedi 
First Session Engl 163; Second Session: Engl 164. MTWThF 11:10 am- 


12:30 pm 
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170 The American Short Story (3) 


Historical development of the short story in America. 
MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


Second Session: 


171 Major American Writers (3) 


First Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


177 Contemporary American Literature (3) 


First Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


268 Seminar: American Fiction (3) 


William Faulkner. Second Session: MWF 6:10-8 pm. 


281 Seminar: Early American Literature (3) 


French 


(Formerly Seminar; American Colonial Literature) 
Same as AmCv 281. First Session: as arranged. 


— n 


Administered by the Department of Romance Languages and Literatures, 
J.F. Burks, Chairman 


Placement Examination: a standardized placement examination given 
registration is required of all entering students who wish to continue in 


befor 


the language begun in high school. Upon completion of the examination, pasi 
ment is made to the appropriate course, with credit assigned on the usu 


Departmental prerequisite: Fren 3—4 or 6, or equivalent, is required 


s 
(Fren 7; 


52 or 91-92 is recommended) às prerequisite to all second-group COU 


French. 


1-2 First-year French (3-3) 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given Of "yr 
pletion of Fren 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, gran ac 
composition, reading of modern French prose. Aural training, oral p 
tice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a session. NT 
Session: Fren 1; Second Session: Fren 2. Classroom—MTWThF 9: 


am, laboratory—MTh 11 :10-12 am. 


3-4 Second year French (3-3) p 


12 French Conversation and Composition (Intensive) (6) 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on cone 
tion of Fren 4. Conversation, grammar, composition, reading 1. ^ of 
French prose, introduction to French civilization. Aural trainin ‘ym 
practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite: Fren 1-2, 2x, Of two d 
of high school French. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a session. .— FI f 
sion: Fren 3; Second Session: Fren 4. Classroom—MTWThF 11: 
12:30 pm, laboratory—MTh 10:10-11 am. 


Intensive course which covers material of Fren 9—10. Two class E 
and one laboratory meeting every day. Laboratory fee, $25. f 
Session: classroom—MTWThF 9:40-11 am and 1:10-2:30 pm» 

tory—MTWThF 99:30 am. 
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49 French for Graduate Students (0) 


For graduate 


students preparing for reading examinations. 
credit. Tu 


No academic 
ition fee, $222 First Session: MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. 
129 Contemporary French Literature (3) 


First Session MTWTHF 1:10 30 pm 


193 Cours de Style (3) 


Advanced grammar, composition. and stylistics. Open to both advanced 


undergr: 


uate and graduate students. Recommended for majors and 
teachers of French First Session: MTWThF 4:10—5:30 pm. 

256 19th Century French I iterature (3) 
l'opic for summer Flaubert First Session: MWTh 4:10—6 pm. 

295 Independent Reading and Research in French Literature (arr.) 


For 


for credit 


students Preparing for the Master of Arts degree May be repeated 
First Session 
299 Thesis Research (3) 

First Session 


"Ography and Regional Science 
M F 


"* Gordon, Chairman 


51 Introduction to Geography (3) 


General survey of the Various systematic, physical, and human fields of 
geography which play a role in the analysis and interpretation of man- 


environment relationships in both spatial and ecological contexts. 
Second Session: MTW IhF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


52 World Regional Patterns (3) 
Emphasis on spatial aspects of man's activities within a world regional 
Iramework First Session: MTWTRhF 11:10 am 12:30 VA 


141 Urban Settlement (3) 


Consideration of city sizes; functions and locations within a system of 
emphasis on the physical and functional internal structure of the 
“ity, including residential. commercial, and industrial patterns. Analysis 
Of the changing nature of cities and of resulting urban problems. 

First Session: M ['WThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm 


144 Environmental Adaptation (3) 
Basic 


Cities: 


* , a is 
considerations of the man environment relationship with emphasi 


On bioclimatological responses, disease ecology, nutritional demands and 
land capabilities, the creation of micro-environments, environmental per- 
~<Ptual processes as well as diffusion processes First Session: MTW 
Thi 1:10—2 30 pm 


l . . 
45 Cultural Ge ' 
i . s 
Analysis of relationships between culture and environment; emphasi 

on 


: : MTWThF 
Spatial and ecological considerations First Session: M 
9:40-11 am, 


ography (3) 


the 
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146 World Political Geography (3) 
Analysis of the interrelationships between the political community and 
the human and physical environment. Second Session: M 
1:10-2:30 pm. 
155 Africa (3) 
First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 
189—90 Readings in Geography (arr.) 
Both sessions. 
295 Research (arr.) 
] Both sessions. 
299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
Both sessions. 
| Geology — — < saie lan LE 


Geza Teleki, Chairman 


1-2 Introductory Geology (3-3) " 
Survey covering the principles of geology. Laboratory fee, $12 each "4 
sion. First Session: Geol 1; Second Session: Geol ĝi j 


am-1 pm. 
103 Development of Scientific Thought (3) 
Second Session: MTWTh 9:40-11:20 am. 
Earth and Ocean Sciences (3) 


147 Chemical Geology in the m 
Introduction to geochemical and chemical principles involved in the beo 
standing of geological systems, and their application to contemp? ory 
problems in oceanology, pollution, and mineral exploration. xd 
fee, $12. Second Session: MTWTh 9:40 am 12:45 pm. 

295 Research (arr.) "m 
Research on problems approved by the Staff. Open to qualified stu ios 
with advanced training. May be repeated for credit. Both sess 

299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
First Session: Geol 299; Second Session: Geol 300. 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) T 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gener? 
amination. May be repeated for credit. Both sessions. 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) red 

d for © 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeate 


Both sessions. 


Germanic Languages and Literatures 


Carl Steiner, Chairman 


Placement Examination: a stand 
5 required of all entering 
‘gun in high school. 
Made to the appropri 


ardized examination given before registration 
students who wish to continue in college the language 
Upon completion of the examination, assignment is 
ale course, with credit assigned on the usual basis. 


1—2 First-year German (3-3) 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on com- 
pletion of Germ 2 


2. Essentials of German grammar; translation of easy 


Aural-oral practice in language laboratory Laboratory fee, $17.50 
each session. First Session: Germ 1: Second Session: Germ 2. Class- 


room: MTWThF 6-7:20 pm Laboratory: Section M—MTh 5-5:50 pm; 
Section N—MTh 7:30-8:20 pm. 


prose. 


3—4 Second-year German (3-3) 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on com- 
pletion of Germ 4. Selections from modern German prose; continuation 
and review of grammar. Aural-oral practice in language laboratory. Lab- 
oratory fee, $17.50 each session. Prerequisite: Germ 1-2 or two years of 
high school German. First Session: Germ 3: Second Session: Germ 4. 


Classroom: MTWThF 7:35-8:55 pm. Laboratory: Section M—MTh 5- 
5:50 pm; Section N—MTh 6:30-7:20 pm 


47 Beginning German for Reading Examination Candidates (0) 
Specifically for graduate students with little or 
paring for reading examinations. N 
First Session: Section A 


no German who are pre- 
© academic credit. Tuition fee, $222 
MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm (for majors in the 
Humanities and Social Sciences); Section B—MTW1 h 7:35-9:15 pm (for 
majors in Mathematics and Natural Scie 


nces ). 

49 German Readings for Nonmajor Students (3) 
Primarily for graduate students preparing for reading examinations. Un- 
dergraduates admitted with permission of instructor. No academic credit 
for graduate students. Prerequisite: Germ 4 or Germ 47, or equivalent. 
Second Session: Section A— -MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm (for majors in the 


Humanities and Social Sciences); Section B—MTWTh 7:35-9:15 pm (for 
majors in Mathematics and Natural Sciences). 


att Care Administration 


4 ` À e. r 
"n Gintzig, Chairman 


270 Research in Health Care Administration (3) 
Field research. Primarily for doctoral candidates; open to other graduate 
students with consent of instructor. Both sessions. 
. 285 Readings in Health Care Administration (3) 


Supervised readings in some special areas or subdivisions of health care 
administration. Primarily for doctoral candidates: open to other students 
by arrangement. Both sessions. 
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293 Hospital Residency I (3) 
First third of the twelve-month residency, beginning June 1 or July 1 of 
each year, has four major objectives: work experience under à qualifi 
preceptor; periodic seminars with University staff; periodic written prog 


ress reports of work accomplished; and a final written report of à major 
investigation. Sections A, B, C, and D. 
296 Hospital Residency II (3) 
or July ! of 


First third of the twelve-month residency, beginning June 1 
each year. For selected students who take a second year of residency- 


History EL 


R.P. Sharkey, Chairman 


Departmental prerequisite: Hist 39-40 or 91-92 is prerequisite to courses 108 


through 158 and 187 through 196; Hist 71—72, to courses 167 through I5 
either Hist 39-40, 71-72, or 91-92, to courses 162 through 166. Prerequis” 


to Hist 105-6 is either Hist 39—40, 91-92, or à background in à science. e 
dents may waive one or more of the prerequisite courses by passing a allege 


f 600 or above on the 


mental waiver examination, by attaining scores o o 
r by good performance 


Entrance Examination Board Achievement tests, 0 
Advanced Placement Examinations. 
Prerequisite to all third-group History courses: 


preparation and consent of instructor. g-grouP 
Prerequisite to all fourth-group History courses: the appropriate second-gr 


preparation and consent of instructor. Fourth-group History courses are 
ited to graduate students; but they are primarily for doctoral candidates 


T 
the appropriate second-grouP 


39-40 European Civilization in Its World Context (3-3) iura 
Primarily for freshmen. Hist 39: political, social, economic, and meat 
history from ancient times to early modern era. Hist 40: reris 39- 
modern era to present. Students cannot receive credit for both e pis 
40 and 91-92. First Session: Hist 39—MTWThF 9:40-11 1pWTbE 
40A—MTWTRhF 9:40-11 am. Second Session: Hist 40B— 
9:40-11 am. 

71—72 Introduction to American History (3—3) d cul 

an 


Primarily for sophomores. Hist 71: political, social, economic, io 
tural forces of the United States in their world setting from 14 (TW bf 
Hist 72: from 1861 to present. First Session: Hist N : 
1:10-2:30 pm; Hist 72A—MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. Second 9» po 
Hist 71B—MTWThF 9:40-11 am; Hist 72B.-MTWThF 1:10-^ 


*127 Theories of History (3) 
Critiques of philosophies of history: idea of progress, hist 
lian-Marxian dialetic, cyclical, and social-scientific views. 
problems of historical knowledge. First Session: 
am-12:30 pm. 


oricis™, Hee 
Contem ji; 


* An interdepartmental course offered by the departments of History and Philosophy. 


HISTORY 69 
150 European Diplomatic History since 1890 (3) 
The European state system; 
Congress of Vienna: emph 
and their Statesmen 


diplomatic practices and relations since the 
asis On policies and actions of the great powers 
Students who have received credit for Hist 157 can- 


not receive credit for Hist 150. Second Session: MTWThF 1:10. 2:30 
pm 


175 U.S. Political History (3) 
To the Civil War. Second Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 

182 U.S. Diplomatic History since 1898 (3) 
Tendencies toward isolation, expansion, and collectivism: disputes with 
foreign countries and their settlement: activities of American secretaries 
of state and diplomatic agents. First Session: MTWThF 11:10 am- 
12:30 pm. 


184 Canada and the United States (3) 
Historical background and main trends in the rel: 


lish-speaking peoples of North America. 
9:40-11 am. 


itionship of the two Eng- 
First Session: MTWThF 
185 Representative Americans (3) 

Significant and pivotal personalities in government, 


business, science, reli- 
gion, journalism, the arts, and social reform. Second Session: MTW 
ThF 8:10-9:30 am. 


187 History of Modern China (3) 
Second Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. (See Russian-East Asian 


Studies program, pages 35-37.) 


188 History of Chinese Communism (3) 
First Session: MTWTHF 11: 


10 am-12:30 pm. (See Russian-East Asian 
Studies prog 


ram, pages 35-37.) 


194 History of the Modern Ne 


ar East (3) 
Beginning with 


Napoleon's invasion of Egypt. Interaction of Europe with 
Western Asia, emph 


asis on such international issues as the Turkish Straits, 
Suez, Anglo-French imperialism; Turkish, Balkan, Arab, and Jewish na- 
tionalism, and the recent Soviet intrusion into the area. First Session: 
MTWThF 9:40-11 am 
niii. 
03-4 Research Seminar (3-3) 


Prerequisite: Departmental approval. First Session: Hist 203; Second 
Session: Hist 204. 


275 Research Seminar: U.S. Political History (3) 
Prerequisite: Hist 175 


76 or equivalent. Second Session: MWF 11:10 
àm-] pm. 


?86 Research Seminar: Early American History (1607-1828) (3) 


Prerequisite: Hist 170, 175, or 181; or equivalent. First Session: MWF 


1:10-3 pm. 


791 Research Seminar: 20th Century Problems—Era of World War I (3) 
First Session: TTh 11:10 am 2 pm. 
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293 Research Seminar: the Modern Near East (3) 
Prerequisite: Hist 193 or equivalent. Second Session: TTh 3-5:40 pm. 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
First Session: Hist 299; Second Session: Hist 300. 


372 Readings in American Social History (3) 
Second Session: TTh 2:10-5 pm. 

387 Readings in the History of Sino-Soviet Relations (3) 
First Session: MWF 1:10-3 pm. (See Russian-East Asian Studies 
gram, pages 35-37.) 

396 Readings in Modern Far Eastern History (3) 


Second Session: MWF 6:10-8 pm. (See Russian 
gram, pages 35-37.) 


pro 


-East Asian Studies pro 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) " 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
Both sessions. 


n-East 


For information concerning the special program in Russia 
Asian Studies, see pages 35-37. 


Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies _ — 
$ 

For information concerning the Russian-East Asian Studies program, see past 

35-37. 

Journalism vb acr mr eet 


R.C. Willson, Chairman 


72 Introduction to Mass Communication (3) 
(Formerly Journalism in American Society) 
Mass media, problems of contemporary journalism, emphasis or 30 p? 
government relations. Second Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12: 

ww 


ig- 


111 Reporting (3) 
Gathering, evaluating, and writing news. 
9:40-11 am. 


150 News Coverage in Washington (3) 


A survey of the way news is gathered and reported in the Nations iif 
tal by wire services, newspaper bureaus, and the local dailies. Feri 
to major news centers; practice coverage. Second Session: 

11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


Second Session: 


law 


A list of courses to be offered during the summer of 1971 at the National Law 
"nter will be available in a Law Center announcement scheduled to be issued 
Wing January 1971. Copies of this announcement may be obtained from the 
ational Law Center. 


lanagement Science 
Sa s trs. 


AL, Holland, Chairman 
*201 Advanced Administrative 


Advanced course in administration emphasizing principles and practices 
common to administrative units of all kinds. First Session: Section 
A—MWF 4:10-6 pm; Section B—MWF 6:10-8 pm. Second Session: 
Section C—MWF 6:10-8 pm. 


Management (3) 


203 Mathematics for Management (3) 
Mathematical concepts employed in the solution of management prob- 
lems. Applications of analytical geometry, functions, elements of calculus, 
and linear algebra to optimization problems. Prerequisite: algebra. 
First Session: MWF 4:10—6 pm. 


204 Quantitative Factors in Administration (3) 


Survey of quantitative techniques used in the sol 
Problems. Potentials and limitations of m 


areas for their application. Topics include probability, statistical decision 
theory, linear programming, waiting line, inventory replacement models. 


First Session: Section A—MWF 6:10-8 pm. Second Session: Section 
B—MWF 8:10-10 pm. 


ution of management 
athematical models and proper 


207 Human Behavior in Organizations (3) 


Individual, group, intergroup, 
ment; application of social sci 
applications emphasized, 
pm. 


and other human behavior and develop- 
ence research to administration. Practical 
First Session: Section A—TTh 6:30-9:30 
Second Session: Section B—MWFE 8:10-10 pm. 

218 Survey of Data Processing (3) 


A management-oriented presentation of the 
trends in computer hardware and software i 

and development, organizational impact, and effective management; mile- 
Stones of the past and current research; computer technology as a rap- 
idly evolving force of major significance in business, government, and 
industry, Designed to Provide a comprehension of information tech- 
nology necessary for contribution to an organizational data processing 
effort or as Preparation for more advanced study. Prerequisite: Mgt 201, 


204, 207; or permission of instructor. Second Session: MWF 6:10-8 
pm. 


vocabulary, concepts, and 
, information systems design 


M 


weil Section of this course, Mgt 201D, for students in the Navy Graduate Financial Man- 
Program, will be offered August 2 to September 3; hours to be arranged. 


71 


E apri 


— 
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221 Management Information Systems Development and Application (3) 
integration of data 


Development of management information systems, 
impact on manage 


processing in operations of government or business, 

ment organization and decision-making. Case studies. Prerequisite: o 
218 or 219, 224; or permission of instructor. First Session: MW 
6:10-8 pm. 


222 Seminar: Advanced Digital Computer Concepts (3) 

n and implementation of computer-b 
systems. Emphasis on current “state-of-the-art” through discussion pos 
leading experts in the field and analysis of literature. Admission by pe 

mission of instructor. Second Session: MWF 8: 10-10 pm. 


223 Management of a Data Processing Organization (3) 
Advanced course in information technology, emphasizing principles, prac 
tices, and trends in the management of data processing. Unique PI^ 
lems, functions, and requirements of data processing management, rA 
ing executive interaction in decision-making, planning, and evaluativ 
functions. Prerequisite: Mgt 218 and either 219 or 220; or permissio 
of instructor. First Session: MWF 8:10-10 pm. 


Current problems in the desig ased 


226 Managerial Statistics (3) 
Management applications of the theory and techniques of mé 
statistics. Topics include maximum likelihood and other methods of A 
mation, hypothesis testing, descriptive measures of bivariate distribute 
regression and correlation, analysis of time series, econometric M of 
and multiple regression, statistical decision theory, and the revisio" p; 
probabilities in decision-making. Prerequisite: Mgt 225. 


First Sess 
MWF 8:10-10 pm. 


sthematic#! 
esti 


228 Systems Analysis by Simulation (3) Y 
Particular gar 


Methods of systems analysis via computer simulation. k 
tion to inventory models, although queuing systems and manage... 
planning models are also covered, Prerequisite: Mgt 225, 226. 
ond Session: MWF 6:10-8 pm. 
Mathematics . pete a 
Hewitt Kenyon, Chairman 
3 College Algebra (3) "m. 
Equivalent to the usual two years of high school algebra with © an 


additional topics. Prerequisite: one year each of high school alge 
high school geometry. First Session: MTWThF 6—7:20 pm. 


6 Plane Trigonometry (3) 
Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra and o 
geometry, Or Math 3 (or concurrent registration 
Session; MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. 
sd. 


9 General Mathematics I (3) ic 
For students electing Math 9 and 10 as a terminal sequence. eal ` 
number systems. Prerequisite: two years of high school ma 


ne year of high so 
therefor). 


MATHEMATICS 73 


First Session: Section A—MTWThF 9:40 11 am. Second Session: Sec- 
tion B—MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. 


10 General Mathematics II (3) 


Mathematical systems, geometry. and introduction to statistics and prob- 


ability. Prerequisite: Math 9 Second Session: MTWTRhF 9:40-11 am. 
30 Precalculus (3) 

Set theory, inequalities, basic analytic 

Polynomial, trigonometric. logarithmic, and exponential functions. Pre- 

requisite: Math 3 and 6; or one and one-half years of high school alge- 

bra, one year of high school geometry, and one-half year of high school 

trigonometry; or equivalent. Prior to registration, new students should take 


a placement examination in algebra and trigonometry. First Session: 


Section A—MTWThF 7:35-8:55 pm. Second Session: Section B— 
MTWTHF 9:40-11 am. 


geometry, functions and relations. 


31 Calculus of One Variable (3) 


Differentiation and integration of algebraic and elementary transcendental 
functions, with simple applications. Prerequisite: Math 30 or equivalent.* 
First Session: Section A—MTWThF 9:40 11 am. Second Session: 
Section B—MTWThF 7:35-8:55 pm. 


32 Calculus of Several Variables (3) 


Partial derivatives, multiple integrals, infinite series. Prerequisite: Math 
31. First Session: Section A—MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. Second Ses- 
sion: Section B—MTWTHF 9:40-11 am. 


33 Calculus of Vector Functions (3) 


Elementary linear algebra, vectors, and matrices, Vector calculus, implicit 


function theory. Prerequisite: Math 32 Second Session: MTWThF 6- 
7:20 pm. 


34 Introduction to Linear Algebra (3) 


Linear functions, solutions of equations, dimension and rank, determi- 
nants, eigenvalues, quadratic forms, change of basis. Prerequisite: Math 


31 or permission of instructor. Second Session: MTWThF 7:35-8:55 
pm. 


111 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists I (3) 


Differential equations, linear and multilinear algebra, Fourier Series. Pre- 
requisite: Math 33, 34; or permission of instructor. First Session: 
MTWTHF 7:35-8:55 pm. 


112 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists II (3) 
Fourier integral, Laplace transform, partial differential equations. Pre- 
requisite: Math 111. Second Session: MTWTEF 7:35-8:55 pm. 


113 Graph Theory (3) 


Directed and undirected graphs; bridges, cutpoints, and blocks; connec- 
tivity; partitions; Eulerian and Hamiltonian graphs; planarity; coloring 
problems. Prerequisite: Math 32. Second Session: M'"WThF 7:35 
8:55 pm. 


— 


j a r 
" 30 may be waived as a prerequisite requirement by examination on scheduled dates. 
thi 


$ prerequisite requirement does not entitle the student to any semester hours of credit. 
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124 Introduction to Matrix Theory (3) 

Operations on matrices, determinants, linear equations, matrix inversion, 
vector spaces, characteristic roots and vectors, spectral theorem, quadrati 
forms. Prerequisite: Math 32, 34. First Session: MTWTh 7:35-9:1 


pm. 


139 Advanced Calculus I (3) 
Review and extension of elementary one-variable calculus, emphasis = 
the theoretical foundations; differential calculus of several variables. Pre 
requisite: Math 33. First Session: MTWThF 6- 7:20 pm. 


140 Advanced Calculus II (3) 
Differential and integral calculus of several variables; implicit 
theorem, differential forms. Prerequisite: Math 139 or equivalent. 
Second Session: MTWT hF 6-7:20 pm. 


function 


*166 Introduction to Graph Theory for Teachers (3) 
Graph theory with applications to matchings, networks, programming, e 
nomics, psychology, biology, puzzles. Prerequisite: Math 31 or equiva 
First Session: MTWTHF as arranged. 


*168 Seminar: Curriculum Studies (3) 
Critical examination of secondary school mathematics curricula, 
niques, and programs. Prerequisite: Math 31 and permission of inst 
First Session: MTWThF as arranged. 


ructol 


259 Topics in Algebra (3) 
(Formerly Advanced Topics in Group Theory) First 


Topics in combinatorial mathematics. Prerequisite: Math 266. 
Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 
269 Integral Equations (3) et 
Second Sess 


Prerequisite: Math 123 or equivalent; Math 139, 140. 
MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. 

295 Reading and Research (3) 
May be repeated once for credit. Both sessions. 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
Both sessions. 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) ao 
i eral €* 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gen 
ination. May be repeated for credit. Both sessions. 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) credit 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 
Both sessions. 


— for 
candidates for the degree of Master of Science for Teachers, teachers 


* Open only to 
ice training, or students recommended by the Department of Education. 


Music 
Jeorge Steiner, Chairman 


MUSIC HISTORY AND LITERATURE 


3 Introduction to Musical Understanding (3) 


Introductory history of musical styles, related to listening; T and 
materials of music. First Session: Section AMEN Th 5:45-7:25 pm. 
Second Session: Section B—MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


4 Survey of Music Literature (3) 


Introductory study of musical forms, structures, and ce pe analy- 
sis of selected literature. First Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 
IUSIC THEORY 


5—6 Elementary Harmony (3—3) 


Triads, inversions; chord analysis, construction, and progression; part-writ- 
ing, modulations, figured bass. Prerequisite: Mus 1 or satisfactory pus 
of placement examination. First Session: Mus 5; Second Session: 
Mus 6. MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. 


i 
399-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


Both sessions. 


LIED MUSIC 


e 
alied Music courses listed below may be repeated for credit. "m 
* individual lessons of 45 minutes twice a week; supplementary fee 


11 Piano (1) 


Both sessions. 


13 Voice (1) 
Both sessions. 
15 Organ (1) 
Both sessions. 
17 Violin (1) 
Both sessions. 
19 Classical Guitar (1) 
Both sessions. 
21 Viola (1) 
Both sessions. 
23 Cello (1) 
Both sessions. 
25 Bass (1) 


Both sessions. 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


27 Flute (1) 


Both sessions. 


29 Recorder (1) 


Both sessions 


31 Oboe (1) 


Both sessions. 


33 Clarinet (1) 


Both sessions. 


35 Saxophone (1) 
Both sessions. 


37 Bassoon (1) 
Both sessions. 
39 French Horn (1) 
Both sessions. 
41 Trumpet (1) 
Both sessions. 
43 Trombone (1) 
Both sessions. 
45 Percussion (1) 
Both sessions. 
47 Harp (1) 
Both sessions. 
111 Piano (1) 


Both sessions. 


113 Voice (1) 
Both sessions. 
115 Organ (1) 


Both sessions. 


117 Orchestral Instrument (1) 


Both sessions. 


119 Classical Guitar (1) 


Both sessions. 


H. Schlagel, Chairman 


61-62 Introduction to Philosophy (3-3) 

Problems of modern philosophy in relation to scientific and social de- 
velopments since the Renaissance. Phil 61: theories of reality. Phil 62: 
theories of knowledge. Phil 61 or 62 may be taken independently. 
First Session: Phil 61: Second Session: Phil 62. MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


111 History of Ancient Philosophy (3) 


History of Western philosophy from e 


arly Greece to the early Middle 
Ages. Second Session: MTWThF 1 


:10-2:30 pm. 
*127 Theories of History (3) 


Critiques of philosophies of history: idea of Progress, historicism, He- 
gelian-Marxian dialectic, cyclical, and social-scientific views. Contempo- 
rary problems of historical knowledge. First Session: MTWTRhF 
11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


152 Knowledge, Truth, and Reality (3) 


Inquiry into the basis and structure of knowledge, the problem of per- 
ception and independent reality, and the meaning and criteria of truth. 
Second Session: MTWThF 1 1:10 am-12:30 pm. 


162 Aesthetics (3) 


Nature of aesthetic experience, problems of appreciation and criticism in 
the arts, and theories of artistic creation. Emphasis on contemporary arts 
and criticism. First Session: MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am. 

193 Contemporary Philosophy: Phenomenological (3) 
The phenomenological movement, 
and French existentialism, 


MTWTHF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


including its development into German 
and its more recent phases. First Session: 


ical Education 


Br een, Chairman 


University is not responsible for injuries received in intramural games, or 


y Of the activities of the Department of Physical Education; and the stu- 
'ssumes full responsibility therefor, 


4 Physical Education Activities (1) 


Five periods of supervised activity a week; coeducational. Medical classi- 
fication A only. May be repeated for credit not to exceed 4 semester 
hours. Physical Education fee, $4.50 a session. First Session: Section 
A (fencing)—MTWThF 9-10 am; Section B (golf)—MTWThF 10-11 
am. 

— 


lt 
"departmental course offered by the departments of Philosophy and History. 


E 224 " curre egistra 
* A course requiring the full daytime attention of enrollees. Concurrent reg 
course scheduled in morning or afternoon not permitted. 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


57 Dance Technique I (1) 


A. 3-week course, June 14 to July 2: MTWThF 9-10:30 am. 
Workshop, pages 33—34.) 


(See Dance 


58 Dance Technique II (1) 


A 3-week course, June 14 to July 2: MTWThF 9-10:30 am. 
Workshop, pages 33-34.) 


(See Dance 


*101 Physical Education in the Elementary School (3) 
For Elementary Education and Physical Education majors. rograms: 
of child growth and development for school and playground P nipment. 
philosophy, curriculum, techniques of teaching, facilities and or 4:10- 
evaluation. A. 3-week course, July 6 to July 23: MTW r 
pm; conference and field activities as arranged. 


[mplication® 


110 Dance Composition II (1) 


See 
Sere i m. & 
A 3-week course, June 14 to July 2: MTWThF 11 am 12:30 P 
Dance Workshop, pages 33-34.) 
*119 Creative Dance for Children (3) hasis 0" 
The study of dance as an expressive medium for children; P iven to 
concepts and principles, methods and materials. Consideratic 


"Week courses 
dance for children with special education problems. A 3-wee 

July 6 to July 23: MTWThF 9-12 am; field work as arranged. 
120 Repertory (1) 


A 3-week course, June 14 to July 2: MTWThF 2-3:30 pm. 
Workshop, pages 33-34.) 


(See Dance 


122 Methods and Materials for Health Education (3) d use of 
E s ges Jecti an 
Curriculum planning and organization, methodology, Ur ge. 
materials of health education, evaluation, basic health pe 
A six-week course, June 14 to July 23: MW 3:45-5:45 pm. 


202 Motor Learning (3) f motor per^ 
es O 


Theories of motor development and learning; variabl ment skills: 


; SPE EE yve 
formance and learning with implications for teaching mc 
A 6-week course, June 14 to July 23: TTh 6:10-8 pm. 


211 Problems and Modern Trends in Physical Education (3) 
For experienced teachers. Organization, supervision, and S liciet: 
lems growing out of current issues; program planning - 8 pm. 
tion. A 6-week course, June 14 to July 23: MW 6:10- 


265 Driver and Safety Education III (3) ducation: psY^ 
Modern methods and materials in traffic safety and driver yet d A 
chological testing; Drivucator; multiple car method. A 
June 14 to July 23: TTh 8:10-10 pm. ET 


297 Advanced Topical Studies (3) á studeni 


Independent study or field project pertinent to the needs of rerequisil 
including synthesis and critique of background literature. ‘e for credi 
Educ 295 or permission of instructor. May be repeated onc 
A 6-week course, June 14 to July 23. 


rob: 
rriculum P' "d 
. compé 


i 


né 
tion for anot! 
10 
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For information concerning the Dance W orkshop, see pages 33—34. 


lysics 


lian Eisenstein, Chairman 
1 General Physics (4) 


Topics in classical physics which form a foundation for modern physics. 
Prerequisite: two years of college preparatory mathematics or concurrent 
registration for Math 6. Laboratory fee, $11. First Session: Section 
A—lecture MWF 1:10-3 pm, recitation TTh 9:40-11 am, laboratory 
MWF 9:40-12 am; Section B lecture MWF 1:10—3 pm, recitation TTh 
1:10-2:30 pm, laboratory MWF 3:10-5:30 pm. 


2 Introduction to Modern Physics (4) 


Selected topics in modern physics, including electromagnetic phenomena. 
Prerequisite: Phys 1 or equivalent. Phys 1 may be waived on the basis of 
the College Entrance Examination Board Achievement Test or Advanced 
Placement Examination or by a departmental examination prior to reg- 
istration. Laboratory fee, $11. Second Session: Section A—lecture 
MWF 1:10-3 pm, recitation TTh 9:40-11 am, laboratory MWF 9:40- 
12 am; Section B—lecture MWF 1:10 3 pm, recitation TTh 1:10-2:30 
pm, laboratory MWF 3:10-5:30 pm. 


9-10 Introduction to Astronomy (3—3) 
Classical through modern astronomy with introduction to basic principles 
underlying astronomical systems and observations. Primarily for non- 
science majors. Laboratory fee, $11 a session. First Session: Phys 9; 
Second Session: Phys 10. Lecture MWF 8:10-9:30 am, recitation TTh 
8:10-9:30 am, laboratory MWF 9:40-11:40 am. 

7300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
First Session: Phys 299; Second Session: Phys 300. 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. 


May be repeated for credit. 
Both sessions. 


ical Science 


LeBlanc, Chairman 


'mental prerequisite: 


N P Sc 5-6 is prerequisite to all second-group courses 
itical Science. 


3-6 Introduction to Political Science (3-3) 


P Sc 5: an introduction to the study of comparative political systems. 
Emphasis on contemporary concepts and techniques used to examine 
politics and government. P Sc 6: Structure, powers, and processes of the 
American political system—Congress, the President, and the Supreme 


80 


—— 


may be applied toward a degree. 


*112 Comparative Government and Politics (3) 


*115 Government and Politics in Eastern Europe (3) 


SUM MER SESSIONS 


al 
i - i . etate and 10% 
Court; elections, political parties, and pressure groups; state a : 


am; P X 
governments. First Session: P Sc 5SA—MTWThF 9:40 H MTWTHF 
6—MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. Second Session: P Sc 5B— 

11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


101 Far East in the Modern World (3) 


: : X ‘an Studies 
First Session: MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am. (See Russian-East Asian 
program, pages 35-37.) 


103-4 State and Local Governments (3-3) 


E ern 
P Sc 103: state and local political systems, theory of sub-national E iti 
ments, intergovernmental relations, metropolitan government and e re 
P Sc 104: urban political systems, issues in urban politics, y Gc 103; 
gional planning, and the political process. First Session: r 
Second Session: P Sc 104. MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am. 


108 Science, Technology, and Politics (3) 


al de- 
e po" 
port, 

hF 


E 
Examination of the multiple impacts of scientific and technolog 
velopments on the social system. Evaluation of the response " sup 
litical system to these impacts. Discussion of policies for the ; 
use, and control of science and technology. First Session: 
11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


111 Comparative Government and Politics (3) 


Introduction to the government and politics of the principal js 
democracies of Western Europe: Great Britain, France, and t 
Republic of Germany; secondary reference to other Western 
Systems and the communist government of East Germany. 
Session: MTWTh 7:35-9:15 pm. 


ations: 
jst natie 
: : r >, C 1unist 
Introduction to the government and politics of the comn 


: . CN k > Eastern Europe: l 
emphasis on the Soviet Union and the countries of Eastern E iB 
First Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


jan 
E :an-East Asia 
Second Session: MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. (See Russian-Ea 


Studies program, pages 35-37.) 


118 Political Theory: Nature and Growth of Western Political 


Thought (3) 


n ja 
;ea] foun 
oe n * z Ek r a retical T 
The Renaissance and Reformation to recent times. Theor lutis 
bso 


: : rereignty, 8 : 
tions of the modern state: morals and politics, wasn Secon 
obedience, and resistance: liberalism, democracy, conservatism. 

Session: MTWTh 4:10-5:50 pm. 
121 U.S. Constitutional Law and Politics (3) : regulation 
: : x c 
Separation of powers, federal-state relationships, pyre am. 
Prerequisite: junior status, First Session: MTWThF 9: 
125 The American Congress (3) tatives and 
e Š n epresenté <io 
Congress: the legislative process of the House of wn Sessio! 
Senate. The men, the committees, and the system. 
MWF 1:10-3:10 pm. thre 
, e of the k 
* P Sc 112, 115, and 161 are related in their subject matter, and credit for only on t] 


LP 
i 
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81 


160 Modern Communist Ideologies (3) 
First Session: MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. (See 
Studies program, pages 35-37.) 


Russian-East Asian 


*161 Soviet Government and Politics (3) 


First Session: MTWTh 7:35-9:15 pm. (See Russian-East Asian Studies 
program, pages 35-37.) 


163 Soviet Foreign Policy (3) 


First Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. (See Russian-East Asian Studies 
program, pages 35-37.) 


167 U.S. Foreign Policy (3) 


Constitutional and political factors that determine the formulation, execu- 
tion, and substance of U.S. foreign policy. First Session: MTWThF 
1:10-2:30 pm. 


171 International Politics (3) 


International actors, international and domestic environments of foreign 


policy, global and regional patterns, general characteristics of foreign 
policy. First Session: MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. 


177 Governments and Politics in Latin America (3) 


Political processes and institutions in Latin America; emphasis on Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, Chile, and Mexico. Second Session: MTWThF 11:10 
am-12:30 pm. 


178 Latin America: Political Patterns and International Relations (3) 
Patterns of political development, foreign policies of selected states, inter- 
American diplomacy and organization, United States-Latin American rela- 
tions. Second Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


1-82 Public International Law and Organization (3-3) 


Survey of the public law of nations. P Sc 181: emphasis on the law of 
peace. P Sc 182: continuation of the law of peace; attention to neutral- 
ity and the so-called law of war. Second Session: P Sc 181—MTW 
ThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm; P Sc 182—MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 

189 African International Politics (3) 


Analysis of interstate relations in Africa and of selected aspects of African 
relations with the outside world. Recommended but not required: P Sc 
190 or equivalent. First Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 

191 Governments and Politics of the Middle East (3) 
Domestic and international politics of the eastern Arab states, Turkey, 
Iran, Israel. First Session: MTWTRhF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 

192 Governments and Politics of North Africa (3) 


Domestic and international politics of Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco, Libya, 
Egypt, Sudan; their relations with states of the Middle East. First 
Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


— 


12, 115, and 161 are related in their subject matter, and credit for only one of the three 
PPlied toward a degree. 
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194 Governments of China and Japan (3) dies 
First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. (See Russian-East Asian St 
program, pages 35-37.) 

297 Independent Studies (arr.) 


i re 
E : re mm n 
Limited to Master's candidates. Permission of instructor, in writing 
quired. First Session. 


299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
Both sessions. 


; i , s I , .cian-East 
For information concerning the special program in Russian 
Asian Studies, see pages 35-37. 


Psychology 


B.I. Levy, Chairman 


es 
Departmental prerequisite: Psyc 1 or 5 or 6 is prerequisite to all other e 
in Psychology. Six semester hours in first-group Psychology courses 8 
requisite to all second-group courses in Psychology. cept by 
Third-group courses are limited to graduate students in Psychology, €* 
special permission of instructor and Chairman of the Department. 
1 General Psychology (3) set Session: 
Fundamental principles underlying human behavior. Fira 05:30 
Section A—MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am; Section B—MTWThF 4: 


A "ection 
pm. Second Session: Section C—MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm; 
D—MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


6 Principles and Methods of Psychology (3) nd class 
a 


An experimental approach to understanding behavior; individual ory, 22 
experiments performed. Topics of motivation, learning, Memes F 
problem solving. Laboratory fee, $6. Second Session: lectur 
1:10-3 pm, laboratory TTh 1:10-3 pm. 


8 Psychology of Motivation and Personality (3) ations 


à . ye ieee motiv? 
Introduction to the psychology of personality. Principles of ssment and 
personality development, social and cultural factors, and assess M 


. —! 
description of personality emphasized. First Session: ee 5:457 
WThF 1:10-2:30 pm. Second Session: Section B—MT 
7:25 pm. 
22 Introduction to Educational Psychology (3) p. 
Consideration of individual and group differences, adjustments, Fist? | 


psychology of learning in relation to education and training. = AJ 

Week Education Workshop Session, June 14 to July 2: Section 21- 
15-18, lecture 3:45-5:45 pm, small group discussions—evening ; 
July 2, lecture 10:10-12 am, conference 9:10-10 am. Secon 
Section B—MTWTHF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


PSYCHOLOGY 83 


29 Psychology of Childhood (3) 


Developmental approach to study of the child. Emphasis on the socializa- 


tion process, learning, and the child's view of the world. First Session: 
MTWTHF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


101 Abnormal Psychology (3) 


Causes, diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of various types of malad- 
justments and mental disorders, Prerequisite: 6 semester hours in psy- 
chology, or 3 in psychology and 6 in a biological science. First Ses- 
sion: Section A—MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. Second Session: Section 
B—MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. 


115 Psychology of Language and Communication (3) 


Introduction to psycholinguistics and verbal behavior. Information the- 
ory, measurement of meaning, cultural and linguistic structures in the 
perception and learning of language. First Session: MTWThF 4:10- 
5:30 pm. 


118 Physiological Psychology (3) 


Basic structure and functions of sensory systems, motor systems, central 
nervous system, autonomic nervous system, and endocrine system, with 
emphasis on the relations between physiological functioning and behavior. 
First Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


121 Psychology of Learning (3) 


Current learning theories and issues. Second Session: MTWThF 1:10- 
2:30 pm. 


129 Theories of Personality (3) 


Survey of personality theories; emphasis on their application to problems 
of individuals. First Session: Section A—MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 
Second Session: Section B—MTWTh 7:35-9:15 pm. 


131 Psychological Tests (3) 


Survey of psychological tests and their more common uses in business, in- 
dustry, government, law, medicine, and education. Material fee, $7. 

First Session: Section A—MTWThF 9:40-11 am. Second Session: 
Section B—MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


145 Psychology of Management (3) 


Primarily for students in the schools of Engineering and Applied Science 
and Government and Business Administration. Introduction to principles 
of industrial organizations and personnel selection. Departmental pre- 
requisite waived. First Session: MWTh 6:10-8 pm. 


151 Social Psychology (3) 
Social foundations of attitudes and behavior: cognition, motivation, role- 
behavior, communication, small-group processes, racial attitudes, nation- 
alism, and war. Second Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 

56 Psychology of Attitudes and Public Opinion (3) 
Psychology of opinion formation, measurement of opinion, social deter- 
minants of attitudes, psychological processes in propaganda, bases of re- 


ceptivity to propaganda, psychological warfare. Second Session: MT 
WTh 7:35-9:15 pm. 
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161 Comparative Psychology (3) 


i : i c cal pr 
Lectures and demonstrations on animal psychology. Psychologi a 


| 
: : : : ace of anima 
esses in infrahuman organisms, evolution of behavior, the place or WTF 
experimentation and research in psychology. First Session: 
9:40-11 am. 
191 


Independent Research in Psychology (3) Ope? 
Opportunity for work on individual library or experimental pro with the 
to qualified students by permission; arrangements must be mac d onc 
sponsoring faculty member prior to registration. May be repe? 

for credit. Both sessions. 


196 History and Systems of Psychology (3) of the 
Senior capstone course which includes a survey and intos S 
major viewpoints and concepts of psychology. Required of PSY 
majors. First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


211 Assessment of Cognitive Functioning (3) hrough 
juation 
ructor. 


Concepts of intelligence and achievement and their assessment s 
a variety of group and individual procedures. Emphasis on p 
of children. Material fee, $7. Admission by permission of ins 
Second Session: MWTh 4:10-6 pm. 


212 Personality Assessment by Projective Techniques (3) ojectiV? 
; re r 
Methods of personality assessment, including psychometric and Pp eC" 


tests. Material fee, $7. Admission by permission of instructor. 
ond Session: MWTh 6:10-8 pm. 


215 Personality Assessment by Multiple Procedures (3) ment of 
Japon 
Consideration and use of a wide range of procedures in ase 207-8 of 
personality and psychopathology of children. Prerequisite: Psy 


à admitte 
211 and 212. Graduate students in fields other than psychology é h 
by permission of instructor. Material fee, $7. First Session: 
6:10-8 pm. 


218 Seminar: Systems of Psychotherapy (3) pro 
A , p rapeutic à 
Introduction to theory and technique of merce DR 
psychoanalytic, ego-centered, nondirective, transactional, anc 


inal sources surveyed. First Session: MWTh 4:10-6 pm. 


Development of Psychometric Instruments (3) jardizatio™ 
da ni 


WE s "A " “tj an 
Quantitative techniques and principles used in construction, st idi sni prac 
and evaluation of personality and ability measures for rese re 


i ificati F : f eme urpose* — ; 
tice; quantification of human judgment for measurement P P e m 


aches: 


orig- 


23 


Sr „mentary cours 
requisite: course in tests and measurements and an elementary 
Statistics. First Session: MWTh 6: 10-8 pm. 

283-84 Practicum in Clinical Psychology (3-3)  vchologic?l 
Supervised practical instruction in agencies doing clinical E 
work. Prerequisite: Psyc 212. Admission by permission of 1 
Both sessions. 

295 Independent Research in Psychology (3) ‘ion of § i 
Bas H 1 
Individual library or experimental research under apis c membe 
member. Arrangements must be made with sponsoring "Both session 
Prior to registration. May be repeated once for credit. 


| 


PUBLIC 


ADMINISTRATION 85 


399-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
Both sessions. 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam- 
ination. May be repeated for credit. Both sessions. 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates, May be repeated for credit. 


Both sessions. 


lic Administration 


R. Cloutier, Chairman 


221 Management in the Executive Branch (3) 
Analysis of application of management theory and practice in the execu- 
tive branch of the federal government; emphasis on staff responsibilities 
and relationships and internal organization and control. Second Ses- 
sion: TTh 6:10-9 pm. 

223 Behavioral Factors in Large Organizations (3) 


Analysis of the nature and characteristics of bureaucracy; dysfunctional- 
ism; approaches to policy guidance and leadership, particularly in large 
public organizations; influence and control systems. First 


Session: 
MWF 6:10-8 pm. 


248 Financing Metropolitan Services (3) 
Analysis of the structure and administration of public finance of local gov- 
ernments. First Session: TTh 6:10-9 pm. 

251 Governmental Budgeting (3) 


Survey of the basic concepts, principles, and practices in governmental 
budgeting; interrelationship of planning, programming, and budgeting; 
their role in the management process. Second Session: MWF 6:10-8 
pm. 

260 Seminar: Policy Formulation and Administration (3) 
Analysis in depth of factors and processes involved in policy development 
with particular attention to selected areas of national policy; development 
of agency goals and objectives. First Session: MWF 6:10-8 pm. 

271 Readings and Research in Public Administration (3) 


Advanced directed readings and research in specific areas of public ad- 
ministration. First Session. 


299 Thesis Seminar (3) 


Examination of thesis standards, research philosophy and methodology. 
First Session: MWF 8:10-10 pm. 


300 Thesis Research (3) 
Second Session. 


Religion 


R.G. Jones, Chairman 


l 9 The Old Testament (3) 


Sa r : cg OO a See 
Historical and literary study of the Old Testament with considera ities. 
development of religious ideas, institutions, and outstanding perso 

First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


59-60 History of Religions (3-3) 


9; 
Origins, evolution, and contemporary status in historical context. E5 
primitive religion and the religions of the East (Hinduism, pe Near 
Taoism, Confucianism, Shinto). Rel 60: religions of the West oe Rel 
East (ancient religions, Judaism, Christianity, Islam). First Session: 
| 59; Second Session: Rel 60. MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 
| 


121 Philosophical Problems of Western Religious Thought (3) he nature 
qx is : : EAR e na 
Classical and contemporary religious thinkers with reference X activity ol 
of religious truth and experience; the existence, character, an 25 


"iie : :45-1:7 
God; and the predicament of man. First Session: MTWTh 5 
pm. 


137 The Land of Israel and the Growth of the Western Religions (6) 
(See Summer Institute in Israel program, page 38.) 
172 Religion in American Culture (3) l 


^ t az Mum ‘ ican CU 
Growth of religious bodies and institutions in relation to see porary 
ture, development of religious thought, and analysis of the con 
religious scene. Second Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


291-92 Readings and Research (3-3) 


| Investigation of special problems. Both sessions. ! 
| 299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
| Both sessions. 

[| 

| 


see 


a cm , , 3 ti in Israel 
For information concerning the Summer Institute in lsrae^ 


page 38. 


pure 


M 


SS 


Slavic Languages and Literatures q 
C.A. Moser, Chairman 


" i beto 
Placement Examination: a standardized placement examination 8I ra colleg® 
registration is required of all entering students who wish to contin’ nationi 
the language begun in high school. Upon completion of ihe a the us¥® 
assignment is made to the appropriate course, with credit assigned O 
basis. 


86 


SOCIOLOGY 87 


5—6 Intensive Beginning Russian (6—6) 


Beginners’ intensive course in the fundamentals of Russian 
Structure, and vocabulary. Emphasis on active command of the spoken 
and written language. Maximum participation on the part of the student. 
Drill sessions to facilitate aural comprehension 
Graded reading and written pr 


phonology, 


and oral expression. 
actice. Listening comprehension and oral 
practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite to Slav 6: Slav 2 or 5. Lab- 


oratory fee, $17.50. First Session: Slav 5; Second Session: Slav 6. 
Classroom—MTWThF 9:30- 11:30 am and 1-3 pm, laboratory—TTh 
3:10—4 pm. 


47 Beginning Russian for Reading Examination Candidates (0) 


For graduate students with little or no knowledge of Russian who intend 
to use the language as a research tool. No academic credit. Tuition fee, 
$222. First Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


49 Russian Readings for Nonmajor Students (3) 
Primarily for graduate students preparing for reading examinations. Un- 
dergraduates admitted with permission of instructor. No academic credit 


for graduate students. Prerequisite: Slav 4, 6, or 47; or equivalent. 
Second Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


91-92 Introduction to Russian Literature (3—3) 


Survey of Russian literature, in translation, from earliest periods through 
literary masterpieces of the 19th and early 20th centuries. Lecture, reci- 
tation, and discussion—in English. Term paper required. First Ses- 
sion: Slav 91; Second Session: Slav 92. MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


tiology 


4 
1. Brown, Chairman 


'artmental prerequisite: Soc 1 and either 2 or 61 are prerequisite to all sec- 
" and third-group courses in Sociology. 


1-2 Introductory Sociology (3-3) 


Soc 1: general principles of sociology; development of culture and per- 
sonality, impact of groups and institutions on man's social behavior; sur- 
vey of fields within sociology. Soc 2: analysis of major social problems 
confronting the United States; factors producing social problems, their 
nature and treatment. First Session: Soc 1; Second Session: Soc 2. 
MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


6 


— 


Development of Social Thought (3) 


Examination of concepts and theories relevant to the nature of society 
and human relationships from ancient writings to the 20th century. Pre- 
requisite: Soc 1. Second Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


110 The Sociology of Work (3) 


Introductory survey of industrial sociology; sociology of Occupations and 
professions; industry-community relations; and analysis of large, complex 
organizations. First Session: MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am. 
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124 Medical Sociology (3) 


: eat- 
Analysis of social factors and processes related to the etiology and ed 
ment of physical and mental illness; study of medical occupa or 
professions and their patterned social relationships vie of 
ganizations, principally hospitals; emphasis on problems of deli 
health care services. First Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


125 Sociology of Religion (3) 


. ac of 
^ . A . Wee s im act 
Introduction to history of the discipline; analysis of recipsa lE. P First 
secular upon religious and religious upon secular institutions. 
Session: MTWTHF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


| 126 Urban Sociology (3) 
| 


"ban 
: 4 ^ s of urban | 
Place of the city in larger society; growth of the city, pn suburban | 
living, group life, personality, urban housing, city planning, à 


development. Second Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 
i 127 Population Problems (3) ulation 
i Composition of populations, trends in population growth = PoP ration, A 
M pressure, factors producing population movements, effects Session: 
M population policies—eugenics and birth control. First ; 
| WThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. k 
i 135 Juvenile Delinquency (3) ot, train- ? 
, s : r y wnvenile court, 
Factors producing delinquency, juvenile detention, the pr .10 ^ 
ing schools, treatment of offenders. Second Session: M 


am-12:30 pm. 


neni 


136 Criminology (3) 


er- 

" ope 

Y E. , ve ont and : 

Nature and distribution of crime as related to the develop in urban 
ation of criminal law and various social and legal institution: 


society. First Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 
147 Organizational Theory and Behavior (3) 


má : sories and T 
Introductory survey of traditional, contemporary no impa 
describing behavior in large, complex organizations and 3 r 
American social life. First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


esearch 
ct on 


149 Modern Sociological Theory (3) 


SSS iatis 


both 
PCR a » ` f -iological theory; jbu- 
Systematic study of contemporary schools of soc g 


1 tri 
à ` : -jentific CODY c 
European and American development; evaluation of scipo” wih 
tions of each school. Prerequisite: Soc 61. First Session: 
4:10-5:30 pm. 


191 Current Emphases in Sociology (3) 1 field of 


295 Research (3) 


May be repeated once for credit. Both sessions. 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


Both sessions. 


SPANISH 
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398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
amination. May be repeated for credit. Both sessions. 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. 


May be repeated for credit. 
Both sessions. 


banish 


iministered by the Department of Romance Languages and Literatures, 
: Burks, Chairman 

ement Examination: a Standardized placement examination given before 
stration is required of all entering students who wish to continue in college 
language begun in high school. Upon completion of the examination, 


lgnment is made to the appropriate course, with credit assigned on the usual 
Is, 


Partmental prerequisite: Span 3—4 or 6, or equivalent 
Or 91—92 is recommended) as prerequisite to 
Nish, 


, is required (Span 51— 
all second-group courses in 


1—2 First-year Spanish (3-3) 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on com- 
pletion of Span 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, gram- 
mar, composition, reading of modern Spanish prose. Aural training, oral 
practice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a session. First 
Session: Span 1; Second Session: Span 2. Classroom—MTWThF 8:10- 
9:30 am, laboratory—MTh 10:10-11 am. 


3—4 Second-year Spanish (3—3) 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on com- 
pletion of Span 4. Conversation, grammar, composition, reading of mod- 
ern Spanish prose, introduction to Hispanic civilization. Aural training, 
oral practice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a session. 
Prerequisite: Span 1-2, 2x, or two years of high school Spanish. First 
Session: Span 3; Second Session: Span 4. Classroom—MTWThF 11:10 
am-12:30 pm, laboratory—MTh 9:10-10 am. 


9 Spanish Conversation and Composition (3) 
Prerequisite: Span 4 or equivalent and permission of instructor. First 
Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


130 The Modern Spanish Essay (3) 


Development of the Spanish essay from the 16th century; emphasis on the 
18th and 19th centuries. Class analysis of texts, collateral reading, and 
lectures. First Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


141 Introduction to Spanish American Literature (6) 


Highlights of Spanish American literature through the 


colonial and mod- 
ern periods. Given in English, with readings in Spani 


sh. Of special in- 
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> sion: MTWHF 
terest to majors in Latin American Studies. First Session: MT 
9:40-11 am and 1:10-2:30 pm. 


295 Independent Reading and Research in Spanish and 
Spanish American Literature (arr.) 


d 
: i epeate 
For students preparing for the Master of Arts degree. May be r pe 
for credit. First Session. 


299 Thesis Research (3) 
First Session. 


Special Education 


Perry Botwin, Chairman 


SIX-WEEK COURSES—JUNE 14 TO JULY 23 


291 Practicum in Teaching Children with Behavioral Problems Me ea r 
Supervised student teaching in programs for children with rvision of * 
problems under the direction of a qualified teacher and the «P^ dmission 0 
the University staff. Minimum of 210 clock hours required. 
by permission of instructor. As arranged. 


292 Practicum in Teaching Young Children in Special Education (3) 


: : k : a ; for 
Supervised student teaching in special education in campia j 
children. Minimum of 210 clock hours required. As arra 


young 


2 
FIRST 3-WEEK EDUCATION WORKSHOP SESSION—JUNE 14 TO JULY 


i e full 
Classes meet Monday through Friday. Each workshop course requires ib June 
day; concurrent registration for another daytime course is not perm! all grouP 
15 to 18—small group discussions, evening; June 21 to July 2—5m 
discussions and field Work, afternoon. 


: ms (3) 
240 Educational Programming for Children with Behavioral Proble roblems 


Analysis of educational provisions for children with behavioral P^ vary 
through study of ecological considerations in the light of es june 
special education theory. Admission by permission of —— 10 am 
15 to 18: lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 21 to July 2: lecture 9* 
conference 10:10-11 am. 


t jve 

250 Specialized Techniques and Materials for Diagnostic-Prescript 
Teachers (3) rials) 
(Formerly Advanced Specialized Teaching Techniques and Mate 7 teaching: 
Selected materials and techniques used in diagnostic-prescrip d 250 
Admission by permission of instructor. Students who register ™ tion lor 
must also register for S Ed 252 in the Second 3-Week Educa to July 


21 
shop Session. June 15 to 18: lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 
2: As arranged. 


251 Psychosocial Factors in Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teaching (3) 
(Formerly Psychosocial Considerations in Special Education) > rescripti? 
Psychosocial factors significant in the process of diagn Y 18: K^ 
teaching. Admission by permission of instructor. June 


SPECIAI 


EDUCATION 91 


ture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 21 to July 2: lecture 8:10-10 am; conference 
10:10—11 am. 


253 The Humanizing Curriculum and Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teaching (3) 
Curriculum concepts and modifications aimed at enhancing the classroom 
environment for learning and growth. Admission by permission of instruc- 
tor. June 15 to 18: lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 21 to July 2: lecture 
10:10-12 am; conference 9:10-10 am. 


260 Diagnosis of the Educational Needs of Younger Children (3) 
Lecture-demonstration course designed to explore the existing and experi- 
mental diagnostic tools to aid in education planning for young children. 
Admission by permission of instructor. June 15 to 18: lecture 3:45- 
5:45 pm. June 21 to July 2: lecture 10: 10-12 am; conference 9:10-10 am. 


491 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


COND 3-WEEK EDUCATION WORKSHOP SESSION—JULY 6 TO JULY 23 


ses meet Monday through Friday. Concurrent registration for another day- 
* course is not permitted, because each workshop course requires the full 
lecture and conference in the morning; small group discussion and field 
Ik or laboratory in the afternoon. 


201 Introduction to Special Education (3) 


Survey course to acquaint prospective teachers with special education and 
to help them become aware of the various educational modifications nec- 
essary to accommondate children in a school program. Lecture 10:10- 
12 am; conference 9:10-10 am. 


252 Professional Internship for Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teachers (3) 
(Formerly Professional Internship: Special Education) 
Supervised school experience in diagnostic-prescriptive teaching. Admis- 
sion by permission of instructor. Students who register for S Ed 252 
must also register for S Ed 250 in the First 3-Week Education Workshop 
Session. As arranged. 


26 


— 


Special Methods for T eaching Young Children (3) 


Study and laboratory practice in specialized techniques and materials for 
young children. Students develop and experiment with new methods and 
materials. Admission by permission of instructor. Lecture 10:10-12 
am; conference 9:10-10 am. 


308 Instructional Media, Technology, and Education (3) 


Review and consideration of technological developments as they affect 
education and special education, including historical perspective; operating 
principles of various kinds of hardware, including printing, audio-visual 
equipment, television, and computers. Status of software for use with 
hardware. Admission by permission of instructor. As arranged. 


342 Seminar: Crisis/Resource Teaching (3) 


Topics and concepts relevant to an exploration of alternative models in 
the education of children perceived as having learning/behavior problems. 
Admission by permission of instructor. Lecture 8:10-10 am; confer- 
ence 10:10-11 am. 
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350 The Diagnostic-Prescriptive Teacher (3) i 
Rationale, operational models, techniques, and problems relevat by 
plementation of diagnostic-prescriptive teacher programs, Adme 10-10 
permission of instructor. Lecture 10:10-12 am; conference 7: 
am. 


370 Intrapersonal Dynamics in Special Education (3) 


erstand" 
Small group exploration of intrapersonal factors essential to under iren 
ing roles and interpersonal techniques in teaching exceptiona g confer- 
Admission by permission of instructor. Lecture 8:10-10 am; 
ence 10:10-11 am. 


491 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


;UST 13 
THIRD 3-WEEK EDUCATION WORKSHOP SESSION—JULY 26 TO AUGI 


RA - A ~ : ther day- 
Classes meet Monday through Friday. Concurrent registration for ano 


u 
: : å -ourse requires the 
time course is not permitted, because each workshop course -—— and field 
day—lectures and conference in the morning; small group discussio 

work or laboratory in the afternoon. 


242 Clinical Teaching of Children with Behavioral Problems (3) 3 
Lectures and discussions exploring various psychoeducational a 
of teaching children and adolescents with behavioral problems, 
sonal interaction between teachers and disturbed children, dena orm 
factors in the teaching-learning process, and selection of appl p, Aet 
ing methods and materials. Admission by permission of inst! 
Lecture 8:10-10 am; conference 10:10-11 am. 


chnique? 
interpet 
of grouP 
each 


491 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


ls 
Speech and Drama ; 
G.F. Henigan, Chairman 
1 Communicative Speaking and Listening (3) sition, de- 
Basic theories and principles of speech communication; cod public situn 
livery, and criticism of speaking in interpersonal, group, aMTWTh 5:45 
tions. Recording fee, $2. First Session: Section A 10-2:30 pm. 
7:25 pm. Second Session: Section B—MTWThF 1:10-2:- 
11 Voice and Diction (3) nversationy 
sv in CO 
Development of naturalness, correctness, and clarity h delivery aul 
speech. Analysis and correction of individual speech n on conc? 
through tapes and weekly performances. Class — pir 
Of acceptable voice and diction standards. Recording , 
Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 2 


32 Oral Interpretation of Literature (3) ily the meani 
Theory and practice in discovering and communicating ort ai i 
ing in literature through analysis of form and content. uite: D 2 
reading prose, poetry, and drama for listeners. Pr ss 

Recording fee, $2. Second Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 P 


SPEECH AND DRAMA 93 


45 Understanding the Theater (3) 

(Formerly Introduction to the Theater) 

The art of the theater; its literature, aesthetics, and mechanics. Con- 
temporary drama and film art. Contributions of the playwright, actor, 
director, and designer examined through lectures, visiting artists, class 
discussions, and attendance at theatrical performances. Primarily for 
nonmajors. First Session: MTWThF 1:10 2:30 pm. 

115 Acting (3) 


Study and practice of fundamentals of acting technique: sense memory, 
improvisation, character analysis, role development. Prerequisite: Sp&D 
32. Second Session: MTWTh 5:45 7:25 pm. 


121 Group Discussion and Conference Leadership (3) 


Process of thinking and problem solving in committees and small groups; 
methods of leading discussions and conferences. Prerequisite: Sp&D 1 or 
permission of instructor. First Session: MTWThF 8:10 9:30 am. 


123 Training the Student Advocate: Special Events (2) 
A 2-week course, July 12 to July 23: MTWThF 9:40 am-12:30 pm. (See 
Forensics Workshops, pages 34-35.) 


124 Training the Student Advocate: Debate (3) 


A 3-week course, June 21 to July 9: MTWThF 9:40 am 12:30 pm. (See 
Forensics Workshops, pages 34-35.) 


151 Stagecraft (3) 


Theories and practicum in the technical 


aspects of production. First 
Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


3-56 Play Production Practice (1—1) 


Practical work in theater, including assigned production duties and spe- 
cial projects under supervision of instructor. Admission by permission of 


instructor. First Session: Sp&D 155; Second Session: Sp&D 156. As 


arranged. 


169 Introduction to Creative Dramatics (3) 


Study of philosophies and practices underlying dramatics with children, 
materials and methods for conducting improvised dramatic activities in 
elementary and secondary education. Students lead classes of children 
First Session: Section A; Second Session: Section B. MTWThF 4:10- 
5:30 pm. 


184 Clinical Practice in Speech and Hearing (1) 
Supervised casework in speech and hearing in the 
Hearing Clinic and selected off-campus facilities. 
total of 3 semester hours. 
183. Both sessions. 


University Speech and 
May be repeated for a 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Sp&D 


77 Advanced Clinical Procedures in Speech and Hearing (3) 
June 21 to July 23: MTWTh 1-2:40 pm. (See Summer Institute in 
Speech Pathology and Audiology, pages 38-39.) 


78 Advanced Clinical Practice in Speech and Hearing (arr.) 
Both sessions. 
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281 Advanced Clinical Audiology (3) Insti 
June 21 to July 23: MTWTh 11:10 am-12:50 pm. (See Summer 
tute in Speech Pathology and Audiology, pages 38-39.) 

291 Seminar: Speech Pathology (3) ditute i? 
June 21 to July 23: MTWTh 9:20-11 am. (See Summer Insti 
Speech Pathology and Audiology, pages 38-39.) 

292 Seminar: Audiology (3) ‘tute i 
June 21 to July 23: MTWTh 2:50-4:30 pm. (See Summer Insti 
Speech Pathology and Audiology, pages 38-39.) 

294 Independent Research in Dramatic Art (arr.) 

May be repeated for credit, Both sessions. 


295 Independent Research in Speech and Hearing (arr.) 
May be repeated for credit. Both sessions. 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
Both sessions. 


Speech Pa- 


For information concerning the special program in ges 


- ' : JA UA C 
thology and Audiology and the Forensics Workshops, see P 
34—35, 38-39. 


Statistics 


Solomon Kullback, Chairman 


Il 


*eite to 9 
Departmental prerequisite: one entrance unit in algebra is prerequisite 
first-group courses in Statistics. 
Stat 51, 53, and 91 are related in their subject matter, and cr aper 
only one of the three may be applied toward a degree. Stat 52 lies 


or 
i urs f 
edit hou! 
side 9 


; one 
| An Aie ith any ° 
this group, and may be taken for degree credit in combination wit 
of the other three. 
49 The Language of Statistics (0) age 


angu 
") M 3 ^ ; A reign Jang : 
For doctoral students as a minimum option in lieu of a bai. F 9:107 
No academic credit. Tuition fee, $296. Second Session: 

12 am. 


51 Introduction to Business and Economic Statistics (3) mpl 
rnm T AKnüitv Sa 
Frequency distributions, descriptive measures, probability, ma ers. 4 
mation, tests of hypotheses, correlation, time series, e 11 am, Jabor“ 
oratory fee, $11. First Session: lecture MTWThF 9:40- ~ 
tory as arranged. 


ng, Ostii 
ing, €. 


53 Introduction to Statistics in Psychology and Education (3) mplin 
-— 

Frequency distributions, descriptive measures, pod abore - 

mation, tests of hypotheses, correlation, analysis of variance. aborato r 


la 

rasta A i m, 

fee, $11. First Session: lecture MTWThF 1:10-2:30 P E 
as arranged. ) 
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91 Principles of Statistical Methods (3) 


Variables and attributes, averages and dispersion, frequency distributions 
and their characteristics, regression and correlation, statistical 
processes. Laboratory fee, $11. 
2:30 pm, laboratory as 


decision 
First Session: lecture MTWThF 1:10- 
arranged 

97 Introduction to Computer Programming (3) 


Computer and programming concepts. High-level 


language programs 
Written by students will be run on the U 


niversity computer. Laboratory 
fee, $22. First Session: lecture MWI 6—7:20 pm, laboratory TTh 6- 
7:20 pm. 


*104 Statistics in the Behavioral Sciences and Education I (3) 


Introductory study of statistical techniques for research problems in be- 


havioral sciences and education. Laboratory fee, $11. First Session: 
lecture MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm, laboratory as arranged 


118 Regression Analysis (3) 


Regression and correlation theory: simple, partial, and multiple. Prereq- 
uisite: 3 semester hours selected from Stat 51, 53, 91, 104, 107. Labora- 


tory fee, $11. First Session: lecture MWF 3:10—5 pm, laboratory MW 
5:10-6 pm. 


119 Bases of Statistical Decision-making (arr.) 


For students in the Navy Graduate Fin 


ancial Management Program only. 
Introduction to techniques of 


decision-making, with emphasis on applica- 
tions rather than theory. Includes binomial distribution, normal distri- 
bution, Type I and II errors, estimation, research methodology, and prob- 
lems of inference. June 7 to July 30: as arranged. 


131 Contingency Table Techniques (3) 
Analysis of categorical data. Tests of independence, homogeneity, and 
interaction in simple and complex contingency tables. Tests of goodness 


of fit and of Markovity. Prerequisite: Stat 105 or 118, or permission of 
instructor. An 8-week course, June 15 to August 6: TTh 3:30-6 pm. 


159 Principles of Bayesian Statistics (3) 
Probability as a measure of uncertainty of know ledge; concepts and tech- 
niques of Bayesian inference. Prerequisite: 3 semester hours in intro- 
ductory statistics or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $11. First Session: 
MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. 

296 Seminar: Professional Consulting in Statistics (3) 


Case studies, data analysis procedures, and problems th 


at à consultant 
might encounter. Second Session: MWF 1:30-4 pm. 


297 Seminar: Problems in Mathematical Statistics (3) 
First Session: MWF 5: 10-7 pm. 


300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


Both sessions, 


— 


t be taken for credit by students who have received credit for Stat 51, 53, or 91. 
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*378 Seminar: Topics in Econometrics (3) h A 
Limited to graduate students, primarily for doctoral pagers topics: 
search seminar covering current econometric literature and TR 6:10 

Admission by permission of instructor Second Session: MW1 j 
| 8 pm. 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


; cian r credit 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated fo 
Both sessions. 


Urban and Regional Planning 


D.C. McGrath, Jr., Chairman 


153 Principles of Urban Planning and Design (3) 
(Formerly U&RP 53) 


SS 


through classroom and field problems supplemented by sem niques a 
lectures. Students are taught the use of elementary graphic a course " 
urban problem analysis and presentation of proposals. re nsibilitic*. 
intended to provide an initial survey of planner's role and des nen ban 
in developing and implementing creative solutions to cos MT! 
problems. Admission by permission of instructor. First : | 
Th 1:10-4 pm. 


l 
rs ane, 
; 


Sa 


20 


— 


Introduction to Urban Planning (3) 


; Dis, 
: : pd ; lanning. 7. 1% 
Introduction to history, concepts, and activities of urban P ocial 


: - r : -hnical and $ f 
li cussion of trends in urbanism and the influences of technic Y 
change. First Session: TTh 6:10-9 pm. 1 

205 Seminar: Urban Housing (3) rban popu" 

ji Consideration of housing problems growing out of increasing oreign lr 


: : : A fae <i ising; ; 
lation. Social, economic, and design aspects of today's -— RP 201 
and domestic housing programs and policies. Prerequisite. | 
Second Session: MW 6:10-9 pm. 


- = aereas iini de 
a aaa 


\ 
209 Urban Transportation Models (3) f urban de 
? : SUM 2a els O : 
Review, analysis, and applications of mathematical. mode's sideration wet 
velopment and travel used in transportation planning. 4 moda chow 
land use activity, trip generation, trip distribution, a techniques: acy 
models as well as traffic assignment and decision-making an accurà E 
iew a loe. oaiihrati interacti applications, à r 9159) 
view of detail studies, calibration, interactions, app Stat 51, 53) 992 
ASR x LÍ. 712: Stat 51, 4 
limitations of various models. Prerequisite: Mgt 218; 8: 


R: eum ' f 
U&RP 208; or permission of instructor. First Session: "Nc 

10 pm. F 

295 Urban Research (3) ; communi ty 
Directed research and investigation of special probleme xe " 
development. May be repeated once for credit. Both ses: " 

: $ 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) M 
Both sessions. ^ 


: ic ics. 
* An interdepartmental course offered by departments of Statistics and Economic: 


APPENDIX: RECENTLY ESTABLISHED 
REGULATIONS 


i FOLLOWING UNIVERSITY REG 


change in connection with th 
andbooks incorporating 


ULATIONS are under review and may be subject 
e establishment of judicial processes. Bulletins 


any changes will be issued as appropriate. 
\ 


" following resolution, submitted by the University Senate, was approved by 
„ "versity's Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: 


hereas, safety and order are essential preconditions of the learning process, 
Indeed of the very concept of a university; and 

hereas, The George Washington University is committed to protection of 
* Speech and freedom of assembly, and to safeguarding the right of lawful 
lest on campus; and is committed equally to maintaining the peace and 
"Y of the campus, in the knowledge that all rights are in jeopardy when 
ence and civil disorder prevail over law and reason; 

OW, therefore, be it resolved by the Senate of The G eorge Washington Uni- 
a: that in the event a demonstration at this University exceeds the bounds 
ee assembly and lawful advocacy, and demonstrators are engaging in un- 
ul acts which cause or imminently threaten injury to persons or property, 
'hich Obstruct or interfere with normal and necessary University activities, 

Ody affirms the authority of the President, or other University officials 

ated to act in his absence. to take such reasonable steps, if possible after 
tation with the Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Univ 


e and the President of the Student Body, 
Tve order 


ersity 
as are required to restore and 
; including, if deemed necessary and appropriate, suspension of 
Nts or faculty engaging in such acts, and use of such law enforcement per- 
as are needed to effect the removal, arrest, and prosecution of law vio- 
Any such suspension shall be reviewed by an appropriate tribunal as 
ter order is restored as is practicably possible. 
lowing was approved by the University’s Board of Trustees on October 
Y student suspended from The George Washington University on the 
ds of exceeding the bounds of free assembly and lawful advocacy shall 
his suspension reviewed by the Hearing Committee on Student Affairs of 
"Orge Washington University as soon after order is restored as is prac- 
' Possible. 
towing resolution, submitted by the Student Life Committee, 
Sy the University's Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: 
! resolved that The George Washington University: affirms its traditional 
“Ment to freedom of expression (a) by continuing to permit business and 
ment organizations which are recruiting employees to conduct their ac- 
at designated places on campus, and (b) by placing no obstacle to 
Who may wish to protest the presence of such recruiters, provided, 


1, that such protest shall be orderly and shall not impede or disrupt the 
T in his activities. 


was ap- 


97 
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f idea 
The University affirms its place as a forum for the free exchange a se 
(a) by assuring that guests invited to speak on this campus at duly e nction 
meetings shall have the right to appear and to be heard, and (b) Ed speaker 
ing the freedom of students to express dissent from the views of t e nobstruc 
provided, however, that that expression of dissent be orderly and n 
tive. : -hv-ob 
The University distinguishes between orderly protest and resistance i re 
struction; it accepts the former as a legitimate expression of dissen 


i hi 
* the individuals W 
jecting the latter as an abridgement of the freedoms of the individ 
may be its object. 


tobe 
The following was approved by the University’s Board of Trustees on Oc 
19, 1968: WEM 
The George Washington University is opposed to ——] campu 
race, color, or creed. Such discrimi Ippe an be recog 
organizations in the past. In the future, however, no organization pert o! 
nized or supported by the University unless it provides continued pe adequate 
nondiscrimination in membership practices and in intent, considere 
by relevant committees and officers of the University. 


nation may have appeared 


The following was a 
19, 1968: 


«tation of thos 
The University cannot condone violations of law, including visi | 

laws which proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of ce tive action 

Members of the academic community should know that admi of othe! 

Which may include dismissal from the residence halls, ero taken 1 

privileges, or suspension or dismissal from the University, may 

order to protect the interests of the University and the rights of n: and the 
The Board of Trustees reaffirms the responsibility of the Presi 

Faculty to continue to implement this policy. 


Octobe 
pproved by the University’s Board of Trustees 0n 


roved b! 


The following resolution, 


submitted by the University Senate, was @PP 
the University's Board of 


Trustees on January 16, 1969: versity: Any 
Be it resolved by the Senate of The George Washington hee pe ns 
member of the University (including as members of the University 
having a formal connection with the University) aching 
(a) who engages in conduct that unreasonably obstructs teac , 
and learning, or uests O 
(b) who unreasonably obstructs free access to members or 8 
University or to University buildings, or 
(c) who disobeys general regulations of the University, or uci 
(d) who damages University property or injures members or £ f 
University, or by $0? 


may be punished for his conduct by dismissal from the University, Universit 


research 


f thé 


ts of the 


lesser disciplinary action, through procedures established within the 

for the government of its members. :emissal OF otb 
In order to insure due process, any student subject to d of Us 

disciplinary action on the grounds of violating any of the pre action bY - 

resolution shall have, at his discretion, the right of review of the 

University Hearing Committee on Student Affairs. 


t 


A 
A 
| 


—— 
*breviations, courses, 41 
""ilemic credit, 18 


P *mic status of the University, 8 


demic work load, 18-19 
3, Unting courses, 41—42 
"ditation, 8 
lhistration, officers of, 11-12 
ission, 13-15 
1 issions tests, 25, 28 
Uni career services, 22-23 


-—- 


American Civilization courses, 42—43 

Anthropology courses, 43 

Application for admission or 
readmission, 13-14 

Application for graduation, 5, 15 

Application forms, 14 

Applied Science course, 52 

Art courses, 44-47 

Auditing courses, 16 


Mogica| Sciences courses, 47-48 
Atd of Trustees, 10—11 


} 


Business Administration courses, 48-5] 


| oa 
“dar for summer 1971, 5-6 


b. Services, student and alumni, 
23 


Qs in program of study, 16 
Mistry courses, 51—52 
“se course, 52 


E] 
y 


Jtineering Courses, 52 
Ep courses, 53 


* Entrance Examination Board 


: 1S, 25, 28 
“Bes, Schools, and divisions of the 


diversity, 8, 24-32 


—- 


echanical, and Environmental 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, 
24-26 

Consortium of Universities of the 
Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc., 9 

Consortium registration, 16 

Counseling Center, University, 21 

Course numbers, explanation of, 40 

Courses of instruction, 40-96 

Credit, academic, 18 

Credit, explanation of amount of, 41 


* Workshop, 33-34 


,j £andidacy, admission to, 13-14, 


te Programs, off-campus, 32 

3 offered by: 

pj bian College of Arts and 
lénces, 24 

Cation, School of, 29 

“Neering and Applied Science, 

hool of, 28 


z 


*rnment and Business Adminis- 


"lion, School of, 30 


Degrees offered by (cont'd): 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
26 

National Law Center, 27 

Public and International Affairs, 
School of, 31 


Dismissal of students, 19, 97-98 
Dormitory, 22 
Drama courses, 93, 94 
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E 

Economics courses, 53-54 

Education courses, 54-61 

Education, School of, 29-30 

Educational facilities of the University, 9 

Electrical Engineering and Computer 
Science courses, 61 

Employment, student, 22-23 

Engineering Administration and Opera- 
tions Research courses, 61—62 

Engineering and Applied Science, 
School of, 28-29 


F. 


Fees, 16-17 
Payment of, 17-18 
Residence hall rates, 22 


Right to change, 19 


G 


General Studies, College of, 32 

Geography and Regional Science 
courses, 65-66 

Geology courses, 66 

Germanic Languages and Literatures 
courses, 67 

Government and Business Administra- 
tion, School of, 30-31 

Graduate fields of study: 
Arts and Sciences, 26-27 
Government and Business Adminis- 

tration, 30 

Public and International Affairs, 31 


H 


Health Care Administration courses, 
67—68 

Health Service, Student, 20 

High school teachers, forensics work- 
shops for, 34-35 


English courses, 62—64 

ES requirements, 25, 26, 28-29, 
29-30, 30-31, 31-32, 32 

Examinations: 
College Entrance Board, 15, 25, 28 
For admission, 25, 28 
Graduate Record, 15, 31 31 
Graduate Study in Business, 15, 
Miller Analogies Test, 15, 30 
National Teacher, 6, 17 


. á ol 
Forensics workshops for high scho 
teachers, 34-35 
French courses, 64-65 


Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies, 35-37 
Institute in Israel, 38 


J 


-- — — ——— - ey 1 
cocina MORE. 
Graduate Record Exam inan Science? 
Graduate School of Arts anc 
26-27 bi^ 
Graduate Study in Business, Admis 
Test, 15, 31 
Graduation: 
Application for, 5, 15 
Fees, 17 
j 
Eus rub 
Mass mem c 1 i 
History courses, 68-70 zi 
History of the University, /^ A 
Honorary Trustees, 11 school, 37 à 
Honors program, secondary S¢ t 
‘ 
à 
ES vm 
— ———— audi 
and av 
Institute in speech pathology 
ology, 38-39 n. 38 X 
Israel, summer institute 1n, ' 
Te 


Journalism courses, 70 


LU 
EM P 
ty 


INDEX 


™, see National Law Center 
‘rary, 9 


p. 


ud fields, undergraduate: 
“Olumbian € ollege of Arts and 
sciences, 25 26 
Ool of Engineering and Applied 
, Science, 28 


chool of Government and Business 


i Administration, 30 


o0] of Public and International 
Affairs, 31 


M 


Onal Law Center, 6, 13, 15, 19, 
4 5 


ie T. > . r 
Mnal Teacher Examination, 6, 17 


— 


*ts of Administration, 11-12 


P 


lent of fees, 17-18 
Sophy courses, 77 

al Education courses, 77-78 
Ics Courses, 79 


Yon release of student information, 


cal Science courses, 79-82 


M 


Location of the University, 8 
Lost and found Office, 19 


Management Science courses, 71—72 
Mathematics courses, 72-74 
Mechanical Engineering course, 52 
Miller Analogies Test, 15, 30 

Music courses, 75-76 


Nondegree Status, admission to, 13, 14 


Numbering 
40 


of courses, explanation of, 


School of, 


Program of study, changes in, 16 
Programs, right to change, 19 
Psychology courses, 82-85 
Public Administration courses, 85 
Public and International Affairs, 


31-32 


ùg Center, 20-21 
ission, 13-14 

Y established regulations, 97-98 
ional program, 23 

ls 18 

ation, 15-16 

lions, 18-19, 97-98 

pr student information, policy 


-— 


Religion courses, 86 
Requirements, right to change, 19 
Research facilities of Washington, 9 
Residence, 18 
Residence hall, 22 

Rules, right to change, 19 
Russian courses, 86-87 
Russian-East Asian studies, 35-37 


Ty school honors program, 37 
hours of credit, 41 

tiet Studies, Institute for, 35-37 
inguages and Literature 

5, 86-87 


Social program 
Sociology courses, 87-89 

Spanish courses, 89-90 

Special Education courses, 90-92 
Special programs and workshops, 33-39 


, 23 
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Speech courses, 92-94 
Speech and Hearing Clinic, 21 


Speech pathology and audiology, 


summer institute in, 38-39 


T 


Trustees, Board of, 10-11 


U 


University Center, 22 
Fee, 16 


University Counseling Center, 21 
University Students, Division of, 32 


V 


Veterans education, 21 


\ Beater: PN 


Withdrawal, 18 
Work load, academic, 18—19 


1/71—Cornelius—19M 


Statistics courses, 94—96 

Student career services, 22-23 
Student Health Service, 20 

Student services and activities, 20-23 


Tuition, 16 


Urban ecology workshop, 39 p 
à «x T 2 
Urban and Regional Planning cou 
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Workshops, 33-35, 39 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS—DEGREE PROGRAMS 


LUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Associate in Arts (A.A.), Bache- 
tof Arts (B.A.), Bachelor of General Studies (B.Gen.Std.), Bachelor of Sci- 

Xe (B.S.), Bachelor of Science in Environmental Health (B.S. in Env.Health), 
*helor of Science in Geodetic and Cartographic Science (B.S. in Geod. and 
t.Sc.), Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology (B.S. in Med.Tech.), and 
"helor of Science in Oceanography (B.S. in Ocea.) 


"DUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Master of Arts (M.A.), Master of 


Je Arts (M.F.A.), Master of Music (Mus.M), Master of Science (M.S.), 
ter of Science in Forensic Science (M.S. in Forens.S.), Master of Science 
‘Teachers (M.S. for Teachers), and Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


^loor oF MEDICINE: Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 


MONAL LAW CENTER: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LL.M.), Master 
Omparative Law (M.Comp.L.), Master of Comparative Law (American 
tice) (M.Comp.L.(Am.Prac.)), and Doctor of Juridical Science (S.J.D.) 


"oor op ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE: Bachelor of Science (Civil En- 
"ring) (B.S. (C.E.), Bachelor of Science (Electrical Engineering) (B.S. 
J) Bachelor of Science (Measurement Science) (B.S. (Meas.S.), Bache- 
3 Science (Mechanical Engineering) (B.S. (M.E.)), Master of Science 


’.), Master of Engineering Administration (M.E.A.), and Doctor of Sci- 
* (D.Sc.) 


Sor OF EDUCATION: Bachelor of Arts in Education (B.A. in Ed.), Bachelor 
Sience in Physical Education (B.S. in P.E.), Master of Arts in Teaching 


T.), Master of Arts in Education (M.A. in Ed), Education Specialist 
S.), and Doctor of Education (Ed.D.) 


°OL OF GOVERN MENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: Bachelor of Business 


nistration (B.B.A.), Bachelor of Science in General Studies (B.S. in 
Std. ) Master of Arts in Government (M.A. in Govt.), Master of Arts 


SGrad.Cert. in H.C.A.), Doctor of Business Administration (D.B.A.), 


OL oF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: Bachelor of Arts (B.A.), Cer- 
* of the Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies (Cert. of LS.S.S.), Master of 
( -A.), and Master of Science in International Affairs (M.S. in LA.) 
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ANNUAL ISSUES OF THE UNIVERSITY BULLETIN 


roul 
. A : ^i and sh 
Requests for the following publications must include your zip code 

be addressed as indicated. 


COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES, Dean of the College 


5 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER, Dean of the Center 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE, Dean of the School 


ation 
:ences, Educat 
UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE CATALOGUE (Arts and Sciences, 


: airs 
s à E : ) "national Aff 
Government and Business Administration, Public and Internationé 
Office of Admissions 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, Admissions Office, School of Medicine 
SUMMER SESSIONS, Dean of the Summer Sessions 
SCHEDULE OF CLASSES: FALL AND SPRING SEMESTERS, Registrar 


e »r Sessions 
SCHEDULE OF CLASSES: SUMMER SESSIONS, Dean of the Summer Se 


"is registered at George Washington University during the spring semester 
should not apply for admission to the Summer Sessions, but shou 


ld report on 
I4 to the first floor of the University Library, 


where detailed information and 


*essary registration materials will be provided. 
1 


EQUEST FOR APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION TO 1971 SUMMER SESSIONS 


*m a C] student at another college wishing to earn credit for transfer. 


| 
m a [] new student or former GWU 


student (prior to the 1971 Spring Semester) wish- 
"9 to be admitted or readmitted to: 


C Nondegree status at GWU 
[] Bachelor's degree program 
Graduate degree program in: 
[] Arts & Sciences 
[] Business & Public Administration 
[] Education 
C) Engineering & Applied Science 
O Public & International Affairs 
National Law Center 


O J.D. program C Post-J.D. program 


lai . 
sil application form to: 


Place a 5f 


Stamp Here 


DEAN OF THE SUMMER SESSIONS 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 20006 


THE 
150TH 


GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
ANNIVERSARY Yl 


“AR 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 182] 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL GF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 1893 


THE SCHOO! 


THE NATIONAI 


THE SCHOOI 


THE SCHOOI 


THE SCHOOLI 


THE SCHOOI 


THE COLLEGE 


IHE DIVISION 


OF MEDICINE 1825 A 


OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE, 1884 


\W CENTER, 1865 


| 


OF EDUCATION, 1907 


> X ? 
* GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 1928 


OF PUBLIC.AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1928 


OF GENERAL STUDIES, 1950 


OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS, 1930 


THE SUMMER SESSIONS, 1916 


i UNIVERSITY 


HOSPITAL, 1898 


